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P. 371, Line 12. Jaipur Finance, read Rs. 132,00000 
instead of Rs, 13 00000. 

P. 448. line 5. read 287574 instead of 987574, 

P. 466, line 8. read 566943 instead of 158230, 


P. 4S6 v second line from tbe bottom, read 19977 
instead of 60000. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


In issuing the third edition of the I ndia n States Register 
and Directory, ( l wish to thank all Durbars and friends 
who have helped in the supply of information. Since the 
book is now widely appreciated and is much in demand, 
may 1 solicit the co-operation of all the Durbars in making 
it increasingly useful in future years. If Administration 
Reports are forwarded promptly on publication, it would 
give the Editor sufficient time to study them carefully and 
arrange the material for publication in a more attractive 
manner than has been possible hitherto. 

lo all friends who have made suggestions for improve, 
ment of the book, I extend my hearty thanks and assure 
them that whatever is possible will be done to incorporate 
them. Fresh suggestions will always be welcome. Brief 
historical sketches of the States have been added this year. 

A. N. SUDARISANAM. 




Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the Report of the Special Committee 
appointed to investigate certain facts relevant to the 
economic and financial relations between British India and 
Indian States, 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The Committee was appointed by Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Foreign and Political Department No. 33 
Special, dated the 14th of August 1930, which we reproduce 
below —- 

“ In connection with the discussions which are expected to 
take place at the forthcoming Indian Round Table Conference 
in London regarding the future economic and financial relations 
between British India and Indian States* the Governor-General. 
in-Council has been pleased to appoint a small Committee under 
the administrative control of the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment consisting of the following gentlemen ‘— 

J. Mr. W. W„ Nind (Collector of Customs, Rangoon)— 
Chairman, 

2. Mr. V. Narahari Rao. M.A., Under Secretary, Govern, 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Department. 

3. Profefsor S. P, Bhargava, M A.. F. S. S. v Member re. 
presenting the Special Organization of the Chamber of Princes, 

Mr. V. Narahari Rao, in addition to his dnties as a Mem- ' ’ 
ber ? will also act as Secretary of this •* Special CommttteeA 

2. The object of the Committee will be to collect facts and 
statistics which should be helpful in determining:— 

(i) Credits > that is, the value of any direct or indirect 
contributions made by the Indian States to Imperial resources, 
and 

(if) Dehiis i that is the assessment of what their propo. 
rtionate contribution for Imperial burdens should be. 

The Committee is not required to determine questions of 
principle or to prepare balance sheets for all cr any States. 

1 
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To take debits first, the Committee is being suj 
list of items of Central expenditure classified as inq 

The list is provisional and additions may be made 
thereto at the discretion of the Government of India. The 
question of the ultimate inclusion of any such items would, 
however, be a matter of principle outside the functions of the 
Corn m it tee. 

4. It will be,.the duty of the. Committee to collect figures 
showing the average annual expenditure of the Government of 
India in respect of each item on the provisional list of Imperial 
burdens. In working out the averages, the Committee should 
take, as far as possible, the actual figures available for three 
years and the revised and budget estimates for the remaining 
two. 

5. On the credit side, the Committee will be concerned 
mainly with Customs, Salt, Excises, Tributes, Ceded Territories 
and Indian States Forces:~_ 

(a) Customs ,—The main object of the Committee will be 
to collect statistics to facilitate the comparison of scales of con¬ 
sumption of imported dutiable goods in British India and the 
States respectively. 

\b) Excise ,—Similar calculations will be required to deter¬ 
mine the contributions of States on account of excisable com¬ 
modities both Imperial (such as petrol) and Kerosene Provincial 
(such as hemp drugs). 

(£) Salt, — The Committee will estimate the amounts 
accruing to Imperial revenues from the consumption of taxed 
salt in Indian States, The computations will be made on the 
assumption that existing salt agreements are to continue in 
force. 

(rfj tl\ibuU$. —It will be necessary to compile a detailed 
statement of all payments under this head in so far as they are 
available for Central expenditure in general. Payments ear¬ 
marked for special or local purposes particularly beneficial to the 
States concerned should be separately listed. 

(*■) Ceded Tcvvitovie*. —This item is of great importance 
and will need the special attention of the Committee. A. schedule 
of all areas ceded by States in the past, either for the upkeep of 
a subsidiary force or by way of commutation for protection, 
will be furnished to the Committee by the Foreign and Political 
Department. It will be necessary for the Committee to attempt 
to compute the net value, of the ceded territories at the present 
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It is-, the surplus available after all expenses of thd 

including proportionate contribution to overhear 1 
administrative charges % have been met. The Committee will no 
doubt take into account the allowance to be made for overhead 
charges in consideration of the amount of supervisory work 
which these territories entail. The bases of population or 
of area would not in themselves be a sufficient criterion, The 
Committee will also make a separai ? calculation of the contri¬ 
butions from ceded territories to Central revenues under such 
heads as Income-tax, Salt, Custom s f etc, 

It will also be necessary to compile figures showing how fa r 
the value of these territories has risen in consequence of works 
such as irrigation works carried out by the Government subse¬ 
quent to the cession ; and also amounts of expenditure incurred 
under such items as famine relief, etc. 

(f) Indian States Forces .—The Committee should ascertain 
the actual cost of units maintained under the Reorganisation 
scheme including a fair amount of overhead charges on account 
of the staff, maintenance of barracks, etc. Separate lists should 
be made for ( a ) units which are expected to be at the disposal of 
the Imperial Government for external defence, and (b) units 
earmarked for internal security. 

Klfforts should also he made to collect the figures showing 
the total Army expenditure of all States, 

6. It will be unnecessary for the Cornmiltee to attempt to 

collect material in connection with_ 

[a) currency profits, 

(b) railway profits, or 

(r) Posts and Telegraph profits. 

These questions will bo dealt with as urgently as possible by 
the Departments of the Government of India concerned, 

7. As the figures of the forthcoming Census will not be 
available befoiethe Indian Round Table Conference, it is con¬ 
sidered desirable that the Committee should indicate the kind of 
figures which are likely to be required for the purpose of 
financial settlement with the States, so that these may if 
possible, be supplied at an early date by the Census Commis¬ 
sioner in advance of the general compilation of the Census. 

8. The Committee will endeavour to complete its work, as 
far as possible, by the end of September 1930, and it is accord¬ 
ingly requested that Local Governments and Administrations 
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good enough to afford promptly all reasonable assist; 

Te CQmmittee/* 

2. We met first at Simla on the 6th of August, The time 
at our disposal was very limited^ and we were seriously handi¬ 
capped at the outset in so far as the collection of the necessary 
data entailed a very large amount of correspondence not only 
wfth political Officers, but also with Local Governments, 
various Departments of the Government of India and with 
authorities outside India, such as His Majesty's Secretary of 
Slate for India, the High Commissioner .for India in London 
and the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 

3. We have made the best of such data as we could collect 
and completed the; task allotted to us with the exception of the 
“ Ceded districts *’. Apart from our being unable to find time 
to make the necessary tour, we felt that the Local Governments 
concerned should first be given an opportunity to study the 
problem and advise us on a suitable line of attack. We con¬ 
sidered that after the Local Governments had attempted to 
collect the required figures from their local officers our visit 
might he necessary only to dispose of any outstanding points. 
We accordingly invited the Local Governments concerned for 
assistance and so far we have received only one reply. It is 
proposed to continue the investigation into this subject and to 
deal with it in a subsequent report, 

4. The report is divided into two main parts dealing, 
respectively, with “ credits *’ and »« debits ”, In the case of the 
latter, we have had comparatively definite data to work upon, 
while this was not the case as regards “ Customs ”, “ Salt ” and 
“Imperial Excises’*. No definite statistics exist as to the 
distribution of imported articles to enable us to suggest the 
allocation of an exact proportion of customs revenue, and in 
the case of salt, such statistics as do exist are incomplete. The 
distribution of petrol and kerosene, which are subject to an 
Imperial excise, is again to a large extent a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. 

In consequence, while the results of our investigations 
under debits are precise, those under credits are to some extent 
based on conjecture. 

5. Some explanation is perhaps necessary of the method 
we have adopted in dealing with the “ Customs ** problem. We 
are asked “ to collect statistics to facilitate the comparison of 
scales of consumption of imported dutiable goods in British 
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lift'd the States, respectively \ No definite statistics e 
bear directly on the distribution of imported goods, and 
we were accordingly forced to the conclusion that we must work 
out a scheme of distribution based on general considerations and 
such statistics as are available, in order to give some definite 
indication of the proper allocation of customs revenue. These 
remarks are perhaps necessary to explain our apparent departure 
from our instructions.- 

CHAPTER II 

CUSTOMS REVENUE 

6. Difficulty of the Problem :—It was obvious from 
the outset that this portion of our task authorities at the ports 
maintain an accurate record of imports and the duty collected 
thereon, but at this stage their task is completed, and it is no 
concern of theirs to ascertain the further destination of goods 
once delivery has been taken by the importer. Nor, indeed, 
would it be possible for them to do so for, though some goods 
are imported by actual consumers, the majority pass through 
the hands of a series of middlemen before finding their way to 
their ultimate destination. 

The States themselves were asked through the Political 
Officers concerned to supply us with an estimate of ihe amount 
of imported goods consumed in their territories, but here too we 
anticipated grave difficulties. In the first place it is only in the 
case of States which levy their own customs duties that the 
record of imports would be complete and reliable, and even in 
their case so many articles comprised in the tariff, e.g^ cotton 
piece-goods, sugar, matches, etc., are produced in India as well as 
imported from abroad, that it would be quite impossible to 
compute the proportion between imported goods and country 
produce, As regards States which do not levy their own cus¬ 
toms, there is the added difficulty that sufficient reliance cannot 
be placed on their trade statistics which presumably are based 
on Railway traffic returns and take no account of cart and other 
traffic across their frontiers. Hence our problem could not be 
confined to the simple adding up of the States returns, the result 
of which would represent the consumption of imported goods 
in the States. The statistics which we have actually received 
irom States have fully borne out our anticipations, and ihe use 
we have been able to make of them will be explained at a later 
stage of our report. 
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7 / Railway Statistics •—As trade statistics compiH 
tates were nor. likely to prove sufficient for our purpose, 
and in view of our instructions to work cut } if possible, com¬ 
parative scales oi consumption of imported articles in British 
India and Indian States, it was necessary to ascertain what 
statistics exist of the movement of goods from the ports to vari¬ 
ous parts of the country, Here, again, e ven if such statislics 
were available and were of unimpeachable accuracy, it was 
unlikely that they would be of such a detailed nature as to 
enable us to trace the precise place of consumption, where 
Indian State and British territory were geographically conti¬ 
guous. After examining some ot the railway statistics as 
maintained at present we found that they would be quite inade¬ 
quate for our purpose, but a compilation entitled “ Inland Trade 
(Rail and River*borne) of India”, which was issued up to the 
year 1920*21 suggested a more fruitful held of enquiry into the 
relative consumptions of articles in various areas, and we 
accordingly devoted some time to its study. We soon, however, 
realized its limitations. At best the figures contained in it 
could only indicate the imports of ceitain classes of goods into 
certain States, and very rarely could it be said definitely whe¬ 
ther the goods were of foreign manufacture or produced in the 
country. The results of our calculations applied to certain 
commodities were disappointing and we carne to the dear 
conclusion that it would be extremely unsafe to apply such .facts 
as could be gleaned from the compilation to other States and 
other classes of goods. Further, the figures obviously did not 
include cart traffic, and goods carried by this means of trans¬ 
port across the frontiers of any State must surely have a consi¬ 
derable bearing on its import and export figures. 

Finally..we understand our instructions to mean that we 
should indie; ^ a scheme, based as far as possible on facts and 
figures, which can be applied in the future. The publication 
which we have been considering ceased in 1920-21 and conse¬ 
quently any scheme based on facts gleaned from it will be 
incapable of revision in the light of future Changes. 

8. Scheme of distribution outlined : —We came accord- 
ingly to the one solid fact that must perforce underlie any 
investigation conducted by us, namely, the actual amount of 
goods imported on the whole, and the revenue yielded. These 
are ascertainable for any year in the past and will be ascertain¬ 
able also in the future. It has been universally recognised by all 
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ve considered the problem before us that the standard 
in different parts of India, vide foot-note to para¬ 
graph 80 of the Report of the Indian States Committee, 1928-29. 
In this connection we feel we should also refer to the calcula¬ 
tions made in chapter X of the publication entitled “ The British 
Crown and Indian States” in which different scales of consump¬ 
tion Lire assumed. We have been unable to discover the exact 
basis for the scales assumed. In our scheme we have attempted 
to avoid such assumptions but proceeded rather to work out the 
relative scales of consumption by grouping the various headings, 
under which the yield of revenue is recorded, into certain classes 
determined by the use to which the goods are normally put or bv 
the class of people who normally consume them. We have 
accordingly attempted to group imported commodities into the 
following main classes 

(1) Articles of general or universal consumption, e t g t , 
kerosene oil, bangles, spices, etc. 

(2) Articles consumed mainly in towns with a population 
of 10,000 and over, *.g., salted fish, fruits and vegetables, 
hosiery, etc. 

(3) Articles consumed mainly in large towns with a 
population of 20,000 and over, c.g>> Cinema films, apparel, 
provisions, jewellery, electrical control gear, motor cars, etc. 

(4) Articles consumed or used generally in factories, e,g m 
fuel oil, cotton belting, chemicals other than drugs, etc. 

(5) Articles used or consumed in special types of factories. 

(6) Articles intermediate between categories (1) and (2) 
(3) and (4), or (3) and (5). 

(7) Articles consumed by Railways and so on. 

9. The population of British India and Indian States is 
separately recorded in the Census returns and is sub-divided into 
inhabitants of towns of varying sizes. These returns enable us 
to determine the proportion in which articles of universal 
consumption and those mainly consumed in towns should be 
allocated to the States. Our distinction between articles of 
universal consumption and those consumed in towns has been 
made after a careful study of the nature of each article, the 
class of people likely to consume it and so on. We have also 
the necessary statistics of factories, the number of labourers, etc., 
in the compilation M Large Industrial Establishments in India, 
1927” which enable us to form some idea of the comparative 
importance of factories in the States and in British India, and 
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jtacate between them the probable consumption of fac 
It has been suggested that the distribution of fam: 
i and raw materials should be based on the ultimate distri¬ 
bution of the manufactured articles, but we feel that our task is 
to work out a scheme of distribution of imported articles in the 
form in which they are actually imported and in which they are 
subjected to levy of customs duty, 

10. This method of attacking the problem cannot obviously 
, claim results which would he absolutely accurate. We recognise 
that our assumptions though generally correct have their 
limitations ; for instance, certain articles which we have put into 
the town category may also be consumed to a small extent in 
rural areas, and articles in the factory category may be used in 
the village workshop as well as in the power-driven factory. 

11. Again, there is the very grave difficulty, to which 
allusion has been made above, of differentiating between foreign 
and country produce. It is probable that one State or Province 
consumes more imported sugar than another or makes use of 
more steel of country manufacture than its neighbour. We 
considered, therefore, the possibility of making out a scheme of 
distribution of imported goods, based on the geographical 
position of States and the ports which were most likely to serve 
them, but we came to the conclusion that the task was far too 
intricate, and that the assumptions which it involved were too 
great to justify it as a basis for the solution of our problem. 
Our instructions are to consider the States as a whole, and they 
are so scattered throughout the length and breadth of the coun¬ 
try that we felt that our estimate of the share ofJhe States as 
a whole in any imported article like sugar would not be vitiated 
by the fact of local production, although we could not venture to 
claim correctness if we applied the scheme to any one State or 
Province. .ljhe limitations in our assumptions affect both the 
States and British India and we can only hope that any errors 
arising from them would balance each other, and that, on the 
whole, our estimate of the share of the States as a whole is as 
reasonable and accurate as the circumstances permit. 

12. Exclusion of certain areas : — Before dealing with 
the figures of population as recorded in the Census returns, it is 
necessary to consider the exclusion of the population of certain 
areas. Certain maritime States have their own ports and har¬ 
bours through which they can import foreign goods without con¬ 
tributing to the revenues of the Government of India. Such 
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Kathiawar States situated outside the Viram^^ 
s Barrier together with the two Baroda districts of 


Amreli and Qkhamandal, 

As regards the maritime State of Travancore, the arrange¬ 
ments in force in 1928-29, the year we have taken into conside¬ 
ration for our calculation, were that she could, under the Inter, 
portal Convention of 1865, levy duties on goods imported by sea. 
She also gets compensation f° r the volition of land customs on 
other than certain specified articles. We have, therefore, e>i- 
dkided Travancore. Cochin has been excluded as she is entitied 
under the same Convention to a moiety of the customs duty 
collected at the British Port of Cochin, after deducting the work¬ 
ing expenses. The existing arrangements with Travancore and 
Cochin will undergo changes with the development of the Cochin 
harbour, when the altered conditions may necessitate a reconsi. 
deration of the position. 

Again under treaty rights, Kashmir can import goods direct 
through the Indian ports and obtain a rebate of the duty charged 
at the ports. It is thus clear that the populations of the areas 
specified above should be excluded from our scheme. It is, 
however, possible that a certain amount of goods which have 
paid duty in British India do find their way into the maritime 
States, but. it is impossible for us to compute them on the basis 
of population, etc., where a State has the privilege of importing 
direct from abroad and has, therefore, the opportunity of avoid¬ 
ing duty. 

It is obvious again that the foreign imports of Burma do 
not normally find their way into the interior of the peninsula of 
India, and, in consequence, there can be no question of allo¬ 
cating to Indian States any share of the customs revenue collec¬ 
ted there, even if Burma continues to remain an integral portion 
of the Indian Empire. The States of Karenni in Burma, which 
alone correspond to Indian States, might conceivably claim their 
share, but this claim would be confined to the customs revenue 
of Burma and would not form a part of the problem which we 
are considering. Hence, we have excluded not only the revenue 
collected in the Burma ports, but also the population of Burma 
from our reckoning. 

13. The total population of India, as a whole, divided 
among the various Provinces, States and Agencies is to be found 
in Table 1, Part II, Census of India, 1921, Volume I, i he 
total population of India is shown as 318,942,480, of which 

2 





\p7 are inhabitants of States and Agencies. It is 
'•^ig#>Kowever, that within the latter category are include 
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mliabitants of the Agencies and tribal areas of the North-West 
Frontier Proving and for our purpose these are obviously to be 
excluded from the population of Indian States, It is probable 
that, in addition to stores consumed by troops maintained in 
these areas, certain dutiable imports, such as, piece-goods and 
sugar find their way there and an exciseable article, such as 
kerosene oil. The cost of controlling the areas is borne by the 
Government of India, and hence at first sight, it appeared 
reasonable to include the population of these areas with that of 
British India, We felt, however, that it would be scarcely 
reasonable to allocate to such territory the same scale of con¬ 
sumption of imported goods as to British* India proper, and that 
it would be difficult to ascertain any lower basis of consumption. 
Further, it appeared to us that any revenue accruing from the 
consumption of dutiable goods in that territory might not un¬ 
reasonably be considered as some offset to the cost of control, 
which will appear among the Imperial burdens. We have 
therefore excluded the population of agencies and tribal areas 
in the North-West Frontier Province both from British India 
and the States. A further population which is included in 
Table I of the Census Volume alluded to above, and which we 
propose to exclude is that of Aden, which for Indian customs 
' purposes is treated as a foreign port, and, in consequence we 
adopt the total figures shown in Table III of the same Volume 
as our starting base, deducting therefrom the populations of 
Burma and the States mentioned above. This table also 
classifies the population of the Provincesand States into cities ot 
various sizes and we require this classification in woridng out 
our scheme. 

14. Perl JiNTage of population : — We attach a statement 
(Table No. I) showing total figures of population in British 
India (excluding Burma) and of Indian States (excluding those 
which do not contribute to the customs revenue of British India), 
and the percentage which the latter class bears to the whole. 
The statement also shows similar percentages in regard to the 
inhabitants of cities of various sizes. It will be seen that 
whereas the percentage of total population of the participating 
States to the whole of India (excluding Burma and non-participat¬ 
ing States) amounts to 19.91, those of cities exceeding 10,000’ 
20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants amount to (5.38, 14,51 and 14.25, 
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l T e iy The difference between the latter two classes I 
we have not considered it worthwhile to maintain the 
Ji^Tmctian in our scheme and consequently we have taken only 
two categories of towns, namely, those of more than 10,000 
inhabitants and those of more than 20,000 In calculating the 
share of duties we have rounded these percentages to the nearest 
0*50, taking 20 per cent, for total population, 15.5 for towns of 
over 10,000 and 14.5 for those of over 20,000 inhabitants. 

15. Town categories :—We would here explain in more 
detail than we have done hitherto the basis of our division of 
articles into universal, town, factory and other categories. 
There are certain types of imported goods, such as cotton p^ece. 
goods and kerosene oil, the consumption of which is probably 
fairly universal throughout the country, while other goods, such 
as imported provisions and furniture, rarely find their way into 
rural areas. The use of other articles, again, is mainly confined 
to Europeans and Indians who have adopted western standards 
of living, and who are, generally speaking, to be found mainly 
in the larger towns. Planters and larger zemindars do, of 
course, inhabit rural districts, but in a task like outs broad lines 
of distinction are necessary. 

16. Factory category -A detailed study of the list of 
dutiable goods with special reference to their consumption soon 

l ed us to the conclusion that town and universal categories 
would be insufficient in themselves and that certain articles 
could be more scientifically allocated on the basis of factory 
statistics of Brirish India and Indian States. A vast amount of 
foreign imports is consumed in factories, and consequently a 
factory category must be added to our list. Within this we 
would group articles such as are chiefly used as general factory 
stores, reserving raw materials proper for the particular type of 
factory to which they apply. Many, however, of such general 
factory stores are consumed for industrial purposes in concerns 
which do not come strictly within the term 4 factory * and ve 
ha\e considered it necessary in comparing the factories of 
British India with those of Indian States to make some allow, 
a nee for mines. 

17. In order to make a comoarison between the factories 
situated in British India and States we have taken the figures 
published in the ‘‘Large Industrial Establishments in India, 
1927 ”. Tor computing the relative consumption of factory 
stores which are common to all factories, the average number 
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ins employed daily at each factory is the only basis, 
jpiler of this publication in his introductory note says that it in 
"eludes “all factories which come under the operation of the Indian 

Factories Act.and also those establishments in Indian 

States which are considered to be of sufficient industrial import¬ 
ance so far as it has been possible to procure information *\ It 
is possible that this qualification as regards establishments in 
Indian States may affect to some extent the accuracy of our 
comparison, but the 1927 compilation will be followed by 
others and it is hoped that any inaccuracy in it will tend to dis¬ 
appear in its successors ; in any case it is the only publication 
which is available for our purpose. To some extent it has 
been possible to check the figures given in this publication in 
the case of one particular State, namely, Baroda. The Statis¬ 
tical Abstract of the Baroda State issued in 1922 (Table 
No- 100, page 125) shows that for the year 1927.28, \U 
factories were inspected under the Factory Act employing an 
average number of hands amounting to 16,862. The publication 
(Lafge Industrial Establishments in India, 1927) gives 169 
factories for Baroda with an average number of 18 550 em¬ 
ployees. Having regard to the fact that the difference repre¬ 
sents factories which have not been inspected, which would 
naturally be minor ones, we consider the higher figures in the 
Government of India publication certainly do not fail to do 
justice to the State, 

The publication covers the year 1927, and in consequence 
the figures contained are not quite up to date. The succeeding 
years have not ? however, been years of rapid industrial develop¬ 
ment, and at any rate as we are concerned with proportions 
rather than absolute figures, it is probable that tha figures serve 
our purpose 1 sufficiently accurately. 

18. Mining statistics are unfortunately not available in 
such detail, as the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
in India deals only with British India and not with States, A 
picture of the comparative importance of mines in British India 
and Indian States can be obtained from “ Records of the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India,” Volume LXII, Part III, 1929, but this 
confines itself to output, and makes no mention of the number 
of hands employed. It is necessary accordingly to fall back on 
Table XVII, Part II, Census of India, 1921, which gives on 
pages 2H and 215 the numbers employed in Mi nes (Order 3) 
and Quarries of bard rocks (Order 4). In order to eliminate 
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fk^fsi in excluded States we have had to consult similar! 
.»ombay f Baroda, Travancore and Cochin Volumes, 
to be found i i Table No. II which also gives the 
percentage (9 percent.) which the number of workers ‘employed 
in States bears to the whole, after combining the factory and 
mining figures. We propose to adopt this percentage in dealing 
with general factory stores. 

19. Apart from general factory stores, there are certain 
items in the tariff which may be said to be raw material proper 
for particular classes of factories, and we have, in consequence 
apportioned the aiticles on a special basis for each item, such as’ 
raw tobacco, cotton yarn, silk yarn, explosives for blasting, etc/ 
vide. I able No. III. In addition, railway track material and 
railway plant and rolling stock tall into a class by themselves 
while oreign liquors require special treatment apart from other 
foreign stores, 

20. Details of the Categories adopted .—-To sum up, 
we have adopted the following categories into which we have 

divided all the items of the import tariff; 

I. Articles of general or universal consumption (vide 

Schedule I of Table No. IV). 1 

II. Intermediate between towns of 10,000 inhabitants and 
over and universal (vide Schedule II of Table No. IV). 

III. Articles mainly consumed in towns of 10,000 and 
over, denoted as class A towns (vide Schedule III of Table 
No. IV), 

... , b* Intermediate between the two classes of towns (vide 
Schedule IV of Table No. IV). 

V Articles mainly consumed in towns of 20,000 arid over 
denoted as class B towns (vide Schedule V of Table No. IV). 

... , Articles classed as factory (general) items (vide 

Schedule VI of Table No. IV). ' 1 

V II. Intermediate between A class towns and factories 
(vide Schedule VU of Table No. IV). 

VIII. Articles classed under factory (special) sub-divided 
into six classes (vide Schedule VIII of Table No. IV). 

IX. Railway materials (vide Schedule IX of Table No. IV). 

X. Intermediate between railway and factory (vide 

Schedule X of Table No. IV). ' 

XI- Liquors (vide Schedule XI of Table No. IV) 

No IV* U - Steamers and launc,3es ("*<& Schedule XII of Table 
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We shall deal with each Schedule separately and atj 
note briefly the reasons for placing particular art 
%Tany category, where explanations are necessary. 

Schedule I _The reasons for placing most of. these articles 

in this category are fairly obvious. It has been necessary to 
subdivide two main heapingsof the tariff by removing Nails” 
from the beading ** Iron and steel ' dutiable at 10 per cent, and 
4< Cans tinued ” from the handing “ Iron and steel ,” dutiable at 
15 per cent* Nails and kerosene oil tins find their way so uni¬ 
versally throughout the country that we considered it necessary 
to place these items in this schedule. We have also placed in 
this schedule fire arms, gunpowder, etc., as being more com¬ 
monly required in rural areas than by the average dweller in 
towns. 

We have also included silve r bullion in this schedule. 
It was imported free of duty in 192&.29 but a duty of 
four annas an ounce was imposed in the Finance Act 
of 1930, and account will have to be taken of it in the 
future. Presumably silver is attracted primarily to the more 
wealthy districts arid there is little doubt that as a whole 
British India possesses proportionately more wealth than 
the States. On the other hand, silver, whether in the form of 
jewellery or otherwise, is used largely for hoarding purposes 
particularly in the backward parts of the country where banking 
facilities are not readily available. This fact coupled with the 
more prevalent fashion of displaying silver plate among well to- 
do classes in the States has led us to give more weight to the 
claim of the Stales and to include silver among the articles of 
universal consumption. It is presumed that, if silver is again 
required for purrency purposes, the duty accruing therefrom will 
be included under duty on the Government stores and not in the 
general account. 

Schedule 11 — We have placed in ihis schedule a most im. 
poitant item, viz., sugar. Although it may be said to be an 
article of universal consumption, in rural parts where the stan¬ 
dard of living is necessarily lower the use of country sugar and 
especially bf ** gur ’* must obviously be more extensive than 
elsewhere. Hence we have excluded it from the universal cate¬ 
gory and have placed it in one intermediate between articles of 
universal consumption and those consumed in A Class 
towns. Other items which we have included in this 
category are clocks and watches, glass and glassware, paper, 
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rd and stationery, soap and fireworks, We were kD 
filed to include most of these in the category of A class 
townsfbut having regard on the one hand to the very large popu¬ 
lation iti smaller towns, where the use of these articles woufd.be 
fairly common, and the equally vast village population on the 
other, whose use of these would be comparatively, rare, we felt it 
more reasonable to accord them a position intermediate between 
the A class town and the universal category* 

Schedule JJJ .— Here we have grouped articles such as are in 
common use in towns, but which are not necessarily confined to 
persons who have adopted western standards of dress and living 
generally. We have also placed in this schedule certain items 
such as brass sheets, copper sheets and other metals which might, 
at first sight, appear to belong rather to the general factory 
schedule. After full consideration* however, we .felt that these 
commodities are very largely used by handicraftsmen dwelling 
in small towns, and in any case any error due to ignoring the fact 
that these items are also of the factory category would be 
balanced by the equally valid fact that there are items included 
in the factory schedule which are also consumed in considerable 
quantities in small towns. 

We have included drugs and medicines in this schedule and, 
in order to do this, have had to split up the main heading Che¬ 
micals, drugs and medicines*’ in the revenue returns. The two 
classes were separately‘recorded up to 1927-2d and presumably a 
separate record can again be maintained for them in the fu¬ 
ture. 

We have also included in this schedule l/7th of the duty 
collected on pneumatic tyres, as we find that in the year 1928-29, 
roughly 1 /7th of the imports of pneumatic tyres related to bi¬ 
cycles, and bicycles obviously fall within the category of articles 
consumed mainly in towns of 10,000 people and over. 

Foreign tea has also been included in this schedule for the 
reason that a large quantity of tea is produced in India, Foreign 
tea is likely to be used more in blending and mainly by the upper 
classes. In any case the existence of a vast amount of local tea 
justifies the position we have accorded to this item. 

Schedule 7F._ We have placed in this category, intermedi. 
ate between Class A and Class B towns, the duty collected under 
the head '* conveyances ”, These are largely motor buses and 
motor lorries. Motor buses are now so universal throughout 
the country, most services radiating from small as well as big 
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that, if it had been possible to separate them from qjT _ 
^ evances, we should have placed them in Schedule 111 But 
us we have not been able to separate the duty between motor 
buses and other conveyances, and, as the latter relate mainly to 
larger towns we feel justified in classifying conveyances in an 
intermediate class between the two types of towns. 

Schedule V .—In this category we have placed articles such 
as are mainly used by people who have adopted western stan¬ 
dards of living and also items of building materials such as are 
obviously consumed mainly in the big towns. 

We have also included motor cars in this schedule as the 
distribution of petrol (see paragraphs 38-39 on petrol excise) 
suggests this, especially as we have placed motor buses in a 
more universal category. With motor cars we have grouped 
nneumatic tyres and lubricating oil. The use of the latter in 
factories and of lorries in connection with factories provides 
some compensation for not including any share of these items 
with conveyances (motor buses and lorries. ) 

Schedule VI _This includes articles which are mainly con. 

sumee m factories omitting such hems as are placed in Schedule 
Vir This represents a class intermediate between towns and 
factories and includes such items as iron and steel. We felt that 
in allocating this item factories must be taker into considera¬ 
tion as well as large buildings in towns, and that the fairest way 
of making the distribution would be to place them in a class 
intermediate between the two. Other articles which for similar 
reasons we have placed in this schedule are “ Hardware, iron¬ 
mongery and tools ” and “Dyes and paints 

Schedule F///with its six sub-divisions does not need much 
comment as it is obvious that the distribution, for instance, of 
raw tobacco, must be based on tobacco factories. In this case 
we would mention the fact that one of the largest tobacco facto¬ 
ries in India is situated in the British admininistered area ot 
Bangalore in the Mysore State We understand that the sur- 
plus revenues of this “administered area” are allo¬ 
cated to the State of Mysore, in which it is situat¬ 
ed and inconsequence we have given credit to the states 
for the duty accruing from the raw tobacco consumed in 
that factory. This is consistent with the results which follow 
from the fact that the population of administered areas has not 
been included in the Census in British India and ha.v there¬ 
fore been included by us in Indian States. The result is to give 
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5 latefor duty accruing from consumption in adminis 

i v ap^generally. 

The methods by which we have arrived at the percentage in 
each case are given in Table No„ III'. In item (c) “ Cotton 
we aving ” we have amalgamated the percentage of output of 
the mills with the percentage of workers taken from the Census 
returns, with a view to allowing for the hand-loom Industry, 
which, in Madras at any rate, uses a considerable amount of 
imported yarn. 

Schedule IX (Railway Materials).— Under this is credited the 
duty accruing on railway materials other than those imported by 
Government for State Railways which are included under the 
head “ Government Stores’*. We have ascertained from the 
Railway Department that the mileage of railways, from which 
the duty under this head accrues, is 5773*46 in Indian States as 
against 13740’16 in British India. We have apportioned the 
duty on this basis. It may be argued that the duty on railway 
stores consumed on railways in Indian States over which jurisdic¬ 
tion has been ceded, should not be credited to the States, but we 
have been unable in the short time at our disposal to find out the 
figures of such railways. 

Schedule X merely deals with coal and coke, which we have 
allocated between Railways and Factories. 

Schedule X/ {Liquors).— We have allocated to R class towns 
inter alia articles which are mainly consumed by Europeans and 
Indians who have adopted western standards of living^ We 
have not however included with them the item imported 
liquors’* as the adoption of western standards of living by Indians 
by no means necessarily carries with it the habit of imbibing 
foreign strong liquors, The percentage for B class towns is 14*5, 
and w r e suggest 10 per cent, which is somewhat above two-thirds 
of the former as a reasonable one for liquors. It should be 
pointed out that in distributing the total share of the States under 
this head among individual States the proportion of the B class 
town population should be adopted as the basis and not that of 
universal population. 

Schedule All includes the comparatively small item of 
steamers and launches. We have allocated the whole of this to 
British India on the ground that it is composed chiefly of* craft 
imported for port use, and practically all the ports in Indian 
States levy their own import duty. 

3 


L 
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Government Stores :—The accounts of 1928 29jgn_ 

is. 67 lakhs approximately was paid as duty on Govern¬ 
ment stores. It is obvious that none of these articles was con¬ 
sumed in Indian States, and hence this amount must be deducted 
from the total available for distribution. The question arises, 
however, as to whether some account should not likewise be 
taken of the stores imported by States for the purpose of their 
governments, before attempting a distribution of the residue on 
the basis of relative proportions of population etc. The duty on 
such stores will have found its way into the general revenue 
returns, and we have taken the whole of these into consideration 
in working out our scheme of distribution. At the same time it 
should be stated that the duty recorded under Government stores 
does not represent the whole duty paid by Government. The 
value of imported stores purchased in India on account of the 
principal railways during 1928-29 amounted to nearly 7 crores 
as against approximately 10 crores worth of stores imported 
from abroad, and the report of the Indian Stores Department 
shows also that a considerable (though not proportionately 
great) amount of other imported stores were purchased in India. 
Further, we have adopted special methods of distribution of duty 
in the case of such materials as railway plant and rolling stock, 
and Factory stores which would constitute some of the principal 
classes of stores impor ted by the Governments of Indian States. 
Moreover, the States get the requirements of their Military 
Departments free of duty. We therefore consider that on the 
whole our calculations are not vitiated by the absence of a spe- 
cific head for u Government Stores’* under the States. 

23. The figures given in the various schedules relate to the 
year 1928-29, and show how the customs revenue for that parti¬ 
cular year would have been distributed between the Government 
of India and the Indian Slates oil the basis of our scheme. They 
will, of course, vary from year to year according to fluctuations 
in the import trade and variations in the rates of duty imposed. 
It will, however, be possible to work out similar statements for 
future years, provided the revenue statistics are altered in certain 
small particulars. We have been able to divide certain main 
headings by consulting the provincial volumes of the Annual 
statements of Sea-borne Trade, but we have not been able to 
ascertain precisely the amount of drawbacks and refunds granted 
under each subdivided heading. If our scheme is adopted for 
the future, it will, in consequence, be necessary to maintain 
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figures for these subdivided headings as regards b)^ 
nd refunds and drawbacks. These headings are indicated 
able No. V. 

24. Treatment of Drawback Duty It will be noticed 
that to each item of drawback we have added 1 /7th, because the 
amount of duty paid in drawback amounts to 7/8ths only of the 
duty paid on first import. It is correct to add this 1 /7th of the 
drawback as it is obvious that the articles on which the draw¬ 
back was paid did not find their way into Indian States. We 
understand that the theory underlying the payment of 7/8ths of 
the duty only is to compensate Government for expenses incurr¬ 
ed in connection with the original assessment and with the iden¬ 
tification of the goods at the time of reshipment. Thus the 
3/7th which we have added represents payment received by Go¬ 
vernment and we have accordingly deducted a corresponding 
sum from the total expenditure under ‘ Customs * before allocat¬ 
ing to the States their share in this expenditure. 

25. Courtesy Concessions. —Ruling Princes enjoying a 
permanent dynastic salute of 19 guns or over (at present li in 
number) have the privilege of importing free of customs duty, 
articles intended for their personal use or for the persona! use of 
their families, or for .use in their palaces and the grounds attach¬ 
ed thereto. The value of these concessions amounted as fol¬ 
lows :— 

R*. 

198,000 (roundly) 

118,000 (roundly) 

312,000 (roundly) 
our scheme of distribution which 
realised by the Government of 


1927 ... 

1928 

1929 ... 

These figures do not affect 
applies to the actual duty 
India. 

26. Export Duty, —A comparatively small number of 
articles is included in the Export Tariff Schedule, and it is not 
difficult to work out the share of the States on the basis of pro¬ 
duction. Their share in the rice and jute crop has been ascer¬ 
tained from th(£ publications entitled i% Estimates of Area and 
Yield ” and the 4 ‘ Statistical Abstract The year 1927-28 has 
had to be taken, as the latest edition of the latter publication is 
of that year, and the information contained in the former is in¬ 
sufficient in itself. 

27. For computing the duty on hides and skins the figures 
published in the Livestock Census (1924-23) have been used. 
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Ire admittedly incomplete for the States, and we^ 
fen able to supplement them by the figures published in 
Statistical Abstract of Baroda. The majority, however j of 
the more important States are included, and indeed, it is proba¬ 
ble that the share of the States in the skin trade is, if anything, 
over-represented by the figures we have obtained. 

28. All jute mills are situated in British India, and conse¬ 
quently we have allotted no share in the export duty on jute 
manufactures to the States. 

29 Table No. VI shows how the percentages have been 
obtained and Table No. VII the actual amount of export duty 
allotted to the Indian States from the revenue of 1928-29, 

30. The total amount of the customs revenue of India 
(excluding Burma) for the year 1928*29, which would, under 
our scheme have been allocated to the States is shown in Table 
No. VIII. 

We should, however, mention here that the statistics we 
have mttde use of include also the duty collected at Cochin 
(compare .paragraph 12) The effect of this will be corrected by 
the inclusion of the moiety refunded to Cochin in the expenditure 
to be apportioned between the States and British India. 

31. Defects of the Scheme. We have shown in pre¬ 
vious paragraphs how the lack of statistics led us to work out 
the scheme which we are submitting and we have indicated 
above how rough and ready any such scheme must necessarily 
be. After presenting the results of the scheme, as worked out 
for one particular year, we feel it necessary again to emphasise 
this point. The individual States differ so greatly in composi¬ 
tion that the utmost which we can hope for is that the total 
figure at which we have arrived, represents a fair estimate of the 
amount of import duty which the States, as a whole, contribute 
by their consumption of the articles imported. It is possible by 
taking the Census and other statistics of individual States to 
divide this sum into separate shares for each State, but the 
results so obtained are likely to be less accurate as representing 
the shares contributed by individual States. Still less accurate 
is the result likely to be when applied to particular items in the 
tariff; for instance, a State which is mainly agricultural is likely 
to import more manufactured articles than have been allotted to 
it in our scheme and less than its allotted share of factory stores. 

32. Comparison of results with statistics received 
from States J- We received a number ot statements from some 
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4tes in reply to our requests for import statistics. A 
to distinguish between foreign and country goods, but 
Majority frankly admitted that it was impossible to draw this 
distinction. The statistics were given in various ways ; some¬ 
times the quantities of articles were shown and sometimes their 
value. Again, the commodities were grouped in such a way as 
to render impossible a satisfactory comparison between the 
States figures and the Government of India revenue statistics. 

33. Thus we have not been able to make such use of these, 
statistics as we should have wished, and where we did attempt a 
comparison between our general scheme of distribution and the 
claim of a State as represented by the figures supplied, the result 
was disappointing. For instance, Hyderabad provided us with a 
statement compiled from its customs returns and attempted a 
differentiation between imported and country goods. The values 
given represented, of course, the value of the goods on the 
borders of Hyderabad State, including the customs duty previous¬ 
ly paid at British Indian ports. After deducting the proper 
amount on this account and calculating the British Indian duty 
on the remainder, we arrived at a figure considerably below the 
amount that Hyderabad would obtain under our scheme of 
general distribution. The discrepancy in some items was 
distinctly large, notably in sugar, cotton piecegoods and kerosene 
oil. Again, in the case of Mysore, our allocation on account of 
sugar is too generous as compared with the claim made by the 
State, whereas the reverse is the case with sugar imports of 
Baroda and Indore. 

34 These discrepancies in the case of particular items and 
e ven in the case of the total share of an individual State do not 
necessarily detract from the value of our scheme, considered as a 
comparison between the States as a whole and British India. An 
assumption underlying the scheme is that articles of universal 
consumption are consumed in all parts of India in quantities pro¬ 
portionate to the total population. This may be true of the 
country considered as a whole, but not of particular areas in it. 
Similarly, with large towns, a comparison between two towns of 
equal population may reveal large differences of consumption due 
to diverse habits of living and climatic considerations, and yet a 
comparison of all large towns in the States with all large towns 
in British India may well reveal a scale of consumption propor¬ 
tionate to the total inhabitants of all such towns in the two areas, 

I he States are not confined to one portion of the country but 
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till over, and diversity of habits and ciimateT^tl 
^TiSej^io affect equally the States and British India. 

35 . While, therefore, the scheme we put forward may not 
be accurate when applied to individual States, we feel tolerably 
sanguine that the total share of the States worked out collectively 
by us represents a fairly approximate estimate of the duty accru¬ 
ing to Central Revenues from the consumption of imported 
articles in the States. 


CHAPTER III. 

EXCISE REVENUE. 


36. Our terms of reference assumed that the allocation of 
customs and excise revenue would be made on the same basis, 
but this is not entirely the case, as Provincial excise is levied on 
goods such as drugs and liquors, the distribution of which is 
strictly controlled. We have been able to obtain from Local 
Governments and Administrations the exact share of their excise 
revenue which is obtained from supplies made to Indian States. 
The excise revenue, however, which accrues to the Central 
Government from petrol, kerosene oil and silver can only be 
allocated m accordance with a scheme of distribution as in the 
case of the customs revenue. 

37. Provincial Excises:— The result of our enquiries from 
Local Governments and other Administrations is to be found in 
Table No. IX. The figures obtained are for the year 1928-29. 
These figures will, of course, vary from year to year, differing 
not only by reason of variations in the amounts consumed but 
tlso on accout of changing rates of duty and changing arrange¬ 
ments of supply. For instance, the Government of Madras has 
been introducing a scheme whereby the whole of the excise 
revenue on drugs is refunded to the States with the exception of 
a fixed centage charge based on the amount of drugs supplied. 
Thus whereas a considerable sum is shown against the Puduk- 
kottai State for 1928-29, it will be much reduced for subsequent 
years as the new arrangement came into force with effect from ihe 
1 st of April 1929. Fresh figures will accordingly have to be 
obtained each year and the total figure we have given can only be 
taken as representative of the year 1928-29. The figures of 
exciseable drugs as supplied to us by the Slates themselves do 
not in all cases accord with those stated by the Local Govern- 
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[t is clear from the correspondence we have had ol* 
/with the Government of Bihar and Orissa that tins - 
r^pancy is due to the difference between actual consumption 
and import by the States in a particular year. It is obvious that 
where an adjustment of revenue between the States and British 
India is contemplated, the latter figure must be taken. The 
figure given in our statement represents t he duty which actually 
accrued in 192S.29 on drugs supplied to States during that year. 

38. Imperial Excises-— (a) Petrol : —We have examined 
some figures of distribution of petrol obtained from Oil 
Companies far the purpose of the Road Development Board, 
and we have also received figures of consumption from a 
large number of States. The former, which are admittedly 
approximate, show that in 1928, whereas the total amount 
distributed represented a consumption of 0T9 gallons pet- 
head throughout all India (excluding Burma), the consump¬ 
tion per head in Indian States was 0.10 gallons only. Ths> 
States figures for 192^-29 which have been, for the most part, 
collected for the purpose of our enquiry, and do not represent 
m the majority of cases previously recorded customs figures, 
show a consumption of just under 0T4 gallons per head. These 
figures are not complete as they cover a population of just under 
45 millions out of some 69 millions inhabitants. The actual 
amount available for consumption during 1928-29, as shown in 
Table No. X discloses a total consumption of 0 13 gallons per 
head throughout India. The consumption per head in the States, 
as worked out from their figures, varies very considerably from 
Cr 37 in Tra van core to 0*02 in the Bihar and Orissa States, the 
Southern Indian figures being considerably in excess of Central 
and Northern India. We find that the areas for which we have 
not received figures are mainly those where the incidence of 
consumption is les.s than the average of 0“14 gallons per head, 
and as such the actual average for all States should be taken at 
less than 0M4 gallons per head. In view of this and the inci¬ 
dence of consumption in States derived from the Oil Companies 
figures, viz., Q 10 gallons per head, we should scarcely be justi¬ 
fied in taking a higher figure than 0*12 gallons per head for the 
States. The actual amount available for consumption during 
1928-29, as shown in Table No. X. discloses a total consump¬ 
tion of 0*18 gallons per head throughout India. The pro¬ 
portion of consumption per head between the States and 
India is thus 2 : 3. 
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3 9l We have to include the maritime States in thes? 
ons as the Travaneore published returns do not record 
ffSect import of foreign petrol by sea, nor can we find that 
Kathiawar States import any. The fact is consistent with 
small imports into British India of foreign petrol in 1928.29 (the 
duty amounted to Rs. 4,000 only, excluding Burma). In conse¬ 
quence, in considering the allocation of the excise duty on petrol, 
we have taken all the States, with the exception of Kashmir to 
whom a refund of duty is paid. The percentage of total popu¬ 
lation of the contributing States to that of all India excluding 
Burma, amounts to 22 as against 20 in our customs computation, 
and twodhirds of this represents a percentage of approximately 
15. In view of the small amount of customs duty involved and 
the fact that the rate of duty is the same, we have added this to 
the excise figure. The result of out distribution is shown in 
Table No X. It may be noted that, although the duty was 
raised to 6 annas a gallon in March 1929, the surplus obtained 
from the additional 2 annas is earmarked for the Roid Develop¬ 
ment Board and cannot be treated as excise revenue for pur- 
poses of distribution. 

40. (l>) Kerosene; —The import duty on kerosene has 

been included in Table I V—.Schedule I. We have not amalga¬ 
mated this with the excise duty, as in the case of petrol, as the 
amount of foreign kerosene imported is considerable and the 
rates of duty differ. We have excluded the maritime States from 
any share in the customs duty, but propose to include them in 
the distribution of the excise duty, as they import large quanti¬ 
ties of country oil from Bombay and Karachi, as shown in the 
Annual Statements of the Maritime Trade of Bombay and Sind. 
A in the case of the customs duty on kerosene, we suggest a 
distribution of the excise duty on a populdtion basis and hence 
allot 22 per cent, to the States (excluding Kashmir state which 
receives a refund of the duty levied). 

Table No. XI shows the quantity available for consumption 
in India (excluding Burma) during the year 1928-29 and the 
amount of duty available for distribution. Che rate of dnty 
has since been raised by 50 per cent, and the amount available 
for distribntion on this basis would have been Rs. 1 . 05 , 41,000 
in round figures, of which the share of the States would have 
been Rs. 23,19,000 approximately. 

41. ( c ) Silver;— I he duty was imposed only in March 

1930. Future revenue should, we suggest, be distributed on a 
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/n basis, Vide paragraph 21 of the customs portion 

^_The btii||c of‘the production is. itr Burma, which 

exported to India in 1928-29, 82,43,476 ounces : duty on this at 
the present rate would have amounted to Rs. 20,60, 869 and the 
share of the States at 22 per cent, would have been Rs. 4,53,000, 
approximately. 


<SL 


CHAPTER IV. 

SALT REVENUE. 

42. We are. required to estimate the amount accruing to 


Central Revenues from the consumption of taxed soil in Indian 
States. These computations are to be made on the assnmption 
that existing salt agreements are to continue in force The 
problem is somewhat similar to that of customs except that 
unlike the latter, where no actual statistics of distribution are 
available, the various Administration Reports do enable us to 
trace on broad lines the quantities finding their way into various 
Provinces and groups of States. Correspondence however 
with the Collectors of Salt Revenue has shown that the statistics 
available in these documents deed only with direct issues from 
the places of manufacture and ignore the effect of further retail 
distribution across the boundaries of contiguous territories. We 
h ive accordingly devised a scheme which’makes allowance for 
tnis factor. 

43. In this chapter we have dealt with both imported salt 
and that which is manufactured in India, in order to arrive at a 
proper scheme of distribution. This has been possible in view 
of the fact that the excise and customs duties are identical iu 
rate Table No. XII shows the quantities of salt produced in 
looc?*’ Bornba y> Northern India and Sind during the years 
1920-27 to 1928-29, as distributed over the several areas which 
they serve. These figures are taken from the respective Salt 
c mmistration Reports. In this connection we should mention 
tout we have made due allowance for salt which the States of 
Dikaner, Gwalior and Jaisalmer are entitled to manufacture 
u-.der their agreements. We have not been able to ascertain 
whether each of these States manufactures the full amount 
permissible under the. agreements, but, for the purpose of our 
calculations, we have assumed that they do so. If, in any year 
‘ 2 s ,ound that the y not manufacture the full quantities, it is 
only necessary to make a small readjustment of the difference in 

4 16370 
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§§yba/c illations. The statement also includes the quahtitileJbL. 
owtfTm ported by sea. Statistics showing the actual distribution 
of imported salt are not available, but we gather that it is 
mainly consumed in Bengal and Assam and to a smaller degree 
in Bihar and Orissa and to a still smaller degree in the United 
Provinces. We have made the distribution of imported salt 
among these three areas in the proportion in which similar 
imports have been allocated in the publication entitled “ The 
Systems and Practice of Salt Administration in India”. 

44. We have thus been able to compute the average 
quantities of salt which found their way into the areas specified 
in column 1 of the statement during the years 1926-27 to 
1928-29 As stated above, these figures do not in all cases, 
represent the final distribution of the salt and it is likely that 
the amount shown against any particular area may be more or 
less than the actual quantity finding its way into that area, the 
excess or deficiency being reflected in ibe figures of the neigh- 
bouring States or Provinces. We consider, therefore, that the 
total o? a group of contiguous areas would more accurately 
represent the total consumption in the group area. It will thus 
be possible to distribute the total consumption in the larger 
group proportionately between the population of Indian States in 
that group and British India. In making this grouping we 
have been influenced by the fact that the quantity of salt 
consumed in the different parts of India differs according to the 
habits of the peop!e s and varies with the dietary ; cf. paragraph 
166 of the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
1924 - 25 , Volume I. The result of our investigations also Con- 
firms this view. 

45, We have, therefore, combined the areas in column 1 of 
Table No. XI) into the following main groups 

(1) Madras, Coorg, Mysore, and Madras States (except 
Travancore and Cochin), 

(II) Bengal and Assam including Manipur, Bengal States 
and Sikkim. 

(Ml) Bihar and Orissa including States, 

(IV) Sind, Baluchistan, Khairpur and Baluchistan States, 

(V) Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Baroda (except 
Okbamandal and Amreli), Western India States, Bom¬ 
bay States (except Khairpur), Hyderabad and Central 
Provinces States. 
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be ineritiohed that the 
in the various groups is 


) United Provinces, the Punjab, North-West Ffotper 
Province^ Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi Province, United 
Provinces States, Rajputana* Central India Gwalior, 
Punjab States and Kashmir. 

46. The total quantity of salt consumed in each of these 
groups has been apportioned in Table No. XIII between Tie 
States and British India ih that group according to the relative 
populations, with this modification that in the case of group (V) 
we have excluded the population of Kathiawar States, the 
Baroda Districts of Okhamandal and Ainrelj and Cutch, as they 
depend mostly on local manufacture. But, as the Kathiawar 
States are found to import a small quantity, credit has been 
given for the exact amount stated in the Bombay Salt Adminis¬ 
tration Reports. Travancore and Cochin have been omitted, as 
all the salt imported by them is free of duty 

We have excluded Burma from our computations for the 
same reasons as in the case of.Customs, 

47, In this connection it m&y 
amount of salt consumed per head 
worked out by us to be as follows i— 

(I) Madras, Mysore, etc., group 20*32 lbs, (2) Bengal, 
Assam, group 12*59 lbs. (3) Bihar and Orissa group, 11*20 
lbs. (4) Sind, Baluchistan group, 10-19 lbs. (5) Bombay* 
Central Province , Hyderabad group, 13*31 lbs. (6) United 
Provinces, Punjab, Rajputana and Gemini India ercuo 
10*99 lbs. * h 

These figures, compare reasonably well with those stated m 
paragraph 166 of the Taxation Enquiry Committee's Report 
although we realise that our figures are apt to be slightly higher 
in view of the fact that we are working on the Census of 
1921-22 and the iota! consumption of 1926 27 to 1928-29. At 
the same time we feel that our grouping together of contiguous 
areas would give more accurate results, as already explained. 
The fact that we are dealing with the Census of 1921, and the 
total consumption of a later period should not affect materially 
our calculations of the share of consumption of the States, as 
they are based on relative proportions, of the populations. The 
gross amount of salt supplied to Indian States (excluding 
Travancore and Cochin) through the agency of the Government 
of India Salt and Customs Departments during the years 
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to 1928-29 has been worked out to be* 94 ? 5^9 ^Jb- 
s pe r ann um. < 

48. Treatment of concessional supplies ™Under their 
agreements some States are entitled to definite quantities of salt 

(1) free of duty, or (2) free both of price and duty, or (3) 
at concessional prices and half free of duty. 

In arriving, therefore, at the quantity of salt on which 
duty has been paid by States, due account has to be taken of 
the amount of salt on which no duty or only half duty Is paid. 
We have compiled a list of these concession inter alia in Table 
Mo, XIV from which it will bo seen that the total quantity of 
salt to be provided duty free per annum is 3,09,855 maunds 
(half duty free salt has been reduced to terms of full duty free 
salt by taking only half the quantity of the former). In actual 
working, a State may not be supplied with the full amount of 
duty free salt to which it is entitled in any particular year, but 
the deficiency is made good in a subsequent year. It is, there¬ 
fore, sufficient for our purposes to take the actual quantities to 
which the States are entitled. Deducting this and the quantity 
of salt manufactured by the States themselves, from the gross 
consumption, we arrive at the amount of salt on which duty has 
been paid by the States. This quantity for the period in 
question was 91,40,145 maunds per annum. 

49. Treatment of duty free supplies which have been 
commuted INTO cash payments We find that in the case of 
certain States which were entitled under their original agree¬ 
ments to stipulated quantities of salt free of duty, subsequent 
agreements have been entered into, under which such free 
supplies have been commuted into fixed cash payments. We 
feel that in the'sq cases the States are not entitled to be credited 
again with the duty on that amount of salt in respect of which 
compensations have already been paid ; in other words, that 
they are entitled to credit only on the amount of duty paid salt 
consumed over and above the amounts for which compensations 
have already been paid. The total quantity which should thus 
be deducted from the quantity specified in paragraph 48 is 
2,44,000 maunds and after taking this into consideration the net 
amount of salt on which duty should be credited to the States 


* Gross amount consumed ... ... 95,49,COO 


Less prodtfctiou by States 


99,000 

94,50,000 
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to 88,96,145 maunds. At the current rate of di! 
lias been in force since 1924, the credit to the States 
under this head amount to Rs. 1,11,20,000, 



50. Although the scheme may be in some respects rough 
and ready, we feel that we can claim for it a higher degree of 
accuracy than in the case of Customs $ as we have been able to 
ascertain the broad lines of distribution, and by dividing the 
country into groups to assess with reasonable accuracy the 
total quantity consumed in each group. In the application of 
this scheme to individual States the same degree of accuracy is 
not likely to be attained and in consequence we doubt whether 
the scheme can be applied with complete satisfaction to the 
claim of any individual State. 


CHAPTER V. 

TRIBUTES. 

51, We have been asked to compile a detailed statement of 
all payments under the head 4 Tributes * in so far as they are 
available to the Government of India for general expenditure, 
payments earmarked for. special or local purposes particularly 
beneficial to the States concerned being separately listed. The 
requi red figures will be found in Table No. XV. They are 
based on such information as was readily available from the 
records of the Government of India. Statement A of the 
Table embodies Tributes which are available to the Government 
of India for general expenditure and statement B those tributes 
which are received for special or local purposes, 

52 % We have indicated in the ‘Remarks" column of 
Statement A as far as information was readily available, 
whether a particular payment is for 

(a) the price of protection, (b) maintenance of troops, (c) 
commutation for maintenance of troops, (d) quit rent for land, 
and land revenue. 


53. In the case of Statement B the nature of the specific 
objector service for which the tribute is paid has also been 
hid mated. 






55. The view taken by the Army Authorities of the 
Government of India as to the impossibility of differentiation 
between the expenditure of the Government of India for pur¬ 
poses of external defence and for purposes of internal security 
(vide paragraph 96) renders a similar distinction unnecessary in 
the case of States Forces, and indeed the Army Authorities have 
themselves suggested that we should instead ascertain the total 
effective military expenditure of the States, 

56. In reply to the enquiries which we made on the basis 
of our terms of reference, the Military Adviser in-Chief provided 
us with a statement showing the expenditure incurred by States 

tbe various units included under the keorginization scheme 
differentiating between :_ 

(a) Units earmarked for service, (b) Units that are for 
loan to Government but not yet earmarked, (c) those for 
internal security. 

He poini.d out, however, that it was doubtful whether the 
figures supplied included all the items of expenditure which we 
required ; such as expenditure in connection with the construc¬ 
tion and upkeep of barracks, etc. He suggested that we 
should apply direct to the States on the subject. We adopted 
this suggestion and the result is shown in Table No XVI. 
We have taken the figures in each case to the nearest thousand 
rupees. 

1 he expenditure has been divided under two heads r_ 

(*) Indian States borces, (2) Other military expenditure, 

I he former heading has not been sub-divided, into the two 
categories of internal security and external defence, partly 
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tfsy such a distinction is now unnecessary, and p; 
ke separate figures have not been given by all States, We 
rould mention here that where the States have given a lump 
figure for overhead charges, we have divided it pro rata between 
the “ States Forces'* and other Army expenditure, and, where 
the capital cost, of barracks has been separately shown and the 
recurring charges on the account have not been merged in the 
overhead charges, we have calculated the annual charge 'at 6 per 
cent, on the capital cost We have deduced the total expendi¬ 
ture under Indian States Forces to fie Rs. 2,31,71,000 as 
against Rs, 2,09,38,000 in the Statement supplied by ’the Mili¬ 
tary Adviser-in Chief. This discrepancy of Rs. 29,33,000 is in 
the main accounted for by the inclusion of overhead’charges, 
etc., in the figures supplied by States and may be considered to 
be reasonable 

57, The expenditure under the head 11 States Forces >* may 
be considered to be lt effective M military expenditure as described 
by the Army authorities but it is doubtful whether all the other 
military expenditure” 1 can be so regarded. Most of the States 
which maintain armies have joined the Reorganization Scheme, 
some of the principal exceptions being Baroda, Travanoore, 
Cochin, and Kolhapur. It is only in the case of these principal 
States that a considerable proportion of their military expendi¬ 
ture could probably be classed as effective, but we are not in a 
position to say what this proportion is as we are not aware of 
the composition or the standard of efficiency of their troops. 
Again, certain States which wholly or partially have come under 
the Reorganization Scheme have also claimed to incur certain 
other military expenditure. Here also we are unable to say 
whether any part of such expenditure is to be regarded as 
“ effective’’ military expenditure and how far it really should be 
excluded as being incurred on M Armed Police 1 ’, “ State Band ” 
and so on The time at our disposal has not been sufficient to 
make a further investigation into this point, which would have 
involved us in lengthy correspondence with the States, We 
have, however, been able to exercise some check by means of 
the «« Return of Military Forces, Aircraft, etc , in Indian States'’ 
which is maintained in the Political Department, and to eliminate 
the expenditure given by the following States, which are shown 
in that Return as possessing no regular troops, but only armed 
police: 
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Imbay, Janjira, Sant, Bhadarwa, Umetha, JambuA^v-*. 

yjjjbt. 

Jt is however almost certain that in the case of other States 
also, expenditure on armed police, State Band, etc., has been 
included, but we are not in a position to check this and hence 
cannot say definitely whether the amount under the heading 
“ Other military expenditure” is entirely spent on 41 effecti ve* * 
troops or otherwise. 


CHAPTER VII. 

IMPERIAL BURDENS. 

58. General remarks In this chapter we have dealt 
with items of Central expenditure classified as Imperial Burdens. 
We were supplied with a provisional list of the items, and were 
required to collect figures showing the average annual expendh 
ture of the Government of India in respect of each item, based 
as far as possible on the actual available figures for three years 
and the revised and budget estimates of the remaining two. We 
have indicated in the body of this chapter where we have taken 
the figures of a shorter period for special reasons. 

59. Although , we are required under our instructions 
merely to collect the figures of expenditure under the Imperial 
Burdens, we have collected and stated such other facts as may 
be useful when the time comes for the actual apportionment of 
4 Imperial Burdens’, between States and British Indfii. We feel 
that by so doing, we have made it unnecessary for the authori¬ 
ties to cover again some of the same grouud and thereby have 
saved some duplication of work. 


I 


High Commissioner for India. 

60. The expenditure on agency services performed by the 
High Commissioner for India falls under the following three 
main heads 

(a) Education Department, (6) Trade Department, and 
(c) General utility services. 

The expenditure under these heads as worked out by the 
High Commissioner on the basis of actuals of 1929-30, is as 
follows:— 

(a) Education Department 
(/>) Trade Department 
(rj General utility services 


^"15,401 or Rs. 2,05,300. 
£Y1 964 or Rs. 2,39,500. 
^11,690 or Rs 1,55,870. 
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ie$e figures are inclusive of an addition for pensic 
rgcs. 

61, As regards (a), the Education Department, the 
share of the cost on account of students from Indian States, 
worked out on the basis of three years average of passports 
issued to such students, amounted to £531 or Rs, 7,080 for 
1929-30 In calculating this figure, students from the Hydera¬ 
bad State have been excluded as His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government have their own Educational Agent in 
England, 

62. As regards (b), *.<?., the Trade Department, the Secretary 
to the High Commissioner has pointed out that “ the number of 
enquiries on behalf of Indian States on which action has been 
taken is very small, and would be infinitesimal in comparison 
with enquiries from or about British India” He adds, however, 
that tl it must he borne in mind that it is India’s export trade, 
that is the centre of interest and that whereas exporters are 
chiefly located in British India, their activities as purchasers of 
exportable goods cover the whole of India, including Indian 
States, and that in that sense the Indian States share the benefit 
of enquiries relative to exporters in British India”. He has 
suggested that a rough estimate might be made of the extent to 
which the Indian states benefit by the activities of the Depart¬ 
ment by reference to some such criteria as relative populations, 
relative cultivable areas and possibly relative forestry and 
mineral wealth, We have adopted this suggestion but have 
carried it somewhat nearer to the export trade by taking the 
more important of India’s exports as recorded in the Review of 
Trade for the year 1928^9, and have estimated the probable 
share of the Indian States in this trade by taking the yield of 
crops and the output of factories in Indian States as compared 
with India as a whole. We reproduce these figures in Table 
No. XVII. The details indicating how the share of the Stales 
has been arrived at are shown in Table No. XVIII. It will be 
seen that the particular items of export dealt With account for 
Rs. 285 crores out of a total export trade of 330 crores in 
1928-29, so that they represent a very fair picture of the export 
trade of India. This statement shows that the share of the 
States in the commodities considered amounts to 14 per cent, of 
the whole.. We should, however, add that we have assumed, 
for instance, that the raw cotton exported arrives in the ports 
from Britisu India and the Indian States proportionately to the 

5 
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if the cotton crop in the respective areas, and thab 
is and skins exported come from the two areas in. proper- 
lion to the total number of cattle in them. We have based our 
suggestions for the allocation of a share in the export duty on 
rice, jute and hides and skins on similar data and it is obvious 
that the same basis must he adopted in both cases. 

63. As regards (c) f general utility services* it rnay be 
stated that most of the advantages which accrue to British 
India froin the general utility services of the High Commis¬ 
sioner’s office in London are open to Indian States, These are 
as follows — 

(l) Securing facilities for officers on deputation or study 
leave, (2) relief and repatriation of destitute Indians, (3,/ issue 
of special nationality certificates for Indian seamen, (4) arrange¬ 
ments in connection with the issue of British passports, (5) pur¬ 
chase of books and periodicals under special terms, and 
(6) library, reading room and other facilities at the India House. 

The High Commissioner for India has suggested that some 
portion of the expenditure under this head may be regarded as 
being special to his representative position on behalf of British 
India and should therefore be excluded before any distribution 
is made. We are unable to suggest what this figure should be, 
as we have not had adequate time for a further reference to the 
High Commissioner. 


II 

The Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 

64. The average annual expenditure incurred by the 
Government of India in connection with this Agency is estimated 
to be Rs. 1,41,600, This figure is made up as follows *.— 

Rs. 

(.1) Ay.trage cost, of South African Agency ... 1,08,000 

(2) Share of Secretariat charges, i.e.^ a pro¬ 
portion of the cost of the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands ... 12.170 

(Ihis is wotked out on the basis that 1/12th 
qf the Joint, Secretary’s time and l/9th of 
the Additional Deputy Secretary's time 
are spent on South Africa. Allowance 
has also been made for office establish¬ 
ment engaged on Emigration work.) 

Special Officer for South African repat¬ 
riates in Madras ... ... 13,000 


( 3 ) 
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) Leave and pensionary charges of establish- 
merit'in India, j .0 , one-third of items (2) 
and (3) above 


For rounding 


8,389 

41 


Total 


1,41,600 


65. Figures showing the exact number of Indian State 
subjects in South Africa are not available, but it is estimated 
that in the Cape Province and Transvaal the proportion of suen 
subjects to the total resident Indian population is one-third and 
that in the Union of South Africa as a whole it would not 
exceed one-fourth. 

We may add that we understand that the Special Officer 
for South African repatriates does' not do the same amount of 
work for Indian State repatriates as fob British Indian iepat- 
riates in the matter of finding employment in India 

III 

Port Quarantine Measures. 

66. This expenditure is of vital benefit to the whole of 
India including the Indian States^ as it is incurred on the 
prevention of the introduction into India of epidemic diseases, 
After taking into account recoveries and contributions from 
various Port Trltsts and Shipping Cornpanies, the net average 
annual expenditure on this account aggregates Rs. 1 47,182 to 
which should be added a sum of Rs. 14,055 on account of 
pensionary charges, making a total of Rs. 1,61,200 per annum 
roundly. 

IV 

Central Agricultural and Veterinary Research. 

67 (i) Tot Imperial Council of Agvicicltural Research ^-The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was instituted in June 
1929 .as a result Of the recommendations of, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India, for the purpose of: — 

(a) the promotion, guidance and co-ordination of agri¬ 

cultural and veterinary research throughout India, 

(b) the training of research workers under a scheme of 

research scholarships or in other ways, 

(0 the collection and dissemination of information in 
regard not only to research but to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and 
(d) the publication of scientific papers, etc. 
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The Royal Commission recommended that, to en 
ncil to embark upon a programme of ordered advana^ 
ip grant should be made to the Council of Rs. 5 q lakhs 
which would constitute a research fund and to which additions 
should be made from time to time as financial conditions 
permitted. Under the scheme as finaiiy sanctioned the Council 
have so far received the following grants : — 

{<*) Administration grant (*.*., for the cost of the staff of 
the Council; — 


,1929-30 recurring ... 

1930*31 recurring ... 

(b) Research grant (non-lapsing)- 


Rs. 

1,40,000 

2,55,000 


1929- 30 Lump*grant for research 

1930- 31 Lump-sum non-recurring grant for 

sugar cultivation 

1930.31 recurring annual grant for research. 


Rs. 

15,00,000 


10,00,000 

5,00,000 


30,00 000 


The recurring administrative grant is for the secretariat of 
the Council and as it came into existence in June 1929 the figure 
for that year does not represent a correct picture of the future. 
An average of Rs 2,75,000 is considered to be nearer the mark. 

As regards research grants^ they are non-lapsing and for 
our purpose it would be better to take an average for a period 
°/ sa y s * x years, The Council’s assets during such a period are 
likely to be Rs. 60 00,000 as shown below: — 


(1) Gra^tsiaiready recei ved 

(2) Balance of lump grant of Rs. 25,00,000 

(paragraph 7 of the Resolution by the 
Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, dated 23rd May 1930; 

(3) Recurring annual grant of Rs. 5,00,000 

for 4 years 


Rs, 

30,00,000 


10 , 00,000 

20,00,000 


60,00,000 


After adding to this the cost of administration of the 
Council, via,, Rs. 2,75,0C0 per annum and an allowance of 
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for the pensionary liability on account of the stafc 
at Rs. 12,94,500 per annum as the average cost of the 
Imperial Conned of Agricultural Research and its activities. 

69. No regular contributions are at present made by Indian 
States towards the cost of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government 
alone have given a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs in r eturn for which 
they have been given representation on trie Council and are 
entitled to apply to the Council for grants for research schemes, 
in the same way as the Provinces in British India. 

(ii) The Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa and 
its substations, 

70. This Institute is fully equipped with laboratories, a 
museum, herbaria and an up to-date scientific library. The 
activities of the Institute are mainly directed towards research, 
experiment and education. As regards research, the Institute 
deals as a rule with problems of general or alMndia importance, 
or with problems which cannot be studied properly or conveni-. 
ently by provincial Governments. On the education 
side, it serves the purpose of a higher teaching institution, 
providing post.graduate courses for selected and distinguished 
graduates ol Indian Universities. With a view to obviating 
the necessity of students going to loreign lands for still higher 
agricultural teaching, specialised courses were started in 1923 
with the object of training students in methods of research and 
fitting them for appointment to the superior posts in the Service, 

I he Institute publishes in the form of scientific reports, the 
results of the research work carried out by members of the staff 
or by research workers. The Institute perform- another very 
important function in so far as it supplies information and 
advice on agricultural topics to all who care to ask for it. 

The net average annual expenditure incurred on this 
Institute including pensionary charges in respect of the staff, 
amounts to Rs. 11,61,000. 

(iii) The Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
and its substation Izatnagar . 

71. The original object of this Institute was to investigate 
the diseases of domesticated animals and to ascertain, as far as 
possible, by biological research, the means of preventing and 
curing such diseases. It has since developed into an extensive 
institution in which sera and vaccines are manufactured more 
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on a large scale for supplies to Local Governments^ 
ian States. The activities of the Institute also consist of 
research in devising suitable remedies for diseases of animals 
which still require investigation, in standardisation of doses and 
experiments, and in new methods of inoculation. etc. The 
educational activities of the Institute consist in imparting post¬ 
graduate instruction and practical training to veterinary officers 
and subordinates deputed by Local Governments and Indian 
States. 

' 72. Under existing arrangements the whpie cost of this 
Institute is more than counterbalanced by receipts from the sale 
of sera and vaccine. 1 '. The Government of India have, however, 
under consideration the recommendation of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture to the effect that the cost of research and of 
manufacture at Muktesar (including Izatnagar) should be 
separated, the former being borne by Central revenues. If this 
recommendation is accepted all the charges of veterinary 
research will become an Imperial burden while the expenditure 
on the manufacture of sera and vaccines will be met from 
charged for their supply at cost' price. It is not possible to 
foresee at this stage what those veterinary research charges 
will exactly be. It is, however, anticipated that they will be in 
the neighbourhood of 3 lakhs per annum. 

No contributions are received from Indian States towards 
either of the two Institutes mentioned above. 


Central Medical Research. 

(/) Indian Research Fund Association . 

73. The Indian Research Fund Association has been 
established fo. the prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental measures generally 
in connection with the causation, mode of spread and preven¬ 
tion of diseases. The work carried out by the Association is 
thus beneficial to the whole of India including the States. 

74. Towards the cost of this. Association the Government 
of India contributes a sum of Rs. 7,50,000 annually. No 

* regular contributions are made by Indian States, 

(it) Central Research Institute , Kasauli, 

75. The Central Research Institute at Kastdui is the 
medical research laboratory of the Government of India. Its 
functions are of an all-India character. It is the . headquarters 
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'sic research, enquiries in the field and other medial 
crch activities connected with the Government of India, and 
is very closely linked with the Indian Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion. It maintains a publication office for the Indian Research 
Memoirs, a special library for the assistance of Indian Research 
Fund Association workers in the field and a stores at the InstL 
tute. It is also the source of manufacture of various vaccines 
and of anti-venomous serum in India. 

76. The average annual expenditure on the Institute 
(including a percentage for pensionary liabilities on account of 
establishment employed) amounts roundly to Rs, 2,38,000 No 
regular contributions are received from Indian States towards 
this expenditure. 

(iii) Pasteur Institute of India Kasauli. 

77. The Pasteur Institute, Kasauli, was opened in 1901 
and was for many years the only institution for anti.tabic 
treatment and research in India. Though similar institutes 
have since been established in other parts of India, 

Cootioor, Shillong and Rangoon, the Kasauli Institute is the 
only one of its kind in Northern India and serves the whole of 
the Punjab, the North West Frontier Province, the United 
Provinces, Delhi, Central India and Rajputanaand the adjacent 
Indian States, besides receiving patients from other parts of 
the country. 

78. For the period of five years endiug 1929 the average 
number of patients treated at this Institute totalled 8,471 per 
annum, Of this number 1673, i.e„ nearly one-fourth, represent 
patients from Indian States. 

79. The Government of India makes an annual contri¬ 
bution to this Institution ol Rs. 17,700 besides occasional non¬ 
recurring contributions p. Rs. 1,64,500 in 1929 30). 
Contributions from Indian States are very fluctuating, e.g 01 in 
1928-29 these amounted to Rs. 2.325 while in 1929-30 they were 
only Rs, 950. 


VI 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital, New Delhi. 

80. The Lady Hardinge Medical College serves as a 
training college for medical women all over India including 
Indian States. 
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1. The annual contribution made by the Governme 
[fa to this College is Rs. 3,14,500, in addition to which non¬ 
recurring grants are also made when necessary. Apart from 
non-recurritig donations given in the past by Indian States 
towards this Institution, the following recurring grants are. 
received from some of the States namely : 


Kashmir 

Rs. 

3,500 per annum. 

Hyderabad 

... Rs 

6.000 per annum. 

Patiala ... 

Rs. 

*3,500 per annum. 

Fandkot 

Rs. 

1,500 per annum. 

Kapurthala 

... Rs„ 

500 per annum. 


Total 


Rs. 15,000 


Recurring grants of Rs 30,000 and Rs. 4 000 p°r annum 
are also made by the Governments of the Punjab and of Bihar 

and Orissa. . 

82 During the last five years 98 students were admitted 
into the college from British India and 18 from Indian States. 

83. We consider it however, relevant to add that in 1912 
Lady Hardinge secured promises of Ks. 15 lakhs from the 
leading Ruling Princes and Nobles for the building of the 
College with its associated hospital, and a training school tor 

nurses, ’and the sum was subscribed on the condition inter alia 

that the Government of India wouid undertake all recurring 
charges after allowing for the income from endowments. 


VII 


The Forest Institute and College at Dehra Dun. 

84. The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun includes 
also the Forest College where students from all over India, 
including Indian States, receive training in forestry. 

85. The net average annual expenditure incurred by the 
Government of India on the Forest Reseaich Institute and the 
College based on the actuals of 1926-27 to 1928-29, is estimated 
to be Rs 8 16,200. Adding to this an allowance ot Ks. 8-\80i 
to cover pensionary liabilities, the total net expenditure is 
Rs. 9 01 500. It has not been possible to apportion this 
expenditure between the Forest Research Institute and the 
College in view of the existence of a number of fac tors common 


•This payment is conditional o» two State nominees being provided 
with accommodation in the College every year, 
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. For instance, certain members of the Institute^ e7g„ 
-4I^Biochemist, Entomologist, Botanist, Silviculturist and the 
Economist have to carry out certain duties in the College also. 
In view of this the expenditure on the two institutions is shown 
above as a lump sum, 

86. We have been furnished with a number of statements 
by the Inspector General of Forests, which show that a consi- 
durable amount of assistance has been given to Indian States by 
the various branches of the Forest Research Institute by way 
of advice and the supply of useful information and statistics in 
various spheres. Speaking generally, the Institute has been of 
considerable benefit to the States in the development of their 
forests and in other directions of economic importance, la this 
respect Indian States are in the same position as provinces in 
British India. It is, however, not possible to estimate in terms 
of money the value of the benefits thus derived by the States 
from the Institute. 

87, As regards the Forest College we have ascertained 
that the average number of students deputed by Indiau States 
for training during the years 1926-27 to 1928.29 was exactly 
half of the total average number of students. Fees are doubt¬ 
less recovered from all students, but these do not cover the cost 
actually incurred by the Government on their training. 


VIII 


Agency Services in Ceylon and Malaya. 

88. We find that the income realised from emigration 
fees levied under the Indian Emigration Act is more than 
sufficient to cover the expenditure on these Agencies and that 
incurred at the ports of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta in this 
connection. Emigrants from Indian States pay their share of 
the fees. We, therefore, consider it unnecessary to note the 
figures of receipts and expenditure under these two heads. 


IX 

Meteorology. 

89. The Indian Meteorological Department was instituted 
in 1875 to combine and extend the work of the various provin¬ 
cial meteorological services which had sprung up belore that 
date. The main existing functions, more or less in the historical 
6 
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in which they were assumed,, may be briefly summa: 
follows:— 

(«) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal districts of 
v the approach of disastrous storms. Since the introduction 
of wireless telegraphy this has been extended to include 
the issue of storm warnings to ships in Indian seas. 

(&) The maintenance of systematic lecords of meteorologi¬ 
cal data and the publication of climatological statistics. 
These were originally undertaken in order to furnish 
data for the investigation of the relation between 
weather and disease. 

The issue to the pitW'ic of up-to-date weather reports 
and of rainfall forecasts. These duties were originally 
recommended by a Committee of Enquiry into the 
causes of famine in India. 

(d) Meteorological researches of a general character, but 
particularly regarding tropical storms and the fore¬ 
casting of monsoon and winter rainfall 
(*■) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(/) The issue of telegraphic warnings of heavy rainfall by 
special telegrams to district officers on departmental 
warning lists (A#., canal and railway engineers), and 
by means of the ordinary daily weather telegram, to 
the public in general. 

(g) Supply of meteorological, astronomical and geophysi¬ 
cal information in response to enquiries from officials, 
commercial firms or private individuals. 

Technical supervision of rainfall registration carried 
out under the control pf ‘Provincial Governments and 
State authorities. 

The srudy of temperature and moisture conditions in 
the upper air by means of instrument—carrying 
balloons, and of upper winds by pilot balloons. 

The issue of weather reports and warnings to aircraft. 
(k) Special investigations at the Airship base, Karachi. 

In addition to these meteorological duties the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department was from time to time made responsible for 
various other important duties, .such as— 

(/) The determination of time in India and the issue of 
time-signals, and also the determination of errors of 
chronometers for the Royal ,Indian Marine and the 
Royal Navy, 


(*) 




m 
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Observations and researches on terrestrial magnetis 
at Bombay. 

(tf) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic examination) of 
the suu at the Solar Physics Observatory at Kodai- 
kanal. 

( 0 ) Maintenance of seismological instruments at various 
centres. 



90. The net total annual expenditure on Meteorology in 
India, including a suitable addition on account of pensionary 


liabilities,, is Rs. 19,10,000. This, however, includes the cost of 
meteorological work done for civil aviation purposes. We 
Understand that it is not possible to ascertain the proportionate 
expenditure on meteorological services for civil aviation, but on 

the basis of the net expenditure, viz. :_Rs. 8,98,000, on 

Meteorology for the year 1926 27, up to which no work was 
done for civil aviation, the expenditure for the latter purposes 
may be estimated at Rs. 10,12,000. 

91. We understand that it is not practicable to assess the 
exact cost of the portion of the Meteorological Department 
which considers, tabulates and co-ordinates the statistics 
received from the various States and British Indian observatories. 
We have therefore taken account of the fact that Indian States 
render assistance in varying degrees in the general interests of 
Meteorology. We append a statement (Table No. XIX) which 
estimates roughly the value of the services rendered by them at 
Rs. 74,400 Credit to the States will have to be given for this 
after the charges indicated in paragraph 90 above and the value 
of services rendered by the States are distributed between British 
India and the States ill any manner which may be decided upon. 


X 


Railway Board. 

92. The average annual expenditure on this account 
R £8 re g a1 .es 15,75^000 inclusive of pensionary liabilities. 


XI 


Net Loss incurred on Strategic Railways. 

93. The average net loss incurred on strategic railways 
amounts to Rs. 1,73,05*000. We are taking this into account 
separately under Military Expenditure. 
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Army, Marine and Military Works, 

94. The net average annual expenditure on 
aggregates Rs. 55,06,28,281 as follows— 


<SL 


this account 


Rs. 

50,39,38757 
63,38,532 
3,96,72,045 
6,78,947 


Army 

Marine 

Military Engineer Services... 

Transfers to Military Reserve Funds .... 

It is not possible to estimate at this stage what the level of 
expenditure will be on the termination of the present contract 
budget with th$ Army Department. It is, however, hoped 
that such expenditure will be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 52,50,00,000. Over and above this expenditure a net 
average loss of Rs. 1,73,05,000 per annum is incurred on strate¬ 
gic railways. The total military expenditure including this 
loss thus amounts to Rs. 56 , 79 , 33 / 281 . Of this a sum of 
Rs. 1,20,00,000 is approximately estimated to relate to military 
expenditure in Burma. The latter does not include expenditure 
in respect of the Royal Indian Marine, as no such expenditure 
is incurred in Burma. 

95. As regards the functions of the Royal Indian Marine, 
it may be mentioned that it undertakes :—* 

(i) the defence of Indian.coasts, harbours and ports and 
the protection of trade in Indian waters, and 
(n) the marine survey of the coasts of India, including 
the ports. 

When survey or other work is undertaken by the Marine 
Department solely for the benefit of g«asf-government bodies or 
Indian Statesi the latter are required to pay the costs involved. 
Similarly Local Governments pay for work undertaken at their 
request when it is conspicuously of local interest, 

96. We are required, under our terms of reference, to 
obtain figures classifying separately expenditure on (a) external 
defence and (b) internal security. We understand, however, 
from the Army authorities that it is impossible to do this. I hey 
consider that ii is impossible to differentiate in military expendi¬ 
ture in India, between expenditure for purposes of external 
defence and for purposes of internal security. The division of 
the garrison in India between external defence troops and 
internal security troops represents the allocation in an order of 
battle which would come into operation in the event of an 
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/war when general mobilization is ordered. Apart fra^nj 
that internal security troops would be required in the 
interests of States and not only for British India, they consider 
that they would also be necessary for the purpose of guarding 
the lines of communication of the field army.* 

97. The question of dividing the military expenditure has 
presumably been raised for the purpose of determining from 
what portion of the total expenditure the States should be 
exempted. As it is impossible to differentiate between expendi¬ 
ture under the two heads, it has been suggested to us that the 
proper share, of the States could be assessed by adding together 
the total military expenditure of British India and the total 
“effective” military expenditure incurred by the States, and 
dividing the whole between the two in whatever ratio may be 
decided upon, whether this be on a population or a revenue 
basis. This suggestion renders it necessary for us to work out 
the “Effective” military expenditure of the States, and we have 
dealt with this problem elsewhere under the “Credit” side of our 
Report. 


XIII 

This Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes and The Chamber. 

98. The following expenditure is incurred by the Govern, 
ment of India in connection with ths Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes and the Chamber :— 


(a) Printing, postage and other miscellaneous 
expenditure 

(h) Maintenance of the Chamber of Princes* 
building 

(This includes charges for the maintenance 
of the building and furniture, house tax, 
electric energy and water supply, running 
of lifts, etc,). 

( c ) Interest at 5 per cent, on the capital cost 
of the building 

(On a rough computation the capital cost has 
been taken to be Rs. 20 lakhs which 
represents the cost of the Princes’ Chamber, 
a share of the cost of the outer ring for 
that portion of the ring which is occupied 


Rs. 


3 000 


20,500 


1,00,000 
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during sessions and also a share of the 
cost of the library, which is intended fox* 
the use of aii the three H6uses<) 

Total 


-@L 


1,23,500 


XIV 


Chiefs* Colleges. 

99. We have prepared a statement (Table No. XX) which 
shows it a glance the average expenditure incurred on these 
colleges and their sources Of income, with particular reference 
to the recurring contributions made by the Government of India 
and the Princes. The statement shows also the proportion of 
the total recurring expenditure which should be borne by the 
Government of India on the basis of the hum be r of British 
Indian Students. The excess of the contributions by the 
Government of India over their share would be a debit entirely 
agaiiist the States. We may add that this calculation assumes 
that the whole credit on account of interest on investments 
should go to the states—an Assumption which we have not 
been able to check. 


in 


XV 

The League of Nations. 

100. The Government of India incuts expenditure 
connection with the League of Nations on account of 

(a; the annual contribution to the League of Nations, 

( b ) the deputation of the Indian Delegation to Geneva. 
The annual contribution depends on 1 -jl 

(1) the total expenditure of the League for the year in 

question, and 

(2) the proportion of the total expenditure for the time 

being payable by India. 

The former has shown a steady tendency to increase, and 
it would be rash to assume that the maximum has been 
reached* The actual proportion of India’s share depends on 
the scheme of allocation for the time being in force. Under the 
present scheme, India jpays 56 units out of a total of 937. I he 
Indian view is that she is assessed too high, and it is possible 
that the next revision of the scheme of allocation will result in 
a reduction of the number of units payable by India. There 
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be a reduction in the proportion of expenditure p 

„__ .. India if a new member should join the League. It 

would ; however, be unsafe to assume that any probable 
reduction in the proportion would more than counterbalance the 
probable increase in thej total cost, and having regard to the 
steady increase of India's contribution from Rs. 5,49,000 
(roundly) in 193.1-22 to Rs. 8,20,000 (budget estimate) in 
1930-31, we are inclined to take the budget estimate for 
1930*31. namely, Rs. 8 20,000 as a conservative estimate of the 
probable future annual liability. This represents a sterling 
liability of £61,500. 

101. As regards the cost of the Delegation, the expenditure 
m England during the yeais 1926-27 to 1930-31 was as follows:— 

1926- 26 .... £3 746. 

1927 - 28 ... £ 4,473 

1928- 29 ... £5,637] 

1929- 30 ... £6,075 (revised .estimate). 

1930- 31 ... £6,000 (budget estimate). 

consider £6,000 may be taken as a rough estimate of 
India’s future liabilities on this account. 

102. The expenditure in India, which is principally on 
account qf passages, fluctuates widely in accordance with 
circumstances which are largely accidental , for example, the 
amount of expenditure pn passage depends on the number of 
delegates already in England at the time of their appointment 
to the Delegation, and it is impossible to form an estimate on 
scientific lines. We can only take the averages Q,f the follow¬ 
ing five years :~~ 

Rs. 

1926 - 27 ... ... ... . 12,114 

1927- 28 ... ... ... ... ... 42,934 

1928 2 9 ... ... ... ... 8,686 

1929- 30 (revised budget) ... ... ... 8,403 

1930- 31 (budget) ... ... ... ... 25,000 

The average amounts to Rs. 19,427 or ,R$. 2.0,000 roundly. 

103. To sum up we .arrive at the following as represent¬ 
ing India's liability :,**■ £ R s . 

(1) Annual contribution ... 61,500 or 8 20 000 

(2) India’s Delegation ’ . \ 

(а) in Englapd ... ... 6,000 or 80,000 

(б) in India ... ... ... 20,000 


-Rs. 9,20,000 
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XVI 

Consular Representations Abroad and in India. 

104, The average annual expenditure incurred »by the 
Government of India on the various Consulates included under 
this head, including an allowance for pensionary liabilities is as 
follows *— 

(a) Nepal Legation _Rs. 11,72,000. This figure includes 

the sum of Rs. 10 lakhs on account of the Cy Annual 
present to Nepal”. 

(i b ) Tibet. 

( i ) Gyantse Trade Agency Rs. 2,28,200 roundly. 

(it) Yatung Trade Agency Rs. 39,700 roundly. 

(iii) Cartok Trade Agency Rs. 18,000 roundly. 

(r) China. —The Government of India make a lump 
annual contribution of 612,5oO or Rs. 1,67,000 
towards the British consular representation in 
China excluding Tenguyeh and Kashgar. They 
also contribute an annual sum of 6475 or Rs 9,500 
towards the cost of the Consulate at Tenguyeh. 
The expenditure on the Kashgar Consulate General 
which is borne by Indian revenues is Rs. 1,02,000. 

(< d ) Sirtw,-~Tbe Government of India contribute approxi¬ 
mately the following amounts towards the cost of 
consular representation at Chiengmai and Nakawn 
Lampang (Lakhon). 

( t ) Chieogmai . ... 61,420 or Rs. 19,950, 

(ti) Lakhon ... ... 6800 or Rs. 10,670. 

(e) Goa. — Ever since 1926 the incumbents of the post of 
British Consul for Portuguese India have been men 
in .private employ, and the Government of India 
have had to pay them only an allowance of Rs. 400 
per mensem for holding charge of the Consulate. 
The annual expenditure on this account is Rs. 5,000 
including contingencies. 

(/) Pond i'lurry —The average annual expenditure in¬ 
curred by the Government of India on H»s 
Majesty’s Consul at Pondicherry and Karaikal is 
Rs. 28 600. 

105. The total expenditure incurred by the Government of 
India under the above heads may be summed up: — 

Rs. 

... 1 1,72,000 


(a) Nepal Legation 





yj7(b) Tibet: 

t:\ f" _ 


(*) Gyantse Trade Agency 
(it) Yatung Trade Agency 
(w) Gartok Trade Agency 
(c) China: — 
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2,28 20C 
39,700 
18,000 



(/) Contributions to His Majesty's Govern¬ 


ment £12,500 plus £4-75 or 


... 1,76,300 

... 1,02 000 
19 950 
10,670 
5,000 
28,600 


(u) Kashgar Consulate General 
(d) Siam (z) Chiengmai £.1,42 or 


(it) Lakhon £800 or 


(*) Goa 

(/) Pondicherry 


Total ... 18,00,620 


XVII 


Consular Representation iri Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

106. The expenditure on Consular representation in 
Persia and the Persian Gulf may be divided into two classes, 
v\z :— 

(*) Non-divisible, j t e. f expenditure which is wholly borne by 
India and (*/) divisible, |\<?., expenditure which is shared bet¬ 
ween His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 
The average annual expenditure of the first category amounts 
to Rs. 5,96,800, while the average annual share of divisible 
expenditure debitable to the Government of India is Rs, 8,74.500, 
making a total liability of Rs. 14,7 1,3 q 0, including pensionary 
charges. In making these calculations we have also taken into 
account the share of the expenditure incurred in the first 
instance by His Majesty’s Government and debited to the 
Government of India. -- 


XVIII 


Pilgrim Departments at Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, and 
Jeddah and in Iraq and the Vice-Consulate at Jeddah. 

107. For convenience we have dealt with all these items 
together. After allowing for recoveries, the average annual 
expenditure incurred by the Government of India on the various 
pilgrim departments and the Jeddah Vice-Consulate, inclusive of 
an allowance for pensionary liabilities is as follows :— 

(i) Bombay and Karachi 
(ii) Calcutta 


7 


Rs. 

47,000 

7,800 









108. The figures for Jeddah include a sum of Rs. 15,500 
representing- the average miscellaneous expenditure on the 
repatriation of destitute pilgrims. Under the Pilgrim Ships 
rules, passage money and deposits of pilgrims lapsing to Govern¬ 
ment can be utilised towards such expenditure. The average of 
the amounts which lapsed to Government during the four years 
ended* 1929-30 was Rs, 4,470. 

109. The figures for Iraq represent the average expendi¬ 
ture on the Protector of Pilgrims for the two years (revised) 
1929-30 and (budget) 1930-31. This appointment is of very 
recent origin, having been created only in 1929 especially in 
connection with the repatriation of destitute pilgrims from Iraq. 

110. We have ascertained that the average number of 
pilgrims from Indian States sailing from British Indian ports 
during the years 1926 to 1930 was 1,477 out of a total average 
of 27,3 o 3 for the same period. That is to say, 5-4 per cent, of 
the total number of pilgrims belong to the States. This figure 
relates to the Hedjaz pilgrimage. As regards the Iraq pilgrim¬ 
age we have ascertained that the proportion of Indian States 
pilgrims to the total number of pilgrims repatriated from Iraq 
was S3 out of 272 or 30.5 per cent. 


XiX 

Aden. 

111. The civil expenditure on Aden is borne partly by the 
Government of Bombay and partly by the Government of India. 
The figures of average revenue and expenditure, both Provin¬ 
cial and Central areas follows: — 

(a) Provincial . 

Rs. 


Average annual receipts ... ... 5,40,000 

Average annual expenditure ... ... 4,67,000 


Surplus ... 


73,000 
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(b) Central . 


3> 16,600 
8,08,000 



Deficit ... 2,91,400 


If the Government of India were to take over the entire control 
of the civil administration of Aden, the deficit that would fall on 
Central revenues would amount to Rs. 2,18,400. 

112. The following remarks are called for in respect of 
the calculations made by us:~~ 

(a) Figures for four years;only ending 1930-31 have been 
taken as those for previous years relate to the period 
prior to the transfer of the political and military 
control of Aden from the Government of India to 
His Majesty's Government. 

(#) Receipts and expenditure under the central head 
* Public Health' have been ignored, as they have 
been taken into account in connection with the 
expenditure on Port Quarantine at Bombay, Karachi 
and Aden, vide paragraph 66..; 

(c) The figures of normal expenditure (both provincial 

and central) under the head “ Superannuation Alio, 
wances and Pensions'' have also been ignored, as a 
proportionate addition to the expenditure has been 
made on account of pensionary liabilities. 

(d) The expenditure under the head “ 19-Interest on 

Debt” incurred in Aden has not been included, as 
this cannot be regarded as a payment in the parti¬ 
cular interests of Aden. 

(e) The figures of central expenditure include a sum of 

Rs. 42,000 representing the annual contribution that 
the Government of India have agreed to make 
towards the reorganisation of the armed police force 
at Aden. 

(/) The annual contribution by India of £250,000 for 
three years from the 1st April 1927 and of £150,000 
thereafter to His Majesty's Government in respect 
of the expenditure on the military administration of 
Aden and relations with the Protectorate and 
Hinterland is not included in the figures quoted 
above as it is merged in the Army Budget and has 
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been taken into account in connection with 
military expenditure dealt with in paragraph 94. 

Both the revenue and expenditure under the head 
“ Salt " have been taken into account as the former 
represents the Excise duty on salt consumed in and 
around Aden, and the latter the expenditure on the 
Operations of the local salt works. Aden salt which 
enters India is treated as “ Foreign” salt for pur¬ 
poses of duty. 


XX 


Foreign and Political Department Secretariat. 

113. The average annual expenditure incurred by the 
Foreign and Political Department under all the heads under the 
control of the Department, inclusive of an addition on account 
of pensionary liabilities amounts to Rs. 11,27.500. In arriving 
at this figure and allocating it between the Foreign and 
Political sides, we have paid due consideration to the fact 
that the Department performs also the necessary duties 
connected with cypher telegrams for the whole of the Govern. 
m> nt of India and we have made a due allowance for the same 
on the basis of the proportion of such telegrams issued in select¬ 
ed months of some of the preceding years. After subjecting 
the details of the expenditure to careful scrutiny we would 
allocate the total expenditure between Foreign and Political as 
follows *.— 

Foreign Rs. 5,77,700 political Rs. 5,49,800. 

114. We should, however, mention that the Department 
has not been divided into water-tight compartments, and 
although some of the higher officers work only for one or the 
other side, the are others who work for both sides. Similarly 
there are sections of the office which function for both sides. 
An exact division of cost has, therefore, not been possible, out 
we have made as reasonable a division as the data before us 


permitted. 


XXI 


(i) The North West Frontier Province. 

115. We have been required to work out the expenditure 
cdassified under the two heads 

(a) administration of the five settled districts. 

(b) Agencies and tribal areas. 
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[ion of the revenue and expenditure between trib; 
Settled districts is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
_ t£ve been somewhat fortunate in having before us the 
results of special investigations conducted by an officer of the 
Audit Department in 1922- Working on the basis of the divi¬ 
sion adopted in 1922, and after making suitable modifications, 
the Pay and Accounts Officer furnished us with figures 
separating the revenue and expenditure between '‘settled 
districts" and "tribal area*'. We have also had the benefit 
of the Chief Commissioner’s views on the Pay and Accounts 
Officer’s figures. We have made a few changes in the classifi¬ 
cation adopted by the Pay and Accounts Officer and the Chief 
Commissioner, which are indicated in Appendix No. I\ 

116. Method of distribution.— The distribution of 
revenue and expenditure between settled districts and tribal 
area has been made generally on a territorial basis, that is the 
revenue collections and the revenue expenditure—the actuals for 
1927-28 to 1929-30 and the budget estimates for 1930-31—in 
the settled districts have been allocated to those districts and 
similar collections and similar expenditure in the tribal area 
have been allocated to that area. In some cases this method has 
not been followed. The departures from the general method 
and other special features are noted below — 

(«) II—Taxes on Income.— The Income-tax deducted from 
the salaries drawn from the settled districts by officers of the 
Scouts and Militia has been shown as receipts of the tribal area, 
as the salaries have been treated as a charge on that area. 

(&) XI11—Irrigation — Deduct working expenses .—The 
Upper River Canal runs partly through a tribal area— 
the Dir Swat Agency—and partly through the settled district of 
Peshawar. A portion of the establishment charges of the Public 
Works Division which is in charge of this canal is paid in Dir 
Swat, while all other charges on extensions and improvements, 
maintenance and repairs, etc., are paid from the Peshawar 
treasury. The total working expenses on this canal have been 
distributed between the settled district of Peshawar and the tribal 
area, in the proportion of the area irrigated by the canal in the 
two tracts. 

(c) XXX^an^4hC\v\l Works .—These heads deal only 
with Civil Works revenue and expenditure which are respec¬ 
tively paid into and out of the settled districts treasuries. In 
view of the revised classification of expenditure introduced in 
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Government,- .Its 

the tribal area 


( these beads do not include any expenditure incurrfc 
frontier buildings, roads, etc. The figures have accord¬ 
ingly been allocated entirely to the settled districts. 

(d) 14 —Interest on works for which capital accounts are 
kept,—\ln&®x this head is recorded the interest charge on the 
capital outlay on major irrigation works. This charge appears 
in the accounts by a book adjustment. As in the case of 
“XIII—Irrigation—Deduct Working Expenses’’, the interest 
on the capital outlay on the Upper Swat Canal has been distri¬ 
buted between the settled districts and the tribal area in the 
proportion of the area irrigated by the canal in the two tracts. 

(e) 19_ Interest on ordinary dibt—Deduct Interest on outlay 

on irrigation works transferred to Provincial 
distribution between the settled districts and 
follows that of the provincial charge. 

(/) 22— General Administration — Salary, Staff and house - 
hold, sumptuary allowance and tour expenses of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Civil Secretariat , Revenue Commissioner and establishment — 
All these charges are paid in the settled districts, but there are 
no materials for a distribution of them between those districts 
and the tribal area. The whole expenditure has accordingly 
been shown against the settled districts, but this pOinfr will be 
referred to again. 

(g) 22 ~ General Administratton — Distiict Administration . 
General Establishment, — The General establishment is composed 
of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners and their staffs. The 
Deputy Commissioners are in charge of the settled districts and 
are also responsible for the management of political relations 
with certain tribes or sections of tribes across the border. It is 
not, however, possible, even approximately to distribute their 
cost between the settled districts and the tribal area, and no 
distribution ha been attempted. This point will be commented 
on later. 

(k) 25— Jails _The maintenance charges of the political 

prisoners confined in political hawalots in the agencies are not 
debited under this head. The whole of the expenditure under 
this head is accordingly incurred on Jails in settled 
districts and taken against them. At the same time some of the 
prisoners of the tribal areas are also confined in jails in the 
settled districts and as such a share of the charges should be 
allocated against tribal areas, but there are no data to determine 
this allocation. This point will be referred to again. 
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/29— iPolitical .—Although some of the expenditure 
Political Agents, Allowances to Frontier tribes, Poli- 
ti^Vsubsidies, Entertainment charges, and other miscellaneous 
expenditure under this head may actually be incurred in settled 
districts, they are properly classifiable under tribal area. 

(j) 46 —Stationery and\Printing—Government Presses .—No 
separate account is kept locally at Peshawar of the amount of 
work done at the Government Press for the tribal area, and it 
has, therefore, not been possible to distribute the charges record¬ 
ed under this head between that area and the settled districts. 

(&) 47_ Miscellaneous—Durbar presents —The expenditure 

is incurred partly in the settled districts and partly in the tribal 
area, but has been taken wholly against the tribal area. 

117. General financial results of the distribution, 
The following table shows the general financial results of the 
distribution made on the lines explained in the preceding para¬ 
graph :— 

(In thousands of rupees.) 


Settled districts . 
Total Revenue 
Total Expenditure 


Deficit 


Tribal area . 
Total Revenue 
Total Expenditure 


1927-28. 

Actuals, 

1928-29. 1929.30. 

Budget, 

1930-31. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.1. 84,72 

... 1,43,58 

79,26 81,90 

1,53,43 1,66,85 

88, J 9 
1,85,70 

... 58,86 

74,17 

84,95 

97,51 

... 2,81 
... 1,49,95 

3,07 

1,60,02 

2,42 

1,72,52 

3,05 

1,75,60 

... 1,47,14 

.1,56,95 

1,70,10 

1,72,55 


Deficit 

Detailed tables showing under each major head of revenue and 
expenditure, the distribution between tribal areas and settled 
districts will be found in Appendix No. I, in which we have 
also indicated together with our reasons, the departures we have, 
made from the statements furnished by the Pay and Accounts 
Officer as modified by the Chief Commissioner. These figures 
do not include expenditure incurred in England and booked in 
the Horne accounts as the details are not separately available. 
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118. If the revenue and expenditure of the settled $|§tj 
own above were distributed between “ Central ” and “ Pro¬ 
vincial ” in accordance with the classification prescribed in the 
Devolution Rules for * c Central " and “ Provincial ” subjects 
for Governors’ Provinces, the result would be approximately as 
follows :~~ 

(In Thousands of rupees.) 

Budget, 
1930-31. 


1927-28. 1928.29. 1929-30. 


Cent yah 


Total Revenue (a) 

Total Expenditure (r) 

11 46 
—5.40 

10,93 
— 5,55 

10,94 

—5,08 

3 0,46 
-'4,67 

Surplus 

16,86 

16,48 

16,02 

15,13 

Provincial. 

Total Revenue (b) 

Total Expenditure (d) ... 

73,26 

1,48,98 

68,33 

1,58,98 

70,96 

1,71,93 

77,73 

1,90,37 


Deficit ... 75,52 90,65 1,00,97 1,12,64 

(a) II _ Taxes on income. 

IV_Opium. 

XVI Interest—This head has been included here as 

the loans are financed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment, and the amount accruing to the 
Provincial Government when a financial 
settlement is reached would be set off more or 
less by the interests to be paid to the Central 
Government on the Provincial Loan Account. 
XXV1C urrency. 

X^XV—^Miscellaneous. 

( h ) All other heads of revenue. 

(< c ) 2—-Taxes on income, 

1 9— Interest on ordinary debt. 

28 —Ecclesiastical. 

37—Miscellaneous Departments—Census. 

38—Currency. 

44 —Territorial and Political Pensions. 

( d) All other heads of expenditure. 

According to the above figures the only possible means of 
arriving at a financial equilibrium in the sphere of provincial 
finances had they been separated on the basis of Governors’ 
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would have been for the Central Revenues to make 
the North-West Frontier Province towards the cost of 
administration amounting to the followiug :— 

(In thousands of rupees.) 
192748. J 928-29. 1929-30.. 1930-31. 

75,72 90,65 1,00,97 1,12,64 

119. Division on the basis of the Devolution 

RULES NOT CONSIDERED SUITABLE FOR NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

Province. —The above apportonrnent of revenue and expenditure 
between settled districts and tribal areas is not strictly accurate 
as it ignores several facts, and for this reason the further divi¬ 
sion of the revenue and expenditure of the settled districts bet¬ 
ween Central and Provincial on the basis of the Devolution 
Rules is not considered to be a fair one, by the present and past 
Chief Commissioners of the Province. A large part of the ex. 
penditure incurred in the settled districts is occasioned by the 
geographical situation of the Province and the necessity of in¬ 
curring expenditure here in the interests of the safety of India 
as a whole. It has been suggested by the Chief Commissioner 
that the burden under certain heads, namely, 22—General 

Administration, 24 Administration of justice, 25—Jails and 26_ 

Police, all of which have been classified in the above allocation as 
wholly ‘‘ Provincial, 1 * should be shared between the Central and 
the Provincial Governments for the following reasons:—. 

(a) 22 —General Administration .—But. for the existence of 
tribal areas, the district might have formed part: of the Punjab 
and the necessity for a separate head of the Province, who is 
required mainly for reasons connected with the Frontier, might 
have been avoided. Then, again, if it were not for political 
work, fewer district officers and smaller establishments would 
have been sufficient. The Chief Commissioner has accordingly 
recommended that the expenditure under this head should be 
shared between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Government equally, the share of the former representing the 
value of the functions performed here to India as a whole and 
their bearing on the situation in the tribal area. 

(b) 24 Administration of Justice and 25 Jails.— For similar 
reasons as in the case of “ 22 —General Administration ” and 
also the fact that in all districts, there is a larger or smaller 
influx of frontier immigrants from tribal territory and Afghanis. 


tan who take up much 
8 


of the time of officers of almost all 
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ients,' half the expenditure under the heads of u A 
n of justice ” and ‘‘Jaita ” has been suggested to 



Central Revenues on account of tribal 


fair charge against 
areas. 

(c) 26 Police, — It has been suggested that on the 

the ratio of police to population in a Punjab district, 
40 per cent, of the expenditure on police would be 
charge against central revenues. 

Although we are not in a position to comment 


basis of 
2/5th or 
a proper 


on the 


exactness or otherwise of the proportions suggested above, the 
justification for some such division seem^ to exist. On the 
basis of the settlement suggested by the Chief Commissioner, 
the Provincial deficit would be reduced by the following figures, 
a corresponding amount being transferred to the debit of either 
“Tribal areas ” or Central Government’s surplus’" under 


settled districts, 
correct, 

1927* 28. 


The former would, in our opinion be more 


1928-29. 


1929-30* 


24,85 

These figures 


25,18 

represent the 


net 


27 88 
effect of 


revenue and expenditure of the divisible heads 
deficits and surpluses under the modified scheme will 
thus 


Budget. 

1930-31. 

29,17. 

dividing both the 


The actual 
then stand 


1927-28 

Rs. 


(i) 

00 


Provincial deficit 
(settled areas) 

Tribal area (Deficit) 
(Central) ... 

(iii) Central Government’s 
surplus (Settled 
areas) 


1928-29 

Rs. 


1929-30 

Rs. 


1930.31 

Rs. 


50,87 

1,71,90 


65 47 73,09 


1,82,13 1,97,98 


83,47 

2,01,72 


16,86 16,48 16,02 15,13 


It has further been stated by the Chief Commissioner that even 
after these adjustments, it will be necessary for the Central 
Government to make an assignment not only to coyer the 
Provincial deficit but also to bring the standards of admints- 
iration in the Departments of Education, Medical, Public 
Health and Veterinary, etc., to the level of the neighbouring 
districts of the Punjab.’ This amount cannot be estimated at 
present. 
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In the above statement the deficits under (i) pro- 
Ci^cfai^ettied areas) and (ii) Tribal areas represent the burden 
the whole of India is required to bear. The total of 
these amounts is as follows :— 

1927*28. 1928-29. 1929*30. 1930-31 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 



(i) provincial deficit 
(settled areas) 

(ii) Tribal area deficit. 


50,87 

1,71,99 


65,47 

1,82,13 


73,09 

1,97,98 


83,47 

2,01,72 


Total Imperial burden, 2,22,86 2,47,60 2,71,07 2,85,19 

The Central Government’s surplus under the settled 
districts (possibly with the addition of the figures under ‘T9— 
Interest on ordinary debt” and .**20 — Interest on other obli¬ 
gations”) represents the contribution of the Province itself 
towards its own share of all Imperial Burdens, just in the same 
manner as the surplus of Central Revenues over expenditure 
in any of the Governors* Provinces represents the contribution 
of that Province for Imperial burdens. 

We should here add that if the indirect contribution by the 
Tribal areas were to be taken into account, we should reduce 
the deficit under that area approximately by Rs. 4 r l8,Q00* re¬ 
presenting the duty minus collection charges on 3‘78 lakhs of 
maunds of salt which we have estimated as the average number 
of mauncis as having gone into those areas ,during 1926-27 to 
1928-29 on the assumption that no salt is made locally. No 
allowance is required for customs duty on imported stores con. 
sumed in Tfcjbal area— v ide paragraph 13. 

Rs, 

* Duty ... ... ... ... ... 4,73,000 

Collection Charges ... ... ... 55,000 

4,18,000 

121. In conclusion we desire to emphasise that we Have 
only attempted to explain the facts and figures available and 
worked out the amount of Imperial burden on account of the 
North-West Frontier Province and its Agencies and Tribal 
areas on the basis of definite proposals which have been put for¬ 
ward by the local authorities. We have pronounced our views 
on the precise details of the financial settlement tc be made with 
the Province, as we understand that this important problem has 
to be considered in relation to other questions arising out of the 
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bt^^e^v/Conxm ission’s Report. 1 he final figure which 

under this head as an Imperial Burden will depend 
upon the ultimate decisions reached on the recommendations of 

that Report. . , , r ... , 

(ii) Baluchistan and the Political Agencies and I nnal 
Areas thereof. 

122. Unlike the case of the North-West Frontiei Province 
and its Tribal areas and Agencies the tevenue and expenditure 
of which were analysed in 1922 by local investigation and 
classified, as far as possible, between Tribal areas and settled 
districts in the manner explained in paragraph 116, no such 
analysis has ever been made in regard to Baluchistan. vVe 
ourselves have been unable in the short time at our disposal to 
undertake a local investigation. We have, nevertheless, at temp' 
ted to make a broad separation of the revenue and expenditure 
between Tribal areas including Ag-ncies and settled districts, 
and then of the latter between central and provincial, Appendix 
No. U contains detailed statements showing how this allocation 
has been made. It will be seen that the only head of revenue 
under which we have given some credit to Tribal areas is 
.« Taxes' on Income,” We have estimated this on the basis of 
the salaries or officers charged under that head. 

193 As regards expenditure the principal heads taken 
under Tribal areas are “ 29-Political ” and “ 29—A Frontier 
Watch and Ward.” Under the former head is booked the ex¬ 
penditure on Political Officers and their,establishments who are 
engaged on the administration of British districts and are also 
in charge of political and other work connected with Tribal 
areas and Agencies. It has been imposvsible to make an exact 
separation bu\ op the advice of the Chief Commissioner and 
Agent to the 'Governor General, Baluchistan, we have taken 
half of the expenditure under “ 29—Political” including the 
subsidy of Rs. I lakh paid to His Highness the Khan of Kalat 
against Tribal areas, arid the rest against the settled districts. 
The whole of the expenditure under 29—A Frontier Watch 

and Ward ” which is incurred on Frontier Levy Corps and 
buildings, roads, etc., on the trans-frontier is necessarily to be 
— taken against Tribal aud Agency areas. 

124. Ou the basis of the above broad division the average 
revenue and expenditure under the several heads for the period 

from 1926-27 to 1930.31 will be as follows 

(In thousands of rupees.) 
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Revenue 
Expenditure 
Deficit 



(1) (2) p) 

Tribal Area. Provincial. Central (Settled areas.) 
25 21,98 1,88 

43,05 53 72 3,72 

42,80 31 >4 1,84 

For reasons similar to those given in paragraph 120 under 
the North-West Frontier Piovince the deficits under (1) Tribal 
areas and Agencies, and (2) Provincial amounting in all to 
Rs. 74,54,000 represent the amount of Imperial burden under 
this head. The Central (Settled areas) deficit of Rs. 1,84,000 
becomes a surplus of Rs. 97,000 if the Central Government's 
expenditure of Rs. 2*71,000 under “19 — Interest on Ordinary 
Debt ” and “ 20— Interest on other obligations ’’ is ignored and 
this surplus may bo regarded as the contribution by the British 
districts of Baluchistan towards their share of all Imperial 
burdens, 

125. As regards indirect contributions to central revenues 

from the Agencies and Tribal areas of Baluchistan, our * scheme 
of apportionment provides for the credit of their share of 
revenue under customs and Salt to the Indian States of Balu¬ 
chistan We have not been able to apportion further, the 
amount to be separated out of thess for the Tribal areas as dis¬ 
tinguished from Indian States, but we presume that this cannot 
be anything appreciable. - 

XXII. 

The Brllish Legation, Kabul. 

126. The whole cost of the British Legation at Kabul, 
including the Consulate at jelalabad and Kandahar is borne by 
Indian revenues. The expenditure is incurred on the mainten¬ 
ance of diplomatic relation with Afghanistan. 

127 The total average annual cost is estimated at 
Rs. 7,65,000 roundly, This includes pensionary charges, and 
interest amounting "to Rs. 1,25 ? 900 (roundly) at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum on the total capital cost of the Legation 
buildings, which have only recently been constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 25,17,500 to Indian revenues. 

128. For the purpose of average expenditure, i.*., expendi¬ 
ture other than that incurred on “ Works only the actuals of 
the years 1926-27 to 1928-29 and the budget estimate figures of 
1930-31 have been taken into account. The figures for 1929-30 
have been ignored as the Legation was in a state of suspended 
animation during that year. 
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Maintenance of Afghan Refugees in India. 

129. These refugees are the descendants of the late Amirs 
of Afghanistan Ayub Khan and Yakub Khan or of their rela¬ 
tives. The detention by the Government of India of these 
refugees is essential to the preservation of peaceful relations 
between India and Afghanistan. The average annual expenditure 
incurred is roundly Rs. 1,97,000 and in this surn is also included 
the expenditure incurred in connection with those Afghan 
refugees who are resident in the North West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan. 


XXIV. 

The Military Advisory Staff of the Indian States Forces. 

130. The average annual expenditure on the Military 
Adviser-in-Chief and his staff amounts roundly to Ks. 6 88,000 
inclusive of an addition for pensionary liability in respect of 
officers and establishment. 


XXV 

Civil Works. 

131. We are required to work oat the expenditure on 
roads and buildings (e.g„ Residencies, etc.), which have to be 
maintained in consequence of the political relations of the British 
Government w ith States. Similarly the value of free accommo¬ 
dation and oth*r similar contributions provided by States have 
to be estimated. We have attempted with the help of such data 
as have been furnished to us to give as comprehensive a picture 
as possible of all Government buildings in the various Political 
Agencies classified under (*) buildings required for Government 
officers or residences of officers, and (ii) other buildings such as 
circuit houses, etc vide Appendix No. III. We have also 
indicated the capital cost of these wherever possible and the 
average annual cost of maintenance. As some States have 
provided certain buildings and land, we have embodied the 
particulars available in regard to these. 

132. Full particulars of capital cost are not available, but 
so far they are, the total capital cost of Government buildings 
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to Rs. 1,27,86,000* and of State buihlinj 
04,000. As regards maintenance, the annual expenditure 
incurred by Government amounts to Rs. 3,27 000 j Presuma¬ 
bly interest at a suitable rate on the capital cost should be 
taken imo consideration and the whole amount of interest and 
maintenance charges on ail buildings should be regarded as 
an Imperial burden, and from the share of individual States, 
their actual contribution should be deducted in order to arrive 
at their final share. 

133. As regards roads, we have classified separately roads 
(i) in administered areas, and (ii) in State territory. We have 
shown also the amounts, if any, contributed by the States. The 
figures of the capital cost are not available in all cases, 

134. We should mention here that certain Provincial 
Governments also incur expenditure on roads in States, notably 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. This is mainly on roads 
running through State territory and as the expenditure is of 
undoubted benefit to the States we have exhibited these figures 
also in statement B of Appendix No, 111 as far as they could be 
collected. 


135. We summarise below the average expenditure 
incurred on the maintenance of roads :— 

Rs. 

(i) by Provincial Governments ... ... 7,11,000 

(ii) by Central Government ... ... 6,37,000 

Towards this expenditure the cash contribution of the States 

amounts to Rs. 1,56,000 per annum. 


XXVI 

Political Agencies. 

136. The various Agencies may be divided, for con* 
venience of treatment into two groups, i/„ (a) Agencies 
where the expenditure is confined to the head 29— Political, and 
( b ) Agencies which have their own separate area demands or 
grants and where expenditure is incurred also under heads other 
than 29—Political. These will be dealt with seriatim. 


* Provincial — Rs. 5,47,000 [ 
Central— Rs. 1,22,39,000 | 

J Provincial— Rs. r3,800 
Central — Rs. 3,13,soo | 


= Rs. 1,27,80,000 
— Rs. 3,27,000 
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37. The net average annual expenditure in regard 
^ncies in group (a) is as follows :— 




Agency. 

Average annual cost . 

Rs. 

1 

Gwalior 


88,800 

2 . 

Mysore 

... 

•2,03,300 

3. 

Baroda 

... 

1,16,700 

4. 

Sikkim and Bhutan ... 

• • • « 

1,34,700 

5. 

Bengal 

• • • # • « 

12,700 

6 . 

Madras States 

« ^ « 

1,61,300 

7. 

Bombay 



(a) Mahikantha ... 


3,05,800 


(b) Southern Mahratta Country 

(c) Minor Agencies and miscellaneous 

expenditure connected with the 

48,500 


Bombay Political administration. 

3,59,500 

8 . 

United Provinces 

... 

27,300 

9. 

Kashmir 

... ... 

2,07,000 

10 . 

Gilgit 

... ... 

1,56,000 

11 . 

Punjab States 

... ... 

1,76,500 

12 . 

Punjab (Government) 

... 

80|000 

13. 

Bihar and Orissa 

••• ... 

1,00,300 

14. 

Central Provinces 

... 

40,200 

15. 

Assam 

,,, ... 

1,70,200 

16. 

Delhi 

... 

2,000 

(N.B. 

—The net average annual 

Political expenditure in 

na comes to Rs. 1,80,000 which 

has not been 

included in 


the above list). 

138. j In calculating the above figures we have given credit 
for all recc' *rjes from Indian States, other than Tributes which 
are dealt with in a separate chapter and which ordinarily would 
reduce the expenditure on the Agencies. We have also excluded 
from consideration here the expenditure falling under the sub. 
head “J—Works’’ as this is being dealt with separately in 
connection with expenditure on works in Agencies. We have 
further excluded the expenditure incurred in the Political 
Department on account ot refund of customs duty on ordnance 
stores supplied to the Indian States Forces, as the States have 
not been given credit for these items under our scheme for the 
distribution of customs duty. 

139. The figures stated above are inclusive of an allow¬ 
ance for pensionary liabilities. The proportion of military and 
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cers in the Political Department is approximately 70kc 
fie total allowance for pensionary liability for the twenty- 
officers of the Political Department in the above Agencies 
(excluding Burma) amounts to Rs. 7^,500, and this has been 
distributed over the Agencies according to the number of Politi. 
cal Department Officers in each Agency, 

140. The following Agencies fall under class (#) referred 
to in paragraph 136 above 

(1) Rajputana, (2) Central India, (3) Hyderabad, and 
(4) Western India States. 

We have included in Appendix No. IV statements showing the 
average annual revenue and expenditure, which may be regarded 
as accruing or incurred directly as a consequence of political 
relations with the States, and the existence of certain adminis. 
tered areas within these Agencies We have excluded, however, 
certain heads of revenue and expenditure !or the reasons detailed 
below:— 

(1) Tributes ,_Excepting the contributions included under 

this head for the maintenance of the Malwa Bhil Corps and the 
Mina Corps, the remaining items have been excluded as they 
are being dealt with separately. 

(2) Civil Works , Customs , Salt and Currency ,—The adjust¬ 
ments required under these heads are being dealt with separate* 
ly, and therefore excluded here. 

(3) Interest ~. The receipts under this head have been 
excluded as the loans are financed by the Government of India ; 
likewise the expenditure under ‘ 4 19-Inte{est on Ordinary Debt” 
and “20‘Interest on other Obligations” has been excluded, as it 
has nothing to do with the ordinary administration of these 
Agencies. 

(4) Territorial and Political Pensions, —The charge under 
this head is not connected with the administration of the 
Agencies. 

(5) Receipts in aid of Superannuation .—These are recoveries 
from States and others for persons in foreign service, for leave 
and pensionary liability accruing against Government, and 
cannot obviouf-ly be included. 

(6) Superannuation allowances and Pensions, —As these pay¬ 
ments do not represent the complete liability on account of 
officers serving in the Agencies, the expenditure under this head 
has been excluded, but a suitable amount has been added 

9 
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lated on the basis of existing strength of officers 
fiblishments entitled to pension. 

(7) Opium .—The only Agency in which expenditure 
occurs under this head is the Western India States, The pay¬ 
ment is on account of compensation, and as the expenditure on 
opium enters into the calculation of the cost price of opium, 
which is realized subsequently by the Government of India, the 
held should be excluded. 

(8) Excise —The amount of Excise revenue accruing 
from States as distinguished from .administered areas in the 
Western India States Agency has been excluded as it is being 
dealt with separately in Chapter III. There is no Excise 
revenue from States which is credited to Central India or 
Rajput, ana. 

141. On the above basis the average revenue and expendi¬ 
ture and the deficit of these areas are worked out as follows :— 

- Revenue. Expenditure'. Deficit. 

Rs. 

V. Rajputana ... 6,62,000 

2. Central India ... 5,88,000 

3. Hyderabad 2>S1,500 

4. Western India States. 3,70,700 


Rs. 
21^2,700 
14,57,600 
5,96,200 
17,93,400 


Rs. 

14.90.700 
8,69,600 
3.15,000 

14.22.700 


These figures include in the case of Rajputana, the expenditure 
incurred on the Mina Corps and the Mewar Bhil Corps, and of 
the Malwa Bhil Corps in the case of Central India. Similarly 
on the revenue side, the contributions made by the States 
towards the Mina Corps and the Malwa Bhil Corps have been 
included. 

Some explanation is necessary to elucidate the adjustments 
we have nude as regards the Mewar Bhil Corps. As in the 
case of the Malwa Bhil Corps, the Mewar Bhil Corps was 
raised nearly a hundred years ago for the express purpose of 
exercising a civilising effect upon the inhabitants of the Bhil 
tracts. But for the existence of these corps, the administration 
of the Bhil country would have entailed very heavy expenditure 
for the occupation of the territory by regular military forces. 
Towards the cost of the Mewar Bhil Corps the Udaipur State 
used originally to contribute a sum of Rs. 50,000 annually, but 
in 1883 it was arranged that in lieu of this, the Government of 
India should take the revenues of the Mewar villages in the 
Merwara District and utilise them towards (i) the cost of the 
Corps and (ii) the cost of administration of the ceded area. 
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vas also arranged that any revenue in excess _ 
should be handed over to the Udaipur Darbar. 
Subsequently, certain villages in the Marwar State were also 
ceded to the Government of India for the upkeep of this Corps. 
It is now found that in both these cases the revenue of the 
ceded areas falls far short of the cost of administering them. 
As the cost, of the Mewar Bhil Corps is included in figures cf 
Rajputana, we have also included in our calculations both the 
revenue accruing from, and the expenditure incurred on the 
administration of these areas in order to present a complete 
picture. 

142. Miscellaneous political expenditure .— In the course of 
our examination of the budgets for working out the expenditure 
on the various political agencies, we have discovered that in 
addition to the ordinary expenditure incurred in connection with 
the administration of the political agencies, certain expenditure 
of a political character is incurred by the Government of India 
on miscellaneous objects, which are not directly connected with 
any particular Political Agency. As a consideration of these 
would seem to be relevant in any scheme of apportionment 
of Imperial burdens, we have separated them from those dealt 
with in the preceding paragraph. They relate to :~~ 


(i) the training,of Political Department probationers, 

(ii) the demarcation of boundaries between Indian States 
and British territory, 

(iii) Expenditure in connection with pensions to the family 

of ex King Thebaw, 

(iv) Expenditure incurred on the visit of Foreign Rulers 

and Royalty, e g. the King of Afghanistan, 

(v) the repatriation of destitute Indians from foreign 

countries, 

(vi) any other items of political expenditure of an unusual 

character. 


In a number of cases the expenditure is of a non-recurring 
nature, but as some miscellaneous expenditure is invariably 
incurred every year we have taken the average of such expendi¬ 
ture for the past five years to give an indication of the annual 
liability on this account. The average annual expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 2,82,400, 
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XXVII. 

and ward expenditure on the North-East Frontier 
including Expenditure in connection with 
Backward Tracts. 

143 . (a) Burma' — 1 he average annual expenditure incurred 
by the Government of India on the Burma section of the- North- 
East Frontier amounts roundly to Rs. 61,51,000. This figure 
also takes into account the pensionary liability for officers. It 
is probable that there may be some reduction of expenditure 
under this head when the slave redemption expeditions have 
completed their work, but it is conceivable that this reduction 
will be counter.balanced by the increased cost of administration 
demanded by the growth of civilised conditions. 

(b) Assam. —The average annual expenditure incurred by 
the Government of India on the North-East Frontier of Assam 
amounts roundly to Rs. 20,41,000. In addition to a fixed 
contribution of Ks. 16 lakbs towards the cost of the Assam 
Rifles, this figure includes expenditure on roads and buildings 
and also as transport and commissariat establishment. The 
cost of only the latter has been taken into account for pensions. 

XXVIII. 

Expenditure In England and Exchange. 

144. In the " Political ’’ and “ Frontier Watch and 
Ward '• Grants appears the item of “ Expenditure in England 
and Exchange". This expenditure is mainly on account of 
leave and deputation salaries of officers and others when in 
England, v l bin salaries when on duty in India are debited to 
the heads 29-- Political ” or “ 29--A—Frontier Watch and 
Ward ”. It also includes expenditure on stores, etc., obtained 
from England for Political Agencies and Administrations in 
India. This expenditure is part and parcel of other expenditure 
which is dealt within paragraphs 136—142, but as it is not 
possible to distribute it among the various administrations and 
agencies it has been included as a separate item. 

145. Under the head “ 29—Political" the average annual 
expenditure amounts to Ks, 12,56,096, while under “29. A.— 
Frontier Watch and Ward” the average is Rs, 1,32,730 

146. In view of the probable separation of Burma from 
India, we have ascertained from the Secretary of State and the 
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/nmissioner for India that the following proportion 
! expenditure relates to Burma* viz t :— 

Political, Frontier Watch and Ward , 

Rs. 37,315 11,734 

Excluding Burma, therefore, the total average annual 
penditure on this account amounts to :— 

Political Frontier Watch and Ward, 

Rs! 12,18,800 round, 1,21,000 round, 

making a total of Rs. 1 3,39,800. 



ex- 


XXIX. 

Revenue Collection Charges. 

A. — Customs. 

147. The average expenditure on account of Customs 
(excluding Burma) is roundly as follows ;— 


1 Average per annum ... — 

2. Addition on account of pensionary liability 
(a) Officers 
(i b ) Establishments 


Rs. 

78,42,000 


Share of overhead charges on account of 
the Central Board of Revenue and the 
Finance, Department of the Govern, 
meat of India 


1,24,000 

5,10,000 

Rs. 


2,30,000 


Total ... 87,06,000 

From this should be deducted a sum of Rs 2.28,000 represent¬ 
ing the share of customs duty retained by Government on 
artic les re-exported from India (vide paragraph 24). 

148. In these calculations we have included inter aha the 
compensation paid to the Cochin Darbar representing the 
moiety of the customs revenue collected at the British port of 
Cochin, and this is necessary as the whole of the revenue 
accruing at that port is included in the gross customs revenue 
distributed by us ( vide paragraph 12). 

149. In calculating the general overhead charges the 
proportionate cost of the Finance Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India anci of the Central Board of Revenue amounting 
to Rs. 2,66,000 on account of work connected with the 
administration of Customs has been taken into consideration. 
We have excluded 13.5 per cent, of this to allow for Burma. 
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50. The share of the Customs Revenue of li 
dated to Indian States under our scheme amounts to Rs. 5.99 
lakhs out of a total amount of Rs. 41,48 lakhs or roughly 14.4 
per cent, of the whole. Presumably the same share of the above 
expenditure should be debited to the States, 

B .— Excise . 

151. The allocation to the Indian States of their proper 
share of excise expenditure cannot be determined by a simple 
calculation. So far as Indian States are concerned, the activi¬ 
ties of a Provincial Excise Administration are mainly limited to 
the wholesale supply of drugs and country liquor, whereas in 
the Province itself it is also concerned with retail distribution, 
including the control of licensed vendors and liquor shops. We 
asked Provincial Governments and Local Administrations for 
their advice and assistance in determining what charge should 
be made but we have not received replies in all cases. The 
Assam Government pointed out that the overhead charges in 
their case were so small that they might be ignored. Bengal, 
similarly, suggested that no charge should be made on this 
account as the cost price of Ganja and Bhang supplied by them 
to States included supervision charges, while opium was distri- 
buted at a rate fixed by the Government of India, which 
presumably was inclusive of such charges. Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces for similar reasons made the same 
suggestion but the latter Government foreshadowed; small 
charge for the carriage of opium, if the drug were supplied free 
of duty. 

'The Punjab Government stated that no expense fell on 
them by reason, of the supply of opium, and suggested that the 
duty realised fiom Bhang might be regarded as the equivalent 
of the levy of a small per contra overhead charge on all hernp 
drugs supplied to Indian States, This amounted in 1923.29 to 
Rs. 7,528.8.0. 

Of the other Governments who supplied drugs to Indian 
States, it will be noticed from Table No. IX that in some cases 
the bulk of the duty is refunded by Bombay to the States and 
that the Madras Government have now adopted the principle of 
refunding the whole duty except for a centage charge. It is 
possible that the net amount accruing to Madras and in certain 
cases to Bombay represents the cost of controlling the supply, 
in which case, the amount should be written off from both sides 
of the account* 
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The net amount of revenue involved after deducti 
is comparatively small, and consequently the fact that 
we are not in a position to indicate the precise charge to be made 
will not affect the whole picture to any appreciable extent. 

The cost of collection of the Imperial Excises on petrol 
and kerosene oil is not separately shown in the accounts. The 
duty is paid direct into local treasuries by the Oil Companies 
concerned, and any expenditure involved must be practically 
negligible. 

C — Salt . 

153. We have been required to work out the expenditure 
of the Salt Department of which a share should be debited to 
Indian States in consideration of their claim to a share of the 
salt duty. The task is a somewhat difficult one, as it is obvious 
that the expenditure appertaining strictly to the manufacturing 
branch, where departmental manufacture is resorted to or to 
“ Salt purchase and freight ” and “ Works ” where licensees 
manufacture under control, should be regarded as covered by 
the cost price of salt and cannot, therefore, be included in the 
claim under this section. The accounts of the Northern India 
Salt Department are exhibited on commercial lines and distin. 
guish clearly the charges which should be regarded as " Trans¬ 
actions of the Manufacturing Branch”. There is. however, 
considerable difficulty in the separation of such charges in other 
cases. We shall explain in detail the method we have adopted 
for dealing.with the problem. 

.154. We have worked out in Appendix No. V a statement 
of the average charges for the collection of salt revenue, cost of 
salt and other revenue expenditure of the Salt Department, 
excluding Burma, for the years 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. 
The figures in italics are items of expenditure which are obvi¬ 
ously included in the cost price of salt. As regards the other 
items the position is as follows : — 

(1) Direction. _(a) Northern India Salt Department .—The 

accounts show the distinction between “Manufacture” and other 
transactions. 

(b) Madras ._Almost all the manufacture is in private 

hands and the main duty of the factory establishment is collec¬ 
tion of revenue and though some supervision of manufacture is 
done, the amount of time spent on the latter is infinitesimal and 
there are no means of working it out. On the suggestion of the 
Collector of Salt Revenue, Madras, and the Central Board of 
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me we have taken the ‘whole of this expenditure 
Election of duty’’. 

(c) Bombay .—Part of the manufacture is in private hand > 
and part under departmental control. The appointment is 
difficult but on the advice of the Collector of Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, we have taken 14 per cent, of the expenditure under 
“Direction’* against “Manufacture”,, 

(d) Bengal and Assam —There is no manufacture here 
and consequently the whole of this charge should be included. 

(2) Salt Purchase and Freight and Works For reasons 
already stated, these charges should go against Cost price* and 
should therefore be excluded. 

(3) Compensations —So far as payments by the Northern 
India Salt Department are concerned, they have beep allocated 
between the “Manufacturing Branch” and other Transactions, 
the former being presumably payments for permitting the work¬ 
ing of salt sources in States and the latter for other object 
designed to protect the British Indian salt revenue. The latter 
should accordingly be included. Compensations in all other 
areas are of the latter category and should also be included. We 
should add however, that in certain cases, the compensations 
which we have taken as a charge against duty, seem to include 
an element to cover losses such as those consequent on the 
abolition of transit duties, but we have been unable to analyse 
them in fuller detail. 

We find further that certain fixed cash compensations are 
being paid in lieu of stipulated'quantitie3 of salt to which some 
States were eit|tled under their agreements, either duty free, or 
half duty free, or free of both price and duty. Reduced to 
terms of fully duty ree salt the amount of such salt is 2,44,000 
maunds per year and in view of the treatment we have proposed 
to accord lo this in order to avoid the refund of duty twice (vjde 
paragraph 49), it is necessary to exclude from the charges to be 
distributed a sum representing the duty at present rates on this 
quantity of salt, viz., Rs. 3,05,000. This deduction has been 
made under the head “Compensations^, 

(4) Expenditure to Aden .—Aden salt is treated as foreign 
salt and the expenditure of the Salt Department in Aden booked 
in the Bombay accounts enters therefore into ‘Cost price*. This 
should accordingly be deducted. 
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_ w Applying the foregoing considerations to the to 
^v^xpeffcfiture of the Department as'exhibited in Appendix No. V 
the following results are arrived at:— 



(i) Total expenditure of the Department 

(ii) Deduct •— 

(a) Manufacturing Branch Northern India 
Salt Department ... 

( h) 14 per cent of Direction charges under 
“Bombay” ... 

(?) Salt Purchase and Freight, j 

, * xr , f Madras 

orcs \ Bombay 

(e) Compensations in lieu of duty free salt as 
worked out in paragraph 154 (3) above 
(/) Expenditure at Aden 


Rs, 

1,21,77,000 

33,04,000 

3,33,000 

4,13,000 

5,91,000 

3,12,000 

95,000 

3,05,000 

3,000 


Deduct Total ... 53,56,000 

Net charge (roundly). 68,21*000 

To this sum of Rs. 68,21,000 should be added a propor¬ 
tionate allowance for the pensionary liabilities incurred by the 
Government of India and the overhead charges on account of 
the Central Board of Revenue and the % Finance Department of 
the Government of India. The additions on this account after 
making allowance in the case of pensions for charges to be 
excluded are :_ 


(i) Pensions 

(ii) Overhead charges for the Central Board of 

Revenue and Finance Department 


Rs. 

3,45,000 
35,000 

Total ... 3,30,000 

1 he final figure of expenditure to be debited against duty is 
therefore Rs. 72,01,000 on the basis of the averages for the 
years 1926,,27 to 1928-29, the years which we have taken into 
consideration in Chapter IV, 

If this were distributed in the proportion in which Govern¬ 
ment salt is consumed in Indian States and the rest of India, the 
share of expenditure of the States under this head amounts to 

X 100 or 19-75 per cent, of the whole. 

10 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL REMARKS rtND CONCLUSION. 

156 Census returns —We are asked to indicate the 
kind of figures which are likely to be required for the purpose of 
the financial settlement with the States. In the “Customs 
riortion of our report we have made use of certain of the 
Tables published in Census of India, 1921, Volume I, Part II 
and we have also found it necessary to consult tables m the 
Bombay Baroda and Travancore Volumes. 

The tables we have used are detailed below :— 

Volume I, Part II, Table I, Population. 

Volume I, PartTI, Table III, Towns and Villages 

classified by population. 

Volume I, Part II, Table XVII, Occupation or means of 
livelihood. Part II, Provincial distribution, relating 
to Order 3, Mines : Order 4, Quarries of bard rocks : 
Order 6 Textiles: Group 27 Cotton sizing and weaving : 
Group 35 Silk Weavers. 

Corresponding tables in the Bombay (Volume VIII), Baroda 
(Volume XVII A), Travancore (Volume XXV), and Cochin 
'Volume XIX) volumes are also necessary. 

157 Summary of results —In order to present a compre¬ 
hensive picture of the results of our work we have brought 
together ail the •• Credits” and “ Debits” m the Statements in 

Appendix No, VI. , 

On the “Credits” side the statements show the gross 

revenue for India excluding Burma in the case of Customs and 
Salt, as also the share to be apportioned to all States, and on 
the “ Debits side the amount of each Imperial burden with a 
brief reference to such other data as we have collected as being 
helpful in its apportionment. 

158. in concluding our report we desire to express our 
thanks to all Departments of the Government of India and in 
particular the Foreign and Political Department for the 
readiness with which they have rendered us all the assistance 
we lequired. We should also add our obligations to the Local 
Governments Administrations and other officers who have taken 
considerable trouble to collect such information as we required 

at very short notice. , 

To their colleague, Mr. V. Narahan Rao, who combined 
the duties of Secretary with those of a Member of the Com. 
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vMeC^tMe remaining two members wisn to oner meu wd m^i 
his most valuable help and assistance and his 
untiring energy which alone enabled the task to be completed m 

Lastly, we desire to express our thanks to our office stah 

for their hard work, particularly in the last stages, when wor “ 

uncomfortable speed. 


had to be rushed through at an 

W. W. NIND,— Chairman• 

V. NARAHARI RAO, 
S. P. BHARGAVA, 


Simla; 

24th October 1930' 


Members 
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TABLE No. 1. 

(See paragraph 14.) 

ilation (in thousands) of India (excluding Burma) and 
of Indian States (excluding those which do not contribute 
to the customs revenue of British India) distributed 
according to towns of various sizes . 

(vide Census of India, I 92 L Volume I—India, Part II, 
TABLE 3 ; Volume VIil—Bombay, Part II, Volume XVII- 
A.— Baroda State, Part II, Table 3 .) 




Towns 

Towns 

Towns 




of 

of 

of 


-- 

Total. 

10,000 

20,000 

50.000 




and 

and 

and 




over. 

over. 

over. 


Total India 

316,018 

24,525 

17,529 

11,662 

U) 

Total of I. States 

69,114 

4,543 

2,990 

1,818 

(B) 

Excluded States — 






Kashmir 

3,321 

169 

169 

137 


Travahcore 

4,006 

280 

162 

72 


Cochin 

979 

180 

75 

... 


Kathiawar 

2,538 

417 

225 

59 


Portions of Ba¬ 






roda in Kathiawar 

178 

18 

... 

... 


Total of excluded 






States 

11,022 

1,064 

631 

268 

(C) 

Net Participating 






I.S. (B—C) ... 

58,092 

3,479 

2,359 

1,550 

(D) 

Burma 

13,169 

845 

650 

516 

(E) 

Net India (exclud¬ 






ing Burma and 






lion'participat¬ 






ing States) i %e%% 






A—C—E) ... 

291,827 

22,616 

16,248 

1,0878 

(F) 

Proportions of 

58092 

3479 

2359 

1550 


participating 

291827 

22616 

16248 

10878' 


States to net 






Indiki(t.e., D :F) 






or 

19*91% 

15*38% 

14*51% 

14*25% 


or approximately. 

20 %! 

15*5% 

14-5% 

... 
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TABLE No, II. I 

($t% PARAGRAPHS 17 AND 18.) * 

risen between India (excluding Burma) and Indian 
Vies (excluding those which do not contribute to the 
customs revenue of British India) in regard to 
Factory statistics * 

(vide Large Industrial Establishments in India, 1927)* 
Factories^ —Average number of persons employed daily- 
Total India ... ... ... 1,670,702 

Total Indian States ... ... 156,237 

Excluded Territories— 

Kashmir ... ... ... 18,651 

Tr a Van core and Cochin ... ... 12,303 

Kathiawar ... .... ... 6,809 

French Settlements ... ... 7,520 


Total ... 45,283 C 

Participating Indian States (B—C) ... 110,954 D 

Burma ... ... ... 99,305 £ 

Net India (A—C—E) ... ^ ... 1,536,114 F 

Mining Establishments • [Vide Census of India 1921 > 

Volume 1. India Part II Table XVII, Part II—- Orders 3 and 
4 , groups 19-22 a nd corresponding tables of Bombay 
(Volume III), Baroda, (Volume XVII.A), Cochin (Volume XlX) 
and Travancore (Volume XXV) Census Volumes]. 

Number of actual workers— 

Total India ... ... 310,909 G 

Total Indian States ... ... 54,372 H 

Excluded States-— 

Kashmir ... ... ... 33 

Travancore *.>. ... ... 1,272 

Cochin 

Kathiawar ... ... 1,303 

Portions of Baroda in Kathiawar ..._ 1 

Total ... 2,609 1 

Participating States (IL-I) ... 51,763 J 

Burma ... ... ... 28,051 K 

Net India (G—I—K) ... ... 280,249 L 

Total of Factories and Mines — 

Participating States (D pi us J) ... 162,717 M 

Net India (F plus M ... 1,816,363 N 

Proportion of participating States to net 162717 

India (M: N) ... ... ... 1816363 

or 9 per cent, approximately. 
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(See Paragraph 19.} 

Comparison bet wen India (excluding Burma) and Indian 
States (excluding those which do not contribute to the 
customs revenue of British India)in regard to 
Special Factory statistics. 

(a) Printing Presses- —[Vide Large Industrial Establish, 
meats in India. 1927.) 

Average number of 
persons employed 
daily. 

Total India ... ... ... 

Indian States ... ... ••• 

Excluded States— 

Kashmir 
Travancore 
Gondal 


38,342 

2,592 


346 

210 

50 


Total 

-C) 


Participating Indian States (B 
Burma 

Net India (A—C—E) 

Proportion of participating States to net 
India (D : F) ... 


606 

1,986 

2,434 

35,302 

1986 


India (B : A) 


C 

D 

E 


35302 

or 6 % approximately. 
( 6 ) Tobacco Factories—{Vide Earge indus¬ 
trial Establishments in India, 1927*) 

Total India ... ... 7,494 

Indian : rites (Bangalore) ... ... 1,886 

Excluded States ... ... ... Nil 

Burma ... ••• ... Nil 

Proportion of participating States to net 1886 


A 

B 


7494 

or 25% approximately, 
(c) Cotton weaving •—(Census Volumes^ 

Table XVII—Part II, Group 27*) 

(*) Number of workers and dependents in 
cotton sizing and weaving. 

Total India ... ... ... 4,708,102 

Indian States ... ... ... 1,310,789 


A 

B 
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States— 
htnir 
ravancore 
Cochin 
Kathiawar 

Portions of Baroda in Kathiawar 



Total 

Participating Indian States (B—C) 

Burma 

Net India (A—C—■£) 

Proportion of participating States to net India 

(D : F) ... 

M 54 C PB(FD) c 


2$;662 
45,460 
7,287 
63,125 
3,678 

148/212 C 


962,577 

65,913 

4,493,977 

962577 


D 

E 

F 


4493977 
% approximately. 


(ii) Production of woven goods in India in thousands of lbs. 
(Monthly statistics of cotton spinning and weaving in 
Indian Mills for March 1930 . 

Total India ... ... ••• 562,059 A 

Indian States and Foreign Territory ... 77,452 E 

French Settlement at Pondicherry . .. 4,486 G 


Indian States (B—C) 

Burma 

Net India (A—C—E) ... 

Proportion of Indian States to net India 

(D:F) . 


72,966 D 
Nil E 

557,573 F 
72966 


557573 

or 13% approximately. 

Average percentage obtained by combining (/) Workers 
percentage ’ xvith {it) that of output of cotton 
1 21+13 

piecegoods =- - - or f / M 

(d) Silk mavtng— (Census volumes—Tables XVII—Part 


Group 35 .) 

Number of silk weavers. 

Total India 

102,235 A. 

Indian States 

Excluded States—• 

9,379 B 

Kashmir 

238 

Travancore 

12 

Cochin 

• • » • • • 
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1,009 c 


athiawar 

Portions of Baroda in Kathiawar 

Total 

Participating Indian States (B-C) 
Burma 

Net India (A—C—E) 

Proportion of participating States to Net 
- India {D : F) 

or 

(t) Rope Works— (Large Industrial Esta- 
biishments in India. 19^7,) 




8,370 

29,436 

71,790 

8370 

71790 


D 

E 

F 


11 *5% approximately. 


Average number of persons 
employed daily. 

9,076 A 
4,190 B 


Total India 
Indian States 
Excluded States— 

Travancore 
Cochin > 

Total 

Participating Indian States (B—C) ... jw/. 

Proportion of participating States to India. Nil- 
(/) Mines and Quarries '—(Census Volumes, Pablo XVII 
Part 11 Groups 21 an d 22-) 

Number of workers and dependents in mines and 
metallic minerals and quarries of hard rocks* 


3,490 
700 
4,190 


Total India 
Indian States 
Excluded States— 

Kashmir 

Travancbie 

Cochin 

Kathiawar 

Portions of Baroda in Kathiawar 

Total 

Participating Indian States (B—C) 

Burma 

Net India (A—C—-E) 

Proportion of participating States to net 
India \D: F) 


169,149 

80,289 

44 

2,666 

3,645 


A 

B 


6,355 C 
73,934 D 
25,640 E 
137,154 F 
73934 
737154 

or 54% approximately. 






TABLE No. I V.— (See paragraphs 20 and 21). 

^S^TEDULE L (For Ali India). Articles of general or universal consumption, 2C^for Indian 
Articles. Duty. P^'Y r P e "_ Articles. 



n Draw- Ke- 
Unly ' backs, funds. 


4 

9 

Umbrellas ... 8,34 

» • « 

1 

3,66 

5,71 

Glass bangles, beads ... 28,81 

8 

13 

... 


Matches, etc. ... 25,27 

45 

30 

9 

" S 

Firearms, Gunpowder, etc. 11,34 

25 

20 

... 

... 

Silver . 

• *. 

... 

2 

5 

Total ... 9,10,62 

4,59 

657 

... 


Add I jl of drawbacks . 

6-6 

... 

... 

... 

Total 9,10,62 

5,25 

6,57 


n Draw- Re- 
U - * backs, funds. 

(The figures are given in thousands of rupees.) 

Kerosene oil ... 1,63,03 

Cotton piecegoods 6,04.49 

Iron and steel ( 1 G%) (nails). S'), 17 

Spices ... 45,85 

Coconut oil ... 8,64 

Seeds ... 2*60 

Cowries and shells ... 51 

Iron and steel (15%) Can tinned 82 
Celluloid Bangles ... 1,75 ... 

The totals for Burma for ail these articles are in thousands of rupees are 
Duty 66,70 ; Drawbacks 132 ; Refunds 7. 

(A) Net amount for all India— 9,10,62 — 5,25—6,57 — 8,98.80 

(B) Net,amount for Burma— 66,70 — 1,51—7 — 65,12 

(C) Net amount for distribution (A—B) — 8,33,68 

Share of Indian States (20 % of C) — 1,66,74 

N.B .—The figures in this and the subsequent schedules have been obtained from Volume II of the 
Annual Statement of the Sea borne trade of British India, 1928*29 and from the corresponding Burma 
Volume for the same year. 
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i ABLE No. IV — continued. 

Articles Intermediate between A class towns and Universal . 

(The figures are given in thousands of rupees.) (17*75 for Indian Stales). 


Sugar 

Clocks and watches 
Class and glassware 
Paper, pasteboard and 
stationery 
Soap 


Duty. 

Draw¬ 

backs. 

Re¬ 

funds. 

Articles. 

-r. j Draw- 
Dut y- backs. 

Re- 

funds* 

7,77,20 

8,11 

3 

21 

2,28 

2 

Fireworks 

Paper and stationery 

... 5,12 

1 

... 

32,01 

18 

20 

(protected) 

Total 

... 28,10 
... 9,28,46 

58 

*2.83 

54,46 

9 

30 

Add 1/7 of drawbacks 

... 

£ 

23,46 

6 

3 

Total 

... 9,28,46 

66 

*2,83 


The figures for Burma are Duty 54,27 ; Drawbacks 2-3 and Refunds 9. 

(A) Net amount for ail India, 9,28,46—66—2,83 _9,24,97 

'(B) Ditto Burma, 54,27—2 3—9 __54,157 

(C) Net amount available for distribution (A_B). —870,81*3 

Shate of States (17*75 per cent, of C) _1,44,57 


Schedule III. 

Currants 
Salted fish 


TABLE No, IV. — continued . 

Articles mainly consumed in towns of 10,000 and over (Class A.) 
(The figures are given in thousands of rupees). 

2 ... ... Brushes and Brooms 

77 ... ... Candles 


(15*5% for Indian States) 
... 2,00 ... 

31 ... 



1,54,46 

2 

6,15 

8,02 

52 

26,03 

11,58 

2,19 

17,30 


17 13 


2 

2 

11 

4 

6 


4 

1 

9 

7 

23 


Silk mixtures 
Fish 

Fruits and vegetables 
Tea ‘ 

Ivory unmanufactured 
Machinery for animal 
and manual labour 
Cotton thread other than 
sewing and darning 
thread and all other 
manufactured cotton 
Hosiery excluding silk 
Woollen manufactures 
jute manufactures 
Drugs and medicines 
Cutlery 

Pneumatic tyres (1/7) 

The figures for Burma are Duty 59,90 ; 

(A) Net amount for all India —4,14,90 ^,07 

Net amount for Burma —59,^—23—10 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A -B) 4,3*,^ 

Share of States (15*5% of C) 


5,57 
25,47 
62,67 
71 
23,52 
5,50 
4 73 


3 

13 

40 

” 8 

1 

1 


3 

1 

39 

*15 

1 

4 


Oil-cloth and floor.cloth 
Pitch, tar and dammer 
Toilet requisites 
Coral 

Confectionery 
Musical instruments 
Prints, engravings and 
tures 

Toys, games, cards 
sports 

Iron and Steel wire— 
ing, etc. 15% 

Brass sheets, etc. 

Copper sheets, etc. 

Lead 

Other metals (excluding 
quicksilver) 

Fodder, bran and oilcake ... 

Total ... 

Add 1/7 of drawbacks 
Total 


... 

1,94 

1,33 

Vi 

*L 

• • A 

9,92 

... 


• • • 

11 

... 

... 


8,81 

1 

2 

... 

7,28 

3 

11 

pic- 

... 

1.05 

8 

5 

and 

... 

20.37 

9 

10 

nett- 

... 

5,10' 

33 

15 

... 

24,47 

6 



18,93 

4 

13 


Drawbacks 23 and Refunds 
1,85—4,90,98 
-59,57 
- J-4, 

—66,87 


37,90 

7 

4,94,90 

4,94,90 

10. 


2 4 

2 

1,81 1,85 

26 ... 

2,07 1,85 




EDULE 


IV. 


Articles, 


TABLE IV— continued. 

Articles intermediate between A and B class towns , 
(Figures are given in thousands of rupees), 

•pv J Draw- Re- » , 

Duty., 7 r i Articles. 

J backs, funds. 


(15% fcr Indian 



Duty. 


Draw Re- 
backs. funds. 


Conveyances 


56,35 10 44 Add 1/7 o{ drawbacks . 1*4 ... 

Total ... 56,35 11-4 44 

Drawback IT and Refunds 11. 

... 56,35— 11-4 — 44 — 55,79*6 

6,31 — M — II — 6,18*9 

— 49,60-7 

— 7,45 


The figures for Burma aie Duty 6,31 

(A) Net amount for all India 

(B) Net amount for Burma 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A—B)... 
Share of States (15% of C) 


SCHEDULE v . Articles consumed in towns of 20,000 and over . (Class B.J 

(14*5% for Indian States.) 
(The figures are given in thousands of rupees.) 


Portland cement 

... 11,53 

... 

6 

Flax manufactures 


4,94 


1 

Vinegar in casks 

1 


• • • 

Haberdashery 

• • • 

20,45 

6 

27 

Aeroplanes 

4 

... 


Hemp manufactures 


43 



Flour 

25 

1 

14 

Other textile manufactures 

41,95 

* 47 

*"27 

Provisions and oilmans 
stores 

... 92,03 

52 

2° 

Building materials (Bricks, 
tiles etc.) 

11,73 

1 

20 

Coffee 

332 


1 

Cinema films 

• • ^ 

5,00 

41 

4 

Other foods and drinks 

39 

«. • 


Mats and matting 

• 4 A 

86 

1 


Canes and rattans 

80 

1 

... 

Perfumery 


77 

5 

1 

Precious, stones unset 

... 13,99 

1,25 

... 

Perfumed spirit 

... 

5,58 

... 

... 




>rel 

^ rniture 
Hides and skins and leather 
Stone and marble 
Miscellaneous 
Other articles (including 
imports by post) 
Articles,piated with gold 
and silver 

Gold and silver plate, 
thread, etc. 

Silk piecegoods 
Ivory manufactures 
Jewellery and jewels 


35,34 
16,09 
5 13 
92 

12,60 


30 

.,30 

3 


10 


65 

6 

3 

1 

17 


Polishes, etc. 
Manufactures 


of Rubber 


3,92 


<SL 


6423 


34 4,79 


5,38 


22 


6,55 

87,60 

7 

2.19 


22 

17 


75 


12 

96 

1 

3 


Smokers’ requisites 
Works of Art 
Electrical control gear 
Implements, Instruments 
and apparatus 
Lubricating oil 
Pneumatic tyres (6/7) 

Motor cars, motor cycles, etc 
Total 

Ada 1/7 of drawbacks 
Total 


9,43 

1,96 

44 

3,79 


3 3 

1 2 

2 
3 


48,00 
16,5G 
28.37 
1,02,14. 
. 6,64,73 


20 

2 

c 


Drawbacks 1,66 


The figures for Burma are Duty 85,30 
(A) Net amount for all India 
(b) Ditto for Burma 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A.-B) - 
Share of States (14-5 % of C.) 


Refunds 26. 
6 64,73— 
' 85, 


664,73 


1,58 

7,98 

1,14 

9,12 


51 

29 

23 

1,02 

10,50 


1050 


9,12—10,50 — 6,45,11 
80—1 66—26 — 83,88 
~ 5,61,23 
•—81,38 


Schedule VI. 

Belting yarn 
Scrap iron 

Other raw materials (15%) 
Oils other than coconut 
and mineral 


Articles classed as Factory (General) items . (9% f°* Indian States.) 


3 

9 

30 


13,28 


14 


Packing Engine and 
Tallow grease, etc. 

Wood and timber 
Chemicals 

Total 


Boiler 


1,39 

1,96 

9,48 

39.25 

81,94 


1 

3 

12 

87 


1 

28 

22 

72 




Articles. 


Fuel oil 
Cotton belting 


FABLE NO. IV— continued* 

Articles. 

(The figures are given in thousands.of rupees.) 

67 2 Add 1/7 drawbacks 


p. f Draw- Re- 
' * backs, funds. 


Duty. 



Draw¬ 
backs. funds. 


... 14,02 67 2 Add 1/7 drawbacks ... 12 ... 

... 2,14 ... 5 Total ... 81,94 99 72 

The figures for Burma are Duty 10,77; Drawbacks 5.7 and Refunds 6. 

(A) Net amount for all India ... ... 81,94—99 — 72 80,23 

(B) Ditto for Burma ... ... ... 10,77—5-7—6 — 10 65*3 

(Cy Net amount of duty available for distribution, ... (A— B) —69,57*7 

(Share of States (9 percent, of C) ... 6,26 

SCHEDULE VII. Articles intermediate between A class towns and factory. (12*2*5% for Indian States.) 


Gums (raw) 

Denatured spirit 

... 5,14 

70 

2 1 

Hardware. Ironmongery 
and tools 

♦ 

... 88,46 

1,04 

55 

Iron and steel 10% 

... 36,78 

11 

45 

Quicksilver 

... 1,38 


« » « 

Iron and steel (Protective) 

...2 44,06 

57 3,67 

Total 

...4,04,34 

2,41 

4,81 

Dyes, paints, etc. 

... 26,19 

65 

12 

Add 1/7 of drawbacks 

... ... 

34 

C % . 

Cordage and rope 

1,63 

2 

i 

Total 

.. 4,04,34 

2,75 

4,81 


The figures for Burma are Duty, 33.61 

(A) Net amount, for all India, 

(B) Ditto for Burma, 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A—B) 

Share of States (12*25 per cent, of C). 


Drawbacks 21 and Refunds 38, 

... 4,04,34-2,75—4,81-3,96,78 

33,61_21— 58— 33,02 

—3,63,76 
44,56 



DULE VIII. Factory special * ate* 


Printing material 


{a) Printing Presses * 
II . 


(6% for Indian States.) 
Printer’s ink 

Total 


Burma—-Duty 2. 

=*Net amount to be distributed ... ••• 

Share of Indian States ... ... ... *** 

(b) Tobacco*Factories* (25% for Indian States) 
Unmanufactured tobacco ... 1,04,02 -• 4 

Burma—Nil. 

Net amount to be distributed 

Share of Indian States ... ••• 

(c) Cotton weaving* (17% for Indian states.) 
Cotton yarn ... 45,80 59 14 Add 1/7 of drawbacks 

Art silk yarn ... 10,43 3 5 iota! 

Total ... 56,23 72 19 

Burma figures Duly 2,11 i Drawbacks 21. 


Net amount to be distributed 
Share of Indian States 

(d) Silk weaving- 


Silk yarn ••• 12,60 

Raw silk ... 18,28 

Total ... 30,88 

Burma Duty 42. 

Net amount to be distributed 
Share of Indian States 


18 

3 

21 


44 

55 


55 


(1T5% for Indian States.) 
Add 1/7 of drawbacks 

Total 


30 , 


S 

‘ 56,23 

,22—1,90- 

30,88 
64—42 — 


53 

3 


,03,98 

25,99 


10 

82 


-53,32 

9,06 

3 

24 


30,22 

3,48 


18- 



TABLE No. IV— (Schedule VIII) continued , 


S rS, A '“» s - 

(e) Rope works- (Nil for Indian States.) 

1,91 . Burma 

Duted 1,88 
Nil • 


Articles, 


* t« 


~ Draw Re- 
y* backs, funds. 



(/) itf mes Quarries* 

Explosives (blasting) ... 3 67 

Net amount to be distributed 2,85 
Share of Indian States 1,54 

Schedule IX. Railway materials . 

Railway track material (pro. 

tected) ... 18,39 ... 

Railway track material (non¬ 
protected) ... 37 


(54% for Indian States.) 

Burma ... 82 ... 

(30% for Indian States.) 
Railway telegraph instru¬ 
ments ... 4 7 

Railway plant and Rolling 

stock 10% ... 20,16 3,33 

Total ... 38,99 ... 3,33 


38,99—3,33—35,66 
1,68—1—1,67 
33 99 

1020 


Burma figures are Duty 1,68 ; Refunds 1. 

(A) Net Amount for all India 
(13) ,, ,, for Burma 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A-B) 
Share of States (.30% of C) 



ULE XJ Articles intermediate between Railway materials and Factory stores . 

(The figures are given in thousands of rupees,) (19 '5% for Indian 




Articles. 


Coal, coke, etc. 


Duty. 


Draw- Re. 


backs, funds. 
95 19 i 


Articles. 


Add 1/7 of drawbacks 
Total 

Burma: Duty 11. 

(A) Net amount for all India 

(B) ,, for Burma 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A.B) 

Share of States (19-5 per cent' of C) 

Liquors. 


Duty. 


95 



Draw¬ 
backs. funds 

3 

22 1 


Schedule XT] 

Articles. 


Ale, Beer, etc. 
Liqueurs 
Other spirit 


n Draw- Re- 
umy - backs, funds. 


Articles. 


... 95—22—1 or 72 

11 
61 

12 

(10% lor Indian States.) 

Dutv Draw ' Re - 
^ aty - backs, funds 


(The figures are given in thousands of rupees.) 
.. 21,98 3 29 All wines 


18,77] 

...1,89,85 j 


5* 1.79* 


fatal 


... 15,11 
...2,45,71 


l 19 
9 2,27 

1 ... 

10 2,27 


Add 1/7 of drawbacks 

Total ...2.45,71 

Burma figures are :—Duty 3559 ; Drawbacks 2 ; Refunds 39 

(A) Net amount for all India ... ... ... 2,45,71—10—2,27 or 2,43,34 

(B) Ditto for Burma ... ... ... 36,59—2—39 or 36,18 

(C) Net amount of duty available for distribution (A.B). ... ... 2,07,16 

Share of States (10% of C) ... ... ... ... 20,72 

* Includes denatured and perfumed spirits. 



MIN/Sr^ 



Schedule XIL] 

Articles. 


n . Draw- Re- 
^ Uty * backs, funds. 


Steamers and Launches 
Burma Duty 3, 

Share of Indian States 


Steamers and Launches . 

(The figures are given in thousands of rupees*) 

48 1 1 

Nil. 


<SL 


TABLE NO. V. (See Paragraph 23.) 

Changes necessary in the Revenue Returns for the working out of the Customs scheme* 
Heading in Revenue Returns. Changes necessary. 

Oils—special rate of duty . 

Kerosene; Motor spirit; Lubricating Refunds and drawbacks to be separately 

oii ; Fuel oil. recorded. 

Iron and Steel —10% ad valorem — 

Nails; Railway track material. do. 

15% ad valorem — 

Oils- 

Coconut oil ... •*' ... do. 

Chemicals Drugs and Medicines . 

Chemicals to be separated from drugs Duty figures as well as refunds and drawbacks 
and medicines to be recorded separately. 

Iron and St eel - 

Cans, tinned ... Refunds and drawbacks to be shown separately. 

Cutlery, hardware implements and Figures of duty and refunds and drawbacks to be 
instruments, electrical control gear. shown separately. 


MIN ISr#„ 





TABLE NO. VI. 

(See paragraph 29.) 

Comparison between India (excluding Burma) and Indian States in regard to statistics 
of product ion of those articles on which export duty is levied in British India* 

[Vide Estaolish meats of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1928-29, Statistical 
Abstract for British India from 1918-19 to 1927.28 (7th issue) and Indian Live.stock statistics, 
1924-25J In 1000 bales 


1. Jute raw —Total India 

Burma 

Indian States—Cooch Behar 
Tripura 

Total 

Proportion of Indian States to 
India (B: A)—... 

2. Jute manufactures .—All Jute mills 

are in British India. 

3. Raw hides and skins-'- No. cf Oxen in 000s 

(a) Cow hides 

BritLh India ...120,330 


9,717 

nil 

' 69 

8 
77 

or .8% 


Burma 

British India excluding 
Burma 
Indian 
Baroda 

Excluded states—Travancore 
Cochin 


States including 


Total 


A Participating Indian States {D—E.) 24,927 F 

Net India including participating 
States iC plus F) ...140,190 G 

Proportion of participating States 24927 
B to Net India (F : G) ... 140190 or 

18 % approximately. Buffaloes in 000s 

( b ) Buffalo hides—British India... 30,612 
Burma ... ... 1,190 

British India. excluding 
Burma ... ... 29 422 

Indian States including 
A Baroda ... ... 6.761 

5,077 B Excluded States—Travancore 87 

Cochin ... ... 51 

•115,263 C Total ... 138 

Participating Indian States (D—E.) 6.623 

D Net India including participating 

States (C pi us F) ... 36,045 

Proportion of participating 6623 


A 

B 


D 


25,964 

842 

195 

2,037 


States to Net India (F ; G } 


36045 or 18% 






1ABLE No. VI— continued- 


Number in thousands 
(c) Sheep and goats - British India 62,470 A 


Burma 

British India excluding Burma 
Indian States including Baroda 
Excluded States—Travancore 
Cochin 

Total 

Participating Indian States (D- 


348 B 
. 62,122 C 
. 21,293 B 
212 
67 

. 279 E 

E). 21,014 F 


Net India including participating 

States (pi us F) ... ' .83,136 G 

Propcrtion of participating States to 21014 
Net India (F: G) ... ...'8305 


In 

4. Rice — Total India 

British India including 
Indian States (A—B) , 
Burma 

India including States 
Burma (A—D) 
Proportion of Indian 
India (C : E) 


thousand tons 1927-28 
... 28,234 A 
Burma ... 27,263 B 
... 972 C 

... 4,886 D 
but excluding 

... 23,348 E 
States to Net 972 

... 23348 

or 4% approximately 


or 25% 




TABLE 


Name of articles. 


29.) 


Jute, raw ... 

Net amount to be distributed. 
Share of Indian States (0*8* 
per cent of above) 

Jute manufactures ... 

Net amount to be distributed. 
Share of Indian States 
Raw Hides and Skins — 

(a) Cows 
(&j Buffaloes 

Total ... 

Burma Export Duty 162 
Net amount to be distributed. 
Share of Indian ' States (18 
per cent of above) 

(') Goat sheep and kid skins. 
Burma Export Duty 1 

Net amount to be distributed. 
Share of Indian States (25 per 

cent of 


Export 

duty. 

2,11,51 


NO VII. (See paragraph 
Expert Duty . 

Ail India. 

Name of articles. 


Re¬ 

funds. 

398 

2,07,53 


[In thousands of rupee" 
Ail I 


2,10 48' 


13 55 
2,89 
16 44 


16,37-162 
or 1475 
265 

20,38 *1Q 


20,28—1 
or 20,27 
above) 5,07 


99 45 3,78 

Duty 8399 


Export 

duty. 



1,66 

1,55 

2,08,93 

Nil 


*6 

*1 

7 


Rice 

Burma Export 
Refunds 343 
Net amount 

to be distributed, 95,67 — 8056 or 15,11 
Share of Indian States 
(4 per cent of above) ... _ 5Q 

Total share of States_ 


(I) 


Jute raw 

(2) Jute manufactures-*. 

(3) Raw Hides and Skins 
Rice 


1,66 

2,65 


(4) 


Total 


i{ £07 

60 

... 9,98 


* Estimated share of total refunds made under 3. 



Table IV- 


TABLE NO. VIII. 

(See Paragraph 30.) 

Estimated share of Indian States in the customs revenue . 

(Summary of all Schedules.) 


In thousands 
of rupees. 


Table I' 



In thousands 
of rupees. 


I 


1,66/74 

Schedule VIII'(d) 

3,48 

II 

... 

1,44,57 

,t ft (e) 

,, v 

III 

... 

66 ; 87 

ft ( f) 

1,54 

iv 

... 

7,45 

„ ix 

10 20 

v 


81,38 

„ x 

12 

VI 


6,26 

„ XI 

20,72 

VII 

... 

44 56 

„ XII 


VIII (a) ... 

... 

3 

Total Import Duty 

5,88,97 

; (6) - 


25,99 

fable No. VII — Export duty 

9 98 

.. (c) 


9,06 

Grand Total ... 

5,98,95 


Note. The net imports of silver into India (excluding Burma) in 1928-29 amounted to 63,673,037 
ounces. On the basis of theduty at 4 as. an ounce, prevailing in 1930-31, the customs revenue from 
this source would have amounted to Rs. 1,59,18,000 and the States share would have been 
Rs, 31,84,000 approximately. 












FINANCIAL- RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


TABLE NO. IX.— (See Paragraph 37.) 
facts* duty accruing to Local Governments from supplies 
made to Indian States in 7928-29, 

Ganja. 


State or group 
of States. 


Opium. 


Gross 

Duty. 

Rs. 


1, Mysore 

2. Madras States • 

( а ) Travancore. 

(б) Cochin 

(c) Pudukottai. 

(d) Sandur 

( 0 ) Banganapalle. 
Totals ... 


Re¬ 
funds. 

Rs. 

Duty accruing to Madras Government 

... 12000 


Net 

Duty. 

Rs. 


Gross 

Duty, 

Rs. 


Re¬ 

funds. 

Rs. 


Net 

Duty. 

Rs. 


t... 

t... 


4500 

1300 

5669 


| 14750 

J 2760 
§1350 
720 


13469 


19580 


+ Represents the centage charge of Re 1 per seer which is 
deducted before the duty on the opium supplied to these States 
is refunded to them. 

* Refund of duty minus the centage charge of Re. 1 pet 
seer of opium supplied to Pudukottai was sanctioned only from 
1st April 1929. The figure therefore represents full duty 
realized on the opium supplied to the state during 1928-4.9. 

+ Represents the centage charge which is deducted before 
the duty on ganja is refunded to these states, viz Ks. Z\ and 
3 per seer in the case of Travancore and Cochin respecri vely. 

§ Represents \ of the duty on ganja supplied to this state ; 
j of the duty being refunded to it. 


Duty accruing to Bombay Government 


1» Bombay States* 

Nasik Agency. 



840 

780 

60 

Surat Agency. 

580 

116 

464 

9275 

8612 

663 

Thana Agency. * 

100 

20 

80 

490 

490 

... 

Kolhapur 

States 

15950 

3190 

12760 

72728 

72728 

163 

Kaira Agency. 

7200 

7200 

... 

2275 

2112 








FINANCIAL RELATiONS COMMITTEE 


* c y 

aarwar Agency 
Bijapur Agency. 
Poona Agency. 
Saiara Agency* 
Belgaum Agency 
Kolaba 
Agency 
Mahi Kantba 
States 

Rewa Kant ha 
States 

2. Baroda 

3, Western 
India States... 


<SL 


Totals ... 


240 

48 

192 

6230 

6230 


310 

62 

248 

3850 

3850 


380 

38 

342 

2345 

2345 


4050 

405 

3645 

10640 

10640 


6020 

602 

5418 

40740 

40740 

... 

... 

... 


1050 

975 

75 

... 

... 

... 

1890 

1755 

135 

9790 

9790 

... 

41440 

38475 

2965 

23170 

23170 

... 

36610 

34422 

2188 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3750 

... 

... 

42973 

... 

... 

336 

... 

... 

66122 

... 

... 

10335 


Duty accruing to Bengal Government 


1. Bengal. Tripura 

2. Raj put an a* 
Jaipur 

3. Sikkim 

Totals ... 


10920 


52920 


1600 

520 

55,040 


Duty accruing to United 
Totals ... 420331 


525 
11445 

Provinces Government * 
42033 . 

Duty accruing to Punjab Government 215696 
Duty accruing to Bihar and Orissa Government. 

Orissa States I . 5,08,114 . 23,920 

Duty accruing to Central Provinces Government 
Central Province?, States. ... 194157 ... ... 13158 

Duty accruing to Assam Government 
Manipur ... 4036 ... ... 120 

Duty accruing to Western India States Agency. 
Western India 

States 51700 7993 43707 . 

Grand Total. 1098779 ... ...122153 


Details of distribution not available, 
f Refund figures not available. 







mtsTfy 



FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


r group 
of States. 


Gross 

Duty. 

Rs. 


Bhang. 

Re¬ 

funds. 

Rs. 


Duty acc 
Mysore ... 
Madras States • 


Net 

Duty. 

Rs. 


(a) Travancore 

(b) Cochin 


uing to Madr./ 


Gross 

Duty. 

Rs. 


Liquor. 

Re¬ 

funds. 

Rs. 


% 


(c) Pudukottai 

(d) Sandur 

(e) Banganapalle 

Totals 

Duty accruing to 

1. Bombay States. 

Surat Agency 
Than a Agency 
Kolhapur States 
Kaira Agency 
Sholapur Agency 
Dharwar Agency 
Bijapur Agency 
Poona Agency 
Satara Agency 
Belgium Agency 
Kolaba Agency 
Mahi Kantha 

States 

Kewa Kantha 
States 

2. Baroda 

3. Western India 

Totals •• 


Government. 


Net 

Duty. 

Rs. 


Beer 250. 
Spirits 352. 
Beer 2773. 
Spirits 140. 
Beer 1186. 


Bombay Government. 


4701 


153 

142 

11 

26050 

26050 

6 

6 

... 

40261 

40261 

57 

57 

... 

126291 

126291 

30 

28 

2 



3 

3 

... 

7504 

7504 

... 


,. . 

6385 

6385 

... 

... 

.. 

3842 

3842 

18 

18 

... 

28219 

28219 

12 

11 

”l 

12271 

12271 

12 

11 

1 

... 

• ■ • 

414 

388 

26 

33593 

33593 

2199 

2060 

139 

66337 

66337 

... 

... 

125 



States 


12 



... 

... 

317 

• • • 



Duty accruing to Bengal Government. 
Bengal' Tripura ... ... 40 

Raj put ana. Jaipur ... 

Duty accruing to United Provinces Government.* 


1600 


61+ ... 61 18387+ 
Details of distribution not available, 
t Refund figures not available. 

13 


18387 







win/s r/fj. 



FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Duty accruing to Punjab Government. 




T^jVnjab States 

... 3584 

Gwalior 

1521 

Central India States ... 

582 

Rajputana States 

1842 

Totals ... 

7529 


Duty accruing to Bihar and Orissa Government. 
Orissa States ... 534 

Duty accruing to Central Provinces Government 
Central Provinces States. ... 225 

Grand Total . 87 0 6 

Charas 

Accruing to Bombay Govt: Sukkur Agency 
,, U. P. Government 

lt Punjab Government 


Rs 


Summary 

Charas 

Opium 

Ganja 

Bhang 

Liquor 


Total Rs. 
Net duty. 
282878 
1098779 
122153 
87C6 
23088 


* 

! 23088 

Net duty 
. 8813 

11398 
262667 t 
. 282828 


Total ... 11535604 

+ No duty on liquor. All exports to Indian States are made 
in bond. 

* Liquor is issued to certain States by the distillers at cost 
price. No duty is recovered thereon. 

No duty accrues to Central India Agency on account of 
Charas, Opiu m Bhang, Ganja or Country Liquor consumed in 
States ot Corn rail India. 

No duty . ccrued to Rajputana Agency or Ajrner.Merwara 
Administration on account of excise duty during 1928-29. No 
States obtain supplies from this Administration. 

West India figure—Accrued to Government from October 


1928 to March 1929. 

f This figure does not take into account, Refunds if any, 
made by the United Provinces Government. 

j Exact figures of duty realised from each group on account 
of charas supplied to various Indian States cannot be given in 
detail. The duty was recovered at varying rates according to 
the age of the charas. 
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TABLE No. X. (Para 38 and 39.) 

\ount of Petrol available for consumption in India (excluding 


l 


Burma) in 1928-29, 


Imports of Burma Petrol — 

* 

Gallons , 

Bengal 

... 

10,763,231 

Bombay 

... 

14,951,437 

Sind 

... 

6,472,645 

Madras 

.. - 

11,936,451 


Total ... 

44,122,764 

Imports of Foreign Petrol 

... 

166,02 7 

Production — Assam 

.. * 

5,539,107 

Punjab ... 

... 

3,551,957 

Total ... 

9,091,064 

Exports 

... 

Nil 

Total available for consumption ... 

53,379,855 

Duty at 0.4-0 a gallon ... 

Rs. 

1,3344,964 


Share of Indian States (15% of above) 20,01,744 

or Rs. 20.02,000 in round figures. 
N.B ,—The Import figures in Tables X and XI were obtained 
from the annual statements of the Sea-borne Trade of the 
various Provinces and the production figures from the Director 


General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 


TABLE No. XI. (Para 40.) 

Quantity of Kerosene oil , on which excise duty was paid , which was 
available for consumption in India [excluding Burma) in 1928.29 


Imports of Burma Kerosene - 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Sind 
Madras 


Total 


Production (7928) — Assam 
Punjab 

Total 

Total of imports and production 
Less exports (of Indian oil) 

Balance available for consumption... 112,439,898 
Duty at 1 anna a gallon Rs. 70,27,494 

Share of Indian States (22% of above) 15,46,048 
or Rs. 15,46,000 in round figures. 


Gallons, 

5 3,381,717 
18 485 557 
1,565,758 
20,536 932 
93,969,964 
11,976 179 
6,494.705 
18,470 884 
112 440 848 
950 
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TABLE NO. XII. (See Parah 43.) 

-titisties of Salt Consumption during 1926-27 to 1928-29 


<SL 


ng 1926-27 to 1928-29. 
[In lakhs of maund&J 




o° 





Area (includ- 

0) 

. >>43 

q 

u 

0. * 



I- 

d 
too v 

'ing States.) 

a 

nJ 

p U Ctl 

*T3 6 a o 

jc 

r “2 

T3 

ft 

CtJ >% 

^ L.4 

o> 


s 

t— *1 

a3 o 's~V ^ 

s « 

O J3 

55 

P 

CO 

o 

' H 

> a 

< 

Bengal and Assam_ 






1956.27 

85-74 

■15 

*23 


86-12' 

i 

1927-28 ... 

82-47 

•20 ... 

•23 


82-90 ; 

- 85-52* 

1928-29 

87-03 

•20 ... 

*32 


87 55 J 

1 

Bihar and Orissa— 






1926-27 ... 

32-41 

9-67 -18 

7*12 


49-38 j 


1927 28 

31*11 

11-51 'OS 

8*64 


51-34 | 

- 51-67 

1928-29 ... 

32-85 

11-98 -04 

9*41 


54-28 J 

1 

Central Provinces — 





1926-27 • •• 


•86 22-58 

1*61 


25-05' 

1 

1927-28 - 


1-31 23-15 

2*14 


26-60 

26-03 

1928-29 ... 


1-35 23-21 

2 02 


26-58 ; 

1 

United Provinces— 





1926.27 ... 

4-05 

7-37 

54*88 


66-30") 

I 

1927-28 

3*89 

708 

64*15 


75-12 } 

- 69-55 

1928.29 ... 

Rajputana — 

4-10 

7-61 

55*53 


67-24 J 


1926-27 ... 

• . . 

estimated '22 

11*10 


11-32' 

! 

1927-28 - 

• • • 

•17 

12*99 


13-16 

12-471 

1928-29 ... 

Central India— 

... 

•35 

12*58 


12-93, 

) 

1926-27 ... 

i estimated 4*37 

6*77 


11-14' 

| 

1927-28 ... 


3 57 

6 15 


9-72 

jo-59; 

1928-29 ... 

Punjab— 


4-81 

5-09 


10 90 j 

f 

1926-27 — 



31*05 


31*05 'l 


1927.28 ... 

• • • 


30*99 


30-99 

i- 31-20 

1928 29 ... 


... 

31-56 


31 *56 j 

r 


♦ Includes imports to Nepal of *35 maunds, 
f Does not include *30 maunds which Bikaner is allowed to 
manufacture and *15 which Jaisahner is permitted to make. 

t Does not include *54 maunds which Gwalior is permitted 
to make. 





miSTfty. 



vince— 


1926-27 



7-53 7-531 

1927-28 



7-99 7-99 8-10 

1928-29 ... ... 

.... 

... 

8-78 8-78 j 

Kashmir— 




1926-27 ... 



•98 -981 

1927-28 ... 



1-36 1-36 J- 1-39 

1928-29 ... ... 



1-83 1-83 J 

Sind and Balu. 




chistan— 




1926-27 ... 



•29 4-55 4-841 

1927 28 ... 



•37 4-86 5-23 [ r 5-06 

1928.29 ... 

« • • 


•28 4-84 5*12J 

51 Bom bay— 




1926.27 ... 

*01 

37-22 

•13 -23 37 591 

1927-28 ... 

•01 

39-35 

•05 -23 39*64 1-3 9*37 

1928-29 ... 

•01 

40-58 

•07 -23 40*89 J 

Hyderabad— 




1926-27 ... 

1-37 

15-09 

. 16-461 

1927-28 ... 

1-63 

14-99 

. 16-62 16-64 

1928-29 ... 

1-78 

15-06 

. 16-84 J 

Mysore — 




1926-27 ... 

103 

6-88 

7-911 

1927-28 ... 

•93 

7-35 

8-28 [-8-43 * 

1928-29 ... 

1-02 

8-06 

. 9-08 J 

Madras except- 




Travancore & 




Cochin]— 




1926-27 ... 

93*66 

18-57 

.112*231 

1927-28 . 

96*33 

15-01 

. Ill 34 !-112-43* 

1928-29 ... 

96*61 

17-12 

. 113 73 J 

Total 




1926-27... 122-20 

106-75 112-48 121-69 4*78 467 901 

1927.28... 117-47 

111-92 110-75 135 06 5*09 480-29 )- 478-50 

1928-29.-. 123-98. 

112-95 116-84 128-47 5*07 487-31J 


1[ Including W. India States, Baroda & Kathiawar States. 
* Mysore and Madras 120*86 maunds. 














TABLE No. XIII. (See paras 45 and 46 .) 
apportionment between States and British India of salt consumed. 


Group Area. 


PoDnia- 

tiui* 

(0 OB). 


Tota] 

Salt 

consumed 

Mds. 

(lakhs). 


JD f* 

5 o 3 


W TI M 
O 'C 


States. 


Popu. Cfi'g,g <s 


lation 

(Ooo) 


» 

* gs 

^ u ^ 

co 




I. Madras, Coorg, Mysore... 

Madras States (excluding Travancore 


Mysore 


c a « 


2^ ~ 
E e 5 

< g w 


5979 1477 NiL 


and Cochin) 


48937 120-86 


Madras States (excluding Travan. 


H ® 

w £> 

O ^ 

w CO 

^ "U 

O a — 

fi 3 
< ® 

NiL 


<§L 


o 90 
?-> to 

.t: -x 
c •§ S 

rt 

3 -G 

cr’ <-> rs 

_ ro 

<L> > a * 

1477000 


II. Bengal, Assam 
and Bengal and 
Assam States and 

Slkkim ... 55665 

III. Bihar & Orissa 8c S. 37962 

IV. Sind, Baluchis¬ 
tan, Khairpur and 
Baluchistan States. 4272 


V. Bombay, Central Provinces, B?rar, 
Baroda — excepting the districts of 
Okhamandai andAmreli, Western India 
States, Bombay States except Khairpur, 
Hyderabad C. P. States 506061 82*09 


core and Cochin). 
Total 

(85*52— Manipur Bengal 

*55 to States, Sikkim, 
Nepal). 

=85-17 

5i*67 B. Sc O. States 
Khairpur 
Baluchistan 
5*29 States 

Total 


475 

6454 


117 

1594 


Nil. 


Nil. H7oOO 
... 1594000 


1363 209 


Nil• Nil . 209000 


3960 


379 

379 


538 

23* 

47 

70 


NiL 

NiL 


(I) Bombay States excluding Khairpur and 
States excluding Kathiawar 

- 4193 680 a#. 


Nil • 538000 

23000 Nil. 

Nil• 47000 

23000 47000 
Western India 

12145 667855 



VI. (1) United Provinces 

(2) Punjab 

(3) Frontier Provinces(including 
Tribal areas and Agencies) 

(4) Ajmer. Merwara. 

(5) Delhi Province... 

(6) United Provinces States 

(7) Rajputana States. 

(8) G. I. States 

(9) Gwalior 

(10) Punjab States. 

(11) Kashmir ... 100320 = 


133-30 
+ *99|| 
134*29 


(2) Baroda excluding Okhamandal 
and Amreli ••• 1950 316 

mu 


3klJL 

(3) Hyderabad ... 

12472 

2023 

Nib 

Nib 

2023000 

C. P. States 

2067 

335 

Nib 

Nib 

335000 

(4) Kathiawar ... 

«.> 

21 

§ 

Nil 

2000 

T otal 

20682 

3356 


12145 

3343855 

(l) U. P. States ... 

1135 

152 

Nil. 

5000 

147000 

(2) Rajputana States 

i 9844 

1318 

45000 

269710 

1003290 

(3) Central India 
States 

5997 

803 

Nil- 

Nil- 

803000 

(4) Gwalior 

3186 

426 

54000 

Nib 

372000 

(5) Punjab Stntes. 

4416 

591 

Nil f 

Nib 

591000 

(6) Kashmir 

3672 

492 

Nil. 

Nib 

492000 

Total 

28250 

3782 

99000 

274710 

3408290 


Grand Total 


9549 99000 309855 9140145 


* Actual quantity. The State gets its full requirements free of duty, 
f Excludes population of Kathiawar and Cuich. 

f Amount actually sent to Kathiawar. 

§ Not known but this does not affect calculation in view of remark against column (7) 

|j This represents quantities which the States of Bikaner, Gwalior and Jaisalmer are allowed to 
manufacture for local consumption. 

• The State of Mandi is allowed to make some salt, it is inferior in quality and the quantity is 

not known. 
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TABLE No. XIV. (See Para 48.) 

'Statement showing the quantities of salt supplied to Indian 
States free of duty or at concessional rates and the cash 
compensations paid to them. 

Rajputana 

(a) Jaipur—7,000 Mds.'Rs. 2,75,060 per annum, and 3/8ths of 
the total royalty payable on excess sales of salt beyond 8,25,000 
maunds annually. (Compensation for Sambhar lake). Under 
the Treaty of 1869 the Darbar also became entitled to obtain 
for consumption, salt not exceeding 1,72,000 maunds annually 
at 9 annas per maund. 

(b) Jaipur—Rs. 4,00,000 per annum. Under the Agree- 
ment of 1879, the amount is paid in lieu of 172,000 maunds 
of salt which the Darbar were entitled to receive under the 
Treaty of 1869. 

Rs. 1,854 per annum. For payment to the Thakur of 
Kachor, 

Rs. 1,000 per annum. For payment to the Thakur of 
Khur. 

Rs. 146 per annum. For payment to Bhumias of Ralasta 

Rs. 2,309-2-7 per annum. For payment to certain 
villagers. 

Rs. 8,000 per annum. For payment to the Rao. of 
Kbandela. 

(1) Jodhpur—7,000 Mds. Rs. 1,25,000 per annum 1st 
Treaty of 1870. 

(2) Jodhpur—7,000 Mds. Rs. 3,00,000 per annum and 
5/8ths of the total royalty payable on excess sales of salt beyond 
9,00,000 maunds annually. 2nd Treaty of 1870. This sum 
represents the annual rent to cover all subordinate claims 

(3) Jodhpur—2,35,000 Mds. Rs. 3.76,000 per annum 
Agreement of 1879. Annual lease payment for the four large 
salt works. 

Rs. 15,800 per annum. Annual payment on account of 
losses sustained owing to suppression of Khari works 
in Khalsa land, 

Rs. .19,595 per annum. Lump payment on account of 
losses of jagiidars and landholders owing tosuppres. 
sion of works. 

Rs. 3,00,000 per annum. Lump payment to Kharols 
and other salt manufacturers. 
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25 000 per annum. Annual compensation for tran^H] 
and export duty on salt. 

Rs. 50,000 per annum. Annual payment on account of 
preventive establishment. 

Rs. 50,000 per annum. Annual payment on account of 
4< miscellaneous revenue and incidental emoluments.” 

Ahvar—1,000 Mds. Rs. 1,25,000 per annum. The amount 
represents compensation on account of suppression of manu¬ 
facture of salt and nonlevy of customs duty. It is understood 
that it has recently been decided to restore to the Darbar the 
right of the levy of customs duties and that the amount of com* 
pensation has been reduced to Rs. 85,000 per annum. The 
revised agreement has, however, not been signed as yet. 

Dholpur—300 Mds. Rs. 25,788 per annum. Agreements of 
1879 and 1920. 

Lawa—10 Mds. Rs. 700 per annum. Agreement of 1879. 

Kishengarh—50 Mds. Rs. 25,000 per annum. 

Kishengarh—Rs 5,000 pet annum. Compensation to salt 
manufactures of the State, 

Bharatpur—1,000 Mds Rs. 1,50,000 per annum. His 
Highness the Maharaja declined to receive any compensation 
on account of the suppression of salt. This sum is paid in con¬ 
sideration of the due observation of the other stipulation of the 
Agreement, $.g , not to levy duties on certain articles. 

Rs. 226,000 per annum. Lump sum com pen sat ion for 
distribution to salt manufacturers. 

Rs. 500 per annum. For relinquishing salt manufacture 
in two villages (BMid and Bhalnea). 

Bikaner—20,000* Mds. Rs. 6,000 per annum. *Half the 
duty is charged. The Darbar can manufacture up to a limit of 
30,000 maunds annually. 

Udaipur (Mewar).—1,000 Mds. Rs. 2,900 per annum. 
Compensation to the Darbar and certain landholders. 

Rs. 10,000 per ,annum. Charges connected with pre¬ 
ventive arrangements. 

Rs. 35,000 per annum. On account of loss of revenue 
derived from transit duties on salt. 

Rs. 1,56,250 per annum. Paid in lieu of right to purchase of 
1,25,000 maunds of salt at half the British rate of duty. 

The Darbar can reopen salt works after giving 12 months* 
notice to Government and work them up to a limit 
of 15,000 maunds annually. 


14 
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/irohi—Rs- 10,800, per annum. The amount 
^000 in lieu of 18,000 maunds at half duty. 

Jaisalmer—Allowed to manufacture salt up to 15 C00 
maunds annually. r ’ 

jhalawar Rs. 2,500 per annupn. Out of this Rs. 250 is 
paid tor distribution to Jagirdars as compensation, 

Kaiauli 50 Mds. Rs. 5,694*15-0 per annum. Rs. 694 i5.n 
represents compensation for losses of Jagirdars. 

Bundi—Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

Took—Rs. 20,000 per annum. 

Shahpura—Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

Kotah—300 Mds. (a) Rs, 19.175 per annum, 
distribution to Jagirdars. 

(b) Rs. 15.905 per annum. Lump sum 
distribution to Jagirdars. 

Central India 

Datia—Rs. 10,000 per annum, 
specified quantities at certain works. 

Samthar—Rs, 1,450 per annum 
salt free of cost. 

Indore—61,875 per annum 
Bhopal—10,000 per annum 
)aora—2,500 per annum 
Sitamau—2 a 00G per annum 
Ratlam—1.000 per annum 
Dewas (Senior).—412-8-0 per annum 
Dew as (Junior) —412-8-0 per annum 
Sail ana—412-8-0 per annum 
Rajgarh—618-12-0 per annum 
Narsingarh—618*12.0 per annum i 
Gwalior. 

Gwalior Rs. 3,12,500 per annum——Allowed to manufacture 
54,000 maunds annually. 

Bombay. (Gujerat.) 

Patri—340^- Mds. Rs. 11,300 per annum (yide Bombay Salt 
Manual, Volume ll). 

jhinjhuwada, Tbakurs of—340J Mds.-Rs. 7 788 per annum 
(Vide) Bombay Salt Manual, Volume II). 

Radhanpur— 350 :: Mds. Rs. 11,048 per annum. Of this, 88 
maunds are for distribution to charitable institutions 
Other Bombay States. 

Cambay ~ 500 Mds. Rs, 40,000 per annum. 


Rs. 3,175 for 
payment for 

The Darbar can make 
In lieu of 500 maunds of 


No salt sources. 
These are really 
compensations 
for Joss of transit 
and other duties. 
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(§T 


Set off against 
tribute. 


—10 614 Mds. Rs. 13,000 per annum, Compensate 
rventing til contraband trade or practice of stnugglin 
,opium and liquor. 

Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, 

Jath—Rs. 1,118 per annum. 

Daphlapur—Rs. 114-11-2 per annum. 

Phaltan—Rs. 2,010-9*9 per annum. 

Akalkot— Rs, 142 0-10 per annum. 

Aundh—Rs. 1,045 1-7 per annum. 

Miraj( Senior) Rs. 62-1-2 per annum. 

Miraj (Junior/ Rs. 6*12 0 per annum. 

Kurundwad (Senior). Rs. l f 193-9.3 
per annum. 

jamkhandi Rs. 1,490-12*9 per annum. 

Savanur Rs. 32 per annum. 

Sangli Rs. 233.10-6 per annum. 

Konhar Rao Wadikar Rs, 8 12-0 per annum. 

Savantvadi Rs. 5.500 per annum. 

Khairpur_The Darbar have agreed to stop all salt 

production in the State in return for receiving from neigh¬ 
bouring British works a supply of salt sufficient for the 
consumption of their people at cost price plus the cost of carri¬ 
age, the retail price of the salt in Khairpur being not less than 
the rate current in Sind. 

Wao Rs. 361 per annum. 

Idar ; Danta ; Sarnera ; Pol ; Derol; Degainra. 

These States prevent the smuggling of salt through their 
territories, and presumably receive annually small sums of 
money as compensation. The amounts are not known. 

Punjab States. 

Bahawalpur Rs. 80,000 per annum. 

Madras states. 

Banganapalle Rs. 3,00o per annum. 

Pudukkottai Rs. 38,000 per annum. 

Government to cancel the arrangement if 
their interest to do so. 

United Provinces. 

Ram pur 5,000 Mds, (Vide Northern 
Department Manual, Volume 1I } page 161.) 


It is optional with 
they find it to be in 

India Salt Revenue 
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TABLE No. XV. (See Para 51-52). 

Statement A. 

Statement showing the Tributes puid by Indian States to the 
Government of India> which are available for the general 
expenditure of the latter - 

A.T. in this table refers to Aitchison’s Treaties. 

Mysore— Rs. 24,50,000 Fur protection against all external 
enemies and in consideration of being relieved of the obligation 
to keep troops ready to serve with the British Army when 
required. Treaty of 1913, Article 4. The original subsidy 
amounted to Rs. 35,00,000 but it was reduced by 10^ lakhs with 
effect from 1st April 1928. 

Baroda—Rs. 3,V5,000. Annual subsidy, under the agree* 
ment of 1881, for the maintenance of a body of mounted and 
foot police in commutation of the previous engagement to main¬ 
tain a force of 3,000 cavalry. (A.T. Vol. VIII, page 94,) 
Central India. 

Ajaigarh—Rs. 7,014. t ribute for Khera and Bachon dis 

tricts. (AT. Vol. V, page 28.) 

Bhopal—Rs. 1,61/290. By the Treaty of 1818 Bhopal 
was guaranteed protection and undertook to provide a contin¬ 
gent of 600 horse and 400 infantry. Since 1849, however, the 
State has paid an annual contribution of Rs, 1,61, 290 in lieu. 
(Pages 284, 287-288, and 303, A.T. Vol. IV.) 

Bihat—Rs. 1,400. Trit 
Vol. V, page 36 ) 

Charkhari—Rs, 8 t 584. Tribute for Bhina and Chaudla 
districts. (A.T, Vol. V, page 24.) 

Dewas (Senior and Junior Branches).—Rs. 28,474. In 
place of tliC quota of troops formerly maintained by these two 
States as part of the Malwa Contingent. (A.T. Vol. IV, pages 
8, 247, 252-253.) 

Indore_Rs. 1,11,214. (Capitalised in 1865). By the 

treaty of Mundisore t 1818, several districts and tributes paid to 
Holkar were ceded to the British Government who undertook to 
support a field force for the defence and protection of Holkar s 
territories and the State was required to keep in readiness three 
thousand horses to co-operate with British troops. 1 he State 
?as subsequently relieved of the obligation and in place of the 
orse paid Rs. 1 ,i 1,214 a year towards the support of the Mehid 
m (Malwa) Contingent which mutinied in 1857. The Central- 


ibute for Lohargaon district. (A/1. 
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tf«e i which was raised in 1858, took the place o 
contingent. By the capitalization of payment 
ttT^%6hi(lpur (Malwa) Contingent and Malwa Bhil Corps the 
State has been “ released from all pecuniary demands, present 
or future, and from service with troops”. (A T. Vol. 1 V, pages 
188-189, 198-199 and 204-205 ) 

Indore—Rs. 660. Tribute (Tanka) originally paid by 
Holkar to the Chiefs of Saibma and Bakhtgarh and assigned by 
them to the British Government. (A.T. Vol. IV, page 8.) 

Indore—Rs. 5,283 Annual payment on account of excess 
of land made over to Holkar in the territorial exchange of 1861. 
(A.T. Vol. IV, pages 8 and 212.) 

J a ora — Rs. 1.37,127. In place of the quota of troops for¬ 
merly maintained by tbe State as part of the Malwa Contingent. 
(A.T. Vol. IV, pages 8, 374 and 378.) 

Khilchipur—Rs. 11,134. This tribute was originally paid 
to Maharaja Scindia and was assigned by him to the British 
Government for the maintenance of the Gwalior contingent. 
(A.T. Vol. IV, pages 320, 34 8 and 349.) 

Paldeo—Rs. 242. Object of payment not known. 

Pamia — Rs. 9,955, Tribute for Seorajpur and Ektana dis¬ 
trict s. (A.T. Vol. V, page 20.) 

Rat lam—Rs 42000: S.ailana—Rs. 21,000. These tributes 
were originally paid to Scindia and were assigned to the British 
Government in part payment of the Gwalior Contingent which 
was replaced by the Subsidiary Force (A.T. Vol IV, pages 8, 
86, 90, 384 and 388.) 

Total for Central India — Rs. 5.45,377. 

Gwalior. 

Gwalior—Rs. 33,019. Amjhera tribute, transferred to the 
British Government for the Gwalior Contingent by the treaties 
of 1344 and 1860. Amjhera was formerly a mediatised State in 
Central India and paid a tribute of Rs. 35,000 (Ujjain Hali) to 
the Gwalior Darbar. This tribute was one of the items ceded 
to the British Government by the Gwalior Darbar in 1884 for 
the payment of the Gwalior Contingent. In 1857, the Raja of 
Amjhera tebelled, and his estate was confiscated and given to 
the Gwalior Darbar, who now pay the tribute to the British 
Government on account of Amjhera. 

Rajputana. 

Banswara—Rs, 17,500, Price of protection. (AT. Vol. 
Ill, pages 2,23—25.) 
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ndi—~Rs. 1,20 000, Rs. 40,000 paid as the price __ 

and Rs. 80,000 paid in consideration of the cessation by 
British Government of sovereignty over two-thirds share of 
the District of Kishoraipatan. 

Dungarpur~Rs. 17,500. Price of protection (A.T. Vol. 
Ilf, pages 2 and 21 .) 

Jaipur— Rs. 4,00,000. Price of* protection. (A T, Vol 

III, pages 90-91,104-105 and 107) 

Jhftlawar— Rs. 30,000. Price of protection. (A.T Vol 

III, pages 366, 403-404.) 

Jodhpur—Rs. 98,000. Price of protection. (A T Vol. 

HI, pages 3, 4, 140—.142, 159—160.) 

Kotah— Rs. 2,34,720. Rs. J,31 250 paid as the price of 
protection, and the balance represents payments originally due 
to Scindhia and since assigned for the maintenance of the 
Gwalior Contingent. 

Lawa._Rs. 225. Price of protection. (A.T. Vol. Ill, 
pages 10 0 — 101 .) 

Shahpura—Rs. 1 0,000. Annual tribute on account of 
Pargana Phulia. 1 he Pargana was granted in jagir by Auran- 
gazeb Alumgeer, King of Delhi, to the founder ot the family of 
the Chief of Shahpura, and has been in the possession of his 
descendants since then. It is held as a right of succession by 
the Chief and the Government therefore decided under the 
Sanad, dated the 2 ?th June 1848, that the Pargana should re¬ 
main in the possession of the Ruler and his heirs and fixed a 
sum of ten thousand Company’s rupees as its annual tribute 
(A.T. Vol. Ill, page 256.) 

Udaipur—Rs. 2,00,000. Price of protection. (A.T. Vol. 
Ill, page 2.) 

Total fnrtRajputana — R s - 11 27,945. 

Madras States. 

Cochin—-Rs. 2,00,000. Price of protection and the main, 
tenance of trotfps. (A.T, Vol. X, pages 155 and 162.) 

Travancore—Rs, 7,96,430. 

Total for Madras States —Rs. 9,96.430. 

Western India States. (Salute. States) 

Bhavnagar—Rs. 1,28,060. A.T. Vol. VI pages 98 and 
196. 


Cutch—Rs. 82,253. On account of “ Anjar equivalent'’, 
vide Article 4 of Treaty of 1832. The town and district of 
Anjar was made over to the British Government (Article .10 of 
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dWlSiS) “ as a friendly return for the essential servic^, 
is^gtJ$a{;ed to be performed”. They were re-transferred to 
the Cutch Durbar, vide Article I of Treaty of 1822 ‘‘ for a 
pecuniary equivalent 1 ', which was fixed at Ahmadabad Sicca 
R- 88,000. (A.T. Vol. Vli., pages 4, 5, 10, 16 , 27 anti 29). 

Dharangadh ra—Rs 40,671. As peshkash. ,A.T. Vol. 

VI page 101 ), _ A . 

’ Gondal—Rs. 49.096. A.T. Vol. VI, page 78. and Appen. 

dix I, pages x and xi. 

Junagadh—Rs. 28,394. This apparently represents Govern¬ 
ment share of the tribute termed “ Zortalbi ” collected by the 
Government for the State from a large number of the Kathiawai 
Rulers. 

The levy is remnant of the Muhammadan revenue from 
Kathiawar. (A.T, Vol. VI, pages 90 . 92 and 168.) 

Litnbdi—Rs. 44,128. A T. Vol. VJ, page 78 and Appendix 

I, pages ii iii, x and xi. , ,. 

Morvi—Rs. 9.263. A.T. Vol. VI, page 78, ana Appendix 
L pages ii. iii, x and xi. 

Nawanagar—Rs u 50,312, A.T. Vol. VI, page 94, 
Porbandar—Rs. 21.202. A.T. Vol VI, page 78 and 99. 
Rajkot—Rs. 18,991. A.T. Vol. VI, page 78, 107-1Q8. 
Vanlcaner—Rs. 17,422. A.T. Vol. VI, page 78 and 
Appendix I pages ii, iii, x and xi. „„ . r 

Wadhwan —Rs. 26,009. Of this sum Rs. 2 j,922 is for 
Peshkash, and Rs. 87 for villages in the Ahmedabad district. 
A.T, Vol.’ VI, page 109.) 

Western India States. 

Rs. 


§L 


(Non-salute States.) 


Rs. 


Akadia 
Amrapur 
Aimndpur 
Ankevvalia 
Bajana 
Bamanbor 

rManavadar 
£ 5 Sardargadh 
S A Two other dtvi* 
Xi \ sions 
Bhadi 
Bhadvana 
Bhadwa 


129 

Bhalala 

474 

511 

Bhalgam 

•••l 204 

715 

Bhaldoi 

... i1 

1,300 

Bhalgamda 

... 1,400 

7,880 

Bharejda 

... 94 

76 

Bhathan 

... 641 


Bhimora 

308 


Bhoika 

"! 1,759 

29,642 

Chachana 

318 


Chhalala 

971 

1,101 

Chobari 

i54 

998 

Chotiia 

652 

1,394 

Chuda 

6,324 
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6d 
Dasada 
Dtivalia 
Dhrafat 
Dudhrej 
Gadhka 
Gavridad 
Gedi 
Gundiala 
itaria 
jakhan 
Jasdan 
Jetpur 
j ha mar 
Jhampodad 
jhinjhuvada 
Kamadhia 
Katnalpur 
Kanbasiali 
Kanpur* Uhwaria 
Kantharia 
Kan ana 
Karmad 
Karol 
Kesaria 
Khambhala 
Khambhlav 
Khandia 
Kherali i 

Khirasra 
Kotdapitha 
Kotdasangani 
Kotharia 
Lakhtar 
La Had 
JLodbika 
Matra-timba 
Mengani 


Rs. 

366 
12,968 
467 
3,706 
1,102 
643 
1,01 i 
1,200 
1 408 
232 
242 
7,694 
50,262 
464 
138 
11,073 
377 
776 
84 
230 
1,491 
850 
140 
703 
278 
406 
730 
806 
678 
2.366 
4,850 
10,189 
948 
6,163 
362 
1,287 
290 
3,412 


Mewasa 
Mowa 
Muli 

Mulila-Deri 
Munjpur 
Nilvala 
Pal 
Palali 
Paliad 
Putdi 

Rai Sankli 
Rajpur 

Rajpura Halar 
Ramparda 
Sauka 
Samla 
Sanosra 
Satudad'Vavdi 
Sayla 
Sajakpur 
Shahpur 
Sisang-Cbandli 
Sudani da- Dhandhalp 
Talsana 
Tavi 
Untdi 
Vadali 

Vadod (Jhalawar) 
Vala 
Vana 
Vanala 
Vanod 
Vasavad 
Virpur 
Virva 

Total for Western 
India States. 



445 
120 
7,501 
1,279 
603 
511 
1,253 
357 
907 
5,901* 
556 
2,412 
2,922 
75 
519 
959 
3 86 
1 466 
15,001 
316 
464 
720 
2,381 
913 
310 
493 
246 
1,252 
4,090 
3,715 
396 
1,953 
766 
3,418 
150 


7,67,814 


See Aitchison Treaties, Volume VI, Appendix 1. 

* Includes Rs. 2681 on account of Political Peshkashi 
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tfilkat—Rs, 14,592. In 1868 the Contingent of 100 
horsemen, which the Chief was bound to maintain under the 
treaty of 1820, was disbanded, and a money payment of Rs. 
14 952 a year, being two thirds of the actual cost of the contin¬ 
gent was substituted; vide Aitchison's Treaties, Vol. VII, p. 148. 

Balasinor—Rs 9,766. A.T. Vol. VI, page 332. 

Bansda—Rs. 7,351. A.T. Vol. VII, Page 94. 

Bhar*— Rs. 4,684. A.T. Vol. VII. page 150. 

Cambay—Rs. 21,924. This is presumably the sum paid 
by the Cambay State to the British Government for the Cbauth 
farmed to the State. A.T. Vol. VII, pages 58-59.) 

Jamkhandi—Rs. 20,841. On account of military service. 
(A.T. Vol VII, pages 227 and 282.) 

jath_Rs. 11,247. Rs. 6,400 in lieu of a service of 50 

horsemen and the balance on account of certain rights inheri¬ 
ted from the Rajas of Satara and on account of rights in other 
districts (A T, \'ol. VII, page 152.) 

Kurundvad (Senior) Kurundvad (Jun ; or)_fts. 9,619. On 
account of military service (A.T Vol. VII, page 228). 

Lunawada—Rs, 9.230. This tribute was originally paid 
to Scindia, but is now payable to the British Government under 
the Treaty of 1860 with Scindia (A.T. Vol. VI. page 330) 

Mai pur—Rs. 430. A.T. Vol VI, page 281. 

Miraj (Senior)—Rs; 12,557. Miraj (Junior)—Rs. 6,413. On 

account of military service (A T. Vol VII, pages 226 _ 

227). 

Mudhol—- Rs. 2,672. In lieu of service with horsemen 
(A.T. Vol. VII, pages 230 and 283). 

Phaltan—Rs. 9,600, In lieu of service of 75 horsemen 
(A.T. Vol, VII, page 154). 

Ranasan—Rs. 3. A.T. Vol. VI, page 281. 

Sunth — Rs^ 5,385. This tribute was originally paid to 
Scindia, but is now payable to the British Government under 
the Treaty of 1860 with Scindia (A.T. Vol. \T, page 333) 

Total for Bombay —Rs, 1,46,310. 

Punjab States. 

Btlaspur — Rs. 8,000. In 1887, the request of the Raja of 
Bilaspur for the restoration of the Parganas of Basse and 
Bachecta which originally belonged to the Bilaspur family, was 
granted on the condition of his paying an annual nazarana of 
Rs. 8,000, V ide page 304 of A.T. Vol. VIII. 

15 
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hamba—Rs. 2,307. __ 

__ iapurthala— Rs. jSjih A tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 is payable 

bjTthe Darbar in lieu of military service (A/s T„ Vol, VIII. 
page 353). This was, however, remitted conditionally in 1924 
in connection with the reorganisation of State Forces. 

Mandi—Rs* 1,00,000, AT. Vol. VIII, pp, 358 and 363. 
Suket—Rs. 11,000. A.T, Vol VfH, page 102. 

Total for Punjab States •• Rs. 1,21,307. 

Punjab. 

Bashahr—Rs. 3,945. AT. Vol. VIII, page 306. 

Jubbal—Rs. 2,52o* A.T. Vol. VIII, page 311. 

Nalagarh—Rs, 5,000. A.T. Vol. VIII, pages 305 and 326. 
Total for the Punjab —Rs. 11,465. 

Bengal. 

Cooch Behar—Rs. 67,701. A.T. Vol. I, pages 291 292. 
United Provinces. 

Benares—Rs. 2,19,000 Tribute fixed under the Supple, 
ment&ry Instrument of Transfer of 6th August 1919. The 
amount represents the approximate net revenue lost by Govern¬ 
ment by the transfer of territory. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

A.T. Vol. I, pages 300 and 319. 

A.T, Vol. I, pages 300 and 321. 

A.T. Vol. I, p'ige 310. 

Baud—Rs. 800. A.T. Vol. I, page 30b 
Bonai—Rs. 2,700. A.T. Vol. I, page 308 
Daspalla—Rs. 661, Dhenkanai—Rs. 5,099. A.T, Vol. I. 
Gangpur—Rs. 10,000. [page 302. 

-Rs. 551, A.T. Vol. I, page 302. 

16,000, A.T. Vol. 1, page 311. 

Khandpara—Rs. 4,212. A.T. 


Athgarh—Rs. 2,800. 
Athmalik—Rs. 480. 
Barnra—Rs. 7,500. 
Baramba—Rs. 1.398. 


1,710. 


A.T, Vol. 
Nayagarh- 


I, page 304. 
-.-Rs. 5,525, 


IT in do 1 

Kalahari! b—Rs 
Keonjhar—Rs 
Vol. I, page 303. 

Mayurbhanj—Rs. 1,068. 

Narsingpur— Rs. 1,456. 

3,900 A.T. Vol. I page 305. 

Patna_Rs, 13,000. A.T. Vol. I, page 363. 

Rairakboi—Rs. 2,000. A.T. Vol, I, page 364. 
Ranpur—Rs. 1 401. A.T, Vol. I, page 306. 

12,000. A.T. Vol. I, page 365. 

1 040. A.T. Vol. I. page 306. 
882. A.T. Vol. 1. page 307. 


Nilgiri 


Sonpur 

Talcher 

Tigiria 


-Rs. 

-Rs. 

-Rs. 


Total for Bihar and Orissa .—^ s - 96,183. 
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A, T, 


Provinces. 

&tar—Rs„ 20,000. A T. Vol. I. page 396. 

^hangbhakhar—Rs. 150. 

Chhuikhadan—Ks. 12.000. A.T. Vol* I, page 400. 
jashpur—Rs. 2.000. 

Kawardba—Rs. 30.000, Khalragarh—Rs, 80,000. 

Vol I, page 399. 

Korea—Rs. 750. A„T. Vol. I, page 401. 

Nandgaon~..Rs. 80.000. A.T. Vol. 1, page 403. 

Raigarh—-Rs. 5,500. Sakti—Rs. 1 ( 500.A.T. Vol. I,page 404. 
Sarangarh—Rs 4,500. A.T. Vol. I, page 40-5. 

Sirguja—Rs. 3,500. A.T. Vol. 1, page 406. 

Udaipur—Rs. 1,200. 

Total for the Central Provinces—Rs- 2,41,100, 

Assam. 

Manipur—Rs.— 5>0O0. A.T. Vol. II, page 264. I he 
tribute was reduced from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 5,000 for a term of 
10 years from 1st April 1920, and this term has been further 
extended for another 2 years. 

Grand Total Rs. 72,03,655. 


TABLE No. XV — Continued (mde paragraphs 51-52). 
STATEMENT B. List of payments made by Indian States for 
Special or local purposes , 

Indore—Rs. 7,864. Dhar—Rs. *18 602. Jhabua^ Rs. 1,271 
Barwani —Rs, 3,390. Aiirajpur.—Rs. 1,271. Towards the 
cost of the Malwa Bhil Corps. 

Jodhpur—Rs. 1,15,000. Kotah— Rs. 2,00,000. Tonk— 
Rs. 5,000. Towards the cost of the Mina Corps, stationed at 
Deoli and Erinpura, in place of the 42nd Deoli and 43rd Erin, 
puia Regiments ) which were disbanded in 1921. 

Partabgarh— Rs. 36 350. The tribute payable'under Arti¬ 
cle 3 of the Treaty, dated 6th October 1818 is Salirn^ Shahi 
Rs. 72,700-Government Rs. 36,350-0-0. The British Govern¬ 
ment acquired the right of this tribute from Holkar under the 
terms of Article 4 of the Treaty of jy[andsaur ; but it was decided 
that the amount should continue to be received by him, and 
accordingly, though levied by Government, it is still paid 
annually to Holkar from the British Treasury. 4 he payment 
is made one year in arrears, and amounts to Rs. 57,874*3.2, 
being the equivalent of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 at the time the 
decision was made.. (Page 2 of A.T. Vol. III.) 


* Rs. 12>000 Capitalised. 
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Punjab. 

Jaghal — Rs, 3 } 600. Balsan—Rs. 1,080. Bhajjl- 

,440. Bija— Rs. 124, Payment in commutation of liabili¬ 
ties for the supply of begar (AT. pages 309 and 311-316). 

Dhami—Rs, 720, Kothar—Rs, 1,000, Kumharsain Rs 2,000 
Kunhiar--Rs, 180, Mailog—Rs, 1,440, Mangal — Rs, 72 

Tiroch — Rs, 288. Payment in commutation of liabilities for 
the supply of be gar (A.T. pages 309 and 311-316. Vol. VIII), 
Total — Rs. 4,00,690. 

Deduct contributions on account of Malwa Bhil Corps and 
Mina Corps, which have been taken into account in calculating 
the nett cost of the Rajputana and Central India Agencies — vide 
paragraphs 140-141 — Rs. 3,52,396 
Net Total Rs. 48/294. 


TABLE NO. XVI. (See para. 56). 

Statement showing the expenditure incurred by the Indian 
States on their Annies . 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 


Name of State. 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
Indian 

Otuer 

military 

Hyderabad 

States 
Forces, 
i 1,55 

expendi¬ 

ture. 

47,18 

Mysore 

9,19 

10,17 

Baroda 

• • • 

24,36 

Gwalior 

35 80 

8,28 

Kashmir 

4370 

1,90 

Central India 
Ajaigarh ... | 

30 

Alirajpur 

25 

17 

Baoni 

... 

7 

Baraundha 

• ♦ • 

3 

Bhopal * * 

790 

36 

Bijawar 

15 

Charkhari 

... 

41 

Chhatarpur 


31 

Datia 

'"73 

1,75 


Dewas (Senior).. 


43 


Dewas (Junior) 
Dhar 
Indore 
Jaora 
jhabua 
Khilchipur 
Maihar 
Nagod 
Narsingarh 
Orchha 
Patina 
Rajgarh 
Ratlam 
Rewa 
Sailana 
Samthar 
Sitamau 
Total for 
Central India 


82 

4,60 


45 


71 


15,46 


38 

41 

14,04 

46 
16 
11 
15 

4 

40 

92 

20 

51 

47 
5.26 

45 

85* 

24 

29,03 


* Expenditure on the State Band has been eliminated. 

* In the form of grants of land to officers and men, the 


rental value being of this amount. 
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pur 
Bikaner 
Bundi 
Dholpur 
Dungarpur 
Jaipur 
Jaisalruer 
Jhalawar 
Jodhpur 
Karauli 
Kishengarh 
Kotah 
Sirohi 


ajputana 
6,10 
4,26 
7,09 


73 


15,02 


13,92 


56 

I 

78 

1,76 

• 24 

* *17 
53 

"l*2S 

45 

6 , 88 ! 

43 


Khairpur 
Kolhapur 
Lunawada 
Mudhol 
Rajpipla* 
Sachin 
Total for 
Bombay 


1,15 


29 

77 

57 

4,16 


Bahawalpu 

Bilaspur 

Chamba 

Faridkot 

Jind 


Punjab States 


4,86 

***50 

1,57 

3,14 

4.00 



10 


3,34 

30 

7 

11 

7,40 


Tonk 


2 , 2 + 

Loharu 

8 

... 

Mewar 

97 

7,23 

Malerkotla 

2,07 

43 

Total for 



Mandi 

65 

... 

Raj put ana 

48,09 

22,56 

Nab ha 

2,00 

2 

Madras States 


Patiala 

1694 

14 

Cochin 


68 

Sirin ur 

2,22 

... 

Pudukkottai 

• • • 

38 

Suket 

... 

12 

Travancore 

* M ft 

4,33 

Total for Punjab 


Total far Madras 


States 

38,03 

3,39 

States 

,,, 

5:39 

United Provinces 


Western 

India States 

Benares 

2,49 

43 

Bhavnagar 

4,09 


Ram pur 

6,33 

1,36 

Cutch 

93 

3 

Teliri 

1,50 

... 

Dhrangadhra 

1,76 

16 

Total for United 


Junagadh 

3,93 

24 

Provinces 

10,32 

2,29 

Navvanagar 

4,76 

27 


Bengal 


Palanpur 

67 

... 

Tripura 

44 

66 

Porbandar 

83 

B ; 

Punjab 

The States 

con- 

Radhanpur 

... 

20 


cerned do 

not 

Wankaner 


26 


maintain 

an 

Total for W. 

India 



army. 


States 

16,97 

1,16 

Bihar and Orissa Do. 


Bombay 


Central Provinces Do. 


Baria 

69 w 

3 

Assam 

Do. 


Bhor 


30 

Sikkim 

Do. 


Idar 

*69 

... 

Grand Total 2,38,71 1,59,71 


f Separate figure in respect of troops under the Re-organi¬ 
sation scheme are not available. 

* Figure of overhead charges is not available. 
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Rs. Rs. 

(lakhs). (lakhs). 


Jute raw 


32,35 

0-8 

26 

Jute manufactures 


56,90 



Cotton raw ... 


66,25 

41 

27,16 

Cotton yarn 

Cotton manufactures (excluding 

twist 

1,96 

12 

24 

and yarn) ... 


5,84 

13 

76 

Kice 


26,46 

3*4 

90 

Wheat and wheat flour ... 


2,86 

18-8 

54 

Tea 


26,60 

7-6 

2,02 

Groundnut ... 


19,37 

87. 

1,59 

25 

Linseed ... 


3,31 

7-7 

Cotton seed ... 


1,33 

41 

55 

Leather 

Hides and skins— 


9,44 

12 

1,13 

Buffalo b% 


66 

18 

T2 

Cow hides, etc. 


3,39 

13 

61 

Sheep and goat skins, etc. 


5,41 

26 

1,40 

Lac 


8,64 

11 

95 

Wool and woollen manufactures 


- c ,91 

9 

53 

Oil cakes ... 


3,84 

2 1 

84 

Iron and steel 


2,35 

12*7 

30 

Manganese ore 


1 96 

22 

43 

Total 


2.84.83 

... 40,38 or 

14% of the total of 

items shown. 


Grand total of exports including 
Burnu ... ... 3,30,13 ... 








TABLE NO. XVIII. (See para. 62.) 

•percentages to be applied to the exports of principal commodities from British India 
•mine the proportion of the trade originating in Indian States. 



1929 Production in 

Cotton raw — 1.000 bales 

(Vide Estimates of Area and yield of Principal 
Crops in India, 1928.29, Statistical Abstract for 
British India from 1918-19 to 1927-28 (7th issue). 


India 


5,963 
3 498 
2.465 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Total India including I. States 
British India including Burma 
Indian States (1—2) 

Proportion of I. States to total 

(3):(1) . 

Tea— 

Total India including 1. States ... 

British India including Burma 

Indfm States (1—2) 

Proportion of I. States to total India 

(3) : (1) . 

1927-28 Production 

Groundnuts — in 1,000 toss. 

Total India including I. States ... 2.J18 (1) 

British India including Burma ... 2,496 (2) 

Indian States (1—2) ••• ••• 222 (-') 

Proportion of I. States to total India 

(3) : (1) . 


7-6% 


8 * 2 % 


Linseed— 

Total India including 1. States 
British India including Burma 
Indian States ( 1 —2) 
Proportion of 1. States to total 

( 3 ):( 1 ) 

Cotton seed— Same ratio as 
case of raw cotton. 


India 


34S (1) 

321 (2) 
27 (3) 


7-7% 


in 


the 


41% 
1927 Production 
iu jaiJlion ibs. 

. 390-92 (1) 
. 361-16 ( 2 ) 
29-76 (3) 


1927-; 


Rice — 

Total India including I. States 
British India including Burma 
Indian States (1—2) 

Proportion of I. States to total India 

m •• (i) - . 


28 Production 
1,000 tons. 

28,234 (1) 

27,262 (2) 
972 (3) 


3-4% 


Wheat— 

Total India including I. States ... 
British India including Burma ... 

Indian States (1—2) 

Proportion of I. States to total India 

(3): (1) . 


7,791 

6,325 

1,466 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
( 3 ) 


18 - 8 % 



Yaw _ 


1927-28 Production 
iu 1.000 bales. 


Total India including L States 

9,717 (1) 

Indian States— Cooch Behar 

69 

Tripura 

8 

Total 

Proportion of I. States to total India 

77 (2i 

(2) : (1) . 

Jute manufactures — 

0-8% 


Entirely from British India. 

Cotton manufactures .—{Monthly statistics relating 
to cotton spinning and wearing in India for March 
1930). 


Yarn — 

British India 

Indian States and Foreign territory. 
Less French Settlements in Pondi¬ 
cherry 

Indian States ... 

Total India including 
(1 plus2) 

Proportion of I. States 
India (2) : (3) 

Woven goods — 

British India ... 


1929-35 Production 
in 1,03.) of lbs 

730,801 
10 2,608 


( 1 ) 


States 
to total 


5,486 

97,122 


§L 


( 2 ) 

827,923 (3) 
12 % 

484,607 (1) 


Indian States and Foreign territory. 77,452 
Less French Settlements in Pondi- 

r <*erry . ... 4,486 

Indian States ... .. ... 72,966 (2) 

Total India including States 

„ ( l P lus 2 ).. ... 557,573 (3) 

Proportion of I. States to total 

India ( 2 ): (3) ... .. 13% 

Wool and Woollens. (Statistic il Abstract of British 
India, 7ch issue). 

^ . . , T 1927 looms. ipiadle*. 

British India ... ... 1769 84 770 ( 1 ) 

Indian States (Mysore and 

Baroda) ... _ 173 9 259 (2) 

Total India ... 1,94^ 94,029 (3) 

Proportion of Indian States to total 

India (2); (3). 9% 9^% 

1927 Produc. 
tion in tons. 

Manganese ore — 

British India ... ... ... 879,137 ( 1 ) 

Indian States ... _ ... 250.216 ( 2 ) 

Total India ... 1,129,353 ( 3 ) 

Proportion of Indian States to total 

India ( 2 ): (3) . 2 2% 
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1927 Average number of pe sons 
employed* 

iron, steel ingots and finished steel. (Lurge 
ndu-trial Establishments in India, 1927). 
Bengal Iron Works ... ... 6.249 ... 

Indian Iron and Steel Works ... 2,800 ... 

Tata lion and Steel Company, ... 21,791 

Total British India ... 30,840 (1) 

Mysore Iron Works ... 4,481 (2) 

Total ... 35.321 (3) 

Proportion of (2) : (3) ... ... 12-7% 


Oil cakes — 


Oil mills — 


India including Indian States 

... 

Madras States 

1885 

Bombay States 

439 

Baroda 

114 

Mysore 

550 

Hyderabad 

75 

Kashmir 

50 

Total Indian States 

3,113 

Proportion of Indian States to 

tclal 


1927 Average number of persons 
employed daily. 


13,983 (1) 


( 2 ) 


India (2): (1) 


22 % 


1927 Average number < 
employed daily 

Leather — 

Tannaries — 

India including Indian States ... 3,463 ft) 

Indian States ... 420 (2) 

Hyderabad and Mysore) 

Proportion of Indian States to total 
India (2) : (1) ... ... 12% 

1927 Average number of person* 
employed dailv 

Lac — 

Factories— 

India including States ... 2 s 199 (]} 

Indian States ... ... 245 (2) 

Proportion of Indian States to total 

India (2) : (1) ... ... U% 

Live-Stock census 1924-25 
Number in thousands. 

Hides and skins — 

(Indian livestock statistics 1924 25 and statistic at 
abstract for Baroda 1918-19 to 1927-28) 

Cozv hides — 

Oxen in British India including 

Burma ... ... ' 120 t 34O (I) 

Indian States ... ... 25,283 
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!a (excluding Amreii and 

^ :hamandaij ... 6gl 

^otal States including Baroda 
1 otal India including States 
Proportion of Indian States to total 
India (2) : (3) 


Buffalo hides — 

Buffaloes in British India 
Burma 

Indian States 
Baroda 
Total 


including 

6,411 

350 

6,761 


25964 (2) 
146,304 (3) 

18% 

30 612 (1) 

.'-V (2) 


Total India including States 
Proportion of Indian States total 
India (2): (3) 

Sheep and goats — 

Sheep and -goats in British India 
including Burma 

Indian States 2\ 038 

Baroda ... 2 55 

Total 

Total India including States 
Proportion of Indian States 
to total India (2) ; (3) 26% 



13 % 


62,470 (i) 


21,293 ( 2 ) 
83,763 (3) 
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TABLE NO. XIX. (See para 91). 


ft 


Value of Meteorological , etcservices rendered by States 
(excluding cost of rainfall registration), 

Hyderabad: (1) Nizamiah Astronomical Observatory, which 
also takes meteorological observations ... Rs. 37,000 
(2) Maintenance of reporting observatories at 
Aurangabad, Bidar, Gulbarga, Hanamkonda, Nizamabad, 
Raichur and Parbhani 

Mysore : (1) Bangalore,—Supervision of meteorological 

work in Mysore; maintenance of full 1st class observatory 
printing of observations • ••• 20,000 

(2) M a iftt enance °f reporting observatories at 
Mysore, Hassan, Chitaldrug and Balihonnur. Rs. 1,000 
Travancore : 1st class observatory at Trivandrum. Rs. 5,450 

Kashmir: (1) Srinagar.—Part-supervision of meteorological 

work in Kashmir and maintenance of 2nd class observa. 
tory in Srinagar ... • ••• ^ s * 2,000' 

(2) Maintenance of reporting observatories at 
Dras Gulmarg, Muzaffarabad, Skardu, Sonamarg, Jammu 
and Gurez ... ••• ••• l»d50 

Jaipur; 1st class observatory ... Rs. 2,370 

Bhopal • 3rd class observatory • and value of instruments 
and telegrams ... - ••• 1»000 

Bahawalpur; 3rd class observatory, and value of ^telegrams. 


Rs. 800 


Jhalawar ; 
Jodhpur; 
Kotah ; 
Jamnagar ; 
Cooch.Behar 
Patiala •. 
Udaipur • 
Bikaner ; 
Jagdalpur : 
Ranker : 


Maintenance of 2nd class observatory 

RS. 

400 

Ditto ditto 

Rs. 

400 

Ditto ditto 

Rs. 

4 00 

Maintenance of 3rd class observatory 

Rs. 

240 

Ditto ditto 

Rs. 

240 

Maintenance of 4th class observatory 

Rs. 

170 

Maintenance of 5th class observatory 

Rs. 

80 

Part-maintenance of 3rd class observatory Rs. 25 

Ditto ditto 

Rs. 

25 

Ditto ditto 

Rs. 

25 

Total ... 

Rs. 

74,425 
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TABLE No. XX See paragraph 99. 
income and expenditure of the Chiefs' Colleges * 


§L 


(1.) Mayo 

(2.) Daly (3) Aitchison 

(4 ) Rajkot 


College. 

College. 

College 

College. 


(5.) Rs. 

(6.) Rs. 

(7.) Rs. 

(8) Rs. 

Total expenditure 

1,99,300 

1 88^00 

2,09,200 

A,08,900 

Fees ... . 

Net expenditure after 

37,900 

29,900 

93,500 

54,000 

deducting fees 
Interest on Invest, 
ments and other 

1,61,400 

1,58,300 

1,15,700 

54,900 

Revenue ... 81,100 79,600 

Contributions by Government of India. 

* 74,600 

39,400 

(,#) In cash 

(6) Leave salary pen¬ 

53,400 

50,000 

15,000 

10,000 

sion, etc. 

34 100 

26,400 

15,700 

9,600 

(c) Total 

Contributions by Prin¬ 

87,500 

76,400 

30,700 

19,600 
No re- 

ces 

Government of India’s 
share of net ex¬ 
penditure on the 
basis of composition- 

4,700 

2,300 

10,500 gular 

contribu¬ 
tions 

are made. 

of students 

Excess of Government 
of India's contri. 
bution over the 
share as worked out 

5,469 

Nil- 

23,946 

Nil. 

in above line 

82,031 

76,400 

6,754 

19,600 


(i.) 6J% °f thejotal number of boys come from British India. 
(2.) All the students are from Indian States. 

(3.) 78% from British India and 22% from Indian States. 

(4.) All the students are from Indian States. 

(5.) The figures are based on actuals for 1925-26 to 1927-28. 
(6.)* This varies according to expenditure as the grant from the 
income account is based on requirements to balance the 
expenditure. 

(7 ) The figures are based on the averages of three years 
1926.27 to 1928.29. 

(8.) The figures are based on the averages of 1925.26 to 1927.28. 
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APPENDIX No. L (See Para. 115—121.) 

Statement showing the distribution of the Revenue and Expen¬ 
diture of the North-West Frontier Province from 1927-28 

to 1930-31 between the Settled Districts and the tribal area • 

Statement A, Tribal Area, 

Revenue. (In thousands of rupees.) 

Minor Heads. Accounts, Budget. 

1927*28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31, 


Principal Head of Revenue . 
Taxes 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Land Revenues 

95 

101 

... 

... 

Excise 

2 

2 

... 

... 

Total 

112 

118 

15 

15 

Irrigation for which capi¬ 
tal accounts are kept ... 

70 

67 

85 

95 


Direct Receipts • 
Portion of Land Revenue 
due to works 


Net receipts ... 

15 

21 

23 

50 

Interest 

4 

7 

10 

7 

Administration of Justice. 

3 

9 

... 

... 

Miscellaneous 

147 

152 

194 

233 

Total Revenue ••• 

281 

307 

242 

305 


STATEMENT B. 

North-West Frontier Province Tribal Area. 


Expenditure. 

Direct demands on the 
Revenue :— 

Excise 

Forest and other Capital 
outlay charged to Re. 
venue 8-A Forest 
Capital Outlay 
Irrigation Revenue Ac¬ 
count :—14—Interest on 
works for which capital 
accounts are kept 


(In thousands of rupees.) 
12 13 13 21 


70 71 71 72 
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on Debt:—-15— 
Revenue Expen- 

iture 


§L 


Total 

Irrigation Capital Account 
(charged to revenue) :— 
16—Construction of 

Irrigation Works. Fin¬ 
anced from ordinary re- 
venues 

Debt Services :—19—In¬ 
terest on Ordinary Debt. 

Interest on other obliga. 
tions 

Total 

Civ il Ad mi nisirations. 

Political 

Frontier Watch & Ward. 

Total 

Miscellaneous• 

Territorial and Political 
pensions ... 

Grand Total ** 


50 

184 

212 

130 

1?0 

255 

283 

202 

14 

17 

5 

4 

—70 

—71 

—71 

—72 



57 

64 

—70 

—71 

—14 

—8 

22 65 

23,87 

24,40 

28,25 

1,26,53 

1,3-4,00 

1.45,24 

1.45,15 

1,49,18 

1,57,87 

1,69,64 

1,73,40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,49,95 

1 , 60,02 

1,72,52 

1 75,60 


STATEMENT C. 

North-West Frontier Province Settled Districts. 

Revenue. (In thousands of rupees.) 

Minor Heads. Accounts. Budget, 

1927-28 1928.29. 1929 30- 1930-31. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. 

Customs 


Taxes 

Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Forests 

Registration ... 

• s T otal 

Irrigation for which capi¬ 
tal accounts are kept. 
Direct receipts-- 


970 

9,58 

9,72 

9,05 

22,00 

18,84 

21,07 

22,87 

15,39 

11,64 

u ,58 

10,04 

11,29 

11,52 

10,91 

11,20 

7,57 

8,29 

8,64 

9,60 

77 

78 

76 

78 

66,72 

60,65 

60,68 

63,54 

15,08 

13,73 

17,43 

19,25 
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Land revenue 


works 

1,76 

1 30 

1,67 

1^S J 

working expenses. 

8,83 

7,09 

9,89 

7,83 

Net Receipts ... 

8,01 

7,94 

9,21 

12,80 

Irrigation in charge of 

civil officers 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Debt services • 

Interest 

1,19 

85 

68 

89 

Civil Admin 1st ration. 

Administration of fustice. 

2,55 

2,18 

1,92 

1,87 

jails and Convict Settlements 1,23 

1,19 

1,38 

1,44 

Police 

46 

55 

67 

45 

Education 

50 

56 

64 

60 

Medical 

1 

50 

37 

89 

public Health 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Agriculture ... 

14 

30 

32 

39 

Miscellaneous Departments 1 

3 

4 

2 

Total ... 

4,92 

5,33 

5,36 

5,71 

Buildings, Roads and Mis. 
cellaneous Public Im- 

provetnents 

7 

6 

7 

6 

Civil Works 

74 

63 

45 

66 

Miscellaneous * 

Receipts in aid of superam 

nuation* ... 

46 

36 

39 

37 

Stationery and Printing ... 

15 

26 

62 

43 

Miscellaneous 

2,46 

3,17 

4,43 

3,7 2 

Total ... 

3,07 

3,79 

5,44 

4,52 

Total' Revenue 

84,72 

79,26 

81,90 

88,19 


STATEMENT D. 

North-West Frontier Province Settled Districts 


Expenditure (in thousands of rupees) 

Direct demands on the 
Revenue— 


Taxes on Income 

... 

71 

70 

73 

79 

Land Revenues 

... 

6,23 

5,83 

4,46 

3,86 

Excise 

... 

5,87 

5,55 

5,70 

5,56 

Stamps 

... 

30 

26 

28 

24 


*See remarks under same head under * Tribal areas*. 
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tration ... 

Total 
Forest Capital Outlay 
Irrigation Revenue Account - 
Interest, on works for 
which capital accounts 
are kept ... 

Interest on debt— 

Other Revenue expendi¬ 
ture 

Total 

Irrigation Capital Account 
(charged to Revenue)— 
Construction of Irrigation 
works Financed from 
ordinary revenues 
Debt services.— 

Interest on ordinary debt 
Total 

Civil Administration- 
General Administration ... 
Administration of Justice, 
jails and convict settle. 

ments 

Police 

Ecclesiastical 

Scientific Departments ... 
Education ... 

Medical : 

Public Health 
Agriculture ... 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Total — 

Currency 
Civil Works 
Miscellaneous— 

Territorial and Political 
Peasions ... 

Superannuation allowan¬ 
ces and Pensions 


692 

13 

772 

15 

8,06 

14 

■^P 

20.16 

20 21 

19,37 

19,55 

2,58 

80 

33 

34 

9,02 

9,15 

9,23 

9,36 

1,84 

4,34 

2.47 

5,18 

10,86 

13,49 

11,70 

14,54 

1,25 

1,53 

48 

39 

—7,65 

—7,77 

— 7,73 

—7,80 

—7,65 

—7,77 

— 7,73 

—7,80 

17,23 

17,37 

19,05 

19,79 

7,42 

7,55 

7,71 

7,66 

7,24 

7,55 

8,28 

8,74 

27,42 

28,36 

29,46 

30,82 

88 

88 

81 

91 

5 

5 

5 

5 

17,73 

18,59 

19,77 

20,81 

4,21 

4,21 

6 17 

6,91 

85 

1,02 

1,05 

1.29 

1,56 

1 53 
’ 7 

1 93 

2,51 

2 

2 

2 

” 39 

84,61 

87,20 

94,30 

99,88 

3 

4 

3 

4 

24,64 

30,82 

38,05 

50,57 

47 

44 

52 

47 

4,90 

4 59 
) 

4,80 

4,86 
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charged to Revenue— 

Irrigation works ... 7 36 2-9 101 

Grand Total 1,43,58 1,53,43 1,65,85 1,85,7b 

Explanatory Remarks • 

1. Our reasons for departing from certain figures in he 
foregoing statements as furnished by the Pay and Accounts 
Officer have been stated in the remarks against the head 
concerned. 

2. In distributing revenue and expenditure as worked out 
in the foregoing statements between Central and Provincial in 
paragraph 118 above, we have dealt with the recommendations 
of the Chief Commissioner as follows : — 

(1) The receipts on accoun t of interest under the head 
“ XV1 interest ” on loans to local bodies and cultivators have 
been taken by us under Central instead of under Provincial as 
done by the Pay and Accounts Officer, vide nlso notes 
explaining the distribution in paragraph 118. i'his is in accor¬ 
dance also with the views of the Chief Commissioner. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner has suggested that a sum of 
Rs. 4,47.000 charged under 6 Excise, on account ot compen¬ 
sation for the loss of still-head duty on liquors manufactured in 
those provinces and consumed in the North-West Frontier 
Province should be allocated against Central instead of Pro¬ 
vincial. The Pay and Accounts Officer has correctly taken it 
against Provincial under which head he has also credited all the 
revenue from Excise. We have been unable to accept the 
Chief Commissioner’s suggestion. 

(3) The Chief Commissioner has suggested the transfer of 
certain items of capital expenditure on Forests and Irrigation 
works charged to revenue from the head “ Provincial” under 
which they have been classified by the Pay and Accounts Officer 
to Central on the ground that interest on these items is paid to 
the Central Government. The Chief Commissioner is under a 
misapprehension and we have retained the classification of the 
Pay and Accounts Officer. 

(4) The Chief Commissioner has suggested that the cost of 
the Pay and Accounts Officer and the Audit Officer of the 
North West Frontier Province chould wholly be shown against 

17 
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/instead of under Provincial as done by the Pay i 
Its Officer. We have taken only the expenditure on 
rt estimated at Rs. 40,000 (excluding local Fund Audit) 
against Central and the expenditure on the Pay and Accounts 
Office against Provincial in accordance with accepted principles 
of classification. 

(5) The Pay and Accounts Officer has taken a sum of 
Rs,. 16,000 on account of Ecclesiastical buildings under Provin¬ 
cial instead of Central which is the correct head. We have been 
unable to identify the exact figure under this head for the 
several years and we have therefore assumed Rs. 16,000 for 
ail years, 

APPENDIX No. tl (See paras 122-125.) 

( A ) Statement showing Revenue and Receipts of the 
Baluchistan Agency . 

Allocation under 


Receipt Heads. 

Average. Tribal 

Centra), 

Previn. 


area. 

cial. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs 

1,330. 

... 

1,330 

* . . 

Taxes on Income 

1,74,442 

24,715 

1,49,727 ... 

Salt 

... 

... 

* 

... 

Land Revenue 

10,48,874 

... 

... 

10,48,874 

Excise 

6,25,400 

... 


6,25,400 

Stamps 

1 80,215 

... 


1,80,215 

Forest 

27,046 

... 

... 

27 046 

Registration 

Works for which ^capital 

6,603 

... 

... 

6,603 

accounts are kept 

Works for which no cap. 

69,448 


... 

69,448 

tal accounts are kept-... 

793 


... 

793 

Interest 

35 379 

... 

35,379 


Administration of Justice, 
jails and Convict Settle¬ 
ments 

31,133 

... 


31,133 

4,926 

... 


4,926 

Police 

10 971 

• • . 

... 

10 971 

Education ... 

43'223 

... 

... 

43,223 


This head lias been taken into account separately* 
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iculture 
Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments 

Currency ... ... 

Civil Works 

Receipts in aid of super¬ 
annuation ... 

Stationery and Printing... 
Miscellaneous 


5,932 ... 

... 

5,Wr 

16,101 ... 

... 

16,101 

1,331 


1,331 

1,660 ... 

1,660 


51 060 ... 


51.060. 

15,660 ... 

... 

15,660 

1,703 ... 


1,703 

58,044 ... 

... 

58,044 

2411274 24715 

188096 

2198463 


Total . 

C B)—Statement showing EXPENDITURE of the 
Baluchistan Agency . 


Customs 

13425 

13425 

... 

Taxes on Income 

... 168*5 

16855 

... 

Land Revenue 

... 359245 

... 

359245 

Excise 

... 424 28 

... 

42428 

Stamps 

4533 

... 

4533 

Forest 

... 36864 

... 

36864 

Registration 

2970 

... 

2970 

Irrigation works etc. ... 116124 


116124 

Miscellaneous irri-J 
gation Expendi¬ 
ture ; 

Construction of ] 

... 277145 

• »• ... 

277145 


irrigation works 
from ordinary 
revenues 

Interest on ordinary 


debt 

... 252117 


252117 


Interest on other 

obligations 

... 18835 


18835 


General Administra- 

tion 

... 169959 



169959 

Administration of 

Justice 

Jails and Convict 

... 71488 



71488 

Settlements 

... 151298 


... 

151298 

Police 

.. 1159613 

... 


1159613 

Ecclesiastical 

... 32657 

. . . 

32657 

... 
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3^i)ical 

1522234 

761117 


©^ntier Watch and 




Ward 

3544055 

3544055 


Scientific Departments. 

11208 

# m m 

... 

Education 

331212 



Medical 

334325 



Public Health 

20603 



Agriculture 

132001 

... 


Miscellaneous 




Departments 

25251 

... 

... 

Currency 

1553 

... 

1553 

Civil Works 

1027616 



Territorial and 




political pensions ... 

36718 

... 

36718 


Superannuation 
allowances & pensions 
.Stationery & Printing . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

Deduct Revenue and 
Receipts 
Deficit 


77078 

1079 

258702 


10049191 4305172 372160 


-2411274 -24715 —138096 
7637917 4230457 184064 



11208 

331212 

334325 

20603 

132001 

25251 

1027616 


77078 

1079 

253702 


5371859 

2193463 

3173396 
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r>y APPENDIX No. I'll. 

A. — Buildings 

[Detailed Statements in Appendix III-A (Buildings) B (Roads) 
have been- omitted*-- Editor, l.S.RJ).] 



A._Buildings 



A 

required 

for 

B.— 

■Other < 

W 

Government De¬ 


partments and 

Buildings. , 

Province or 

officers (including 



Area State or 

Residencies). 



Group of 
States and 





brief desenp. 


rt 

. 


1c 

lion of 


g 3 

. 

2 © 
a u 

buildings. 

t/i 

o 

5 o 
< ctf 

i/i 

o 

a □ 

C3 rl 

- a 


o 

‘a* 

a 

U 

C 

9 <u 
crj a 
*t3 

CJ 

JJ s 
< 

5 

'5* 

a 

U 

£.5 

a; nJ 

> 2 
c c 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Value of any 
State buildings 
occupied free or 
at concessional 
rates by 
Government, 
o 


rt 

> 


H ■ 

3 


CO 


o 
o 
_ a 
ro £ 
.t5 o 
a, a 

r bi 

CJ 


z!r O <u 
2 > 
<D <1) O 
> 


Rs. 


Rs 


SUMMARY. 

Central Expenditure on Buildings. 


Bombay 

431920 

6850 

Bengal 

7134 

473 

Central Pro¬ 



vince 

42437 

554 

Bihar and 



Orissa 

139694 

1633 

Assam 

71504 

2066 

Hyderabad ... 

1769202 

41913 

Central India. 

3176920 

59104 

Western India 



States 

1667759 

31998 

Rajputana ... 

1696896 

40983 

Mysore 

373218 

8047 

Punjab States 



Agency 

1170000 

56500 

Baroda 

290087 

2830 

Madras States 

... 

23950 

Kashmir 

373433 

14669 


13921 120 125000 3200 


2650 

148768 

103 

3902 

228000 

13800 

11598 

821 

50000 

803800 

1686 

40250 

•. • 

... 

... 

3000 

298552 

... 

ID0000 
134357 

1078 

6715 
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95053 

288784 


7025 

638 


i 3000 


Sl 


3533 127301 
5535 42605 

Totals. Central 11594041 300638 645395 12609 1454157 69929 
Or roundly... 11594000 300600 645400 .12600 1454200 70000 

Provincial. 

1600 5400 


Assam 32189 

Punjab 

Totals, Provincial 
(roundly.) ... 32200 


1000 
508900 11200 


1600 514300 12200 
B—ROADS. 

SUMMARY OF CENTRAL EXPENDITURE ON ROADS. 



Public roads 
maintained in 
administered 

Roads maintain¬ 
ed in Indian 

S tates 

>-t 

..o >1* 

Province or area, 

areas. 


rf\ 

G a 

Stale or group of 
States and brief des- 

Average 

Average 

O & 

d w 

cription of roads. 

Capital annual 

Capital annual 

-O it) 

G £ 


cost, mainte¬ 

cost, 'mainte¬ 

G 


nance. 

nance. 

(J 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam (Central) 

... 

18000 2236 

... 

Central India 

. 290000 14350 

5970000 294650 

18625 

Gwalior 

. ... 

21425 1975 


Rajputana 

. 515494 24024 

228582 30178 

97050 

Ajmer. Merwara 

, 343664 16016 

... ... 

... 

Sikkim 

... 

322644 235600 

1969 

Kashmir 

... ... 

Not 17693 

... 

Totals, Central* ex¬ 
penditure 

known. 

1149158 54390 6560651 582332 

117644 

Or roundly ... 

1149000 54400 

6560700 582300 

117600 

SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL 

EXPENDITURE 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

ON ROADS. 

77900 

31000 

Assam 

... ... 

111700 

... 

Rajputana (U. P.) ... 

... 

18800 

... 

Punjab 

... ... 

7083000 354000 

... 

Bombay 


148800 

6800 

Totals 

. 

7083000 711200 

37800 


* Rs. 200 contributed by State 
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APPENDIX No. IV. (She para 140 ) 
RAJPUTANA. 

Expenditure. 



Receipts. 

Head. 

Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue 
Excise 
Stamps 
Registration 
Tributes 
Irrigation 
Administration of Justice 2,667 
J ails and Convict 
Settlements, 

Police 
Education 
Medical 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Stationery and print¬ 
ing. ... 263 

Miscellaneous || ... 15,644 


Average 
p. a. 
26 , 82 .? 
10,044 
26,414 
353 
88 

3 15,000* 
1,30,439 


188 
57,163 
206 
916 
3 


Total ... 5,86,210 


PI ead. 

Land Revenue 
Excise ... 
Irrigation 
Administration 
of Justice 
Police 

Ecclesiastical 
Political 
Education 
Medical 
Public Health 
Famine Relief 


Average 
P. a* 
5,468*’ 
52,760 
2,00,272 

19,466 
3, 83,378 

OOl Q 

6,73,0521 
34,4521 
9,231 
876 
200 


Stationery and Printing. 801 
Miscellaneous .. 31,298$ 

Census ... 6,000lf 

Refunds ... 1,09,739 

Total ... 15,29,212 

Deduct—V™ portion 

of Pay and Sumptuary 
allowance of Agent to the 
Governor-General debitable 
to Ajmer-Merwara Admini¬ 
stration (based on propor¬ 
tion of Rajputana (o Ajmer 
Mervvara budgets) 27855 
1501357 

Add —Allowance for pensionaiy 
liability ... 129000 


Total C. O. 


1630357 


* Represents contributions towards the cost of the Mina 
Corps. 

f Excludes refund of custom duty on ordnance stores. 
Includes cost of the Mina Corps, 
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(Notes for page 135) 

3 

i 


•f Excludes contribution of Rs. 51*400 to the Mayo College 
Jealt with in connection with item Chief’s Colleges in para 99. 

§ Excludes compensation paid to the Kishengarh Darbar 
for loss of transit duties taken into account under Customs, 

|] Includes contribution from Tonk State towards cost of 
Ivlina Corps. 

% Census is undertaken approximately every 10 years, 
therefore one tenth of the expenditure in the budget estimate for 
1930-31 has been taken into account. 


Add for Mewar 
Average annual 
revenue from the 
Mewar - Merwara 
villagesj 


Average annual 
revenue from the 

Mar wa r - M erwa ra 
villages}. 


Bhil Corps (not included in above) 
Average annual cost 
of Mewar Bhil 
Corps 

59,000 f Average annual cost 
of administration 
of Me war'Mer¬ 
wara villages ... 
Average annual cost 
of administration 

°f Marwar-Mer * 
16,8001 war a villages 


2,53,000* 


2 07,000t 


Total 


75 800 


Total 


62,4001 

5,22,400 


Total Receipts 6 62,010 


Total Expenditure... 21,52,757 
Total Receipts ... 6,62,010 


Net expenditure ... 14,90,747 
Receipts and e pqfiditure not included in the above statement . 
Tributes .. 10,14,189 41 — Civil Works ... 7,91,192 


Interest ... 42,343 

Civil Works ... 33,410 

Receipts in aid of 

superannuation ... 66,744 

Total ... 11.56 686 


Total 


7,91,192 


* Under 29-PoliticaLIndia General. 

f Taken from the Ajmer-Merwara revenue and expenditure. 
! These villages were ceded to the British Government for 
the upkeep of the Mewar Bhil Corps, 
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CENTRAL INDIA 



Receipts. 

Head Average p.a f 


Expenditure. 

Head Average p.a. 

Rs. 


Taxes on Income 

Rs. 

45873 

Land Revenue 

17576 

Excise 

344088 

Stamps 

68515 

Forest 

26866 

Registration 

2568 

Administration of 
Justice 

8421 

Jail? and Convict 
Settlements 

10782 

Police 

11007 

Medical 

60 

Public Health 

73 

Miscellaneous Depts... 

1220 

Stationery and 


Printing 

947 

Miscellaneous 

17668 


Total C. O. ... 555664 


Taxes on income 

191 

Land Revenue 

. 27880 

Excise 

. 24227 

Stamps 

1911 

Forest 

. 11232 

Registration 

. 1511 

Genl. Administration. 

11243 

Administration of 


Justice 

. 55774 

Jails and Convict 


Settlements 

. 2456 

Police 

. 223589 

Ecclesiastical 

. 31452 

Political 

.554270* 

Education 

. 78569! 

Medical 

. 62215 

Public Health 

. 7717 

Agriculture 

1140 

Misc Departments .. 

277 

Stationery & Printing 

1725 

Miscellaneous 

. 39665 

Census} 

5000 

Refunds 

. 16161 

Total 

.1228208 


Add> Allowance for 
pensionary liability ... 94400 


Total C. O. -..1322608 


* Excludes refund of customs duty on ordnance stores. 
•[Excludes contribution of Rs, 50,000 to the Daly College 
dealt with under item Chiefs Colleges in paragraph 99. 

^Census is undertaken approximately every 10 years there, 
fore one.tenth of the expenditure in the budget estimates of 
1930.31 has been taken into account. 
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'ght forward ... 555664 Brought forward ...132 
' Malwa Bhil Corps (not included in above) 



Tributes (contribu¬ 
tions towards cost 
of Malwa Bhil 
Corps)— 

Indore ... 7862* 

Dhar ... 18602+ 

J'habua ... 1271 

Barwani ... 3390 

Alirajpur ... 1271 

Total ... 32396 

Total Receipts ... 588060 


Average annual ex¬ 
penditure — under 
29- Political...India 
— General 


Total 


1.35000 


135000 


Total expenditure ...1457608 
Net expenditure 869600 round. 


Receipts and expenditure not 


Tributes 

Rs. 

... 454369 

Interest 

... 1222 

Currency 

670 

Civil Works 

... 76321 

Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

... 33187 

Total 

... 565769 


included in above statement . 

Rs. 

Interest on ordinary 

Debt ...1017837 

Currency ••• 5779 

Civil Works ... 640S85 

Territorial and 

Political Pensions... 34235 
Superannuation allow, 

ances & Pensions ... 124551 


Total ...1823387 


ft, _The Revenue and expenditure of the small portion 

of British administered territory, viz ‘—the Manpur Pargana is 
included in the figures of the Central India Agency. I he 
amounts, however, are small and do not materially affect the 

picture . . 

^Represents annual value of capitalised contribution. 
fPartially capitalised contribution. 
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'<$/ HYDERABAD 

Receipts. 

Head. Average p.a. 


Expenditure. 


Head. 


Average p.a. 
Ks. 


Tax es on Income 

... 52847 

Land Revenue 

174 

Stamps 

... 3296 

Stamps 

101 

Registration 

151 

Registration 

92 

Administration of 


Administration of 


Justice. 

... 3425 

Justice 

4766 

Jails and Convict 


Police 

152890 

Settlements 

160 

Ecclesiastical 

'42365 

Police 

... 160715 

Political 

260324* 

Medical 

1.7 

Education 

31768 

Stationery and 


Medical 

6822 

Printing 

... 13'149 

Public Health 

15037 

Miscellaneous 

... 47547 

Stationery & Printing. 

11532 



Miscellaneous 

4500 



Census 

. 200+ 



Refunds 

5475 

Total 

... 281407 

Total 

536046 



Add —Allowance for 




pensionary liability. 

60200 



Total Expenditure .. 

. 596246 



Total Receipts 

. 281407 



Net expenditure 

. 314839 



or Rs. 315000 round. 


Receipts and expenditure not included in the above statement. 


Interest 
Civil Works 
Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 


7-643 

24103 


3B556 


Interest on ordinary 
Debt 
Currency 
Civil Works 
Territorial and Politi¬ 
cal Pensions 
Superannuation allow¬ 
ances and Pensions. 


.1077318 
. 6514 
. 99183 


41458 


102365 


Total 


64302 


Total 


... I32o838 


" Excludes refund'of customs duty on ordnance stores. 
•[Represents one-tenth of the expenditure in the budget 


estimates of 1930-31 as census is undertaken approximately 
every tenth year. 
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WESTERN 
Receipts. 

Head. Average p.a. 


INDIA STATES AGENCY. 

Expenditure. 

Head. Average p.a. 

Rs, 
420 
340863* 
1267 
582855 
2836 
697099 
19/57 
8397 
1310 



Rs. 


Faxes pn income 

... 32140 

Taxes on Income 

Excise 

...294756* 

Excise 

Stamps 

... 4575 

Stamps 

Administration of 


Police 

Justice 

... 2879 

Ecclesiastical 

Police 

... 19614 

Political 

Medical 

... 3378 

Education 

Public Health 

166 

Public Health 

Stationery & Printing. 376 

Famine Relief 

Miscellaneous 

... 12782 


Total 

... 370666 

Total 


.1654804 


pensionary liability. 138600 

Total Expenditure ...1793404 
Total Receipts ... 370666 

Net Expenditure ...1422738 
or Rs. 1422700 round 

Receipts and expenditure not included in the above statement • 


Customs 
Tributes 
Interest 
Civil Works 
Receipts in aid of 
superannuation. 

Total 


r 


15000 

885581 

59161 

7568 

67906 


...1035216 


Salt 
Opium 
Currency 
Civi^ Works 


Total 


12725 

31200 

4571 

191432 


.. 239928 


* The Excise figures are based on three years* average and 
exclude duty on excisable articles consumed by States as disting¬ 
uished from administered areas, as such duty is taken into 
consideration in Chapter 111. 
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APPENDIX No. V. (See Paragraph 154). 

ent of average charges for collection of Salt Revenue , including manufacturing charges } 
tilt and other Revenue expenditure of the Salt Departmeni>for the three years ended 31st March 1929 
Northern India Salt Revenue Department. 


% 


1 & 2. Madras. Bombay Bengal, 


Charges in India working expenses . 


Bihar 
& Orissa. 


Assam. Total. 


Direction 

Manufacture 
Weighment 
Stores and workshop 
establishment 
Medical establishment 


1,16,903 12,989 10,36,117 23,77,043* 1,03,594 

...13,28,043 ... 

... 1,88,706 


... —76,856 
... 24,518 


1.900 


Contribution to the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund ... 3,06,940 

Renewals & Replacements 979 
Deduct* — Amount met 

from Depreciation Fund. —979 
Cost of accounts and Audit 57,344 
Pensionary charges ... 78,789 

Establishment charges payable to or 
able from other Governments etc 
Total ...20,24,387 ’ 


recover- 

4,064 —2,559 —120 

14,889 10,40,181 23,74,432 1,03,474 


1,086 1,16,9031 
35,30,829 f 
13 28,043 
1 88,706 

—76,856 

24,5181 

1,900/ 


3,06,940 

979 

—979 

57,344 

78,789 

1 646 
20,24,387 
35,34,575 


261 ... 
261 10,86 





Amounts payable to Provincial Govern- 
nts for share of combined Salt and 

cise establishments... ... ... ... 71,833 2,00,000 76,07$ ... 

deduct.-- Contributions... ... ... ... 12,772 ... 12*772 

Total working expense 20,24,387 14,889 10,40,181 2 4 ,33,545 3,03,474 76,340 1,086 20,24,387 

^ , 38,69,515 

Salt purchase and freight ... ... 4,13,206 5,90,861 ... ... ... 10,04,067 

Preventive establishment ... 3,85 109 ... ... . 3,85 109 

Works ... ...’ 3,11,701 94,699 . 4,06’,400 

Interest on capital ...-4,29,667 ... ... . . 4 29,667 

Compensations ... 8 50,275 25,08,894 4 87,698 86,303 20,000 . 8,50 275 

3 ].02.895 

Total Charges in India 33,04,329 29,08,892 7,24,907 6,85 560 3,23,474 76,340 1,086 47,14 796 

15,27,879 25,19,848 73,57’,5l9 

Rs. Charges in England:— 

1,20,72,315 High Commissioner . 

1,04,210 Leave salaries and deputation paj— 

-Sterling overseas pay ... ... > 

1,21,76,525 Stores for India _ ) 7 .8, 

- Total ... 7,787 

Do converted into Rs. ... 98,468 

Exchange on do. ... m ... 5,742 

___ * _ Total char ges in England ... I,04,2i0 

* Includes cost of customs establishment serving under the Collector ot Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

This is regarded as a set off against the cost of collection of the import duty on salt incurred by the 
Customs Department in Bengal which does hoi figure here. 

1, Transactions of the manufacturing Branch. 2* Other Transactions. 


Grand Total charges in India 
Grand Total charges in England ... 

Total ... 
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APPENDIX No. VI. 

Summary of Results (See Para 157). 

I .— Credits 

A,— REVENUE 

[(1) Heads of credit. (2) Total revenue or other figures.] 

ft C« ha (2 e ,; 41,48.50.000/ (3) (a), 5,88.97 000, (6)9.98,000 

* Based on Revenue of 1928-1949. The figure is exclusive 
of refunds and draw backs and of customs duty oa salt. 
(,,) Import Duty. (6) Export Duty. 

(1) Excise—(a) Imperial | 1, Petrol 2, Kerosiae, (6) Provmcial 
1 (2). 1,35,45,000, 70,27.000. (3),20,20.000. 15,46,000, 15,36,000 

I I'his is calculated on the average amount cousumed 
throughout India in the years D26-2/ to 1928-29 (vide 
Table No. Xll) after allowing for duty-free supplies to 
Indian States (vide paragraph 48). 

(1) Tributes. (2) (»), 72,04,000, (it) 48,000, (3) (f), 72.04 000. 

(i )This figure represents the total amount of those 1 nbutes 
which °are paid by Indian States to the Government of 
India and which are available for general expendituie. 

(//) This represents the net total of tributes received from 
Indian States for special or local purposes, after deducting 
those amounting to Rs, 3,52,000 which have been taken 
into account in reducing expenditure on the debit side. 

Total ... (1) 50,20,99,000, (2) 8,33,03,000. 

B.—ARMY EXPENDITURE OF STATES. 

f(l) Item. (2) Total expendituie incurred. (3) Credit to States 

(1) Armies maintained by States.] 

(2) (i) Indian States Forces Rs. 2,38,71,000, («) Other 
Army expenditure Rs. 1,59,71,000. 

(3) Rs. 2,38,71,000, (vide paragraph 57.) («) We are unable 
to say for how much out of this credit should be given 
to the States, v ide paragraph 57. 

U — Debits. 

IMPERIAL BURDENS 

[(1) Item. (2) Total amount of Imperial burden. (3) Facts 
relevant to apportionment and other remarks.] 
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:ncy services performed by the High 
(paragraphs 60-63). 

(2) (#), 2,05,300. (3) { a ) t Represents the cost of the Education 
Department, excluding the Hyderabad State which has its 
own Educational Agent in England. The proportion of 
the cost of this Department debitable to Indian States, on 
the basis of the average of passports issued to students, 
amounts to Rs. 7,080. 

(2) (b) 2,39.500 ; 1,55,900. (3) ( b) Represents the cost of the 
Trade Department. On the basis of the export trade of 
India the share of the States would be 14%. 

(1) Agency services performed by the Agent of the Government 

oi India in South Africa (paragraphs 64-65). 

(2) 1,41,600. (3) The proportion of Indian States’ subjects 

in South Africa to the total resident Indian population is 
estimated not to exceed one fouith. 

(1) Port Quarantine (Paragraph 66j. 

(2) 1,61,200. 

(1) Central Agricultural and Veterinary Research (Para 67—72). 

(2) 12,94,500; 11,61,000: 3,00,000/ 

(1)' Central Medical Research (Paragraphs 73—79). 

(2) 7,50 000 ; 2,38,000: 17,700* (3) *Over a period of five 
years ending 1929, patients from Indian States represented 
nearly one-fourth of the total number treated at the Pasteur 
Institute. A few contributions have been received from 
the States, g. in 1928-29 a total of Rs, 2,325 and in 
1929-30 a total of Rs. 950. 

(1) The Lady Plardinge Medical College and Hospital, New 

Delhi. (Paragraphs 80 — 83). 

(2) 3,14,000. 

(1) Forest 'Institute and College. Dehra Dun (Para 84—87). 

(2) 9 01,500. (3) The average number of Indian States 

students deputed to the College during the years 1926-27 to 
1928-29 was exactly one half of the total. 

(1) Agency services in Ceylon and Malaya (Paragraph 88). 

(2) Nil- 

tt) Meteorology (Paragraphs 89—91). 

(2) 19,10.000. (3) If the suggestion in paragraph 91 is accept- 

V ad, a sum of Rs. 74,400 should be added. 

(1) Railway Board (Paragraph 92). 

(2) 15,75 000. 

(1) Strategic Railways (Paragraph 93). 
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average net loss incurred on strategic railways 
nto account under Military expenditure. 

Marine and Military Works, (Paragraphs 94—97). 

(2) 56^79,33.300. (3) This figure represents the total cost 
including the net loss on strategic railways. Of this sunq 
military expenditure in Burma is estimated approximately 
at Rs. 1,20,00,000. ’If the suggestion in paragraph 97 is 
accepted, the " effective Army expenditure incurred by 
States should be added. 

(1) Chamber of Princes (Paragraph 98), 

(2) 1,23,500. 

(1) Chiefs’ Colleges (Paragraph 99 and Table No. XX). 

(2) 2,14,200. (3) The figure represents the average total 

expenditure by the Government of India on the following 
Colleges :— 

(i) Mayo College Rs. 87,500. 

(li) Daly College Rs, 76,400. 

[Hi) Aitchison College Rs. 30,700. 

(i$) Rajkot College Rs. 19,6(30. 

(1) League of Nations (Paragraphs 100—103). 

(2) 9,20,000. (3) The figure represents ( a ) India’s annual 
contribution (Rs. 8,20,000) and (ft) cost of India’s delegation 
(Rs. 1,00,000). 

(1) Consular representation abroad and in India (Para 104-5). 

(2) 18,00,600. 

(1) Consular representation in Persia and the Persian Gulf 

(Paragraph 106 ). 

(2) 14,71,300. 

(1) Pilgrim Departments at Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and 

Jeddah and in Iraq and the Vice.Consulate at Jeddah (para¬ 
graphs 107-110). 

(2) 1,14,300. (3) In the case of the Hedjaz pilgrimage Indian 

States’ pilgrims represented on an average 5'4 per cent, of 
the total number of pilgrims; while in the case or Iraq 
pilgrimage repatriates to Indian States from Iraq averaged 
30*5 per cent of the total. 

(1) Aden (paragraphs 111 — 112). 

(2) 2,91,400. (3) If the present civil administration of Aden, 
which is under the Bombay Government were transferred 
to the control of the Central Government, the net cost 
would be reduced from Rs, 2,91,400 to Rs. 2,18,400. 
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fjyForeign and political Department Secretariat 

(2) (i) Foreign 5,77,700. (/#) Political 5,49,800. 

(1) North-West Frontier Province. (Paragraphs 115—-121). 

(2) (i) Tribal areas. 1,88,45,000. (a) Provincial deficit of 

settled districts. 68,23,000. (3) Average of four years 

figures. 

(1) Baluchistan (paragraphs 122— 125). 

(2) (V) Tribal areas. 42,80,000. (ii) provincial deficit of 
settled districts. 31,74,000. 

(1) British Legation, Kabul (paragraphs 126—128). 

(2) 7,65,000. (3) This includes interest at the rate of 5% on 

the total capital cost of the new Legation buildings. 

(1) Maintenance of Afghan Refugees in India [paragraph 129). 

(2) 1,97,000. 

m Military Advisory Staff of the Indian States Forces (para¬ 
graph 130). 

( 2 ) 6 , 88 , 000 .’ 

(1) Civil Works—(*) Buildings. 

(2) (a) 3,13,200 (b) 13,800. (3) (j) Buildings.—The figures at 

(a) represent the approximate annual expenditure on mainte¬ 
nance by the Central Government and those at (5) by 
Provincial Governments. The approximate capital cost of 
Government buddings so far as known is: — 

(1) Central Rs. 1,22,39,000. 

(2 j Provincial Rs. 5,47,000. 

The capital cost of States buildings available for Government 
use is Rs. 14,54.000. The figures for maintenance of State 
buildings are not known. 

(1) (/*•) Roadp-*(tTdte paragraphs 131—135 and Appendix No 

111) 

(2) (a) 6,37,000 (6) 7,11,000. (3) ( n ) Roads—The figures at a 
ia) represent the average Central expenditure on the mainie. 
nance of roads and the figures at i%. ( b ) the Provincial ex¬ 

penditure. Towards these items, States contribute :— 

Rs. 1,18,000 to Centra), and R?. 38,000 to Provincial 
making a total contribution of Rs. 1,56,000 per annum. 

(1) Political Agencies (paragraphs 136—142 and Appendix 

No. IV). 

(2) (i) 23,91*000. (3) This figure represents the total cost 

of the various Agencies in group ( a j, *.£.» Agencies in 
which the expenditure is confined to the head ‘‘29-Political.” 
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excludes Political expenditure in 
1,80,000- 

(ii) 40 ,98,000. This figure represents the total net expendi¬ 
ture, or deficit, incurred in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of the following Agencies : — 

( rr ) Rajputana Rs. 14,90,700. 

(fr) Central India Rs. 8,69,600. 

(c) Hyderabad |<s. 3,15,000. 

(</) Western India States Rs. 14,22,700. 

(Hi) 2,82,000. This item represents the average of misceL 
laneous political expenditure not directly connected with, or 
included in any other items of expenditure. 

(1) Watch and Ward—on the North-East Frontier (para 143) 
(2) ({) (Burma) 67,51,000. (a) Assam 20,41.000. 

(1) Expenditure in England and Exchange (para 144—1-16) 

(2) (*) 12,56,000, (it) 1,32,700. (3) This is (/) Political and 

(:7) Frontier Watch and Ward expenditure relating to leave 
and deputation salaries of officers and expenditure on stores 
purchased in England. If the portion relating to officers 
from Burma is omitted the figures will be (/) 12,18,800 and 
(«) 1 , 21 , 000 . 

(1) Revenue collection charges (paragraphs 147—155). 

(2) (y) Customs 84.73,000. (3) ({) If the proportion suggested 

as the share of Customs revenue to he allocated to the States 
is accepted, the share of this expenditure to be debited 
against the States will be 14.4 p*r cent. 

(it) Salt 72,01,000. (3) (ii) If the expenditure is distributed in 
the proportion in which Government salt is consumed in 
Indian States and the rest of India, the share to be debited 
against the States would be 19*75 per cent. 

(1) Total Rs. 65,24,39,000* * See remarks against items 9, 12 
and 25. 
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Introductory- 


<SL 


1 . The Committee’s task at the Second Session of the Con, 
ference was to continue their discussions at the point at which 
they were left by their Report of the 13th January, l93l> anl ^ 
by the Prime Minister’s Declaration of the 19th January, and 
to endeavour, so far as possible, to fill in the outlines of the 
Federal Constitution for Greater India which was sketched in 
those documents. 

2 . In approaching this task, the Committee have been 
assisted by colleagues who did not share in their earlier delibe¬ 
rations, In this connexion it will be remembered that, in virtue 
of an agreement recorded in March last, the Indian National 
Congress decided to participate in their labours. 

3 Since January last, there has been much public dis¬ 
cussion of the constitutional proposals which emerged from the 
List Session of the Conference. The Committee resumed their 
deliberations with the knowledge of this public discussion, and 
with the conviction that it is in a Federation of Provinces and 
States that the solution of the problem of India’s constitutional 
future is to be found. 

4 . A further examination of the problem has confirmed 
them in the belief that by no other line of development can the 
ideal in view be fully realised. For this purpose it is essential 
that the "India” of the future should include, along with 
British India, that “ Indian India ” which, if Burma is excluded, 
embraces nearly half of the area and nearly one-fourth of the 
population of the country— an area and population, moreover, 
which are not selfcontained and apart geographically or racially, 
but are part and f rtrcel of the country’s fabric ; and its consti¬ 
tution must be’diawh on lines which will provide a satisfactory 
solution for the problem of the existence, side by side, of futuie 
self-governing Provinces and of States with widely varymg 
polities and different degrees of internal sovereignty, whose 
fortunes are and must continue to be, closely interwoven. 

5. The Committee rejoice to think that the princes, while 

naturally determined to maintain their internal sovereignty, are 
prepared, and indeed anxious, to share with the British Indian 

Provinces in directing the common affairs of India. 

6 . It will be easy for the constitutional purist, citing fede. 
ral systems in widely different countries, to point out alleged 
anomalies in the plans which the Committee have to propose to 
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/end - but the Committee, as they stated in their 

not dismayed by this reflexion. Their proposals ate' 
jutcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to give full 
weight to, and to reconcile, different interests. 

" 7 m The Committee have taken into account:— 

(rt-) The widespread desire in India for constitutional, 
advance; 

(fr) the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve 
their integrity ; 

( c ) the indisputable claims of minorities to fair treat¬ 
ment ; 

(d) the obligations and responsibilities of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government; and 

( 0 ) the necessity, paramount at all times, but above 
all at a transitional period like the present, when the 
economic foundations of the modern world seem weak.' 
ened, of ensuring the financial credit and the stability 
of Government itself. 

8 . Without a spirit of compromise, such diverging inte. 
rests cannot be reconciled ; but compromise inevitably produces 
solutions which to some, if not to all, of the parties, may involve 
the sacrifice of principle. 

9. It follows that, in many cases, many members of the 
Committee would have preferred some solution other than that 
which appears as their joint recommendation. But recognising 
that the basic aim of this Conference is, by the pooling of ideas 
and by the willingness to forego for the common good individual 
desires, to attain the greatest measure of agreement ; above all, 
recognising that the time has come for definite conclusions, the 
Committee are prepared to endorse the conclusions set out in 
this Report. 

The Structure Size and Composition of 
The Federal Legislature. 

10. The Committee expressed the view in their previous 
Reports that the legislative organ of the Indian Federation 
should consist of two Chambers, which will be empowered to 
deal with the whole lange of the activities of the Federation, 
both those which affect British India only and those which 
affect all federal territory. In the course of their discussions, 
preferences v/ere expressed in some quarters for a unicameral 
Legislature, on considerations alike of simplicity, efficiency and 
economy ; while some members urged that, having regard to the 
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(&z6 of the matters to be dealt with by the Federati 
^JglTsmall Federal Chamber, which would adequately reflect 
the views of the governments of the constituent Units, would be 
the right solution of the problem 

11. At a later stage, again, the Committee were placed in 
possession of proposals which they have not been able fully to 
discuss, but which clearly d6mand further consideration, though 
the Committee fully realise that the adoption of either of these. 

‘ pj ans would involve material modification of the framework 

hitherto contemplated. TT 

12. One of these plans would substitute tor the Upper 
Chamber a small body consisting of nominated delegates of the 
governments of the federating Units, which would have the right 
of initiating legislation and would be empowered to exercise a 
suspensory veto over the measures passed by the elected Cham- 

$ her. This body would also nave the right to express its opinion 
upon all measures of the Federal Government befoie they were 
laid before the elected Chamber. The authors of this plan also 
contemplate the possession by this body of certain advisory 
functions in the administrative sphere, 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confeder¬ 
ation of the States into a single collective body for the purpose 
of federating with the British Indian Provinces. Its supporters 
would prefer a single Federal Chamber in which the represent¬ 
ation of the Indian States collectively should be 50 per cent, 
representatives being selected by an electoral college 


the 


consisting of the federatecKStates as a whole. In the event of a 
decision in favour of a bicameral Legislature, 50 per cent, of 
the seats in the Upper Chamber would be reserved for the 
Stales, thejr representation in the Lower Chamber being on 
population ba-is.** 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is 
to be bicameral, a variety of factors must be taken into account 
in determining* the size of the Chambers. Cogent theoretical 
arguments can be adduced (and were in fact advanced by some 
Delegates) in support of the view that, for a country of the size 
and population of India, a Legislature consisting of from 600 to 
700 members for the Lower Chamber, and from 400 to 500 for 
the Upper, could not be regarded as excessive in size, and that 
smaller numbers would fail to give adequate representation to 
the many interests which might reasonably claim a place in it. 
On the other hand, arguments no less forcible were adduced in 
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the view that Chambers exceeding 100 and 26 
fvely might prove ineffective organs of business. We 
havcfgiven these divergent views the best consideration of which 
we are capable, and recommend as the result that the Chambers 
should consist, as near as may be, of 200 and 300 members 
respectively, in which the allotment of seats to the States should 
be in the proportion of 40 per cent, or approximately 80 beats) 
in the Upper Chamber, and 33$ per cent, (or approximately 
100 seats) in the Lower, 

The Muslim delegation and some others are unable to 
subscribe to the whole of this paragraph, as they are opposed to 
the principle of giving weightage to the representation, in the 
Legislature of the States in excess of their population 
proportion. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on the 
assumption that the whole body of the States will eventually 
adhere to the Federation. The view was strongly expressed 
that, in the case of States not adhering at the outset, seats 
allotted to them as the result of the procedure contemplated in 
paragraph 26 should remain unfilled pending their adherence. 
But it was also urged that this might lead to a situation under 
which Slates adhering at the outset would find their total voting 
strength in the. Legislature so small as to be inconsistent with 
their position as representing one of the main constituent ele. 
merits in the Federation. Some members of the Committee have 
stated it as their opinion that, in the event of the original 
adherents not forming a substantial proportion of “ Indian 
India/* some method should be devised by which their voting 
strength would lie temporarily augmented pending the accession 
of other States. But the whole Committee hope that 
the contingency which might necessitate such an augmentation 
will not arise. 

16. In any event, difficulty might arise in regard to States 
which are grouped for the purpose of deputing a representative ; 
but it would be premature ro attempt to suggest the best solu¬ 
tion for such problems until the measure of adherence by 
l * grouped' 1 States can be fairly accurately ascertained or fore¬ 
seen. The Committee accordingly content themselves with 
expressing the hope., that the measure of adherence in each 
group will be sufficiently great to justify the filling of the seat 
allotted thereto by the nominations of the adhering States, 
Should the system of grouping be such as to admit of the allot- 

20 
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»f two or more seats to one group, difficulties of this!* 
be more easy of solution. 

17. The Committee recommend that the 200 members of 
the Upper House should be chosen in the main to represent the 
component Units—the Provinces of British India and the 
States—and that the representatives of the British Indian 
Provinces should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures by 
the single transferable vote. Candidature for the Federal 
Legislature should not, of course, be restricted to members of a 
Provincial Legislature, though such persons should be eligible 
ii otherwise qualified. But no person should be a member of 
both a Provincial and the Federal Legislature. 

18. In the case of those States which secure individual 
representation, their representatives will be nominated by the 
Governments of the States. In the case of those States, how¬ 
ever, (and there will necessarily be many such) to which 
separate individual representation cannot be accorded, the 
privilege of nomination will have to be shared in some manner 
which it will be easier to determine when the various groups 
groups have been constituted—a process which will, of course 
entail a detailed survey of local and regional circumstances. 

19. For the Lower Chamber, the Committee consider 
that the selection of the British Indian representatives should be 
by election otherwise than through the agency either of the 
Provincial Legislature or of any existing local self-government 
bodies.* Most members consider that election should be by 
territorial constituencies, consisting of qualified voters who will 
cast their votes directly for the candidate of their choice. Others 
have advocated some method whereby some of the obvious 
difficulties which must confront a candidate, in canvassing and 
maintaining contact with so large an area as the average 
constituency will involve, may be obviated, 

20 . The actual framing of the constituencies must neces¬ 
sarily depend largely upon the detailed arrangements to be 
made tor the revision of the existing franchise—-a task which is 
to be undertaken by a special Franchise Committee. The 
Committee therefore recommend that this body should be 
charged also with the duly of making proposals for the constitu, 
encies to return the British Indian members of the Lower 


* This expression is not intended to exclude such bodies as 
Village Boardsor Village Panchayats. 
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br/of the Federal Legislature, and that it should expU^ 

y alternatives of direct and indirect election, indicated in 
thrpfeceding paragraph, in the light of the practical conditions 
which will be presented by the size of constituencies, their 
populations and the proportion of this population to be enfran. 
chised. The area and population of British India, excluding, 
Butina, being, in round figures 800.000 square miles and 2 55 
millions respectively, and the seats in the Lower Chamber 
available for representatives of that area, on the Committee’s 
proposals, being approximately 200, it follows that the average 
area of a constituency would be approximately 4,000 square 
miles, and the average population per seat some IJ millions. 
And while, in many cases, the former of these figures would 
obviously be reduced by the natural grouping of the population 
in urban areas, the difficulties presented by electoral areas and 
populations of this size would, of course, be accentuated by the 
existence of separate communal electorates. It may well be 
that, while no difficulty will be experienced in providing for 
direct election in urban areas, some method of indirect election 
may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21. As regards the apportionment of the British Indian 


seats in both Chambers to the Provinces inter se, the Committee 
recognise that the population ratio, which they were disposed to 
recommend in their previous Report as the guiding principle, 
would not produce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered 
by other considerations. To take only one instance it would 
immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency—a Province of great 
historical and commercial importance, which has for many 
years enjoyed approximately equal representation in the Central 
Legislature with the other two Presidencies and the United 
Provinces—to less than half the representation these latter will 
secure. 


22. For the Upper Chamber, which will represent in the 
main the Units as such, the Committee think that the guiding 
principle should be a reasonable approximation to equality of 
representation for each Unit, Absolute equality, having regard 
to the great variations in size and population between che 
Provinces, would obviously be inequitable. The problem is a 
difficult and complicated one, involving the careful assessment of 
local factors, which is beyond the competence of this Committee. 
But the suggestion has been made that a possible solution 
might, for example, be to assign to each of the Provinces which 
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; s 20 millions in population—namely, Bengal, Mfj 
ay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Cjnssa—an equal number of seats, say, 17 ; to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces (if it included Berar) and Assam, say, 7 and 5 seats 
respectively; to the North-West Frontier Province, 2 seats; 
and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan, 1 seat 
each. 

23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will 
primarily the population of the federated area, we consider that 
the distribution should tally as closely as possible with the 
population ratio, but that some adjustment will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and of the general importance in the body politic of the 
Punjab, which it will be generally conceded is not strictly 
commensurate with its population as compared with that of 
other Provinces. We suggest that this adjustment might be 
secured in the case of Bombay, to some extent at all events, by 
adequate weightage of the special representation which we have 
recommended for Indian and European Commerce and, in the 
case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 seats 
which it would secure on the basis of its population. Here 
again, the Committee are not in a position to make a definite 
recommendation, but they take noto of a suggestion which has 
been made for the allotment to the Punjab and Bombay, and 
also to Bihar and Orissa, of 26 seats each ; to Madras, Bengal 
and the United Provinces, of 32 seats each ; to the Central 
Provinces, of 12 ; to Assam, of 7 ; to the North-West Frontier 
Province, of 3 ; and to the four minor Provinces, of I each—by 
this measure securing a distribution of the 200 seats which 
might be held to satisfy reasonable claims without doing undue 
violence to fhe population basis But these figures, and those 
suggested in paragraph 22, would obviously require further 
consideration. 

Apportionment between the States of their Quota 

24. l'he Committee recognise that this is primarily a 
matter for settlement among the Princes themselves ; but the 
representatives of other interests can hardly regard it as a 
matter of indifference since, until a satisfactory solution is 
found, the idea of federation necessarily remains inchoate, and 
an important factor in determining the decision ot individual 
States as to adherence to the Federation will be lacking. In 
view of the admitted difficulties ot the question, the Committee 
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^ipus to assist by friendly suggestions towards tl 
rfi summation of an acceptable and generally accepted 
conclusion. The Committee are fully aware that the effective 
establishment of federation postulates the adherence of the 
major States and that the absence of even a few of the most 
important States, however many of the smallest might be 
included, would place the Federation under grave disadvantages. 
At the same time, they think that it is essential that the States 
as a whole should secure representation which will commend 
itself to public opinion as generally reasonable, and that it is 
hardly less important to satisfy, so far as may prove possible, 
the claims of the small States, than to provide adequate re¬ 
presentation for those which cover large areas- 

25. Two suggestions have been advanced, in the course of 
the Committee’s discussions, for the solution of this problem. The 
first was that the matter should be entrusted to the Chamber of 
Princes, with such arrangements as would secure an adequate voice 
in its deliberations to the small States, and to such States as are not 
represented in the Chamber at all, The second, based on the belief 
that the inherent difficulties of the problem would prove such 
that the Princes—through whatever agency—would be made 
unable to evolve a plan which would meet with general accept¬ 
ance and satisfy all claims, and consequently that a procedure 
based upon the first suggestion would merely involve infructuous 
delay, was that the task‘of apportionment should be remitted to 
an impartial Committee or tribunal on which the States them¬ 
selves should not be given any representation, but before which 
they would all be invited to urge their claims. 

26. The Committee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recommendation as to the 
acceptance of either of these suggestions ; but they consider that 
the best course would be to allow a period of time, which should 
D )t, they think, extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within 
which the Princes should be invited to arrive at a settlement, on 
the understanding that, if within that period a settlement were 
not in fact secured, an impartial tribunal would be set up by His 
Majesty’s Government to advise as to the determination of the 
matter. 

Method of Selection of States* Representatives 
in the Lower Chamber 

27. While the Committee remain of opinion that this 
question must be left to the decision of the States, it cannot be 
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’/ded that it is one of no concern to the Federation 

They note the assurances of certain individual members 
~oTthe States Delegation that, in those States which possess re¬ 
presentative institutions and for which these members were in a 
position to speak, arrangements will be made which will give 
these bodies a voice in the Ruler’s selection. The Committee as 
a whole are prepared to leave this matter to the judgment of the 
States. 

Representation of Special Interests in the 
Federal Legislature 

28. In paragraph 34 of their Second Report, the Commit¬ 
tee recommended that special provision should be made in the 
Federal Legislature for the representation of the Depressed 
Classes, Indian Christians, Europeans, Anglo Indians, Land¬ 
lords, Commerce and Labour. We make no recommendation 
here relating to the first four of these interests, regarding the 
extent and method of their representation, nor for the represen. 
tation of Women in the Legislature, since the decisions on these 
points are for the Minorities Committee. 

29. But we affirm our previous recommendation that 
provision should be made for the special representation of the 
Landlord interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) and of 
Labour. The number of seats to be assigned to each of these 
four interests and their apportionment amongst the various 
Provinces are questions which should be considered by the 
Franchise Committee, as also is the question of their method of 
election. Wherevei possible, the method should be election 
rather than nomination 

Nominated Members 

30. IuS paragraph 34 of the Committee’s Second Report, 
the suggestion was also made that the Governor-General should 
be empowered to nominate to each Chamber a specified number 
of persons, not exceeding perhaps ten, to represent the Crown. 
After further consideration, the Committee see no advantage to 
be gained from pursuing this suggestion The persons appointed 
by the Governor-General to assist him in the administration of 
the Reserved portfolios will, of course, play their part in the 
business of the Legislature ; but it is not apparent how their 
task would be facilitated by the presence of a small body of 
nominated members who, if they were non-officials, wouhj 
ra.ely posiess any special or effective knowledge of ques- 
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onnected with the administration of the rese 
nents. and whose votes would be too few to indued 


31. If, on tha other hand, these members were officials 
chosen for their knowledge of the subjects in the Governor- 
General’s charge, the same difficulty would be experienced as 
under the present regime of sparing from their departmental 
duties, for attendance in the Legislature, so considerable a 
number of officials as the suggestion contemplates. Moreover, 
the voting power which such officials would exercise would 
either be negligible or else would tend to maintain an 41 official 
block ” which, in the opinion of the majority of the Committee, 
would be out of place in the conditions of the new constitu¬ 
tion. 

32. On the other hand, while the Committee, for the 
reasons given, are not prepared to advocate the nomination of 
members in either Chamber to represent the Crown interests, 
they are impressed with the desirability of securing to the 
Federation the services in the Upper Chamber of persons of the 
elder statesman type with an experience of public affairs, both 
in the political sphere and outside it. It may well be that 
parsons of this type, whom India would delight to honour, may 
be unwilling, through the absence of provincial influence or 
connexions, to solicit the suffrages of Provincial Legislatures, or 
to promote their candidatures by identifying themselves with 
particular political parties ; and the small chances of success at 
the polls, when parcy feeling runs high, likely to be attained by 
persons possessing, in the English phrase, the 41 cross-bench ” 
mind, need not be emphasised; Yet it would be a grave loss ro 
India if such persons were excluded from her counsels. The 
Committee are, therefore, of opinion that a small proportion of 
seats should be reserved in the Upper Chamber only, for 
persons to be appointed by the Governor-General. The 
Governor-General would, in making these appointments, act 
as a general rule upon the advice of his Ministers, though 
wa are disposed to think that, possibly by a constitutional con¬ 
vention, possibly by provision in the Constitution Act, two or 
three of the appointments might be made on the Governor. 
Generals personal responsibility. In order to avoid any 
suggestion, however, of an official bloc, the Committee are of 
opinion that no serving official should be qualified to sit in the 
Upper Chamber as a nominated member. 
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Tication for membership should be identical, with that for a 
voter ; that is to say, any person who is qualified as an elector 
for a constituency of a particular class should be qualified also 
to stand for election by any constituency of that class in the 
‘province. 

34. But, for candidates for the State, certain additional 
qualifications should be laid down. Without attempting to 
prescribe these in detail—a cask which would better be under¬ 
taken by the Franchise Committee—we consider that the 
existing rules regulating the qualifications of voters (and conse¬ 
quently of candidates) for the Council of State should be 
adopted as a model for candidates for the Upper Chamber 
except that the minimum age limit should be 35 years, and sub¬ 
ject to such modifications as may be necessary to prevent the 
virtual exclusion of women, the Depressed Classes and 
Labour. 

35 It will be necessary also to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters in the special constituencies we have recommended to 
secure the representation in the Upper Chamber of Landlords, 
Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour ; and- subject to 
the age limit just suggested—a person qualified as a voter in 
any of the special constituencies should be qualified also as a 
candidate. Whether, in the case of all or any of these special 
constituencies, the present qualifications for voters for the 
Council of State could be adopted as they stand, appears 
doubtful ; but this Yve would leave for the consideration of the 
Franchise Co&rmtree. 

36. The existing disqualifications for membership for the 
Indian Legislature appear to us generally suitable for retention, 
though there was some difference of opinion as to those arising 
out of convictions for criminal offences, and suggestions were 
made which we regard as impracticable—that a distinction 
should he drawn for this purpose between 14 political” and other 
offences, or between offences involving moral turpitude and 
those which do not. On the whole, we regard a restiiction of 
this nature on the free choice of the elector as of little value as 
a means of ensuring probity of character in candidates, and ue 
recommend that they should be abandoned. At the same time, 
some members of the Committee consider that the rules should 
be so framed as to disqualify from candidature any person who, 
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tfme of an election, is actually undergoing a sentenced] 
foment and who would consequently be unable, if return 
"fb fulfil his duties to the Legislature and - to his constituents. 
On the other hand, a section of the Committee is opposed 
to this view, being of opinion that a sentence of imprisonment 
should not, in any circumstances, constitute a disqualification. 

37. Although it will clearly be impossible to secure 
uniformity of qualification in British India and the States, we 
think it of great importance that there should be absolute 
uniformity in the matter of disqualifications. These should, 
therefore, be embodied in the constitution and should apply to 
all candidates alike. 

Oath of Allegiance. 

38. The Committee consider that, following common 
practice in the Empire, the Indian Constitution should provide 
for an Oath of Allegiance to be taken by members of the 
Federal Legislature on assumption of their seats. They do not 
suggest a definite formula at this stage, but its terms will 
require careful consideration. 

Relations between the two Chambers. 

39. As will appear from paragraphs 26 and 35 of the 
Committee's Second Report, this important question was dis 
cussed lor the first time in the Committee’s present Session- 
The careful consideration we have now given to the matter has 
led us to the view that nothing should be done in the new 
constitution which would have the effect of placing either 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature in a position of legal 
subordination to the other. It would be a misconception of the 
aims which we have in view to regard either Chamber as a drag 
or impediment on the activities of the other. In our view, the 
two Chambers will be complementary to eacl? other, each 
representing somewhat different, but, we hope, not antagonistic, 
aspects of the Federation as a whole. Absolute equality 
between the two Chambers of a bicameral Legislature is no 
doubt unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might well result 
in perpetual deadlock; and there is no less doubt that, the 
provisions of the constitution notwithstanding, the evolution of 
political development will inevitably result, iD the course of 
time, in placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

40. But so far as the letter of the constitution is concern, 
ed, we consider that, subject to the consideration shortly to be 

21 
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t{|k/ned f there would be no justification for endowing I, 

^ ;ber at the outset with legislative powers which ate denied 
the other, We accordingly recommend that, while 


to 

constitution 


the 


should provide that, subject to the special provi¬ 
sions to he referred to later, no Bill should become law until it 
,.is assented to by both Chambers, it should contain no provisions 
which would disable either Chamber from initiating, amending 
or rejecting any Bill, whatever its character, 1 his principle 
should, however, in the opinion of almost all the British Indian 
Delegates, be subject to the exception that the right of 
initiating ’Money Bills should vest in the Lower Chamber 
alone, though the States Delegation were almost unani¬ 
mously opposed to the drawing of this distinction Subject, of 
course, to the decision on the point just mentioned, the principle 
of equality also appears to us to demand that the Government 
should be entitled to test the opinion of the other Chamber if 
one Chamber has seen fit to reject a Government Bill, and that, 
in the event of its passage by the Second Chamber it should be 
treated as a Bill initiated in that Chamber and taken again to 
the first. 

41. In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a bill 
which has J>een passed by the other, or of its acceptance by 
either in a form to which the other will not agree, we recommend 
that, subject to certain conditions which should be set out in he 
constitution, the Governor General should have power^ either 
after the lapse of a specified period or, in cases of urgency, at 
once, to secure the adjustment of the difference of opinion by 
summoning a Joint Session. 

42. As regards the voting of Supply, the opinion of British 
Indian Delegates was almost unanimously in favour to confining 
this functionio .he Lower Chamber. 1 heir view’ was based on 
the precedent afforded in this respect, not merely by almost 
every other constitution, but by the actual powers which have 
been enjoyed by the Indian Legislative Assembly during the 
past ten years. The States Delegates, however, were almost 
unanimously of opinion that the principle of equality of powers 
should apply also to the voting of Supply. In their view, since 
the Supply required by the Federal Government will be required 
for the common purposes of the Federation (or for the common 
purposes of British Indja), there is no logical reason which 
could be adduced in favour of depriving the representatives ot 
the Federal Units in the Senate ot a voice in the appropriation 
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[revenues, the responsibility of raising which they woi 
Equally with the members of the other Chamber. 

43 Whatever ma^ be the decision between these conflict, 
ihg views, the Committee assume that the Demands for Grants, 
whether voted upon by both Chambers or only by the Lower 
Chamber, would be so arranged as to separate expenditure 
required for Federal purposes from that required for ,4 Central 
purposes, so that the latter might stand referred to a Standing 
Committee of the British Indian members of both Chambers. 

FEDERAL FINANCE 

44. The Committee did not find time during the first 
Session of the Conference to consider the subject of *< Federal 
Finance,*’ which may be summarily described as the question 
of the apportionment of financial resources and obligations 
between the Federation and the Units. On taking up this 
subject, the Committee found it desirable to remit it for exa¬ 
mination by a sub-Committee, over which Lora Peel 
presided. 

45 . * The Report of this sub Committee, which was in effect 
unanimous, is appended to this Report. Little criticism was 
directed to its main features, and the Committee accept the prin¬ 
ciples contained in it as a suitable basis on which to draft this 
part of the constitution. 

46. X he Committee were, however, hot satisfied with the 
proposals in Lord PeelVReport for review of the problem by 
Expert Committees, Fear Was widely expressed (hat those 
might, by recommending principles at variance with those upon 
which the Conference was agreed, tend to undo work already 
accomplished ; and further, that the procedure suggested might 
cause unnecessary, and perhaps dangerous, delay in settling 
various points which had an important bearing on the character 
of the new Federation. The Committee accordingly consider 
that the suggested procedure should be revised in the manner 
described below. 

47. No change need be made as regards the second of the 
two Committees (concerned with paragraphs 17-20 of Lord 
Peel’s Report), except that it should have no connection with 
the other Committee. It should be noted that, of the matters 
within the purview of this fetates” Committee, it is bnly in 
respect of those dealt witn in paragraph 18 of Lord Peel’s 
Report that it is essential to reach a settlement before the Act 
setting up the Federation comes into operation. 
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(b) 


(c) 


48, In place of the first Committee recommended in 
Report, there should y as early as possible, be appointed ift 

India a “ fact-finding” Committee, consisting of officials familiar 
with questions of finance, including States* finance. Without 
elaborating terms of reference, the functions of this Committee 
-nifty be sketched as follows 

( a ) To investigate the division of pension charges (para¬ 
graph 5 of Lord Peel*s Report). 

To investigate the classification of pre-Federation 
debt, as contemplated at the end of paragraph 6 of 
Lord Peel’s Report. 

To calculate the effect on the Provinces of various 
possible methods (of which there are only a few to 
be considered) of allocating the proceeds of Income, 
tax to the Provinces. 

{d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position 
of the Federation in its early years under the scheme 
proposed in Lord Peel’s Report, indicating, inter 
alia , the probable results of federating Corporation 
tax, Commercial Stamps, Tobacco excise, or other 
possible national Excises. 

Of these, (<f) is the most important, 

It was pointed out that (&) had no reference to the investi¬ 
gation of any claim as had been raised by the Congress, that 
liability for a portion of the Public Debt of India ought to be 
undertaken by the United Kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee 
described in the preceding paragraph should not take long to 
produce. There will remain to be decided, in the light of them, 
certain questions, jus, for example— 

(,') The exact detailed form of the list of Federal taxes 
(within the general frame.work laid down by Lord 
Peers Report): in particular, a final decision will 
have to be taken about Corporation tax and specific 
Federal Excises. 

(i;) The initial amount of the Contributions from the 
Provinces. 

(Hi) The precise period to be laid down for the extinction 
of the Provincial Contributions referred to in (ii), 
and of the contributions from certain States which 
are to be reviewed under the procedure mentioned in 
paragraph 47 above. 
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* tv ) The exact method according to which Income ta 
to be returned to the Provinces, 

50. There will also be one or two other points, left doubt, 
ful by Lord Peel’s sub.Committee, which will fall for decision. 
It will be necessary to devise a procedure for discussion and 
settlement of the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that, in other fields, points of substance 
directly affecting federation will also remain for settlement after 
this Session of the Conference. It might thus prove convenient 
to use a common machinery for their disposal. It is accordingly 
agreed that this question of procedure should be postponed to a 
later stage. 

The Federal Court, 

52. The necessity for the establishment of a Federal Court 
was common ground among all members of the Committee, and 
such differences of opinion as manifested themselves were con¬ 
cerned, for the most part, with matters of detail rather than of 
principle. It was recognised by all that a Federal Court was 
required both to interpret the constitution and to safeguard it, to 
prevent encroachment by one federal organ upon the sphere of 
another, and to guarantee the integrity of the compact between 
the various federating Units out of which the Federation itself 
has sprung. 

53. The first question which the Committee considered 
was the nature of the Court’s jurisdiction, and it was generally 
agreed that this jurisdiction must be both original and appellate. 

54. The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee,, to 
have an exclusive original jurisdiction in the case of disputes 
arising between the Federation and a State or a Province, or 
between two States, two Provinces, or a State and a Province. 
The Committee are of opinion that disputes between Units of 
the Federation could not appropriately be brought before the 
High Court of any one of them, and that a jurisdiction of this 
kind ought rather to be entrusted to a tribunal which is an 
organ of the Federation as a whole. It would seem to follow 
that the Court should have seisin of justiciable disputes of every 
kind between the Federation and a Province or between two 
Provinces, and not only disputes of a strictly constitutional 
nature; but that in the case of disputes between the Federal 
Government and a State between a State and a Province, or 
between two States, the dispute must necessarily be one arising 
in the federal sphere, that is to say, one in which a question of 
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^interpretation of the constitution (using that expre?siuu^u* 
senate) is involved, since otherwise the jurisdiction 
Would extend beyond the limits of the Treaties of cession which 
the Stated will have made with the Crown before entering the 
Federation. The Committee are disposed to think that decisions 
by the Court, given in the exercise of this original jurisdiction, 
should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the Court. 

55. In the case of disputes arising between a private per¬ 
son and the Federation or one of the federal Units, the Com¬ 
mittee see no reason why these should not come, in the first 
instance, before the appropriate Provincial or State Court, with 
an ultimate right of appeal, if the matter arises within the federal 
sphere, to the Federal Court, since it would obviously be 
oppressive to compel a private citizen who had a grievance, 
however small, against (say) his Provincial Government, to 
resort exclusively to Delhi, or wherever the seat of the Federal 
Court may be, for the purpose of obtaining justice. But even in 
the federal Sphere the right of suit against a State in its own 
Courts accorded to a citizen of that State must be regulated by 
the laws oi tlmt State, though the citizen who is given a right of 
suit by the State law could not be deprived of bis right of access 
to the Federal Court by way of appeal, whatever form that 
appeal may take. In this connection, the Committee draw 
attention to the need of investing both Provinces and States 
with a juristic personality, for the purpose of enabling them to 
become parties to litigation in their own right. The Committee 
understand that, at the present time, no action lies against a 
Province of British India as such, and that no action can be 
brought against an Indian Prince in a British Indian Court save 
under very special conditions. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittce are inforr ed'ithat, in some of the States, provision has 
already been made whereby proceedings can be taken against 
the Mate in its corporate capacity as distinguished from the 
Ruler of the Slate himself. This subject will require to be 
further examined. 

56. The bederal Court ought also, in the practically 
unanimous opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive 
appellate jurisdiction from every High Court and fr6m the final 
Court in eveiy State, in all matters arising in the federal sphere, 
as defined above. A certain difference of opinion on questions 
of method has, however, to be recorded. The suggestion was 
made that some plan might be devised whereby anyone desiring 
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Wnge the constitutional validity of a law passed by 
tir<k a Provincial Legislature could obtain a legal decisio: 
5e matter at an early date after the passing of the Act, and 
that this might be done by means of a declaratory suit to which 
some public officer would, for obvious reasons, be a necessary 
party. The advantages of some such procedure are manifest, 
and the subject deserves further examination. Assuming, how. 
ever, that legal proceedings of this kind are found possible, the 
Committee think it right that they should be confined to the 
Federal Court alone, at any rate where the validity of a Federal 
law is in issue, thougn there was a difference of opinion upon 
the question whether, in the case of a Provincial or State law, the 
proceedings might not be permitted in the first instance in the 
appropriate High Court or State Court. Where, however, a 
constitutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litiga¬ 
tion, the tribunal which may have seisin of the case should have 
jurisdiction to decide it, subject always to an ultimate right of 
appeal from the State Court or High Court (if the case gets so 
far) to the Federal Court. 

57. The form which the appeal should take might be left 
to be dealt with by Rules of Court ; but, whatever form or 
forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly of opinion that 
there must be an ultimate appeal as of right to the Federal 
Court on any constitutional issue. Their attention was drawn 
tea very convenient procedure at present existing in British 
India whereby, when a question of title is raised in a Revenue 
Court, a Case can be stated on th^t point only for the opinion 
of the Civil Court, proceedings in the Revenue Court beine sus¬ 
pended until the decision of the Civil Court is given ; and they 
think that the possibility of adopting a procedure of this kind 
might well be explored. They understand, in particular, that a 
procedure on these lines would be the procedure most accept¬ 
able to the States. The Committee are, however, impressed 
with the need for discouraging excessive litigation, and reconv 
mend therefore that no appeal should lie to the Federal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issue has been clearly raised! 
in the Court below. 

58, The suggestion that the Federal Court should^ for 
federal purposes, be invested with some kind of advisory juris¬ 
diction, such as that conferred on the Privy Council by Section 
4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, met with general 
approval, and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject to 
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y fy COn ^iti on8, rirst place, they are clear thjft 

lAr refat matters to the Court tor an advisory opinion 

_^ted in the Governor-General; and secondly they think 

that no question »elating to a State ought to be referred without 
the consent of that State. 


59. The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should 
not lie from the Federal Court to the Privy Council except bi- 
leave of the Court itself, though the right of any person to 
petition the Crown for special leave to appeal, and the right of 
the Crown to grant such leave would, of course, be preserved ; 
some delegates were, however, of opinion that the Federal Court 
should be a final Court of Appeal. There would therefore be 
no right of appeal to the Privy Council direct from a High 
Court in any case where an appeal lay to the Federal Court. 


The 


Committee desire to emphasise here, in order to prevent 
any misunderstanding, that any right of appeal from the State 
Courts to the I-ederal Court and thence to the Privy Council in 
constitutional matters will be founded upon the consent of the 
f -1 inces themselves, as expressed in the t reaties of cession into 
which they will enter with the Crown as a condition precedent 
to their entry into the Federation. There can be no question of 
any assumption by Parliament or by the Crown of a right to 
subject the States to an appellate jurisdiction otherwise than 
with their full consent and approval. 

60. It will be necessary to provide that Federal, State and 
Provincial authorities shall accept judgments of the Court as 
binding upon themselves when they are parties to a dispute be¬ 
fore it, and will also enforce the judgments of the Court within 
their respective territories. It will also be necessary to provide 
that every Provincial and State Court shall recognise as binding 
upon it all judgments of the Federal Court. 

61. The Committee think that the Court should be created, 
and its composition and jurisdietion defined, by the Constitution 
Act itself. They are of opinion that it should consist of a Chief 
justice and a fixed maximum number of Puisne judges who 
would be appointed by the Crown, would hold office during 
good behaviour, would retire at the age of 65, and would be 
removable before that age only on an Address passed by both 
Houses of the Legislature, and moved with the fiat of the 
Federal Advocate General. The question of the salaries and 
pensions of the Judges is a delicate one. The Committee are 
clear that the salaries, at whatever figure they may be fixed 
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nonvotable and incapable of reduction during 
term of office : and it would be a convenience if the 
salaries could be fixed by the Constitution Act, or in accordance 
with some machinery provided by that Act. The Committee 
have no desire to suggest any extravagant figure, but they are 
bound to face facts ; and they realise that, in the absence of 
adequate salaries, it is in the highest degree unlikely that the 
Federation will ever secure the services of Judges of the quality 
required. They suggest that the matter might be referred to a 
small committee for investigation and report at a reasonably 
early date. With regard to the qualifications of the Federal 
Court Judges, the Committee suggest that the following should 
be eligible for appointment:—any barrister or advocate of 
fifteen years' standing and any person who has been, for not 
less than five years, a Judge of a High Court or of a State 
Court, the qualifications for appointment to which are similar to 
those for a High Court. 

62. The seat of the Court should be at Delhi, but power 
should be given to the Chief Justice, with the consent of the 
Governor General, to appoint other places for the sittings of the 
Court as occasion may require. The Court must also have 
power to make Rules of Court regulating its procedure ; these 
Rules should, after approval by the Governor General, have 
statutory force. The power to regulate the procedure of the Court 
should include a power la make Rules enablmg the Court to 
sit in more than one Division, if necessary. The appointment 
of the staff of the Court should be vested in the Chief Justice, 
acting on the advice of the Public Service Commission ; but the 
number and salaries of the staff must, of course, be subject to 
the prior approval of the Governor General. 

63. A strong opinion was expressed in the Committee that 
the time had come for the creation of. a Supreme Court for 
British India to which an appeal should lie from all Provincial 
High Courts in substitution for a direct appeal to the privy 
Council. Appeals from the Court would lie to the privy Coun¬ 
cil only with the leave of the Court or by special leave. The 
creation of such a Court is in the natural course of evolution, 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion in principle. A 
difference of opinion, however, manifested itself on the method 
whereby such a Court should be brought into existence. There 
was a strong body of opinion amongst the British Indian Dele¬ 
gates to the effect that the Federal Court should be invested 

22 
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/his further jurisdiction, the proposal being that the 
Id sit in two Divisions—one dealing with Federal matters 
“and the other with appeals on all other matters from the Pro¬ 
vincial High Courts. Other members of the Committee and, 
generally speaking, the States representatives, dissented from 
< this view, and were of the opinion that there should be a 
separate Supreme Court for British India on the ground that the 
Federal Court would be an all-India Court, while the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction would be confined to British India; the 
mass of work with which it would have to cope would obscure 
its true functions as a Federal Court, and to that extent detract 
from its position and dignity as a Federal organ. It is no 
doubt the case that many more appeals would be taken to a 
Supreme Court situated in India than are at present taken to the 
Privy Council, and the committee appreciate the force of this 
objection. But there would be no difficulty in reducing the 
appeals to a reasonable number by imposing more stringent 
restrictions upon the right of appeal. The Committee would 
deprecate the imposition on the finances of India of the cost of 
two separate Courts if this can possibly be avoided, and cannot 
disregard the possibility of conflicts between them. 7'bere is, 
lastly, at no time in any country a superfluity of the highest 
judicial talent, and the truer policy appears to them to be to 
concentrate rather than to dissipate judicial strength. 

64. A question of very real difficulty upon which there is a 
divergence of view, remains to be considered, viz., whether the 
Constitution Act itself should at once establish a Supreme Court 
or whether power should be given to the Federal Legislature to 
establish it either as a separate institution or by conferring 
general appellatefjurisdiction on the Federal Court as and when 
it may think proper so to do. The majoriry of the Committee 
is impressed with the need for proceeding cautiously in this 
matter, though recognising that the opportunity should not be 
lost of setting once and fer all the general outlines of a Supreme 
Court scheme* The establishment of a Supreme Court, and the 
definition of its appellate jurisdiction are, they think, essentially 
matters for the Constitution Act, and it appears to them that, 
in the circumstances, it may be advisable to take a middle 
course. They recommend, therefore, that the Constitution Act 
should prescribe the jurisdiction and functions of the Supreme 
Court, and that the Federal Legislature should be given the 
power to adopt these provisions of the Constitution Act in the 
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py if it should think fit to do so. The majority o.l 
ittee recoin mends; this method on several grounds. 
ThcTfirst place, the establishment of the Court would in any 
event require a large increase in the judiciary, and, in their view 
it should be left to the Federal Legislature of the future to 
decide whether the additional expense should be incurred or not. 
Secondly, the whole subject is one which requires much expert 
examination, and it may be desirable that experience should 
first be gamed in the working of the Federal Court in its more 
restricted jurisdiction. Thirdly, the functions of the Federal 
Court will be of such great importance, especially in the early 
days of the Federation, that, in the opinion of the majority, it 
would be unwise to run the risk of either overburdening it 
prematurely with work, or of weakening its position by setting 
up in another sphere a Court which might be regarded as a 
rival, 

A substantial minority of the Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the establishment of a Supreme Court for British 
India is a matter of urgent necessity, and that such a Court 
should be set up by the Constitution Act itself without ueces. 
sariiy waiting until the time when the Federation comes into 
being. 

65. A proposal to invest the Supreme Court above des¬ 
cribed with jurisdiction to act as a Court of Ciiminal Appeal for 
the whole of British India also found a certain measure of 
support. It is clear that, even if a right of appeal to this Court 
only in the graver criminal cases were given, the work of the 
Court, and therefore the number of Judges, would be enormous¬ 
ly increased, The Committee had not the time at their disposal 
to enter into a close examination of the question whether, in 
principle, a Court of Criminal Appeal for the whole of British 
India is desirable ; and they do not feel themselves able to 
express any opinion upon the matter, though they recognise its 
great importance. For the same reason that they hesitate to 
recommend the immediate establishment by the constitution 
itself of a Supreme Court for appeals in civil matters from the 
High Courts of British India, the majority is unable to reeom 
mend the immediate establishment of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. This matter is one which, in their opinion, must be 
left to the future Federal Legislature to consider ; and if that 
Legislature should be of opinion that such a Court is required, 
there will be no difficulty, if it should be thought desirable, in 
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ig the Federal Court, or the separate Supreme Couii 
ise may be, with the necessary additional jurisdiction. 
Some members drew attention to the fact that a Court invested 
with the various jurisdictions which were suggested in the 
course of the Committee’s discussions would have to consist of 
probably as many as twenty or thirty Judges, and in all likeli¬ 
hood of many more. 

66. The subject of the Provincial High Courts in British 
India was also touched upon in the course of the Committee’s 
discussions, and they think it right to record their views on one 
or two points of importance connected with this subject. In the 
first place, the Committee are of opinion that High Court Judges 
should continue to be appointed by the Crown. Secondly, they 
think that the existing law which requires certain proportions 
of each fjigh Court Bench to be barristers or members of the 
Indian Civil Service should cease to have effect, though they 
would maintain the existing qualifications for appointment to 
the Bench ; and they recommend that the office of Chief Justice 
should be thrown open to any Puisne Judge or any person 
qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge, The practice of 
appointing temporary additional Judges ought, in the opinion of 
the Committee, to be discontinued. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
SANKEY. 

St. James’s Palace, London, 

9 th November, 1931 . 

Note. —One member of the Committee raised the important 
question of empowering the Federal Legislature to deal with 
certain aspects of “Labour questions and of empowering the 
Federal Government and Legislature to deal with questions 
connected with the ratification of International Labour Con. 
ventions, 

A solution of he difficulties to which he has drawn atten¬ 
tion will have to be found when the precise relationship between 
the Legislative powers of the Federal and Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures is finally determined. In this particular matter there has 
not been opportunity this session to advance further than the 
general conclusions reached at the last session, and the 
Committee are unable to report in detail upon it. Further 
consideration will have to be given to it. 
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The terms of reference of the sub.Committee wen 


' To examine and report upon the general principles upon 
which the financial resources and obligations of India should 
be apportioned between the Federation, the British Indian 
Units jointly and severally, and the States Units/’ 

2. The following Delegates were selected to serve on the 
sub-Commit tee :— 

Lord Peel (Chairman), Major Elliot, M.P., Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, M.P tj * Major the’ Hon. Oliver Stanley, M. P., 
Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Mirza Ismail, Colonel Haksar, Rao 
Bahadur Krishnama Chari, * Mr. Benthall, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy, Mr. Iyengar, Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed, and 
Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

3. The sub Committee met on the 28th, 29th and 30th 
September, and the 1st, 2nd, 6th. 7th, 8th and 9th October, and 
has authorised me to present this Report. 

L Conditions of Ue Problem,— In considering the principles 
upon which the general financial scheme for the new Federation 
should be framed, we are necessarily at a disadvantage because it 
is impossible for us, with the time at our disposal, to make even 
tentative estimates of the probable revenue and expenditure of 
the Federation and its constituent Units. Any theoretical 
scheme for the division of resources and obligations.should, be¬ 
fore being embodied in the constitution, be put to the test of a 
careful examination of its probable results by some body which 
is fully equipped for the task. We accordingly recommend 
that, with the least possible delay after the conclusion of the 
present Session of this Conference, an Expert Committee should 
be constituted for the purpose of working out in detail a 
financial scheme! for the Federation, ) taking as its starting point 
the general proposals contained in our Report (subject, of course, 
to their acceptance by the Federal Structure Committee and the 
Conference). The Expert Committee must have for its guidance 
some general principles of the kind set out below ; but it should 
be free to make alternative suggestions if, on closer examination 
of the facts, a probability is disclosed that any general principle 
laid down by us would, in practice, prove unworkable. In ad- 


• Sir Robert Hamilton, M.P., subsequently took the place of Major 
Stanley, and Sir C. E. Wood that of Mr, Benthall. 

•j See also paragraph 26. 
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4m*M/ihe Committee’s duty of framing a general scheir 
nefi^re also many specific points, some of which we mention 
below, on which its advice should be sought. 

Such a body will necessarily be in a better position than we 
are to examine estimates of future revenue and expenditure and 
to take these into account in arriving at its recommendations. 
Even this Committee, however, will be unable to foresee the 
future so accurately that its judgment regarding immediate 
financial prospects can safely be made the basis of a rigid 
constitutional scheme. The difficulty is particularly acute in 
the adverse economic circumstances which now prevail, and 
which seem l.kely to continue for some time to come, It will 
therefore be necessary to aim at a considerable degree of elastic 
city in the financial framework. Whatever success in attaining 
this object can be achieved, we still consider it important that 
the Conference, when considering the question of constituent 
powers, should be specially careful to ensure that amendment of 
constitution in this respect is not so hedged with dijfliculties as 
to be almost impracticable. Changing industrial and economic 
conditions, for example, may, at a date earlier than might now 
be anticipated, make it imperative to modify the financial 
scheme adopted at the outset. 

While we are thus unable to frame a Budget for the Fede¬ 
ration or its Units, it is impossible to enunciate even general 
principles without making an assumption, however rough, as to 
the financial obligations of the new governments. The provi¬ 
sional classification of subjects suggested by the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee at the last Session of the Conference involves 
no change of importance, from a financial point of view, in the 
functions of the Provinces (or Stales) and of the government at 
the Centre (whether in its “Federal” or ‘‘Central” aspect). 
Federation may bring with it certain fresh charges expen¬ 

ses of the Federal Court), or possibly, on the other hand, certain 
administrative economies ; but these variations do not appear 
likely to reach such magnitude as would bring about any funda¬ 
mental change in the relative positions of the Units and the 
Centre ir> tegard to financial requirements. Provincial expendi¬ 
ture, more particularly on 4 ‘ nation.building ” services, may 
expand into fresh channels, whereas the range of Federal ex. 
penditure is more confined. It is essentia), however, that all the 
governments should exercise the strictest economy and that their 
scale of expenditure should be reviewed and reduced to a mini- 
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But although there may be a natural and a proper 1 
•dgffcy for Provincial and States’ expenditure to increase, despite 
economies, and for Federal expenditure perhaps to decrease, it 
is important to remember that the Federation will have to bear, 
in the main, the financial burden of any grave crisis, and that it 
is especially on the credit of the Federal Government that the 
whole financial stability of India—its‘constituent parts no less 
than the Federation—must, in th^end, depend. We are there¬ 
fore bound to point out that there is danger in assuming that in 
no circumstances will additional burdens fall on the Federal 
Government. 

Bearing the above in mind, we have started from the stand¬ 
point— 


(1) that it is undesirable to disturb the existing distri. 
bution of resources between the various governments in 
India unless, as we have found in some cases, there are 
imperative reasons for making a change ; 

(2) that at all events to begin with, the Federation and 
its constituent Units are likely to require all their present 
resources (and, indeed, to need fresh sources of revenue) ; 
so that, on the whole, it is improbable that any consider¬ 
able head of revenue could be surrendered initially by 
any of the governments without the acquisition of altern¬ 
ative resources. 

With these preliminary observations we now proceed to set 
forth what we conceive are the principles to be followed. 

5. "Central* Charges .—It was generally accepted in the 
Federal Structure sub.Committee at the last Session that the aim 
of the new constitution should be to eliminate, as far as possible, 
any 11 Central ” subjects ; but, so far as could be foreseen, it 
seemed likely that a residue of such subjects (notably certain 
civil and criminal legislation) would remain indefinitely. It 
appears probable, however, that the ideal will be more easily 
attained on the financial side* “ Central M expenditure, broad¬ 
ly speaking, will consist of three categories : _ 

(1) Expenditure on 14 Central 1 ' Departments. 

(2) A share in pre.Federation obligations in respect 

of civil pensions, [debt. 

(3) Possibly a share of the service of the pre-Federation 
(2) and (3) are, of course, items which will ultimately vanish. 

Expendituie under (1) will be simply for those few depart¬ 
ments and institutions (*.£., Archaeological Department and 
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ical Survey) which were not included at the last Sessi 1 
m the category of Federal subjects. It may well be that an 
agreement could be reached to federalise these items ; bvit in 
any case, the expenditure on them is relatively insignificant. In 
strict theory there should be included among •• Central ” charges 
a proportion of the cost of the Federal G en eral Administration' 
expenditure in respect of such * 4 Central ”,business as “ Centra! ” 
legislation. The amount, however, would probably be so 
trifling .as to make this a needless complication. 



As regards (2), the allocation of *' Central 9 * civil pension 
charges (not debited to the Provinces) between Federal and 
4 * Central *’ is a point which should be investigated by the Expert 
Committee. There seems no reason why the Federation should 
not be charged in respect of the pensions of officers who were 
previously employed on duties which, in future, will fall within 
the scope of Federal activities; but there may be a case for 
making the balance a “ Central” charge. 

6. pre Federation Debt .—The third possible item in the 
” Central *’ charges—a share in the service of the pre-Federation 
debt—raises more important issues than the other two. The 
Public Debt of India has been incurred through loans which 
have not, at the time of their issue, been allocated for expendi¬ 
ture on specific heads. It is certain that, in any case, from the 
point of view of the investor, the security must remain, as 
before, the revenues of India ”—that is to say, the future 
revenues of the Federation and of the Provinces but not of the 
individual States. No classification of pre-Federation debt as 
Federal and *• Central for constitutional purposes could be 
contemplated of such a kind as to effect the position of the 
lender. 

The Departmental Memorandum of the Government of 
India has attempted to classify the greater part of the total 
Public Debt as debt covered by commercial or liquid assets 
together with a few miscellaneous items of a similar character, 
leaving a residue of JRs. 172 crores which, it is suggested, 
should be classed as “ Central.” We think that this classification 
may be misleading for the following reasons. 

The borrowings of governments are, in the nature of things, 
not restricted to what is required for investment in commercial 
or productive undertakings and it is probable that no important 
country, even at the time of its fullest prosperity, has been in a 
position to show the whole of its debt as covered by assets of 
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^gsAnvture, It would be absurd to suggest that every 
^^^aferefore been continuously insolvent, as would be ujo 

corn mere ial company which showed a deficiency of assets in 
comparison with liabilities. A country's borrowing is conducted 
on the security of its credit and of its revenues actual and 
potential. 

1 he Government of India, like most other governments, 
has at times had to increase its debt owing to revenue deficits. 
Such debt, legitimately incurred in tiding over periods of dfifi- 
culty or emergency, forms a reasonable charge on the whole 
undertaking of government, even when not represented by 
specific tangible assets. On the other hand, large allocations 
have consistently been made from revenue for the reduction of 
debt and for capital expenditure. It is doubtful whether any 
other country could make so favourable a comparison as India 
between the total volume of its debt and the value of its produc¬ 
tive assets. 

Even as regards the productive assets included in the 
Memorandum, it will be observed that the figure against Rail¬ 
ways, for instance, is not an estimate of their actual commercial 
value as a going concern, but represents merely the capital 
invested, 1 he Railway proceeds in a normal year are sufficient 
for the payment of a contribution to general revenues of over 
Rs. 5 crores, in addition to meeting the whole pf the interest 
charges on the Railway debt. The capitalised value of this 
additional profit though it cannot be estimated with exactitude, 
might well amount to as much as Rs, 100 crores. 

Again, the valuable assets of the Government of India are 
not limited to those which actually earn profits. The Federal 
Authority will presumably succeed to the whole of the buildings 
and public works of all kinds which at present are the property 
of the Central Government. The replacement value of these is, 
of course, an enormous sum, though there are no exact data at 
hand tor evaluating it. Further, while such assets do not 
directly produce revenue, they represent a saving of annual 
expenditure. 

Moreover, although the loans and other obligations are 
shown as partially offset by certain assets, it wijl be understood 
that loans are normally raised for general purposes and not 
earmarked tor specific objects ; their proceeds go into a general 
P°°!' 1 he particular items of debt cannot, therefore, be set off 

against individual assets; and it would clearly be impossible to 
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“ balance ■’ of Rs. 172 crores, mentioned above, 
.particular loan or other obligation. 

It therefore seems to us that, if it were found after investi¬ 
gation by the Expert Committee, that all the obligations were 
covered by assets, the whole of the pre.Federation debt should 
be taken over by the Federation. While, however, this seem?, 
to us to be the probable result of a close investigation, we do not 
rule out the possibility of a finding by that Committee that a 
certain proportion of the pre-Federation debt should equitably 
be classified in the first instance as “ Central ” ; that is to say, 
that its service (including a due proportion of sinking fund 
charges) should be taken to be a “ Central ” and not a Federal 
charge. 

The question of post-Federation debt is considered in 
paragraph 22 below. 

7. Service of “ Central ” Charges.— The only important 
existing source of the Government ot India’s revenue which is de. 
rived solely from British India is Income-tax. The problem or 
how Income-tax should be treated is discussed more fully in para¬ 
graph 15 below ; but it is clear that, whatever may be the 
amount of the '‘Central” charges discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs, it should be deducted as a first charge against the 

Income-tax collected solely from the British Indian provinces, 

and against any other revenue collected by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment but derived solely from British India. 

8. Allocation of Resources between the Federation and 
its Constituent Units— It is obvious that, it there is to be an 
equitable apportionment of burdens and smooth working of the 
constitutional machine, the Federal resources should, as far as 
possible, be confined to revenues derived alike from the inhabi- 
tants of the Provinces and of the States, and which can be 
raised either without any action on the part of the individual 
States or by an agreement with them of simple character, 
readily enforceable. This principle implies, very roughly, that 
the Federal sources of revenue should be conlined to “Indirect” 
taxes. If, however, a “direct’* tax could be found which com¬ 
plied with the above conditions, it would be highly desirable to 
include this among the Federal resources, for the following 
reasons. 

The revenue from Customs will inevitably decline if there 
is an intensification of protective policy, and the profits of 
indigenous companies (and also, of course, the yield of the 
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-tax on these profits) will presumably increase, 
indirect” taxes tend to impose a relatively heavy biucIetT 
poorer classes, and a Federal system of purely “indirect'‘ 
taxation might unduly expose the Federal Government to criti¬ 
cism on this ground. We have been informed that federations 
which began with only “indirect” taxation as a Federal resource 
nave been compelled by force of circumstances to levy a tax on 
incomes or profits of companies in some form or other ; and 
that, in at least two cases (United States of America and 
Switzerland), a formal Amendment of the Constitution was 
necessary for this purpose. 

9, Corporation Tax _The most obvious '‘direct * Federal 

tax is Income-tax. We think that it would be desirable, if it 
were possible, that some of the Income-tax receipts in all the 
Units of the Federation should, in case of necessity, be avail¬ 
able as a Federal resource ; but we recognise that this is, in 
general, a development which must be left to the future and 
depend on free negotiation between the Federal Government 
and the federating States subsequent to federation. 

As regards the Corporation tax (now called the Super-tax 
on Companies), however, we suggest that, if the necessity of 
such a reinforcement of Federal revenues is established, this tax 
should be included in the list of Federal taxes; and we hope 
that the States will agree to this principle. 

If fedeialisation of the Corporation tax were not accepted 
by the States, it would continue to be treated as a British Indian 
source of revenue. 

10. Classification of Revenues,— In view of the difficulty 
of classifying taxes in general terms which permit of precise 
legal interpretation, and of the necessity, in a federation, of 
leaving no doubt as to where the constitutional power of 
imposing a certain tax lies, we think the most satisfactory 
solution would be that the Federal taxes and the Provincial 
taxes should be fully scheduled. We would suggest the follow, 
ing initial classification (apart from Income-tax, which is dis. 
cussed separately in paragiaph 15 below):— 


Federal . 

External Customs, including Export duties. 
Salt. 

Export Opium. 
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Excises on articles on which Customs duties ari 
^posed (with the exception of Excises on Aleoho ^ 
Narcotics* and Drugs). 

Receipts from Federal Railways, Federal Postsand 
Telegraphs, and other Federal commercial undertakings 
(see further under paragraph 25 below). 

Profits of Federal Currency. 

Corporation rax (see paragraph 9 above). 

Contiibutions from Provinces (see paragraph 16 
below). 

Contributions from States (see paragraph 17 below). 

Provincial , 

Land revenue. 

Excises on Alcohol, Narcotics* and Drugs. 

Stamps, with the possible exception of Commercial 
Stamps (see paragraph 13 below). 

Forests. 

Provincial commercial undertakings. 

Succession duties, if any. 

Terminal taxes, if any (see paragraph 13 below). 

The first seven taxes in the present First Schedule to 
the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

We think that these lists should be examined by the 
Expert Committee, not only in order to review them generally, 
but also to expand and par ticularise them, and to include in 
them all sources of taxation at present used in British India or 
under contemplation. 

IT Relations of Federal and State Taxation .—It is 
necessary, at this stage, to refer to certain forms of taxation now 
in force in the States, apart from the special cases discussed in 
paragraph 20, which may conflict with taxes assigned to the 
Federation, or which may be economically undesirable from the 
point of view of the Federation as a whole. The first and most 
important of these is the internal Customs tariff which many 
States levy at their frontiers. One aim of the Federation, in 
our opinion, should be the gradual disappearance of any tax, 
now in force in a State, which is similar in character to a 
Federal tax and so may impinge on Federal receipts. At the 
same time we recognise that it may be impossible for the States 
in question to surrender^ either immediately or in the near 

w It is open to doubt whether M Narcotics " should, for this purpose, in¬ 
clude Tobacco. 
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large -Sources of existing revenue, without the acquit 
__ 'esh resources: nor would it seem to be in general an equit¬ 
able plan for the Federation to attempt to buy up, so to speak 4 
the existing rights of the States in such a matter. This would 
simply mean that, in the general interests of economic unity 
and to facilitate trade, a tax would be imposed on the Federation 
as a whole in order to relieve the inhabitants of the States. 
The abolition of these taxes must therefore be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the States, to be effected in course of time as alter, 
native sources of revenue become available. Subject to 
examination by the Expert Committee, it seems likely that one 
possible such source is the Terminal tax referred to in para* 
graph 13. 

There may be some instances, £ g. 9 Corporation-Tax and 
Tobtcco excise, in which States already levy taxes which, under 
the general scheme, it is suggested, might be federalised. Special 
adjustments will be necessary to bring these States into line 
with the Federation. 

12- Unspecified Taxes —nder the scheme outlined in 
paragraph 10 above, the problem of '• residuary powers ” of 
taxation, in its ordinary sense, would seem to disappear ; and 
we are left simply with thfc question, who should have the 
power of raising taxes hitherto uncontemplated in'India. It is 
obvious that in dealing with taxes of a nature which is at present 
unforeseen, the correct solution cannot be to allocate them in 
advance either finally to the Federation or finally to the cons¬ 
tituent Units. A proper decision could only be taken when the 
nature of the tax was known. There would be great advant¬ 
ages in vesting the Federation with the right to levy such taxes, 
While empowering it to assign the right to the Units in parti¬ 
cular cases -iicesuch a process would be far easier than that 
of vesting the right in the Units and asking them, when 
necessary, to surrender it to the Federation. There are, 
however, constitutional objections to the proposal that the 
Federation should have power to impose unscheduled taxes on 
all Units of the Federation ; and many of us feel that it is not 
possible to do more than to provide that ihijf constitutional light 
to levy any unscheduled tax should rest with the Provinces or 
States, subject to the condition that the levy of the tax does not 
conflict with the Federal scheme of taxation. 

13. Taxation—Miscellaneous —Sir Walter Layton recom¬ 
mended the use of Terminal taxes as an additional resource for 
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4ces, The Government of India ? on the other ban] 
fnted out the difficulties which beset this proposal 
again, such complicated issues are raised that expert 
scrutiny is essential. We agree that, if such taxes were levied, 
the proceeds should go to the Provinces and the States. In any 
case we think that both the rates and the general conditions 
under which such taxes would be imposed should be subject to 
the control of the Federal Government and Legislature. 

Transit duties, whether in the Provinces or in the federa. 
ting States, should be specifically forbidden* 

The Provinces should be debarred from levying internal 
Customs. (The position as regards the States is examined in 
paragraph 11 above.) 

There is much to be said for federalising Commercial 
Stamps on the lines of various proposals made in the past ; but 
we have not examined the question sufficiently to justify us in 
reaching a definite conclusion. 

It will be understood that the powers of taxation enjoyed 
by Provincial Governments or States should be subject to the 
overriding consideration that they should not be exercised in 
such a manner as to conflict with the international obligations 
of the Federal Government under any Commercial Treaty or 
International Convention. 

No foim of taxation should, we think, be levied by any 
Unit of the Federation on the property of the Federa! Govern¬ 
ment. The precise form in wbjch this principle should be 
expressed should be examined by the Expert Committee. 

H- Grants to Constituent Units— seems important that 
the constitution should, in one respect, be less rigid than the 
existing one, under which it has been authoritatively held that 
there is no power tp devote Central resources to the Provinces 
or Provincial resources to the Centre. It should, we think, be 
open to the Federal Government, with the assent of the Federal 
Legislature, not only to make grants to provinces or States for 
specified purposes, but also, in the event of its ultimately finding* 
that Federal revenues yield an apparently permanent surplus, 
to be free, as a possible alternative to reduction of taxation, to 
allocate the surplus proceeds to the constituent Units of the 
Federation, both States and British Indian Provinces. It 
appears desirable that the constitution itself should lay down 
the proportions in which funds thus available should be divided 
among the Units, whether according to their respective revenues, 
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_^/population, or to some other criterion—a point 

Committee will presumbly advise. 

Whatever the automatic basis for distribution, we consider 
that it should be subject 10 an exception in the case of States 
which impose taxes of a character similar to Federal taxes 
internal Customs) ; and it should be open to the Federal 
Government to distribute to such a State its share, of the surplus 
iunds only if thac State agreed to reduce equivalently the tax at 
the abolition of which the Federation was aiming. 

The reverse process should also be possible. Any Province, 
with the assent of its Legislature, should be free to make a 
grant for any purpose to the Federal Government, 

15. Taxes on Income.—We now take up the question of 
the treatment ot taxes on Income other than Corporation tax. 
which, we have suggested in paragraph 9 above, should be 
Federal. As stated in paragraph 7, something may have to be 
deducted from the proceeds of these taxes, in the first instance, 
on account of ‘‘ Central ’* charges, if any. 

We are agreed that such taxes should still be collected from 
the whole of British India by one centralised administrative 
service. Most of us are also of the opinion that uniformity of 
rate should be maintained, since variations of rate may lead to 
unfortunate economic consequences, such as discrimination bet¬ 
ween industries in different Provinces, borne of us take the 
opposite view, both because of the constitutional difficulty men. 
tiuned below and because of the difficulty of securing uniformity 
in all Units. The subject is clearly one to which the Expert 
Committee should devote much attention, 

in any case, we are all of the opinion that the net proceeds 
should, subject to the special provisions mentioned beiowv, be 
redistributed no the Provinces. On any other basis it will be 
impossible to secure, even ultimately, a uniformity of Federal 
burdens as between the Provinces and the federating States, or 
.to avoid a clash of conflicting interests in the Federal Legisla. 
tu're when there is a question of raising or lowering the level of 
taxation. The distribution of the proceeds of Income-tax among 
the Provinces (even though there may initially be countervailing 
Contributions to the Federal Government, as proposed in the 
next paragraph) may also form a very convenient means of 
alleviating^ the burden of two or three of the Provinces 
which, under the present system, are universally admitted to be 
poorer than the others. With this in view, the Expert Com- 
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remould recommend by what criteria the proceeds 
atf-tax should be allocated among the Provinces—• whether,’ * 
for example, on the basis of collection or origin, or according 
to population, or by some other method or combination of 
methods. 

Those of us who recommend that Income-tax should be 
collected by one agency at a uniform rate to be fixed by the 
Federal Legislature, though the proceeds are distributed to the 
Units, recognise that we are, of course, departing from the 
principle—to which we generally attach considerable import¬ 
ance—that the right to impose and administer a tax should be 
vested in the authority which receives the proceeds. This seems 
to us inevitable; but the difficulty might be met, at all events 
partially, if the Federal Finance Minister, before introducing 
any proposal to vary the Income-tax rate, were required to 
consult Provincial Finance Ministers. The procedure in the 
Federal Legislature when dealing with an Income-tax Bill, 
should follow the procedure to be laid clown for other '‘Central” 
legislation affecting directly only British India. 

A further point arising in connection with Income-tax, of 
such complicated nature that we are unable to make a definite 
recommendation regarding it, is the possibility of empowering 
individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate 
the proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes. We suggest 
that this point might be referred to the Expert Committee for 
investigation. 

16. Provincial Contributions *—We have, subject to 
certain reservations, proposed the allocation to the Provinces of 
the proceeds of taxes on Income, without, so far, any correspon¬ 
ding reinforcement for the Federal Government. If the Expert 
Committee unexpectedly found that Federal resources were 
such a? to give a secure prospect of recurring revenues sufficient 
to meet this loss immediately (and also a loss in respect of the 
beads dealt with in paragraph 17 below), many difficulties would, 
of course, be removed. But, on the provisional basis set out in 
paragraph 4, we are bound to assume that there may be a subs¬ 
tantial Federal deficit, due to the allocation of Income tax to 
the Provinces. The deficit, in so far as it arises from the above 
cause, should, we suggest, be met by Contributions from the 
Provinces, to be divided between them either on the basis of tbeir 
respective revenues or of population, or according to some other 
defined method. The Expert Committee should consider what is 
24 
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ted. Differentiation between the two methods might be used as 
a means of partially adjusting the burden on Provinces which 
are specially hard hit by the existing distribution of resources 
between them. 

We further propose that, not merely should it be the declar¬ 
ed object of the Federal Government, as its position improves, 
to reduce and ultimately extinguish these Contributions, but the 
constitution should specifically provide for their extinction by 
the Federal Government by annual stages over a definite period, 
Shy, ten or fifteen years. 

17. States Contributions* —1° the scheme proposed above, 
the Federal burdens will be spread over all the Units of the 
Federation in a precisely similar manner except for:— 

(«) The above-mentioned Contributions from the Pro¬ 
vinces, until such time as they are finally abolished; 

(, b ) such direct or indirect contributions as are, or have 
been, made by certain States, of a kind which have no 
counterpart in British India ; and 

( c ) varying measures of immunity in respect of Cus. 
toms and £alt enjoyed by certain States, 

We now turn to consider what the States’contributions are, 
or may be ; but, at the outset, we would lay down the general 
principle that, subject to certain exceptions specified below, the 
direct or indirect contribution from the States referred to at (£) 
rhculd be wiped out pari passu with the Provincial Contribu. 
tions mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 

18. Cash Contributions from States and Ceded Terri¬ 
tories •—fbe direct or indirect contributions from the States just 
referred to may arise, or are alleged to arise under the following 
heads 


(i) cash contributions; 

(ii) value of ceded territories ;* and 


(in) contributions in kind for Defence by the main¬ 
tenance of State For ces. 

(i) Cash contributions from States (till recently known as 
tributes) have arisen in many different ways, and it has been 
impossible for us to examine the cases of individual States. 
Nevertheless, we think that there is, generally speaking, no 
place for contributions ©f a feudal nature under the new Federal 


This term does not include the leased territory of Berar, 
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lition : and only the probability of a lack of FedL.. 
xjie&otffOes at the outset prevents our recommending their imme¬ 
diate abolition. We definitely propose that they should be wiped 
out pari passu with the Provincial Contributions discussed in 
paragrapli 16 above. Meanwhile, there seem to us to be certain 
cases in which real hardship is inflicted by the relative magnitude 
of the burden of the cash contributions ; and we suggest that it 
might be possible, without excessive loss being thrown on the 
Federal Government, to remit at once that part of any contribu. 
tion which is in excess of 5 per cent, of the total revenues of a 
State. Apart from this, the circumstances under which the 
contributions have been levied vary so much that it is necessary 
for the Expert Committee to undertake (what it has been 
impossible for us to execute) a detailed examination of each 
individual case, and, with the above general principles in mind, 
to express an opmion as to what would be equitable treatment 
for each of the States in question. 

(ii) Without the necessary statistics, we are unable to in¬ 
vestigate in detail the claim of the States that, through having 
ceded territory, some of them will be liquidating a liability in 
respect of Federal burdens. Here again we propose that the 
Expert Committee should examine the whole question, and 
pronounce an opinion as to the equities in each individual’case. 

19. States Forces— (hi) Any attempt to assess the financial 
value to the Federation of the State Forces would raise many 
intricate problems into which it has been impossible for us to 
enter. Close consultation with the Military Authorities and with 
individual States would be necessary before any solution of this 
problem could be found. The maintenance and availability of 
these Forces is at present optional for the States concerned • and 
we think it likely that, before any credit was given to a State on 
account of the Force which it maintains, the Federal Authorities 
would, at all events, wish to prescribe;_ 

(a) That the Forces should be efficient according to a 
standard of which the Military Authorities should be the 
judge, and should also be required for purposes connected 
with the general Defence scheme of India; and 

(b) that these Forces should, by some permanent ar¬ 
rangement, be made available for services to be deter¬ 
mined by the competent Military Authorities. 

In any case, we regard this as a separate question which 
should be taken up between the Military and Financial 
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rities of the Federal Government on the one hand, an 
iduaJ States on che other. We further think that any 
financial adjustment should be a matter of bargaining between 
the parties concerned, and should be treated as a separate 
matter—not on the lines of ( a ) and (&) of paragraph 17. 

20 Maritime States and Kashmir •— 1 States, being on 

the frontiers of India, are in a special position as regards the 
question of external Customs duties. Here again, we feel that it 
is impossible to deprive States of revenue of which they are 
already in possession. One principle which we would lay down 
is that, in all cases, the Import tariff at the State; * Ports should 
be not less than that at Ports in the rest of India. The question 
whether Maritime States should agree to the administration of 
Customs at their Ports being taken over by the Federal Depart, 
rnent is obviously one of great importance, but hardly comes 
within the sphere of our enquiry. 

Our general conception of the problem is that the Treaties or 
agreements^ which vary widely in the different cases, must be 
taken as they stand, and that any decision as to what are the 
existing rights of a State, in those instances in which they are 
now in dispute, should be determined separately, with the least 
possible delay, and not by the Expert Committee. We think, 
however, that the latter should investigate the position in each 
State on its ascertained existing rights, and should express an 
opinion as to what commutation it would be worth while for the 
Federal Government to offer to the State for the extinction of 
any special privilege which it now enjoys. In doing so, the 
Committee might allow for any contributions of special value 
which a $taU; vnay be making to the Federal resources. With 
this opinion 1W<|rc them, we think it should be left to the Federal 
Authorities, if they think fit t to negotiate with each State for the 
surrender of existing rights. The Expert Committee should 
also attempt to determine what, in the absence of any such 
surrender would be the amount which Federal revenues lost 
owing to the existence of the special right of the State ; and this 
valuation should be taken into account by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment whenever any question arose, as suggested in paragraph 
H above, of the Federation’s distributing surplus revenue over 
the Federal Units. 

21. Emergency Powers of the Federal Governments —In 
order to ensure.that the Federation is not left resourceless in a 
grave emergency, and also to secure the object referred to in 
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paragraph, we regard it as important that there shoe. 

Kh emergency power in the Federal Government, with the 
approval of the Federal Legislature, to call for contributions 
from all the Units of the Federation on .some principle of allo¬ 
cation to be based on examination by the Expert Committee. 

22. Borrowing Powers of the Units and the Security of 
Post-Federation Debt .—In view of the degree of autonomy 
with which, we understand, it is likely that Provinces will be 
clothed, it seems to us that it will probably be inappropriate, at 
all events as regards internal borrowing, that there should be 
any power in the Federal Government to exercise complete 
control over borrowing by a Province, There must apparently 
be a constitutional right in a Province to raise loans in India 
upon the security of its own revenues, leaving it, if need be, to 
learn by experience that a Province with unsatisfactory 
finances will only be able to borrow, if at all, at extreme rates. 
We would, however, give the Federal Government a suitably 
restricted power of control over the time at which Provinces 
should issue their loans, so as to prevent any interference with 
other issues, whether Federal or Provincial. But although 
this should be the constitutional position, we think it highly 
undesirable that in practice, Provincial borrowings and 
Federal borrowings should be co-ordinated only to this limited 
extent ; and we feel little doubt that, as hitherto, Provinces 
will find it desirable to obtain the greater part of their capital 
requirements through the Government at the Centre, 

It has been suggested that loans, both for the Federation 
ittelf and for the Units^ should be raised by a Federal Loans 
Board or Council, consisting of representatives of the Federal 
Government and of the Governments of the Units and of the 
Reserve Bank. On the other hand, it is argued that an authority 
of this kind could not raise a loan, since it could not piedge the 
revenues of the country, though it might be useful in an advisory 
capacity when the Federal Government was dealing with appli. 
cations made by Provinces for loans. We are of opinion that 
these suggestions should be examined by the Expert Committee, 
which should be asked to make definite recommendations as to 
the machinery to be set up for arranging loans. In doing so, 
they will no doubt take into account the experience of Australia 
and other countries. 

In order to secure that loans are raised at the cheapest 
rates, it is desirable that the security should be as wide as 
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sfejWe • and we therefore suggest that, in the interests hot- 

"ini^ede’ration and of the Units, all loans raised by the Federal 
Authority should, in the future ) like those of the Government of 
India in the past, be secured not only on the revenues of the 
Federation but also on the revenues of the Provinces of British 
India. To ensure that this is not an unreality, it is necessary to 
have some such provision as is proposed in the preceding 
paragraph, under which there is an ultimate right in the Federa¬ 
tion tocali for contributions from the Units 


There would be no objection to federating Indian States, if 
they so desired, obtaining funds from the Federal Government 
on conditions similar to those applying to the Provinces, and 
being eligible for representation on the Advisory Board, provid- 
ed That those participating were prepared specifically to 


recognise this right of the Federation to call for contributions 


from themselves as well as from other Units. 

We are of the opinion that there should be no power in 
the Units to borrow externally without the consent of the 
Federal Government. 

23. Provincial Balances.—We consider that, until a 
Reserve Bank has been established, the Federal Government 
should act as banker for the Provincial Governments on a 
commercial basis. On the establishment of a Reserve Bank, 
Provincial Balances should be kept with that institution. 

24. Chief ' Commissioner's Provinces-—1* suggested 
that the revenue and expenditure of these areas, though shown 
in the accounts under separate heads for each area, should fall 
within the scope of the Federal Budget. Generally speaking, 


we 


1111 ' - - 7 

think that the States have as great an interest m these 
areas as has British India, and we believe that those areas 
which are likely to be in deficit will probably be found to be so 
for Federal reasons, such as special connection with Defence, 
or, in the case* of Delhi, its containing the Federal 
Capital. 

It is, of course, proposed that the North-West Frontier 
Province,’ which is now a Chief Commissioner’s Proviuce, 
should become a Governor’s Province. I here must, however, 
be a considerable gap between the revenue derived from the 
ordinary Provincial sources and the normal expenditure of the 
Province • and it is proposed that this should be filled by a 
subvention. We contemplate that this subvention should be 
found from the Federal Budget, as the causes of the Provin- 
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are intimately linked with matters of Federal 
Defence and Foreign Policy, 

25, Commercial Departments .—Some of us are of the 
opinion that the Railways (and possibly other departments, 
such as Posts and Telegraphs) should be conducted on such a 
basis as to secure a more complete separation from Federal 
revenues than is at present the case, and that, after paying 
interest and meeting the charge at present incurred by the 
Government of India in respect of reduction of Railway debt, 
they should keep their own profits and should work on a basis 
which, in the long run, would yield neither profit nor loss. 
From our standpoint it is to be noticed that such a plan would 
involve an important change in the basis of the security for the 
existing debt; but the proposal is closely connected with that 
made at the last Session of the Conference, that a Statutory 
Railway Authority should be established. It thus raises very 
important constitutional issues which are beyond the province 
of this subXonimittee and must be fully examined elsewhere. 

26. Proposals regarding Expert Committee •— The Expert 
Committee, the appointment of which we have recommended in 
paragraph 4 above, will, in our view, have a most important 
role to play. We anticipate that it might be difficult to commit 
to one small body the examination of all matters in regard to 
which we have judged that detailed scrutiny will be required. 

We therefore advocate a division of the field of enquiry 
into two parts. The principal object of the first enquiry would 
be a general survey of the problem and an examination of the 
questions dealt with in paragraphs 5 to ]7 and 21 to 25 of our 
Report. The second enquiry should relate mainly to the States, 
and would require considerable historical research in addition 
to the compilation and scrutiny of statistics. Under this head 
it will be necessary to review in detail the questions dealt with 
in paragraphs 17 to 20 of our Report. 

We consider that efficiency and promptitude would best be 
served by allotting these two fields of enquiry to two separate 
Committees, the work of which might perhaps be co-ordinated 
by a common Chairman. 'A precedent for a somewhat similar 
device can be found in the arrangements made for the work of 
the Franchise Committee and Functions Committee of 1918-19. 

Signed, on behalf of the sub committee, 
St. James’s Palace, London, PEEL. 

9th Octoben 1931 . 





H. H. the Maharaja of Indore, H.H. the Maharaj 
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Rana of Dholpur, Nawab Liaqat Hayat Khan and 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani. 

The future constitution of India has been the subject of 
*plose examination by many able and eminent authorities and as 
it was considered necessary to bring about a union between 
British India and the Indian States for determining the policies 
in regard to subjects of common concern, and execution and 
administration thereof, various methods for bringing about that 
unity have been explored, and proposals formulated during the 
past few years. At the Round Table Conference held last year, 
however, the suggestion to bring about such a union on the 
Federal basis took more definite shape and the deliberations of 
the Conference proceeded on the basis that the fu t re constitu¬ 
tion of India should be of a Federal type embracity both British 
India and the Indian Slates. The precise form arid structure of 
the new Federal Government, as rightly slated inter alia by the 
Prime Minister in the declaration made by him on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government on 19th January, 3931, was to be 
determined after further discussion with the Princes and repre¬ 
sentatives of British India. 

The Conference has resumed its work and the Federal 
Structure Committee is now engaged in formulating the precise 
form and structure of the new constitution in all the minute 
details, This must naturally require working out and evolving 
a scheme that might be acceptable to the various interests 
concerned. 

To secure the support and adherence to it, the constitution 
must take due note of ail the various standpoints on the several 
details and provide for them adequately ; failing that, it would 
not have the necessary support, and, consequently, would not 
work successfully, and if it is pushed through under pressure, it 
is likely to do more harm than good, 

The Federal Structure Committee outlined, after their 
deliberations last year, a scheme for the proposed future Federal 
Constitution for India. Details on important points were left 
over for further consideration last year and they are being 
taken up now. As I was not then a member of the Round Table 
Conference, and had no occasion to communicate my views to 
the Indian States* Delegation or the Conference, I consider it 


* Submitted to the Federal Structure Committee 
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i\j\jk for me to express my views at this stage on the sev 
t points at issue, and take this opportunity of plac 
Thism on record for consideration. 

In introducing the scheme hereafter stated, I shall add one 
observation, viz* * that the future constitution for all-India on 
the Federal basis will have to be on the basis suited to the 
peculiar conditions in the country, and not on the basis of the 
constitutions of a Federal type existing in other countries. If 
no two of those constitutions are exactly alike, there is greater 
reason and justification for India with her peculiar conditions 
and a large variety of interests non.autonomous provinces 

and Sovereign Indian States) to evolve our own scheme and a 

constitution which would be suited to, and satisfy the require¬ 
ments of, the several interests, and varying and peculiar Condi, 
tions and sentiments of the people and their 1 rinces. , 

In my opinion, the main features of the constitution should 
proceed on the following lines ;— 

1. The Federating Units to be - 

(1) Federated British Indian Provinces, *>, British 

India and 

(2) The states collectively. 

The States will, with the assent of the Crown, constitute 
themselves into an Electoral college which may be given any 
suitable name, e .» all the States will make one group or unit 
for the purpose of electing their quota of representatives to the 
Federal Legislature, 

2. Federation to be for purposes of specified matters of 
common interest only • 

3. Functions . , . ...... r 

Policy and Legislation in regard to, and administration or, 

certain specified subjects, as detailed in Annex„ A- 

Note.— The Federal Legislature will lay down policy and. 
enact laws relating to the subjects enumerated in Annex. A 

The States will, then, automatically pass the Federal Laws 
as State Laws and they will then come into force within the 
territories of the States. 

In the event of failure on the part of any State to carry 
the policy and laws passed, the Confederation of States will 
its influence and hiring round the defaulting State througn 
representative ; but even if that fails, which is not likely, 
Federal G overr i men t will take necessary action through 
Crown. 

25 
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Structure and Composition of the Federal Coverm 
(a) Legislature. 

There should be preferably only one Chamber, to which 
representatives could be sent by States through the Electoral 
College referred to above. The representation of the Indian 
States should be 50 per cent. If it is bicameral, the States 
should have 50 per cent, representation in the Upper Chamber 
and on population basis in the Lower Chamber. 

(/;) Executive. 

(1) The States need not insist on a fixed number of repre¬ 
sentatives in the Federal Executive. 

(2) The Executive will be responsible to the Legislature. 

5* Method of Election of States Representatives . 

The States will constitute themselves into a Confederation 
for the purpose of Federation with British India. This will serve 
as Jtn Electoral college for electing their representatives to the 
Federal legislature. The Confederation will be composed of 
representatives of Sovereign States and of groups of the remain¬ 
ing States, 

Major States may be allotted a fixed number of seats to 
ensure their individual representation, and some regional 
distribution may also take place For the*purposes of election 
the principle of plural voting may be accepted, the number of 
votes allotted to a particular State depending on the State’s 
political position, though population and income may also be 
given due weight. The details will be settled by the States 
themselves. 

The representatives constituting the quota of the States will 
represent the States collectively, and they will include among 
them representative^ of major States for whom seats will be 
reserved. 

6. Fedeml Finance • 

Federal finance will be found from indirect taxation only, 
so far as at least the States are concerned. 

Supreme Court and Arbitration Courts • 

Tnere should be a Court to deal with constitutional question 
only. In case the volume of work does not justify the constitu¬ 
tion of a permanent Court, provisions should be made for the 
constitution of a Court each time as the occasion arises but the 
qualifications of the eligible personnel and the method of its 
constitution shall have to be specifically and definitely laid down 
in the constitution. 
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disputes between the Crown and the Indian St 
ion should be made that they shall be settled by 'an 
partial Court of Arbitration, distinctly separate from the 
Federal Court, the constitution of which should also be defined 
beforehand. The Arbitration Court should also decide disputes 
between a State or States and Provinces inter se » or between a 
State or States and Centra) Government of British India. 
Neither the Federal Court nor the Court of Arbitration shall 
exercise jurisdiction as the highest Court of Appeal. 


5. ( a ) Railways 


ANNEX A. 

Subject. 

(Numbers refer to the Devolution Rules.) 

Federal, for Policy and 
lation. 

Administration to be Federal 
only for through lines. 

Ditto. 


Legis- 


(6) Aircraft and all 
matters connected 
therewith. 

( c ) Inland Waterways, 
etc. 


Legis- 

inland 

more 


6. 

Shipping and Navi- 
gation, etc. 
Lighthouses, etc. ... 

7. 

8. 

Port Quarantine and 
Marine Plospitals. 

9. 

Ports 

10. 

Posts, telegraphs, 

telephones (includ¬ 
ing wireless instal¬ 
lations). 

11. 

Customs ... 


Federal, for Policy and 
lation in respect of 
waterways, affecting 
than one component State, 

Federal, for Policy and Legis- 
ation. 

Federal, for Policy and Legis¬ 
lation, 

Federal as far as international 
requirements are concerned. 

No special opinion. 

Posts, telegraphs, Trunk tele¬ 
phones and wireless installa¬ 
tion to be Federal, but with 
such qualifications as may be 
necessary for the purposes of 
adjustment with the States in 
matters of detail, 

1. Maritime Customs: 

Federal, subject to special 
rights and obligations under 
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Treaties, agreements 
engagements with the Mari, 
time States. 

2. On external frontiers of 
India: 


Salt 


12 . 

Currency and Coin¬ 
age. 

14 . 

Savings Bank 

15 . 

Indian Audit Dept ... 

21. 

Control of Cultiva¬ 
tion and Manufac¬ 
ture of Opium. 

Sale of Opium for 
export. 

22. 

Stores and Stationery 
required for Im. 
perial Departments. 

24. 

Geological Survey of 
India. 

26. 

Botanical Survey of 
India. 

27 . 

Inventions! and De¬ 
signs. 

28. 

Copyright 

29. 

Emigration from and 
immigration into 
British India. 

31 . 

Central Police Orga¬ 
nisation. 

35 . 

Survey cf India 

38 . 

Meteorology 

39 . 

Census Statistics 


Federal, subject to special 
case of Kashmir. 

Federal, subject to the existing 
rights of the Indian States. 
Federal, subject to adjustment, 
with the States concerned, o! 
such rights as are not already 
conceded by them. 

Post Office Savings Bank; 
Federal for Policy and Legist 
lation. b 

Federal Audit to be Federal. 
Federal, for Policy nnd 
Legislation. 


For Federal Departments to be 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla. 
tion. 

Emigration from and immigra¬ 
tion into India; Federal for 

Policy and Legislation. 

Federal Police to be Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 
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All-India Services ... Federal services should 

Federal. 

Immovable property. Immovable property acquired 
etc. and maintained at the cost of 

Federal Government should 
be Federal. 

45. Public Services Commission Federal for the purposes of 

Federal Services* 

Note.— The remaining subjects should not be federalised. 


Sir Minsa Ismail’s Note * 

The most important question on which the Conference has 
still to reach a final decision is the constitution of the Federal 
Government. 

The main suggestions of the Report of the Federal Structure 
Committee were :— 

(1) The Federal legislature to consist of two Houses ; 
the component elements of the Federation to be represented 
in both Houses, Joint Sessions being held whenever differences of 
opinion between the two Houses arise. 

(2) The Executive to be responsible to the Legislature, 

(3) Reserved subjects and safeguards in financial matters. 

The Legislature, as proposed by the Federal Structure sub. 

Committee, has the appearance of a bi-cameral Legislature, but 
it is not really so. It will function as auni-cameral legislature—an 
unnecessarily unwieldy one of some 600 or 700 members—on all 
occasions when a difference of opinion arises between the two 
Houses. 

The question is whether such a constitution is likely to work 
smoothly and effectively, and suit the needs of a vast and 
heterogenous country. Experience has shown that in many 
Federal constitutions, Senates with concurrent powers have failed 
to justify their existence. No nation has been successful in cons¬ 
tructing a body representing the Federal element in an effective 
because undiluted manner. The fault lies in the fact that 
nowhere have the States forming the federation been entrusted 
with co operation in the work of the Central Government. In 
all constitutions the second Chambers have been made directly 
or indirectly representative of the parties in the federating units, 
who are already enabled to send their representatives to the 

* Submitted to the Federal Structure Committee. 
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ar House. Thus, the political factor, namely, the pe^PJfcsj 
ly represented, once in the Popular House and again in the 
second Chamber, even though its representatives are elected 
indirectly by the parliaments of the States. This is the consider¬ 
ed opinion of some of the most eminent jurists of our day, and 
based not only on a profound and extensive study of constitu¬ 
tional law and practice in all countries of the world, but also 
upon actual experience of the practical working of a Senate in 
modern Federal States. 

Would India do wisely to disregard the lessons of experience, 
and embark upon her great experiment without taking such 
facts into consideration ? The writer believes it to be possible to 
devise a constitution which will provide for, arid remedy, this 
serious defect. He asks for consideration of the following plan. 

The two principal organs of the Federal State of Greater 
India would be— 

(1) A popular house, which may be described as the 
Federal Assembly; and 

(2) Another body } which may be described as the Federal 
Council. 

The Federal Assembly will consist of representatives chosen 
by ditect and indirect election, perfreably by both methods, the 
representation being more or less on a population basis The 
number may be fixed at 300-350, the proportion of the members 
from the States being 33J per cent, of the total strength. As 
regards the method of election, the suggestion made by Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, of villages sending their elected representatives to 
an electoral college to vote on their behalf , is likely to secure 
the best results, and is plainly more practical than the ordinary 
method of a direct vote. 

As the Federal Council is to be that organ of the Federal 
Government Which upholds the federal character of the consti¬ 
tution, it would be composed of delegates appointed by the 
Governments of the States and Provinces. The smaller the 
number of its members the more capable it is of doing effective 
work. 

Unless the representatives composing the Federal Council 
are chosen in some way by the Governments of the units, the 
constitution will still be that of a unitary State, as the federal 
elements will be lacking. For this reason the members of the 
Federal Council should be appointed by the Governments of the 
States and Provinces at their own discretion and exclusively with 
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Jo their expert knowledge. The representatives ^ 

/act according to the instructions which they receive as 
agents of their Governments. Plural votes of a State or a 
Province must be given uniformly. The Federal Council may 
consist of 60 members of whom at least 40 per cent, should be 
from the States. 

The Central Government must be represented in the federal 
Council in order to safeguard the co-operation of the supreme 
Federal authorities and to prevent the various elements in the 
Council from working on parallel lines or against each other. 

Legislative Powers of the Federal Council• 

The Federal Council would have a suspensory veto ou laws 
passed by the Federal Assembly with which it did not agree. 

If the Federal Council exercises its right of veto, the Federal 
Assembly would then have to show a qualified majority, i. c ., a 
two-third or three-quarter majority, for its resolution. The right 
of veto would have to be exercised by the Council within an 
adequate period, to be determined by the constitution. 

Bills prepared by the Federal Executive would be laid, 
first before the Federal Council, and alter having passed this 
body, before the Federal Assembly. It the Federal Council 
wished the Bills presented to be altered, the Federal Executive 
could modify the draft. If it did not do so, the Federal Council 
should have the right of adding to the draft its own dissenting 
opinion, on passing the Bill on the Federal Assembly. 

Besides the right of considering Bills introduced by the 
Executive, the Federal Council should share with the Assembly 
the right of introducing Bills. The members of both bodies should 
have the same right. 

Executive Functions of the Federal Council • 

In accordance with the nature of the Federal Council as the 
specifically federal organ of the Indian F'ederal State;, it should 
be in possession of certain powers with regard to the Federal 
Executive. Its cO operation in this sphere can, however only be 
of an advisory nature, if it is not to restrict the Federal Execu¬ 
tive unduly in the fulfilment of its task of Government. The 
Federal Council might enjoy the right of demanding reports 
concerning current administrative matters from the Executive, 
and information regarding the preparation of future Bills. 

The Federal Council, moreover, might have a right of co. 
operation in certain administrative matters, e .g., external 
relations, like the Senate of the United states of America. Or, 
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^^Vxample, the Federal Council might have a right to 
.■^cppoim ments to certain high official posts. The Government 
would not be rigidly bound by such proposals. In practice, 
however, the Government would presumably adopt them, aimless 
there were any special objections. 

The advantages of constituting ^ the Upper House in the 
manner proposed, Include the following : — 

(1) It will be of a manageable size, and therefore better 
adapted for despatch of business and more economical in work¬ 
ing than a larger body composed of some 250 or SCO members. 
It will cost less; it will attract better men without unduly 
depleting the Provincial and State Legislature. 

(2) The members being selected with reference to their 
expert knowledge will be comparatively free from party influem 
ces, will be more “ federally-minded M and less bound up with 
local and sectional affiliations, 

(3) The points of view of the Governments of the units 
will find timely and authoritative expression in the Council, and 
the occasions for conflict between these Governments and the 
Central Executive will be avoided ot reduced to a minimum. 

(4) The objections of British India in regard to powers 
of financial control of the Upper House will be obviated. 

(5) As the Council will be invested only with a suspen¬ 
sory, and not an absolute veto in Legislation, British India 
should h<*ve less hesitation in giving even 50 per cent, represen. 
tation to the States in such a body. 

(6) On the other hand, as an offset to its slightly inferior 
status in legislation, the Council will have large powers of 
initiative. ; the right of association with the Executive in certain 
administrpti veimatters, and advisory influence in all matters of 
policy which concern the States and the Provinces. In these 
important functions, the States and British India will share 
equally. 

(7) The scheme would allow of States sending delegates to 
address (without voting in) the Council on matters in which 
they may be specially interested. This should be an acceptable 
concession to those States which cannot hope for individual 
representation. 
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INDIAN STATES PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE 

The third session of the Indian States Peoples Conference 
was held on 9th June J931 at Bombay with Mr. Ratnanda 
Chatterjee, Editor, Modern Review , in the Chair. 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee s Address. 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, in the course of his Presidential 
address said ;— 

The Indian National Congress has been, since its birth, the 
most important and most representative political organisation in 
India. Until recent years the members of the Congress and its 
leaders had for various reasons refrained from expressing any 
opinion on the administration of the Indian States and their 
general condition. But fortunately this is no longer the case. 
At the last Calcutta session of the Congress, on January 1, 1929, 
a motion made by Mr. Manilal Kothari and seconded by 
Mr. Satyamurthi asked for the introduction of responsible 
government in the Indian States and urged their rulers to make 
declarations guaranteeing to their subjects the elementary rights 
of citizenship, with a view to making India a homogeneous 
nation. This motion was carried. This resolution gives a clear 
indication of the attitude of the Indian National Congress 
towards the Indian States. 

Prince or peasant, plebeian or patrician, no one likes to be 
compelled to do even a good thing, a thing of advantage to 
himself. And if the Princes would themselves do what would 
really conduce to the enlightenment and prosperity of their 
people and at the same time consolidate their own power 
thereby, no one would be better pleased and feel more proud 
than the political workers of both the artificial divisions of 
India. We should indeed hold our heads high, if we could 
declare that our Princes had set an example to the British Indian 
Government in various directions. In some directions a few 
progressive Indian States have already set such examples, and 
we are proud of them. 

Every Indian Prince would be able to set such examples 
if he would become of his own choice a limited or constitutional 
ruler, governing according to laws made by a popular legisla¬ 
ture. It must be plain to every intelligent prince that, whatever 
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/wiwer and wisdom of a benevolent autocrat, they 
^pracl, as the power and wisdom of even the greatest of men are 
fimited. It would also be plain to him that in no country and 
state c 'ccession of benevolent powerful and wise autocrats 

be ensu oven if it could be assured, it is a great defect 

,of autocracies even of a benevolent type that in a benevolent 
autocracy the autocrat himself is practically the only patriot and 
that therefore, the power to do public good possessed by all the 
other possible patriots in the state or the country remain unde, 
veloped and unused. This is a great loss to the state and to the 
world On the other hand, in a state having a representative 
form of government, there is a possibility of every adult becom¬ 
ing a worker for public good. I have argued on the assumption 
that autocrats are benevolent, which unhappily is seldom the 
case. Irresponsible power generally leads to abuse of power and 
oppression and waste. 

For these reasons and also because the people of a state are 
its most important factor, the Princes of all States should make 
the people their co-workers. I hope it will not cause any sur¬ 
prise even to princely ears to be told that the people aie the most 
important element in a state. 

Bui just as the British rulers of India and the British 
people have all along shown unwillingness to recognize the 
fitness of India and the Indians for seif.rule and free representa- 
ti ve institution, urging (of course, mistakenly) as a reason for 
their reluctance that India has never known and been used to 
representative government and that Indians appreciate only 
benevolent paternalism, similarly our Princes, at least the 

majority of them, perhaps also think that it would go against 
Indian political traditions if they became constitutional rulers 
But it is a misi > :e to think that the principal ruling religious 
communities of India never knew in any age any other kind of 
government except absolute monarchy. The three religious 
communities which ruled India in pre.British days were the 
Hindus (including the Buddhists and the Jainas), the Mussalman 
and the Sikhs. 

It is true that democracy has not yet fulfilled all the expec¬ 
tations of its advocates. But it is equally undeniable that, in 
spite of a certain amount of evil, democracy has produced 
greater good than autocracy. And even dictators have ruled 
and are ruling, not in their own right as autocrats, but profes. 
seclly at least, in the name of the people. So democracy is 
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win. The latest triumph of the popular will has b 
Those rulers of the Indian States who are wedded 
aferatic ideas should take the lesson of history to heart. I am 
not in love with the violent methods of Bolsheviks or Corn* 
munists. I condemn them. But I am convinced that the best 
means of staving off the inroads of Bolshevism or communism 
into any country or state is to promote public good and concede 
civic and political rights to as great an extent as those ‘isms* 
claim to do. 

3y far the larger section, the autocratic section, of the 
Indian Princes depend on the British Power for the maintenance 
of their autocracy. And among the various motives thatmay have 
prompted British political officers in India to safeguard autocracy 
in the States, the principal ones were perhaps to use the States 
as a foil to set off the excellence of British Indian rule by 
contrast and also to use the States for fighting Indian Nation, 
alisrn, if need be. But if India, or at least British India, obtains 
self-rule by being rid of British domination it would not be 
necessary so put the Indian States to either of the above uses. 

But supposing things remain as they are, no earthly power 
is strong enough to resist the Time-spirit. It can and will make 
itself felt in India, as it has clone in other parts of the world. 
Newspapers or no newspapers, thought-waves will travel and 
knock against the bulwarks of medievalism, feudalism and 
autocracy with irresistible force. 

The Indian Princes set much store by their Treaties. But 
they may rest assured that just as other peoples of the world 
have obtained their rights in spite of treaties, so will the Indian 
States* people. 

Most Princes do not appear to bear in mind in practice that 
some of their treaties contain express provisions laying on them 
the obligation of continued good government of their States with 
a view to the promotion of the happiness and welfare of their 
people. Such provisions are to be found, for example, in the 
treaties with Patiala, Kolhapur, Pratapgadh, Eampur, Kuch 
Behar, Jhind, Kapurthala, Nabha, Ajaigarh, Bejawar, Bilaspur, 
Chamba, Charkari, Chatarpur, Faridkote and Mandi. 1 hese 
provisions in the case of most States have hitherto remained 
useless, because the Paramount Power has not discharged its 
duties to the States’ people, and there is no other sanction to 
compel the Princes to govern well except pressure exerted by 
that power. 
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urgency of the attainment of free citizenship by 
of the Indian States has become plainer than before 
owing to the recognition given to federalism in the Indian 
Hound Table Conference. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the comparative merits of federal and unitary systems of 
government. In the present condition of India,, it is only by a 
federation of the provinces and States of India on a democratic 
basis that the whole of India can be made free. 

It is to be regretted that at every step, leading directly or 
indirectly to the federal idea, the existence of the people of the 
Indian States has been almost entirely ignored. It is not neces. 
sary at this stage to criticise the personnel, terms of reference, 
conclusions and the like of the Butler Committee. But it must 
be stated that it was a wrong and an injustice to the people of 
the States that they were not allowed to give evidence before 
that Committee. Then, again, though some of the Princes and 
some of their officers were invited to attend the Round Table 
Conference, the people of the States were almost entirely 
ignored. This injustice can yet be remedied. Ten years ago 
the total population of the States was 72 millions in round 
numbers. Now perhaps the. figure stands at 80 millions. This 
is twice the population of France, twice the population of Italy 
almost twice the population of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and thirty per cent more than the population of 
Germany. Not to allow such a large population any voice in 
shaping its destinies is a very grave injustice of an unheard of 
character in this twentieth century of the Christian era. 

Some Princes have put forward the claim that they are the 
representatives of their people. There may be, and 1 believe 
there are a very r ew Princes who are entitled by their benefi¬ 
cence and then democratic temper to speak for their people. 
But even they cannot be taken to be representatives of their 
people. The coming of the Labour Party into power in Britain 
was a revolution. The royal house, of Britain, with His 
Majesty King George V at its head, has thoroughly adapted 
itself to this radical change. But even such power of adapta¬ 
tion on the part of Royalty Would not reconcile the British 
people to any attempt to deprive them of the right of choosing 
their own representatives from among themselves, if such an 
attempt were made. The British King is British by birth ; 
English is his mother-tongue like that of his subjects, like most 
of them he is a Christian, and he conforms to the popular will 
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the people’s good the sole object of his public acti 
''Vet he does not arrogate to himself the position of the 
representative of his people. Let our Indian Princes, whose 
suzerain King George is, learn from his example. 

All the problems of a federated India cannot be discussed 
here. But I shall advert to a few. 

The Princes and their officers who represented their view, 
at the Round Table Conference have made it plain that they 
want to enter Federated India with all their autocracy main¬ 
tained as at present so far as the internal affairs of their States 
are concerned. In any case, they want complete freedom to 
change or not to change the form of Government of their States. 
If most of the States be governed, as at present according to the 
will of the ruled and if as is hoped for, the provinces have a 
somewhat democratic constitution with elected legislatures, then 
Federated India will present the strange spectacle of an assem¬ 
blage of parts dissimilar and opposite in structure. This is not 
the case with any other federation at the present day. 

A notable feature of some of the important existing federal 
constitutions is a declaration laying down in general terms the 
form of Government to be adopted by the States forming parts 
of the federation. For example, the constitution of the United 
States of America contains a provision guaranteeing to every 
State of the Union a republican form of Government. Similarly, 
according to the terms of the Swiss Federal Constitution, the 
Cantons are required to demand from the Federal State its 
guarantee of their constitution. This guarantee must be given 
provided, among other things, they ensure the exercise of 
political rights according to republican forms, representative or 
democratic. Likewise the new German constitution provides 
that each state constituting the republic must have a republican 
constitution. 

The reason for such provisions is quite plain. To make 
the working of a federal system smooth, nay, even tolerably 
practicable, its constituent parts must not contain discordant 
elements, having different political ideals and therefore pulling 
in different directions. In a federated India the provinces are 
to have a more or less advanced form of representative Govern, 
meat. Such should also be the form of Government in the 
States. If their Rulers cannot make this change all at once, let 
them take time and do it in the course of, say, six or nine years, 
or five or ten years. More time cannot be necessary. 


§i 
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though the decisions accepted by the Round 'fable 
mmx ce and its Sub-committees are stated in the Report t<roe~ 
^ rovsional British public opinion seems to treat them as settled 
facts. It is likely, therefore, that some of them will remain 
unaltered. Here is one. The Federal Structure Sub-committee 
recommended and the Conference approved of the recom¬ 
mendation that “ Ministers should not be compelled to resign 
save in the event of a vote of no confidence passed by a 
majority of at least two.thirds of the two Chambers sitting 
together.*' 

Now, the Princes have* demanded on behalf of their States a 
certain proportion of the seats in (he Federal Legislature. 1 hey 
may not get all that they want. But it is probable that, on the 
combined basis of the area and the population of the States they 
will get not less than one-third ot the seats—particularly if 
Burma be separated from India. And the Princes have also 
demanded that the members representing the States m the Legis¬ 
lature should be their (the Princes) nominees. Now the nomi¬ 
nees of autocrats will naturally have a mandate to support the 
British bureaucracy on the tacit understanding that the bureau¬ 
cracy will not interfere with the autocratic ways of the Princes. 
Thus a Ministry which is favoured by the bureaucracy and the 
Princes will be sure of the support of at least one-third of the 
members of the Federal Legislature. Out of the remaining two- 
thirds, the European group and some narrowly selfish Indian 
members also may be expected to support such a ministry. 
Hence, it would be difficult to drive such a ministry out of power. 

Apart from the question of dismissing ministries, so many 
safeguards and reservations have been proposed and the 
Governor-General has been proposed to be invested with such 
special and emergency powers to carry on the work of govern¬ 
ment not only in the reserved but in non-reserved spheres 
also that without the help of States* members elected by their 
people it would be extremely difficult to make rhe Federal 
Assembly anything but useless for the common weal or any¬ 
thing but a tool in the hands of Indian autocrats and British 
bureaucrats. There is also the risk of the constitution retro¬ 
gressing under combined bureaucratic and autocratic influence, 
instead of evolving along progressive lines. 

I urge, therefore, that the constitution of the States should 
be like that of the Provinces, if not immediately, in any case in 
the course of a definitely fixed short period. 
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body’s due meed of praise. Our concern here is to safeguard 
and promote the interests of the people. There is no necessary 
antagonism between the good of the rulers and that of the 
people, if the Princes are working in the interests of a feder¬ 
ated India, we earnestly request them to complete their bene¬ 
ficent activities by conferring on the subjects the boon of 
responsible government and by guaranteeing to them the funda¬ 
mental rights of citizens. 

It has been said by a Prince, acting informally as it were 
as the spokesman of his brethren, that the States had agreed to 
form part of an Indian Federation on the condition there there 
was responsibility in the centre. May not the people of British 
India also be permitted .to make the stipulation that they could 
agree to such a federation only if the Princes gave responsible 
government to their people ? It cannot be a logical and 
consistent proposition that the Federal Government of India 
should be responsible, among others, to the princes or their 
nominees sitting in the Federal Assembly, but that the Princes 
themselves within their States should be responsible to nobody. 
The Federal Government cannot logically and justly be asked 
to be responsible to those who are themselves to be irresponsi. 
ble in their “domestic concerns.’* 

If by the constitution of Federal India the people of the 
Indian States are not given the same brand of citizenship as the 
people of British India, if the former are given an inferior 
political status, it would be the duty of the latter not to touch 
such a constitution. 

The Governments of both the Provinces and the States 
must be responsible to their people through their elected re¬ 
presentatives in council assembled. That is an implication of 
democracy. The constitution of Federated India, in order that 
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actively promote the welfare of united India, mu^ 

>6n a democratic foundation. That requires, among other 
mgs, a declaration of fundamental rights. The constitutions 
of the more important among the independent countries, old 
and new, which have written constitutions, safeguard the rights 
a nd liberties of their citizens by such declaration of fundamental 
rights. The Indian National Congress has repeatedly asked 
for such a declaration as part of its scheme of reform The 
authors of the Nehfu Report included in it such a list of funda¬ 
mental rights. Dewan Bahadur Ramuchandra Rao, one of the 
members of the R. T. C. presented before it an able memo¬ 
randum on the subject, Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, Dewan 
of Mysore, the representative of that State in the Conference, 
in his scheme of a federated India, admitted the desirability of 
including such a provision in the Indian Constitution. But 
nothing further was done in the Conference, it is of vital 
importance that whew the Federal Structure Sub.Committee 
and ihe Round Table Conference as a whole meet next, the 
utmost attention should be given to this subject in order that 
the fundamental rights and liberties of the people of both tne 
provinces and the States may be safeguarded by including in 
the future of the requisite provision. 

States* Subjects Memorandum to Congress 

In the memorandum which was presented on behalf of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference to the Working Committee 
of the Congress three months ago, it was strongly urged, 

(1) That paramountcy should not be divided, and that it 
should ultimately vest in the central federal government; 

(2) That paramountcy may, if thought necessary, be 
included in the reserved subjects during the transition period : 

(3) That dufing this transition period, the Princes should 
so adjust their governments as to establish responsible govern¬ 
ment in the States and undertake to bring about progressive 
realisation of the same j 

(4) That the States should be admitted into the federation 
only ou condition that the standard of government in them is 
of the same type as prevailing in those of British Indian units; 

(5) That this condition alone will approximate the States 
to the British Indian Provinces and would accelerate the growth 
of united India ; that this condition alone would enlarge the 
number of federal subjects and consequently diminish the 
number of provincial subjects and this precis alone will con- 
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/the full development of a real All-India federation ; 

That the States should be represented in the federa- 
Vi on only through the elected representatives of the people and 
that the nominees of the Princes should on no account be per¬ 
mitted to sit in any Houses of the Federal Legislature ; 

(7) That federal laws relating to federal subjects must 
directly be operative in the States and that administration of 
federal subjects must be entrusted to the federal executive and 
that any violation of federal laws or any vagaries in the ad¬ 
ministration of federa] subjects committed within the limits of 
Indian States must be cognizable by the federa) supreme 
court ; 

(8) That until responsible government is established in the 
States and uniil an independent judiciary comes intoexistei.ee 
and until the rule of law prevails in the States, the judiciary in 
the States must be linked to the federal supreme court; 

(9) That the declaration of fundamental rights of the 
people must be embodied in the federal constitution and these 
rights must be guaranteed to the States’ people and the infringe¬ 
ment of the same must be cognizable by the federal supreme 
court; and 

t (10) That the people of the States must be enabled to send 
their representatives to participate in the future conferences 
convened for shaping the Indian constitution. 

PRtNCEs > Civil List. 

One of the gravest complaints against the Indian Princes 
generally is that far too much of the revenues of their States is 
spent for the upkeep of their household and their personal 
pleasures. The States are not their personal properly. Even 
private individuals who spend too much of their personal in¬ 
comes for self-gratification and too little for the common 
good are blamed for falling below the ordinary human 
ideal of conduct. The Princes are, therefore, expected 
to cut down their personal expenditure and spend much 
more on what are known in the Provinces as nation- 
buildings departments, e.g., education. The British Sovereign’s 
civil list, that is. the sums assigned for the expenses of the 
sovereign and the Royal household, ought to be instructive to 
our Princes, 1 lie total amount of the British King’s civil list 
is £576,000 and the total ordinary British revenue for 1929-30 
was £734, 188,748. So the King and his household get about 
08 per cent (or eight per ten thousand) of the British revenues. 
27 
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ict/ual amount of the British civil list in Indian money 
esent rate of exchange is Rs, 76,80,000. I am sorry i'cio 
iave before me the administration reports of all the Indian 
States which publish them. Therefore, it will not be proper 
for me to mention the names of the two progressive States 
whose latest reports are before me and from which I shall take 
the figures for comparison with the British civil list, 

in one State of which the total revenue receipts for the 
year was only 249 lakhs the expenses of the royal household 
amounted tp Rs. 29,60,000. This works out a little less than 
12 per cent of the toral revenues In another State the total 
ordinary receipts amount to Rs. 247,23,000 and the palace 
expenses amount to Rs. 13,67,000, or 6-54 par cent of the total 
revenues. This latter State spends 20T2 per cent of the revenues 
on education. Therefore its palace expenditure must be consi¬ 
dered as moderate, though comparatively not as moderate^ as 
that of the British royal household. Of coarse, on account of the 
immense revenue receipts of Great Britain, its civil list appears 
very small in proportion. But considering that King George is the 
head of th^Jargest far-flung Empire, the actual amount assign¬ 
ed for the expenditure of the household must be considered 
very moderate compared with even the amount spent for the 
palace of the last mentioned of the two Indian States which are 
very small in comparison with the British Empire, These as 
I have said, are progressive States, There are States where 
the Prince spends more on his stable, his garage and bis kennel 
than for the education of ins subjects. 

Whatever other things our Princes may or may not care for, 
I am sure they would be pleased if the income of their States 
increased. That increase would depend on better development 
and utilisation of the natural resources of their States. Such 
development and utilisation would be possible if only their 
subjects grew more healthy, and received adequate general, 
vocational, and technical education of the right kind. It must 
•also be evident that the increased production of wealth in their 
territories would depend not only on the increased physical 
working capacity, knowledge and skill of the people but also on 
the increase in the labour force and in the directing force 
available in their territories. In ocher words, there would be 
greater wealth if the health conditions were better, facilities for 
the right kind of education were increased and the number of 
capable workers increased by the increase of population. 
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there must be better workers and more workers, 
tfveinent I have in view would benefit both the people and 
the Princes. At present large numbers of States' subjects so¬ 
journ or permanently settle in British India and grow wealthy, 
there showing that they have enterprise and brains. These can 
be equally utilised for developing the resources of the regions 
where they were born. 

Some people may think that in speaking of the need of 
increased population for the States, I am overlooking the danger 
of overpopulation. I am not. The average density of popu¬ 
lation in British India is 226 persons per square mile and in the 
Mates only 101 per square mile. The only regions in the States 
which can be said to be densely populated are the Madras 
States Agency, with 511 persons to the square mile. Other 
regions are sparsely populated. How sparsely will appear from 
the fact that the total area of 718,032 square miles oi the States 
has 71,939,137 inhabitants whereas the total of 1,094,301 square 
miles of the Provinces has 247,003,293 inhabitants. That is to 
say, the area of BritisU India is about 50 per cent, more than 
that of the States, but the population of the former is more than 
three times that of the latter. 

This difference will appear still more striking if we leave 
Bui ma out of British India. Then the area of British India 
will be 860,593 square miles and the population 233,791,101, as 
compared with the area of 771,032 square miles of Indian India 
with a population of only 71,930*187. Leaving out Burma the 
density of population, of British India is 271 per square mile as 
compared with 101 per square mile of the Indian State. 

It may be that British. India contains a larger proportion of 
cultivable and fertile land than the Indian States. It may also 
be that the Provinces are comparatively richer in mineral 
resources than the States. Exact data are not available for 
arriving at a definite conclusion on these points. It has also to 
be borne in mind that the best harbours and the largest number 
of harbours belong to British India, giving it facilities for 
maritime commerce which the States, mostly inland, do not 
possess. But making every allowance for the superior advan¬ 
tages assumed to be possessed by British India in all the above- 
mentioned respects, they do not appear to me to be such as to 
account entirely for the immense difference between British 
India and Indian India in density of population. It seems to 
me that some other causes must have been at work for some 
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/ble length of time to produce such difference, 
may relate to utilization of the resources of the regions ; 
nutrition ; sanitation ; facilities for medical relief ; education ; 
facilities for trade and agriculture ; the comparative presence or 
absence of the reign of law, personal liberty, and security of 
•hie and property ; independence of the Judiciary ; and freedom 
of speech, association and of the press. ‘ Vital statistics for the 
Indian States as a whole are not available. Perhaps a tew 
States are equal to British India in education and in some other 
matters, a fewer may even be superior'in some respects. But 
on the whole, it must be admitted to our shame, that at present 
Indian India is inferior to British India in ah or most of these 
respects I have mentioned. There is a dwarfing of the mind in 
the Indian States as a whole. It has been well said that in 
creation there is nothing greater than man and in man there is 
nothing greater than mind. If in any region, only the material 
welfare of the people were well looked after but the mind was 
dwarfed* it would after all be like a well*managed cattle farm. 
Nothing can compensate for the stunting and atrophy of the 
mind of the people,' But it cannot be said that in Indian India 
as a whole even the material welfare of the people is cared for. 
Freedom of the Press 

I have referred to freedom of speech and meeting and 
freedom of the press as necessary for material and intellectual 
progress. These are in modern times among the fundamental 
lights of civilized peoples. Unfortunately, generally speaking 
these do not exist in our States. Moreover, there is nothing to 
prevent any State’s subject being bundled out of it at any time 
without any trial or charge. 

In civilized countries, the Press exists not merely for venti- 
lilting grievances and exposing acts of injustice and tyranny. 
It exists for remedying social abuses also, and for the dissemina¬ 
tion of useful information relating to all subjects. It is an 
educative agency. Hence its growth ought to bo encouraged in 
all our States, but unhappily that is not the case. Most states 
have no newspapers at all. 

From the fact that there are many newspapers in British 
India and few in Indian India, some people may hastily conclude 
that newspapers are necessary only when a country is under 
foreign subjection. That assumes that newspapers exist only 
for writing against the evils of foreign rule. But taking it for 
granted that criticising the government aud its officers is the only 
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faction of newspapers, it must be pointed out as a fac|_ 
yry that indigenous rulers and governments have been also 
Tame- That is the reason why there have been revolutions 
even in countries ruled by kings belonging to the same race as 
the peoples of those countries. 

Our States are ruled by persons who are Indians. But 
their governments are not perfect. In fact, there is believed to 
be misrule in the great majority of them. Hence, there ought 
to be newspapers there in order that they may improve. The 
existence of newspapers and progressive government are interre¬ 
lated as cause and effect, and vice versa. The more a country 
is free and well governed, the larger is the number of well* 
conducted newspapers there, and the larger is the number of 
high-class newspapers in a country the freer and better governed 
it is likely to be. 

Not realizing this truth and certainly also being afraid of 
criticism and exposure, the rulers of the Indian States speaking 
generally, have managed not only to prevent the growth of the 
Press in their territories, but have occasionally banned the? entry 
into them of some Indian papers published in British India, 
They have not stopped here. They have got the Government 
of India to pass a Princes’ Protection Act which has made it 
rather risky to criticise the public conduct of a ruler or the 
administration of his State (which are often synonymous) effec¬ 
tively and in detail. The very idea that the Princes require 
protection from the people of British India must make the gods 
laugh. Are we such terrible oppressors? 'At the worst we can 
only use hard words, and hard words break no bon -s. And if 
the Princes could condescend so far as to entreat the Govern¬ 
ment of India to give them protection by legislation, 
why could not they, cannot they condescend to sue us in 
British Indian courts for offences committed by us against 
them ? 

As for their subjects, the Princes do not require protection 
from them ; it is the people, who require protection from those 
princes who are oppressors. 

As some Princes have insisted that 44 British India and 
Indian States are two entirely different entities.” I wonder 
whether any criticism of the administration of any Indian States 
may not come under the operation of the recent law enacted to 
prevent the creation of hostile feelings between British India 
and any foreign state ! 
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Sir M„ Mehta’s Views Examined ^_ 

^ I shall perhaps be expected to say something on the recent 
speech of Sir Manubhai Mehta, Dewan of Bikaner. Sir Manu 
bhai is not an ignorant man but a vvelUnformed statesman. I 
have no?: been, therefore, able to understand definitely why he 
spoke as h$ did. 

As he is a member of the Round Table Conference, he had 
every opportunity to tell his colleagues what he now says 
namely that “the federation likely to be accepted by the Indian 
Princes would tend more towards confederation for specifically 
defined subjects of joint interest than towards unity or union.” 
Sir Manubhai need not have raised the bogey of unity or union. 
Nobody has suggested that the States should lose their identity 
or individual existence. As for confederation, Webster defines 
it as “ A body of independent states more or less permanently 
joined together for joint action in matters especially in foreign 
affairs, which affect them in common.” Neither the Provinces 
of British India nor the Indian States being independent, their 
combination cannot be called a confederation. Americans 


consider federation and confederation to be things of such 


opposite character that the states forming the federation of 
U. S, A. are forbidden to enter into any confederation. 

In a confederation, the component parts do not form a new 
state. The states forming a confederation retain their sovereign¬ 
ties unimpaired. In a federation, on the other hand the com¬ 
bination of the component parts results in the formation of a 
new state, in which * the sovereignty is divided between the 
central state and its component parts. That is the kind of 
political organisation proposed at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir Mariubhaj has further observed that “to suggest that the 
Supreme Federal Court of the future India ought to entertain 
appeals from decrees of the highest judicial tribunals of the 
Indian States was to import the incidence of complete union 
where only federation for a few scheduled subjects was contem¬ 
plated,” It were much to be wished that even an appreciable 
number of the Indian States had any properly constituted judicial 
tribunals at all. But that is by the by.' Sir Manubhai un. 
doubtedly knows that it cannot be said that no federation in 
the world possesses a final court of appeal. The Federal 
Tribunal of Switzerland, for example, besides performing other 
duties, acts as a Final Court of Appeal. That is rightly not 
considered a breach of the sovereignty of the Swiss cantons 
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the component parts of the Swiss federal syste' 
sfreme Court of the U. S, A. is in many respects a con' 
Moreover, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Great Britain has a jurisdiction which includes 
appeals from colonial courts of law. That is not held to be an 
interference with the sovereignty of the colonies. In Sir Manu- 
bhai's opinion, the Indian States are sui generis; but surely that 
does not mean that everything relating to them must be such as 
never was or is on land or sea or sky. 

The question has been raised as to who should be vested 
with the residuary powers. I have not the least doubt that the 
Central or Federal Government should have these powers. The 
U. S. A. Federal Government has got all residual powers ancj 
even many provincial powers concentrated in its hands. The 
most vital concern of the States and the Provinces of India 
should be the preservation of the integrity and freedom of 
Federated India against internal dissensions and secessionist, 
fissiparous and rebellious tendencies, as well as against external 
hostility. This alone would make it necessary for the Federal 
Government to have residuary powers. Such powers are also 
necessary to co-ordinate the legislation and administration of 
the States and Provinces and to arbitrate and settle disputes 
among them. To begin with subjects will no doubt be classified 
as federal and non.federal. But in course of time new and 
unclassified subjects may crop up. The best arrangement is to 
have a provision that these are to be automatically treated as 
within the jurisdiction of the federal Government. 

It should be the cherished hope of all Indians, whatever 
their station in life, that India would soon begin her pilgrimage 
to,the goal of our aspirations. At such a time the utmost 
harmony and co-operation should be the rule. Such being my 
conviction, criticism has been to me a painful duty. But I hope 
my criticism has not been merely destructive. And I hope that 
where it has been destructive, my object waste remove what 
was injurious, effects or rotteu, in order that something better, 
something more serviceable, may take its place. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The conference passed a resolution demanding that due 
provision should be made for the representation of the views of 
the people of the Indian States in their own right on the Federal 
Structure Committee and the R. T. C, at all future sittings, 
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tfcuJar, to take care of the interests of the peoples of the 
States as distinguished front those of the Princes, and requesting 
them to lay emphasis on the following essential points : 

(1) The Federal Government should embrace within its 
ambit all subjects that are really of Adi-India concern and that 
require uniformity of regulation ; (2) administration oi the 
Federal subjects should generally be under the control of the 
Federal Executive; (3) residual powers should vest in the 
Federal Government ; (4) powers of Paramouutcy now exercis¬ 
ed by the Government of India over the states shall under the 
qew constitution be vested in the Federal Government not in 
the Viceroy and the irresponsible Political Department. 

The resolution further put forward the following minimum 
demands of the peoples of the States without which all or any 
decisions arrived at the R. T. C will be unacceptable to them 
namely (1) federal citizenship and fundamental rights for th- 
peoples of the States to be embodied in the future constitution ; 
(2) a federal judicial machinery to be provided in the cotistitu. 
tiou to: protect the fundamental rights of the peoples of the 
States ; (jy direct representation of the peoples of the States 
on the Central Legislature ; (4) judiciary in the Indian States 
should be linked with the Federal Supreme Court. 

The Conference expressed full confidence in Mahatma 
Gandhi to secure these demands. 


DECCAN STATES SUBJECTS 
Mr. S. O. Vaze’s Presidential Address 

Mr, S. G. Vaze, in the course of his Presidential address 
at the Declan Spates* Subjects Conference, which opened its 
session in Poona, on 21st March 1931, said ;— 

The present political separation between British India and 
the Indian States is of course to be deplored and must be 
remedied. But can it be remedied only by means ot federation ? 
No doubt the governments of many countries are federally 
organised, but in no country in the world was the federal form 
adopted bv choice as the best possible form of government. On 
the contrary in every country which adopted it it was adopted 
only because unitary government was under the conditions then 
existing impracticable. You know the famous saying ot John 
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in regard to the federation in the United States that 
^rung from the grinding necessities of a reluctant peo¬ 
ple/* The states were too jealous and suspicious of one another 
and too devoted to local autonomy to permit of a cotnplete 
unity. National patriotism which alone would have induced 
the states to surrender their separate existences had yet to be 
created. The statesmen Of the time had therefore to hit upon a 
form of government which^ while preserving the independence 
of the several states, made co.operation between them on cer¬ 
tain matters possible. Are not Indian conditions just the con¬ 
trary ? The people of Indian States surely are not so attached 
to their respective political systems, their local patriotism surely 
is not so strong, as to require the maintenance at all costs of 
the several States as distinct political entities. On the contrary 
the feeling of nationalism has become very strong among them, 
and nationalism is a deadly enemy of federalism. Is there any 
doubt that it is not the individual States but the nation as a 
whole which holds the leading place in the affections of the 
States’ people ? The general body-politic of the nation they 
prize far more highly than the local bodies-politic of the States. 
Their allegiance, they feel, is owed primarily to the country at 
large and only thereafter to their several States, There is thus 
no reason to suppose that they will object to live under a com.. 
Rion regime. They do not need the device which secures to a 
people the blessings of union without unity. They would 
welcome national unity and would be prepared ior all that such 
unity implies. 

The Princes not only insist upon preserving the independ. 
ence of their individual States, and thus make federation 
inevitable, but insist further that, in setting up the federal 
system, they will be made to yield as little as possible to the 
federal government. Their spokesmen at the London Confer, 
ence, it is understood, made it clear at the early stages that 
they would retain in the States as much authority as they were 
enjoying at present and would limit the list of federal subjects 
to the barest minimum, They said in so many words that they 
would have as limited a list of common subjects as possible, 
and they were as good as their word. If you will examine the 
federal list you will find that it does not include a single impor¬ 
tant subject which at present is under the control of the Princes. 
The federal list contains just those subjects of which the 
administration is even now either wholly in the hands of the. 
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___ Government or subject to its control. The prk 

things is the result either of an agreement between the 
States and the Government of India ot of the exercise by the 
latter of its paramountcy rights over the former. Anyhow the 
fact remains that what the States are now supposed to be will, 
ing to give over to the federal government in form they have 
already given over to the Government* of India in fact. The 
Princes have taken much credit to themselves for agreeing to 
surrender to the common political authority to be created here¬ 
after several matters of common concern to the two Indias 
which within their own borders are under their sole control. 
Many persons interested to magnify the Princes' contribution to 
the building up of a federation have lavished much praise upon 
them for the magnificent sacrifices which they are ready to 
make in the larger interests of the country. I am however 
unable to see any sacrifice on their part. If they were willing 
to give up to the federal government any subject in regard to 
which they enjoy not merely a de jure but a de facto sovereign, 
ty they would really be making a sacrifice ; but there is no such 
subject which they are willing to give up. They insist upon 
keeping to themselves all subjects which have not already 
passed out of their control and they are agreeable to submit to 
the control of the federal government in regard to matters of 
common interest just to the extent, and no more, to which as a 
matter of fact they are now submitting to the control of 
the Government of India. I understand that in the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee, Sir Mahomed Shafi f who 
certainly cannot be accused of unfriendliness to the State, 
thoroughly exposed the hollowness of the claims put forward on 
behalf of the Prince. He said in effect : “ I know from my 

experience as Law Member of the Government of India what 
the so-called sovereignty or autonomy of the Princes is in 
matters of common interest* Over these subjects they in 
practice exercise no manner of control, and their Highnesses 
will be making no sacrifice whatever in handing over these 
subje> :s to the federal government.'* As a matter of fact the 
Princes, far from making any sacrifice, will only gain by giving 
up the so-called u subjects of common concern** to the federal 
government. For through their representatives in the legis¬ 
lature and the executive, they will obtain a share in the ad¬ 
ministration of subjects which are now under the exclusive 
control of the Government of India. 
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Representation in Federal Legislature 
i he next major question with which I would deal is the 
method of choosing States' representatives in the federal legis¬ 
lature. The formula that has been proposed by the Priuces in 
this connexion and apparently approved as well by the British 
Indian representatives as by the British permits of nomination 
by the Princes to both houses of the legislature. $ome British 
Indian apologists of the Round Table constitution defend this 
provision by holding out the hope that even if the constitution 
allowed nominations, several States would in tact be represented 
by elected representatives. This is a vain hope. Even if some 
Princes were disposed to introduce election in their States for 
federal purposes, the pressure of other Princes in the opposite 
direction would hold them back, and nomination would be the 
general rule. The most backward State would determine the 
pace of all. Not only would no direct election be possible any¬ 
where, but indirect election or nomination out of a panel of 
elected members or even appointment of non-officials would be 
unlikely. The probability is that every Stale would be re¬ 
presented by officials appointed by the Princes. Can we lend 
our support to this state of tilings ? It is surely unnecessary at 
this time of the day to argue in favour of election as opposed to 
nomination. We had better see the motives which must have 
actuated the different sections of the Hound Table Conference 
either to press for or to acquiesce in nomination. The motive 
of the Princes is obvious and need not be enlarged upon. That 
of the British representative—Liberal and Conservative—and 
of the representatives of European commerce, in pressing (as 
they did) for nomination was to queer the pitch for British India 
who unitedly insisted upon the grant of Dominion status sub- 
ject only to a few transitory but at present unavoidable 
reservations. They pressed for nomination by the Princes and 
for vveightage being allowed to the States for the same reason 
for which they asked for a large nominated element to represent 
the Crown; for the States’ representatives being allowed to 
discuss and vote also upon subjects of purely British Indian 
concern ; for an irremoveable executive ; and such other things. 
All were intended to checkmate democracy. No secret was 
made of this. Federation was welcomed by this group at the 
Round I able Conference, just because it would furnish what is 
euphemistically called the stabilising factor in the constitution. 

• like British India the States too are represented by elected 
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^ritatives, federation would hardly be the stabi K ^ 5M 
f|c^r that this group hopes it to be, and would cease to make 
any appeal to it. 

For this very reason federation of the proposed sort, in 
which the States are represented by Princes or their nominees 
should have been entirely unacceptable to British Indian re. 
preseutatives, but somehow it did not meet with their opposi¬ 
tion. Some British Indian representatives would of set purpose 
bring in a conservative element in the shape of the Princes' 
nominees into the legislature as a desirable set.off against the 
demagogues who would Hock into it from British India. I 
can understand the caution which leads one to devise the consti¬ 
tution in such a manner that the substance of power is left in 
the hands of people who are not carried away by passion ; but 
if that is one's objective, one would attain it, 1 expect, by pro¬ 
viding for a limited franchise or indirect elections or some other 
device, for the whole area. Would one go about making the 
part of the constitution relating to one unit of federation ultra, 
radical and that relating to the other unit ultra-conservative ? 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru insists in respect of British India, upon 
direct elections to the lower house of the federal legislature on 
the ground that indirect elections would be rejected out of hand 
by the country. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar went the length 
of saying, 1 hear, in the Federal Structure Sub committee that 
if indirect elections to the Legislative Assembly formed part of 
the constitution, the country would refuse to work it and embark 
on a campaign of non-co-operation Why were these terrible 
threats issued ? Evidently because it was feared that indirect 
elections would make the legislature unprogressive. But when 
in the next breath these critics not only acquiesce in, but wel. 
come, a nominate elfement to the extent at the least of 30 per 
cent coming into the legislature from the side of the States, one 
finds it rather difficult to appreciate their logic. They first of 
ail oppose, and oppose vehemently, the proposal put forward by 
the British representatives for indirect elections to the Assemb¬ 
ly with a view to making it a body of cautious legislators, but 
fearing that it will become too radical, proceed at once to 
neutralise the effect by asking that the States' representatives 
will be appointed by the Princes ? Instead of pitting one unit 
of federation against the other in this- way, would it not be a 
more sensible proceeding to take whatever measures are neces. 
sary in order to ensure that both units of federation send repre- 
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atjrves who are rather conservative ? If conservatism ^sj_ 

iberately introduced into the legislature, the plan of the 
ntish representatives appears to me to be decidedly wiser than 
that of some of our British Indian representatives. 

There is another set of representatives from British India, 
however, who, without welcoming, merely acquiesce in nomina,., 
lion by the Princes as a thing that could not be avoided. The 
Simon Report has said that responsible government for British 
India alone is not possible : the British representatives too 
make federation an essential condition of responsibility at the 
centre. The Princes, however, can never be brought to agree 
to elected representatives sitting in the federal legislature on be¬ 
half of the States. There is nothing for it therefore but to take 
all the Princes oa their own conditions. On the part of these 
it was a weak surrender to the Princes. They went into the 
Round Table Conference against the opposition of the country. 
Dare they go back to India without achieving something which 
might at any rate be made to look like Dominion status ? So 
far as British India was concerned, they would not hear of in¬ 
direct election, or of communal election, or of any safeguards. 
Buc they could not bring themselves even to make a faint plea 
for election in the States, either immediate or after a specified 
number of years. I believe they did not even mention 
‘‘election” with reference to the States in the course of their 
numerous patriotic speeches in the Federal Structure Committee 
Why raise a point at all which you are unable to maintain to 
the bitter end ? You will succeed thereby only in irritating the 
Princes who must be kept in good humour if you would carry 
away anything from the Conference. Thus these tribunes of 
the people, who made quite brave speeches where it was a ques. 
tion of tackling the British Government, were struck dumb 
when it came to dealing with the Princes. These held the 
whiphand over them, and they adjusted themselves admirably to 
the new situation. 

Guarantee of Civil Rights 

The question of a federal guarantee of civil liberties was 
not directly raised in the Federal Structure Sob Committee. It 
was casually referred to by some members in their speeches, and 
to the extent to which it received attention at all it was dealt 
with most unsatisfactorily. The matter will not, however, be 
allowed to rest where it is by the minority communities in 
British India —and there is not a single community which is 
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minority in one province or another—who ask that 
rjpy&fiX* rights of the individual shall be written into the consti. 
tutTon and placed under the guarantee of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. I make no doubt that, m so far as British India is con¬ 
cerned, this demand will be met, but the question is whether the 
fundamental rights of citizenship of the people in the States 
will be similarly protected. When the subject was mooted by 
Dew ah Bahadur Kamachandra Rao in the final .‘plenary session 
of the Conference, a number of Princes rose in their seats and 
announced that they had already proclaimed these rights in their 
own States and that therefore there remained nothing further for 
them to do. They do not seem to realise however that what 
Mr. Kamachandra Rao wants is not that a formal recognition 
be given to individual rights by each Indian State and British 
Indian province, but that the federal government be given 
power to see that the member states, whether they be Indian 
States or British Indian provinces, do not violate the rights of 
persons and property guaranteed to the individual by the federal 
constitution itself. A mere enumeration of certain rights by 
the federating units is of no practical use ; these must be 
brought under the protecting power of the federal government. 
A bill of rights is the individual’s armour against the govern¬ 
ment, local as well as general. While it declares that the general 
government shall not deprive any person of life, liberty or pro 
perty without due process of law, it also declares that the local 
governments shall not do so either, and in fact it lays upon the 
general government the duty of seeing to it that the private 
rights of the individual are not curtailed by the local govern¬ 
ments. This is done by furnishing the aggrieved individual 
with an opportunity tf g<>ing to the supreme court for redress. 
It is this federal guarantee of protection of individual rights 
that we the people of the State want. This demand was m 
terms negatived by the Maharaja of Bikaner, who claimed that 
it was a domestic matter beyond the purview of the Conference. 
I do not quite know what the Maharaja meant. His idea 
probably is that since criminal law is not a federal subject the 
federal government can have no powei to place any restrictions 
upon the States’ Governments in a matter concerning criminal 
law. The federal Government can at best catalogue these 
personal and property rights ; but the individual cannot be 
allowed to assert them against these governments with the help 
of the federal government, if this is his idea it is entirely 
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In the United States criminal law is a local concej 
federal government has been given power to protect t 
Jfvidual against oppressive action on the part of any State. 
I am not surprised that the Princes are unwilling to subject 
their actions to supervision by the federal government even in 
respect of the .lemmtary rights of citizens. But l am greatly 
surprised to see that Sir T«j Bahadur Sapru should think it pos¬ 
sible that the federal constitution might contain a declaration of 
fundamental rights, but that it might apply to British India. I 
have it upon good authority that in the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee he asked for the insertion of a bill of rights in the consti¬ 
tution, leaving it open to the States, however, to take them¬ 
selves out of its operation if they chose to do so. Perhaps, as a 
matter of draf ting, this is not altogether impossible, but if this is 
done it will furnish a new model to future constitution makers : 
elementary rights of citizenship being guaranteed in one unit of 
federation and left open to attack in the other 1 The Congress 
leaders, I have no doubt, will see to it that the protection is 
extended to the people of the States as well as to British Indians. 

Paramountcy Question 

There is only one other matter to which I will refer, viz., 
paramountcy over the States. A federation, if it comes about, 
will necessarily reduce very much the area over which para¬ 
mountcy will operate. * At present the Government of India 
uses this power to prescribe certain standards of administration 
or a uniformity of policy in regard to matters which are pro¬ 
posed to be made federal in the new constitution. It is obvious 
that hereafter there will be no occasion for the employment of 
this power because the Government of India will in future 
embrace within its scope the States too, over which it has to 
exercise general supervision from outside at present. But in 
regard to all the other matters, which will continue to be dealt 
with locally by the States, paramountcy will be maintained in. 
tact. The power which we the people of the States are anxious 
to see kept alive above everything else is that of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's intervention in the internal affairs of the States 
in cases of gross misrule, it is not a source of any particular 
pride or pleasure to us that our States should occupy a position 
of such subordination. It is indeed a matter of profound dis¬ 
tress and humiliation to us. But it is but natural that so long 
as we do not enjoy self-government, we should be loth to give 
up any means which promises to us some measure of good 
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lient. The Viceroy the other day read to the Pri 
^^s&tp'&ed in the Princes* Chamber a lesson on the elementary 
Julies of rulers towards their subjects, “ Don’t spend too much 
ou your own persons ; don’t tax the people beyond their capa. 
city ; don’t interfere with your judges ” and all the other rules 
of self-discipline which he recommended to their Highnesses 
make us hang our heads in shame. Our shame is twofold • 
first, that our rulers should need to be reminded of these maxims 
of good government; and, secondly, that the correction should 
come from the Viceroy, a representative of His Majesty, with 
whom they claim to be co-equal in authority, 

** Indianise the Central Government ” 

There is only one means, short of establishing self-govern¬ 
ment in the States, by which the shame inherent in an outside 
power exercising this right can be minimised and that is to 
indianise the Government of India completely and to make it 
responsible to the legislature even in respect of the subject of 
political relations, in which case it will not be the Viceroy who 
will interfere but our own brethren in British India or in the 
event of a federation they and the States” representatives. But 
curiously enough the Princes have been demanding that inter¬ 
vention should take place hereafter on the sole responsibility of 
the Viceroy. In the transitional period under the present 
theory the Viceroy and his cabinet in which the States will be 
represented will together take action against any ruler. The 
Princes themselves will have a share in deciding the question. 
One would have thought therefore that they would welcome 
this result and would use their best endeavours to extend the 
sphere of the Government of India’s responsibility to political 
relations, thus 0u?tii|g the Viceroy .altogether from this matter. 
On the other hand, they ask for a change in the current theory 
and the current practice, so that the whole of the Government 
of India (and with it themselves) will be deprived of their 
present power of influencing the Viceroy’s decision and the 
matter will be reserved to the exclusive authority of the Viceroy. 
By some unaccountable twist in their reasoning, they have 
shown themselves indifferent, not only to a sense of self-respect, 
but to that of self interest. They now invoke a new theory of 
direct relations with the Crown into which I need not enter 
here. It has received what we all thought would be its coup de 
grace in a chapter of the Nehru Report, with the authorship of 
which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru s name is popularly associated. 
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/only one thing that needs to be emphasised in tt|^ 
;%^Ppn«£tion. The present practice also corresponds to the 
resent theory. Questions relating to political relations are in 
fact considered at present by the Government of India as a 
whole. The general impression seems to be that while the action 
that may be taken against any Prince is supposed to be taken 
by the Government of India in actual practice it is taken by 
the Viceroy alone. This impression, however, is not well 
founded. For Lord Reading, in recounting his experiences as 
Viceroy, made a definite statement, 1 understand in the Federal 
Structure Committee, which was not challenged by any one, to 
the effect that during his regime ail matters of major importance 
were dealt with by the “Governor-General in Council.” So far 
as the people of the States are concerned it is of paramount 
importance to them that the right of intervention shall not only 
be preserved till responsible government is established in the 
States ; hut that it shall be exercised by a Government which is 
amenable to popular influence, if not subject to popular control. 



STATES PEOPLES MEMORANDUM ON R. T. C. SCHEME 
The following memorandum prepared on behalf of the 
Indian States People’s Conference was submitted to the 
President and Members of the Working Committee 0 / the 
Indian National Congress: — 

Sirs,—We have the pleasure of placing before you on 
behalf of the Working Committee of the Indian States’ Peoples 
Conference, their views as to how Indian States could be fitted, 
with full justice to the righes and aspirations of the seventy 
millions of the States’ people, into the constitution of an All- 
India Federation, which is engaging the attention of all politica- 
ly-minded people of India and which you are at present engaged 
in seriously considering on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress. 

Before we proceed to state our case before you, we should 
like to clear the ground by making some reference to the claims 
of the Indian States’ People’s Conference to speak on behalf of 
the people of the Indian States. W® need hardly say that the 
problems of the Indian States and the reforms required in the 
internal administration of the States have been agitating the 
minds of the States' people for a considerable period. They have 
been discused by the people of the various States in their con- 
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„ held from time to time. However, it was felt tF 
ami organisation to represent the views of the people of 
_fell generally and to speak on their behalf was urgently need¬ 
ed and a permanent organisation was created called the Indian 
States* Peoples’ Conference four years; ago. The Conference at 
which this All-India organisation was formed was attended by 
several hundred delegates from all the important States. These 
are then our credentials to speak on behalf of the Indian States’ 
People and there would be no justification for suggesting—as 
has been done in some quarters—that our Conference has no re¬ 
presentative character or that it has no claim whatever to speak 
on behalf of the dumb seventy millions of India’s population. 
At any rate, we maintain that we have a greater claim to speak 
on their behalf than the Princes who have kept them under 
tutelage for over a century and who even now hesitate to 
concede to them their legitimate rights and privileges. 

Maliatmaji has made it very plain that “ the Congress 
would be untrue to itself if it did not seek the necessary protec¬ 
tion for the States* people in a new constitution for India, And 
we feel sure that the Working Committee of the Congress will 
give serious consideration to our views as stated below. 

The Declarations of 1917 and 1931 

So far as the declaration of the Prime Minister Mr, McDon¬ 
ald is concerned, it is no way encouraging to the people of the 
Indian States. The declaration of 1917 distinctly mentions the 
object of the British administration in India to be the realisation 
of responsible government in India. The expression ‘‘India 7 
used iti the declaration of 1917 and the restricted words 
British India.” used in the preamble of.the Government ot 
India Act of l°2;i clearly show that the implications of the 
broad expression ‘‘ India ” were apparent to the minds of those 
who drafted the declaration of 1917 and this leads to the inter¬ 
ference that the ultimate goal of British administration was 
what may be called, the progressive realisation of responsible 
government not only in British India but in Indian India also. 
The present declaration of 1931 is studiously silent on this point 
and holds out absolutely no hope for the establishment of 
responsible government in the Indian States at any time in the 
future. Viewed in this light, the present declaration fills the 
minds of the Indian States’ people with utter disappointment. 

Faramountcy 

The present, declaration, as was apprehended by us, brings 
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ermanent division of India into two parts, Indian'Inl 
3 e under a Viceroy exercising authority of Pararnountcy 
over the Indian States as the representative of the Crown 
thrbugh the instrumentality of an alien and irresponsible 
bureaucracy of the Political Department, British India would be 
governed in the name of the Crown represented by the Governor- 
General and assisted by Ministers responsible to the Centra! 
Legislature. This declaration, therefore, introduces a permanent 
dyarchy in India which was not in existence before and there, 
fore, deserves to he severely condemned. 

The Indian Princes have been agitating for over four years 
to be separated from the Government of British India, which 
they believed would be democratised in the near future and from 
which they apprehended danger to their autocratic powers and 
inroads on their internal autonomy. They started a theory of 
direct relations with the Crown which was shown to be 
thoroughly hollow and unsustainable by the Nehru Committee 
Report. As a corollary of this theory of direct relations, the 
Princes suggested that their relations should be with the Crown 
acting through the agency of the Viceroy and not through the 
Governor.General who would be the head of the British Indian 
administration. They suggested the creation of a dignitary 
called the Viceroy under the constitution not till now so 
recognised. This theory of the princes was upheld by the 
Butler Committee, was favoured by the Simon Commission and 
was supported by the despatch of the Government cf India and 
this present declaration sets the seal of approval of His Majesty's 
Government on the demand of the Indian Princes. We thus 
find that Pararnountcy stands divided under this new constitu¬ 
tion. 

The Governor-General under the present constitution 
exercises the authority of Pararnountcy over the states with the 
assistance of an alien bureaucracy which is thoroughly iirespon- 
sible in character. The rule is carried on in secret and is not 
open to any criticism in the Houses of Legislature and produces 
demoralisation amongst the Indian Princes, The Paramount 
Power has also brought pressure to bear upon the Indian Princes 
and has violated their Treaty Rights for the advancement of the 
interests of British India, of the interests of India as a whole, 
and of Imperial interests. The Princes have bitterly complained 
against this abuse of the authority of Pararnountcy in the past 
and the voluminous evidence before the Butler Committee bears 
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Sny to the same, But m spite of this grievance ag; 
Authority of the Paramount power there was one com gen. 
sating advantage which the Indian Princes enjoyed during all 
this period. The Paramount power never as a rule interfered 
in the internal affairs of the States and gave full scope for the 
exercise of the autocratic power to the Indian Princes, The 
Paramount Power never insisted on autocratic Indian princes 
to raise their administrations to the level of British India. The 
Paramount Power interfered only when the misrule was long, 
gross and flagrant, or when its own authority was flouted or 
Imperial interests were in danger of being prejudiced. Indian 
Princes, therefore, have enjoyed internal autonomy and 
unrestricted exercise of autocratic powers, over their subjects 
within the limits of their States, under the present consti¬ 
tution. 

If Paranaoutttcy is transferred to the Central Federal 
Government of the future along with other powers, the princes 
fear that the central democratic government in British India 
responsible in character, would not allow the autocracy of the 
Indian Princes to remain intact, It would bring pressure to 
bear upon the Indian Princes to reform their administrations 
and to raise them to the level of those in other federal units. 
The repercussions on the States of the central democratic res* 
ponsible government, enjoying paramount authority over the 
States, would be so violent in character that the autocracy of the 
Indian Princes would gradually disappear and they would be 
reduced to the position of nominal rulers. Public opinion in 
the States, then, would receive enthusiastic support from the 
British Indian democracy and the .conjoint pressure of public 
opinion in Indian India and in British India would powerfully 
influence the central government in British India and would 
induce it to democratise the governments in the Indian States. 
The Nehru Report endorsed by the Calcutta C 0 IJ g ress states 
inter alia ; 

«• If the Indian States would be willing to join such a 
federation, after realising the full implications of the federal 
ideas we shall heartily welcome their decision and do all that 
lies in our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of their 
rights rind privileges. But it must be clearly borne in mind 
that it would necessitate perhaps in varying degrees, a modifi¬ 
cation of the system of government and administration prevail¬ 
ing within their territories. We hope and trust that in the light 
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mjriences gained the Indian States may make up their 
^^^nformally the federation/ 1 

The Princes entertained these apprehensions and they 
thought that they should devise means by which the future 
democratic government would be divested of this power of 
Paramountcy over the States. 

Why Princes showed ’Willingness to join Federation 
The present declaration states that the connection of the 
States with the federation will remain subject to the basic 
principle that with regard to all matters not ceded by them to 
the federation their relations will be with the Crown acting 
through the agency o< the Viceroy. It. has given the Princes 
what they desired. Paramountcy is not included in the reserved 
subjects and the Federal Government of the future, even after 
the transition period, would not be vested with this authority. 
After their interna! autonomy was thus vouchsafed and their 
autocracy was entrenched completely, the Princes showed their 
willingness to join the federation. S uc ^ a federation has no 
terrors for the Princes. Attenuated Federation divested of the 
Paramount Power over the States would cause no injury to 
them. The present details of the federal structure invest them 
with new powers to influence the policies ar.d the legislation and 
even the administration of matters of common concern, which 
are hereafter called federal subjects. These powers and pri¬ 
vileges they did not possess till now. The position of the 
Indian Princes under the proposed federation would be 
materially advanced and they would be saved from the pressure 
of Paramountcy and the violation of their treaties with refer- 
ence to matters of common concern in the future, 

The Princes, have, under the proposed scheme, scored the 
following points: (1) They have been saved from the possi¬ 
bility of any encroachment by the All India Federation an their 
internal autonomy, (2) Their autocratic powers have been kept 
intact, (3) They have been invested with additional powers of 
influencing policies, legislature and administration of matters 
of common concerns or federal subjects in the future. In the 
face of these decided advantages it is no wonder that the Princes 
have showed their willingness to enter into the federation. 
They are not exposed to any risks or any loss ; they stand to 
gain everything they coveted ; and all this depends upon one 
pivot namely that Paramountcy is not to be transferred to the 
All - India Federation. If Paramountcy was ever to be trans- 
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py to the All-India Federation, the Princes would! 

;ly opposed the idea of joining it. 

Why British Imperialists Support the Princes 
The British Imperialists were only too eager to support the 
Princes in their endeavour to divide Paramountcy. So long as 
the Viceroy and an alien bureaucracy were to exercise political 
control over the Indian States, it left a pretty vast field for 
them to occupy for all time to come. All the privileges, all 
the patronage, all the comforts and amenities of life which the 
alien bureaucrats enjoyed hitherto have thus been preserved in 
entirety for them in the future. Besides, under the pretext of 
treaty engagements and on the score of protecting the Indian 
Princes, the Viceroy would retain a dominating voice and control 
over the Indian army even after the transition period was over. 
Since the nominees of the Princes are to sir in the Houses of 
Legislature, they would be under the influence of the Viceroy 
and the Political Department. They would serve the same 
purpose to advance the Imperial interests and to frustrate popu. 
lat aspirations as is done by the official bloc in the present 
legislatures. 

The British power has thus secured three advantages by 
supporting the demand of the Princes for the division of para¬ 
mountcy, viz., (I; They would retain their complete hold 
over Indian India. The Princes would remain under their 
powerful influence since their autocracy would remain intact 
only by the suffrance and support of the paramount power. 
(2) Through the medium of the Princes' nominees they would 
dominate the Federal Legislature and Executive. (3) Under the 
pretext of protecting the Princes they would command an 
effective voice uithe control of the Indian army even after the 
transition period is over. These advantages would be enjoyed 
by the British power even when a full-fledged Federation is 
established in what is at present known as British India. 

Why British Indian Delegation did not Protest 
So far as the British Indian Delegates at the R. T. Confe. 
rence were concerned, when they perceived that no advance was 
possible unless the States were made to fit in with the future 
constitution and since the Princes would not come in unless 
assured of this division of paramountcy, it appears, they have 
conceded (his demand. It is not reported that any of the 
British Indian delegates except perhaps a solitary individual 
protested against this division of paramountcy or against the 
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Jon of the Prime Minister when he described this tbJ 
relations as the basic principle. It is a sad iron 
those who were party to the Nehru Report should have 
acquiesced in this theory and kept silence and thus consented to 
this preposterous claim of the Princes for direct relations with 
the Crown, and the consequent division of ' paramountcy. 
Whatever the motive or whatever may be the understanding in 
surrendering their right of paramountcy over the Indian States 
which naturally and legally must belong to the future Swarajya 
Government as the successor of the present Government, the 
interests of the country as a whole have suffered a set-back. If 
the benefits and the privileges which this division of para¬ 
mountcy secure to the British Power as narrated above are 
taken into consideration, it will be quite evident that under the 
overpowering shadow of a Viceregal Government carried on by 
an alien and irresponsible bureaucracy and supported by 600 
Indian autocrats, is extremely doubtful whether the parallel 
Government of Indian Federation would prosper and success¬ 
fully function. The division of paramountcy would perpetuate 
autocracy in the Indian States and the British Indian people 
would not be true to their patriotic impulse if they acquiesce in 
a position where nearly seven crores of their brethren would 
be kept m perpetual bondage. 

Why States’* People Oppose this Division 
So far as the people in the Indian States are concerned, by 
reason of the untrammelled exercise of autocracy in the States 
even after the direct assumption of Government of the Crown 
since 1858, i.e. for over nearly 70 years, they have been in the 
most helpless and abject position of servitude. The Paramount 
Power does not take any initiative or bring any pressure on the 
rulers to democratise their administrations. If paramountcy will 
vest in the Federal government of the future the people in the 
Indian States believe that their emancipation would follow soon. 
For tho same reasons for which the Princes fought hard to 
bring about the division cf paramountcy, i.e M for the reasons of 
self-preservation and self betterment, the people of the Indian 
States have to protest against this division of paramountcy. 
At present all thei.r hopes of advancement are shattered; the 
possibility of United India has become as remote as ever. 

The Princes are putting forward a claim that by joining 
this attenuated federation divested of the power of Paramountcy 
they have helped the cause of bringing about United India. 
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kina is not only untenable but simply audacious._ 

6s have brought about a permanent division of Indfa into 
two parts. And in this endeavour they are actuated by their 
sole anxiety to preserve their autocratic rule intact. Bin in this 
they would soon find themselves undeceived. The fears of 
Paramountcy exist only if the Princes persist in clinging to 
autocracy. If they determine to rule as constitutional monarchs, 
if they develop representative institutions in their States, 
associate their people with their administration, accept a fixed 
civil list, establish rule of law, independent judiciary, and in¬ 
dependent audit, Paramountcy as observed by Sir William 
Barton would recede far far into the background. It is there¬ 
fore out of intensely selfish instincts of preserving their auto* 
cratic rule, that they are not prepared to trust the federal 
government of the future and consent to the delegation of the 
authority of Paramountcy along with defence and foreign relation 
to this federal government which would be composed of their 
own countrymen—“men of the same flesh and blood.” 

Powers of the Federal Legislature 
From the details of the structure of this All India Fede. 
ration so far adumbrated, it is clear that it will deal only with 
such subjects as are expressly ceded by the Indian State/to the 
Federation. It shall also have to deal with subjects other than 
Federal called central subjects which will concern British India 
as a whole # It is not made clear whether the Federal laws are 
to be operative directly in the States, and whether the adminis¬ 
tration of these Federal subjects is to be handed over to the 
Federal Executive. Unless this is so it is not a federation. 
The fundamental idea of a Federation is that the federating 
units must part with their sovereignty to the federal government 
so far as some subjects are concerned. And in ail these matters 
the Federal Government must come directly in touch with all 
the citizens living in all the units of such a Federation. If the 
Indian Princes urge that they would re-enact in their States as 
their own laws the Federal laws, passed about federal subjects, 
it is no Federation. Similarly if the Princes do not consent to 
hand over the administration of subjects expressly ceded by 
them to the Federal Executive this would not fulfil the essential 
condition of a federation. In the case of violation of these laws 
or in the case of any injury suffered in the administration of 
these federal laws the redress can be sought only in Federal 
Supreme Court; and this is possible only if the laws are opera- 
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ectly and the administration is entrusted to the Fetfcsrj 
lament. If this is not to be so it would not be a Fede¬ 
ration, it will not come directly in touch with the citizens of 
the States and such a scheme would never bring about that real 
union and community of interests which the Federation is 
intended to develop amongst all its citizens. The Indian States' 
People, therefore, insist that so far as federal subjects are con¬ 
cerned ’ the legislation and the administration must be made 
directly operative within the limits of the States. 

Representation on the Federal Legislature 

The most Important and the crucial point in this connection 
is who are to represent the States in the Houses of Federal 
Legislature. Are they to be the representatives elected by the 
people of the States or are they to be the nominees of the 
Princes? One of the Princes' Delegation at R.T.C. is reported 
to have said that the State representatives would not be merely 
nominees of the Princes but of the Governments of the States, 
But to talk of Government of anything distinct from the all- 
powerful will of an autocratic Ruler in an Indian State is sheer 
camouflage. The Government is made and unmade by the 
sweet will of a Prince and, therefore, those designated as 
nominated by the governments of the states would be simply 
the nominees or agents of the Princes and in no sense repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. If, therefore, the States are to be repre¬ 
sented by the nominees of the Pnnces, autocratic as they are, 
we strongly protest that it is a complete negation of the basic 
idea of a Federation viz., the direct contact of the federal 
government with all the citizens. Secondly federal subjects 
mean the matters of common concern. The principal complaint 
during the last decade and more on the part of the States has 
been that policies pursued and legislation enacted by the British 
Indian government as regards matters of common concern have 
been prejudicially affecting the interests of the States' people. If 
it is so, are not the States' people the proper persons to repre¬ 
sent their grievances and seek redress for the same in the Fede¬ 
ral Legislature ? The States’ people are bearing a large share of 
British Indian taxation in an indirect manner which goes into 
the British Indian Exchequer. It is, therefore those who pay the 
taxation that must have representation on the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. If the nominees of the Princes are to represent the States 
would not such a procedure be unjust and inequitable to the 
people of the States ? It will violate the democratic canon of no 
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^strongly urge that if their elected representatives are not to sit in 
the Federal Houses of Legislature, it would be an unfair denial 
of their legitimate rights and it would be highly detrimental to 
their interests since the Princes under the form of autocracy do 
not and cannot pretend to represent their people. 


Danger to British India 


Such a course would be highly dangerous to British Indian 
interests also. The nominees of the Princes would vote under 
a mandate of their Rulers and all the evils which the solid 
Prussian vote brought into existence in the old German consti¬ 
tution of the Bundessarat would be visible in this constitution. 
By reason of the division of pararnountcy these princes would 
be entirely under the influence of the Viceroy and the irrespon¬ 
sible Bureaucracy. They would always vote as desired by the 
British Power to advance the British interests. They would be 
used to frustrate the national aspirations. With one third or with 
forty pc. (in case Burma is separated) of the votes of the two 
Houses of the Legislature captured by the nominees of the 
Princes with the weightage claimed by them, with the nominees 
voting under the mandate of their Rulers, with the innumerable 
resources at the disposal of the Princes which may be used and 
with all the intrigue and diplomacy in which the autocratic 
administrations in the States are greatly adept, and which can 
be easily resorted to in the two Houses by the Princes the 
influence of this group of the nominees of the Indian Princes 
would be so powerful and oppressive that it would completely 
dominate the federal legislature. The making and unmaking of 
the federal E ^cutive would be enthely under their virtual 
control and responsible government would be a meaningless 
farce. The ministry would be responsible not to the British 
Indian electors but practically to the Princes. This dangerous 
consequence will follow if the Princes’ nominees are to represent 
the States in the Houses of the Federation. Under the circum- 
: tances this anomaly of peoples’ representatives for one part and 
those of the rulers for another constituting the same legislature 
should not be sanctioned and this part of the scheme therefore 
would hardly commend itself to the British Indian people. 

Why Princes Insisted on Responsibility 


in the Centre 


Many people are astonished to learn that the Princes 
insisted that they would federate only if responsibility is intro- 
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in the centre. They said they would not federate w7 
India if it is to be under a unitary form of government* 
if there is to be no responsibility in the centre. If, however 
the various limitations of this attenuated or mutilated federation 
agreed upon are taken into consideration there is nothing sur¬ 
prising and it only shows that the Princes have fully exploited 
the present situation of public opinion in England so far as the 
Indian problem of constitutional reform is concerned and have 
extorted a heavy price for joining this federation. As this 
central government is never to be vested with the authority of 
Paramountcy over the Indian States and as this division of 
Paraniountoy gives the Princes the assurance that the federal 
government would never possess powers to interfere in their 
autonomy or to check their autocracy what reason is there for 
the Princes to feel the slightest apprehension from the central 
responsible Federal Government ? Added to this confidence if 
the scheme opens possibilities to the Princes through the medium 
of their own nominees to effectively dominate the federal legis¬ 
lature and control the Executive and even claim a share in the 
Executive, why should .he Princes be not, enthusiastic to support 
the Introduction of responsibility in the centre? They are placed 
decidedly in a most enviable position and invested with powers 
which they never possessed before and there is absolutely no 
risk to which they are.exposed under this scheme. 

Present Constitution an Anomaly. 

Even Earl W interton thinks that it is an anomaly. He 
says in an article contributed to the Fortnightly Review • 

* In the case of the members from the States at first at any 
rate, they would have to be selected or nominated by the Ruler 
acting in consultation, no doubt, with such Executive Body as 
he possesses. That is at least true of the majority of States, 
though in the case of some of the ipost advanced, such as Mysore, 
it might be possible to arrange for indirect election through the 
agency of the Elected Council. This difficulty is not insur¬ 
mountable if the Princes as a whole, frankly realise the need of 
a gradual approach towards internal Self-Government for tbeir 
States—States’ Subjects’ Autonomy—as it might be called. If 
they do not adopt this attitude I must frankly say that I think 
Parliament may show some hesitation in sanctioning a perma¬ 
nent anomaly. That is to say, the creation of a Legislative 
Body whose members have equal statutory powers and duties, 
but who obtain those powers and duties as to two.thirds by 
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^cl/election from British India, and as to one third thn 
^.sejbction by the heads of Indian States and their Executive 
Councillors,’ ’ 

$ * * 

If the Princes demand that they could federate only with a 
self-governing British India, why should the British Indian 
people be willing to associate with unifs which are autocratic in 
character. Self-governing India would desire association with 
self governing Indian States and not autocratic Indian States. 
The Modern Review has pointedly remarked j * 4 The Ruler of 
Patiala said they had made it clear that they could federate 
only with self-governing British India. The Maharaja ought 
to remember that British Indian opinion too is that the people 
of these regions are willing to federate only with self-governing 
Indian States. These States are not self-governing, where the 
will of the Rulers is practically the law and the people possess 

no citizen's right.Federated India should certainly be as 

supreme over the Indian States entering the Federation as it will 
be over British India,” Would the British Indian people 
therefore, insist that they will only federate with States which 
are prepared to raise the level of their administration to one 
prevailing in British India ? Constitutional analogy also shows 
as is apparent in the constitutions of the United States of 
America and Modern Mexico, that a uniform typ® of adminis¬ 
tration must prevail in all the units of the Federation, The 
necessary condition, therefore, of admitting the States into the 
Federation must be that they must adopt the form of govern¬ 
ment prevailing in the British Indian Provinces under the 
Federation,fif are anxious to join it. Admission into a 

Federation must be looked upon as a privilege by the Indian 
Provinces and they must be willing to submit to the possibility 
of introducing responsible government in their States similar to 
that prevailing in the British Indian Provinces under the 
Federation. Privileges have corresponding duties and noblesse 
oblige applies as much to.the Indian Princes as to any other 
people. The people of Indian States, therefore, demand that 
the Princes must consent to introduce responsible government 
in their States before they are allowed to join the All-India 
Federation. We therefore, appeal to the British Indian people 
to insist upon this condition being fulfilled so far as the Princes 
are concerned. 
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Fundamental Rights 

/question of citizen rights was mooted in the Fiend 
the Round Table Conference, [n the present state of 
autocratic rule, such a declaration of rights is indispensable and 
deserves to be incorporated in the Federal constitution. There 
seems to be a great misunderstanding about these citizen rights. 
They consist of liberty of person and property, liberty of con- 
science, freedom of discussion and association, liberty of the 
Press and freedom from high-handed executive actions or what 
is called “Royal lawlessness 1 ’ by constitutional writers. These 
rights are included under what is called ru i e 0 f i aw in consti¬ 
tutional law. These are rights which the State permits to be 
exercised against itself by the citizens and which it asserts to 
itself against the citizens. These fundamental rights of citizens 
will be protected and will be fully enjoyed only when there is 
sovereignty of the people. If there is responsible government 
in any State citizen righis can be enjoyed by the people without 
any molestation or wtihout any hindrance. Under an auto, 
cratic rule, it is impossible to believe that citizen rights can be 
asserted against the autocratic ruler in his own State. These 
are elementary principles and we are extremely sorry to find that 
autocratic State delegates asserted in the Plenary Session, that 
such rights were enjoyed by tneir subjects in their States. This 
only shows intense ignorance of the implication of a declaration 
of rights. All these rights can be enforced against the executive 
government cf every State and relief can be given only if there 
is independent judiciary in a State. Under autocratic rule it is 
impossible to believe that judiciary can be independent. The 
essence of the declaration of rights is that every humble citizen 
must have an opportunity to get redress against any wrong done 
to him by high.handed executive actions. The judiciary depen¬ 
dent on the sweet will of an autocrat would hardly muster 
courage to give proper redress against the ruler. The State 
courts can give redress when one citizen claims right against 
another and this pertains to the domain of private law. The 
declaration of rights is concerned with public law and without 
sovereignty of the public, rule of law (which means and includes 
declaration of rights) cannot be established and cannot prosper. 
Under a federal form of government or under responsible 
government judiciary is bound to be independent and these rights 
can be successfully enforced through the Federal Supreme 
Court, Federal government means Federal citizenship and 
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all the citizens under the Federation enjoy the sell 
.ntees of citizen-rights it cannot be called a Federation in 
y sense of the word. It is not a matter connected with the 
internal affairs of any State; it is related to Federal citizenship 
and if me Princes are anxious to join the Federation they must 
consent to embody the declaration of rights in the Federal 
constitution and these citizen rights must be enjoyed by every 
citizen living in every unit of the Federation. The necessity of 
incorporating the declaration of rights in the Federal consti¬ 
tution is obvious by reason of the fact that violation of these 
rights in any unit can be redressed through a Federal Supreme 
Court. Unless this is done the people in Indian Slates, would 
never be able to enjoy these rights and the Federal citizenship 
States Peoples’ Rights must be Guaranteed 
If the Princes assert that these rights are enjoyed by their 
subjects in their States^ assuming, though not admitting this to 
be true, why should the Princes be unwilling to the insertion of 
this declaration of rights in the Federal constitution so as to 
make it applicable to all the citizens in the States.. These are 
the rights which according to civilised and enlightened opinion 
have been regarded as legitimately belonging lo citizens of every 
State. No question of interference is involved. There is no 
discretion left to a ruler so long as he poses to be enlightened 
and benevolent Hesitation to consent to the declaration of 
fundamental rights on the part of any ruler would only prove 
his intense desire to cling to autocratic powers in the State and 
his unwillingness to raise the State to the posilion of citizens 
living under a democratic federal government. 

'Judiciary of the States 

A suggestion has been made by an eminent British Indian 
delegate that the judiciary in the States should be linked to the 
Supreme Court and that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
should be extended to tire judicial side of the administrations in 
the State. I his was a very wise and sagacious suggestion. So 
long as autocracy prevails in the States and so long as responsi¬ 
ble government is not introduced, this safeguard is absolutely 
necessary to protect the rights of theStates’ People. Revisionary 
powers conferred on the Supreme Federal Court over the judi- 
ciary in the States would be a blessing to the people in the States 
and would confer on them the benefits of independent judiciary 
which would never exist in any state under an autocratic form 
of government. It is amazing to find it being stated on behalf 
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eyt^rinces that this proposal would be incompatible w? 

nal sovereignty of the States. We fail to see wh; 
y connection there is between the decisions of a Supremo 
Court and the sovereignty of the States. Even at present the 
highest courts in the States are dispensing justice between man 
and man in the State without impairing in the slightest degree 
the sovereignty of those States. In fact as a matter of principle 
sovereignty delegates its authority in this respect to the judiciary 
in every State. There can be similar delegation to the Supreme 
Court by agreement with every ruler if he has only the wish to 
ensure thorough justice to his people and has genuine and 
earnest desire to raise the efficiency of his judiciary. Nothing 
would prevent any ruler from consenting to such a delegation. 
Even as regards federal subjects the Princes have to surrender 
a part of their sovereignty to the federal government, tn this 
respect they have only to delegate and not to surrender their 
sovereignty to the federal supreme Court. Dominion practice 
also confirms the view that although there are supreme courts 
in the dominions, the jurisdiction of the Privy Council is 
acquiesced in by the self-governing Dominion governments. 
The Indian Princes can follow the same rule and practice as 
regards the Federal Supreme Court and this would in no way 
diminish their internal ‘Sovereignty, 

Representation in Future Discussions 
In conclusion we have to State that ever since the idea or a 
Round Table Conference was announced by Government, the 
Indian States* people have been claiming that their representa- 
lives should be invited to participate in the deliberations of that 
conference. If all parties and interests in British India were to 
be given the fullest opportunity to express their views we fail to 
feel any justification why the seventy millions of the States 
people were not permitted to express their views. Further more 
there has been a radical change in the outlook of this consti¬ 
tutional problem. Since the sitting of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference the question of a Federation has become a live issue 
and the interests of the people in the Indian States are so inti¬ 
mately connected .with the Federation, that they cannot be 
ignored in framing a constitution of an All India Federation. 
It was therefore, absolutely necessary in view of the changed 
conditions to invite representatives of the Indian States’ People. 
By reason of their absence v/e find that the vital interests of 
the States’ people are either ignored or rather given up and we 
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fjyotasly apprehend that the people of the Spates would be plWetJ 
worse predicament. We therefore, earnestly appeal that in 
future discussions of this problem of settling the constitution 
for India, the representatives of the States’ people should be 
invited so as to ensure and safeguard the interests of the States' 
people and to make the constitution acceptable to them. 

Demands of the States’ People 
So far as the premier's declaration and the Round Table 
proposals are concerned, the Indian States’ people strongly 
urge: 

(1) That paramountcy should not be divided, and that it 
should ultimately vest in the central federal government. 

(2) That parammountcy may, if thought necessary, be 
included in rhe reserved subjects during the transition period. 

(3) That during this transition period, the Princes should 
so adjust their governments as to establish responsible govern¬ 
ment in the States and undertake to bring about progressive 
realisation of the same, 

(4) That the States should be admitted into the federa¬ 
tion only on condition that the standard of government in them is 
of the same type as prevailing in those of British Indian units. 

(5) That this condition alone will approximate the States 
to the British Indian Provinces and would accelerate the growth 
of united India ; that this condition alone would enlarge the 
number of federal subjects and consequently diminish the num¬ 
ber of central subjects and this process alone will conduce to 
the full development of a real All-India federation. 

(6) That the States should be represented in the federa¬ 
tion only throrgb the elected representatives of the people and 
that the nominees of the Princes should on no account be per¬ 
mitted to sit in any Houses of Federal Legislature. 

(7) That federal laws relating to federal subjects must 
directly be operating in the States and that administration of 
federal subjects must be entrusted to the federal executive and 
that any violation of federal laws or any vagaries in the 
administration of federal subjects committed within the limits 
of Indiau States must be cognisable by the Federal Supreme 
Court. 

(8) That until responsible government is established in 
the. States and until independent judiciary comes into existence 
and until rule of law prevails in the States, the judiciary in the 
States must be linked to the Federal Supreme Court. 
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i(9) That the declaration of fundamental rights olklfeJ 
must be embodied in the federal constitution and these 


rights must be guaranteed to the States’ people and the infringe¬ 
ment of the same must be cognisable by the Federal supreme 
Court. 

(10) That the People of the must be enabled to 

send their representatives to participate in the future conferences 
convened for shaping Indian constitution. 

It is only on these conditions that the scheme of an All. 
India federation will be acceptable to the people in the Indian 
States. We earnestly appeal to our brethren in British India 
to support these demands and co use their pressure to secure 
such modifications in the present scheme as are necessary to 
satisfy these demands. We believe that the demands of the 
Indian States* People are intended to bring about prosperous 
United India and to ensure a constitution which will embrace a 
real substance of independence both for Indian India.and British 
India. We, therefore, hope, that the following most significant 
words of the late lamented and universally revered patriot 
Pandit Motilal Nehru will not be lost upon the members of tlie 
Working Committee while considering the Swaraj scheme and 
that the inherent righteousness of the demands of the States’ 
People would be appreciated and sympathetically supported by 
them: 

“ In the States as they are at present constituted, the only 

rule of law is the will of the Princes.Is it convincible that 

the people of these States, fired by the same ambitions and 
aspirations as the people in British India, will quietly submit to 
such a rule for any lengch of time, or that the people in British 
India, having the closest ties of family, race and religion with 
them, will acquiesce in their brethren on the other side of an 
imaginary line being governed by little autocrats, while they 
themselves enjoy some kind of responsible Government ?’* 


We have the honour to b< 


Sirs, 

Yours tiuly. 


(Signed) G. R. Abhyankar. 


Amritlal V. Thakkar. 
Ran gild as Kapadia. 
Kakaibhai Kothary. 


February 27, 1931. 
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MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR 


H. H. the Maharaja of Jaipur was invested with ruling 
powers by H. it*. L»ord Irwin on 14th March 1931. 


Viceroy’s Speech 


H. E. the Viceroy in the course of bis address said : 

Your Highness:—Among the most pleasant features of the 
busv life of a Viceroy are the personal relations established 
between himself and the Ruling Princes of India and I think 1 
may say both on behalf of myself and my predecessors in office 
that with no ruling house have these relations been more 
intimate and friendly than with that to which Your Highness 
has the honour to belong. When on the death oi your 
illustrious father Maharaja Sir Mado Singh, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, became the trustees of the administration of the 
Jaipur State and the guardians of its young ruler it was 
natural that the Viceroy should regard the discharge ol these 
responsibilities as an object of his special care and should 
watch with almost a father’s pride and solicitude over Your 
Highness’s training and education. It gives me thereiore, the 
greatest satisfaction to-day to have the privilege of investing 
Your Highness with ruling powers. My pleasure is all the 
greater in that this is the only occasion on which I have been 
able to take part in a ceremony of this picturesque and his¬ 
toric kind. 

The Council of Administration has now lasted tor eight 
years and mote ufd now that the trustees are resigning their 
charge, it is filling that I should give some account of this time 
of stewardship. At the outset the problems which faced them 
were of more than ordinary difficulty. Methods of adminis¬ 
tration which had worked successfully when the late ruler was 
in the fullness of his vigour began to fail in later years when 
the strong hand which had ruled the destinies of Jaipur for 40 
years was forced by advancing years and serious illness to relax 
its hold. The virtue had gone out of ihe old system and ihe 
time for change had come. The call was becoming insistent for 
a Government more in keeping with the spirit of the times and 
more lesponsible to the people’s needs. A period of transition 
and change is seldom without its difficulties and dangers and 
the task of reorganisation demands of the administrator as it 
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s of the architect who modernises an ancient struct 
easure both of political wisdom and of caution in decicfi” 
what to remove and what to leave. New institutions and 
new ideas have to be grafted on to the old without destroying 
tradition and the spirit of the past and with due regard to local 
sentiment. The scheme, when complete, must be harmonious 
and suited to the purpose for which it is required. I hope and 
believe that the minority administration has been successful in 
its attempts to achieve this end. 1 earnestly trust that the 
system which has been established will under Your Highness's 
guidance secure to the people of this State a just, beneficent and 
progressive Government which will repose upon a real unity of 
interest between the ruler and the ruled. 

Progress during Minority period 
I have had many opportunities of studying the reports of 
work done during the minority period and I can therefore^ say 
with confidence that substantial progress has been made in the 
reform of all departments of the administration. The finances 
of the State have been placed on a thoroughly sound footing and 
a regular audit and accounts department has been organised. 
The informal revenue of tffo State has increased from about 
eighty lakhs to one hundred and thirty lakhs and investments 
have increased nearly four times. A system of annual budgets 
has been introduced and a complete revision and reorganisation 
has been carried out in the judicial and revenue and the customs 
and excise departments. There is now also for the first time a 
regular court of wards with duly qualified managers for the 
supervision of estates under the direct control of the Durbar. I 
should detain you too long if I proceeded to enumerate in detail 
the various works of public utility which have been executed 
but the construction of considerable lengths of ror.-d and railway, 
new schemes for irrigation, and the provision of electric light 
and a new water-supply are among the many sound arid 
valuable projects for which the administration is entitled to the 
highest credit. The educational needs of the people have not 
been overlooked. The annual expenditure incurred under this 
head has increased from a little over a lakh to well over five 
iakhs of rupees and there has been a large increase in the 
number of schools and colleges and the pupils in attendance at 
them. The expenditure on medical relief moreover has 
doubled in the last few years and a well-equipped zenana 
hospital has just been completed. Finally there has been a 
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bCi^h reorganisation of the military, police and jail depfcvtj 
Irregular military units have been reduced and two new 
irst line regiments, the Jaipur Lancers and the Jaipur Infantry, 
have been created. These units have made striking progress 
and with the Transport Corps they constitute a force of which 
the State may well be proud and in which I know Your High¬ 
ness takes a close personal interest. AM the three units have 
been provided with ample space for training grounds and with 
admit able buildings. The police have been converted into an 
organised force properly trained, well armed and well equipped 
arid perhaps the most important of all excellent lines and living 
conditions are being steadily substituted for the old inadequate 
quarters. 

The facts, which I have recited are a very satisfactory 
assurance that on assuming the duties of your high office Your 
Highness will find a State well-dowered with public works, a 
full treasury and contented people. All that was of value in 
the old customs and traditions of the State has been wherever 
possible preserved and the minimum of change compatible with 
the needs of modern progress has been made. I believe Your 
Highness already has found abundant evidence in your tours 
through the State that the old ties of loyalty and affection that 
bind your people to the ruler persist as strongly as of yore. 
Those who have contributed to these striking results may well 
feel proud of their achievement and if I cannot mention by 
name all those who have assisted in the task, 1 would at least 
wish to make a reference to a singular and appropriate 
coincidence. The found ttions of the reforms were laid in the 
first and most .difficult year of the minority by that capable offi. 
cer, the tried friend of so many of Your Highness’s brother 
Princes, Sir Reginald Clancy. To-day his brother Mr. B. J. 
Glancy relinquishes charge of office of president after setting 
the coping stone upon the work of minority administration. 
To these and others as to Mr. Reynolds who as President of the 
Council and as Agent to the Governor General has been closely 
connected with Jaipur for seven years, Your Highness’s State 
owes a debt of gratitude which, 1 believe, it will not find it 
easy to repay. 

Training of Princes. 

Ycur Highness is well aware of the anxious consideration 
which I and my officers have given to the question of your 
training. There are indeed few subjects to which successive 
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attention axui 



J have devoted more earnest 
,v^ have varied so much as that of the best method 
^u.uJc{ion and training young Princes. There is a risk on the 
one hand that an Indian Prince, if educated in Europe, may 
thereby become alienated from his own people. On the other 
hand it is clearly desirable for the future ruler to include in his 
education some knowledge,and experience of the great world 
Outside India. In Your Highness’s case full weight has, i 
think, been given to these varying considerations and under 
guidance firstly of your old friend and tutor Mr. Mayne and 
later of Lt.-Col Twiss who is with you still, you have profited 
to the full from your six years at Mayo College and a year as a 
cadet, I believe, Indian cadet at the Royal Military Academy 
of Woolwich. I know from many sources how high was the 
commendation Your Highness’s work won from authorities at 
Woolwich and great was the regret among instructors and 
fellow cadets alike when they had to bid Your Highness good. 


bye. 


uy*. Jor the last six months you have been receiving- 
administrative training in your own State under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Clancy. In that time, short though it is, 
you have had an opportunity of studying the working of all 
principal State departments, have regularly attended the meeting 
of the Council and have made several tours of inspection in 
more distant portions of'the State, It is a great pleasure to have 
received from Mr. Glancy such favourable leports of quick 
understanding displayed by Your Highness ol State affairs and 
of your appreciation of duties of your high position. 

Year by year with the general advancement of education and 
with growth of new ideas stimulated by the Great W&r t' je flirt 
of government, becomes more difficult. A fierce and searching 
light now beats on all who wield authority. I he old unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of autocratic rule is gradually disappearing 
even in those quarters where conservatives seemed to have the 
strongest hold. Rulers are being more and more called on to 
justify their authority to rule and abuse of power attracts to 
itself criticism of growing strength. Nor can it be expected 
that developments in British India should fail to have their 
effect upon people of Your Highness’s and other States There 
is abundant evidence that ere long a similar standard of adminis¬ 
tration will be demanded which it will be impolitic and 
dangerous to deny. Precedent will not in all cases supply .an 
adequate guide and 1 trust, therefore you will forgive me, if I 
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,de with a few words of advice to Your High 
Memorable occasion when you start upon ycur ca$ 
of Jaipur. 

Advice to Rulers 
Among the many factors on which the happiness of your 
subjects depend I would judge the most important of these as 
the promptness in the despatch of business, impartial justice as 
between man and man, selection of competent officials and un¬ 
grudging support of them so long as they prove worthy of your 
trust and moderation in personal expenditure. It wilt also be 
your duty to watch over the development of all agencies for the 
public benefit, such as schools, hospitals, roads, and irrigation 
works, to maintain close contact between yourself and your 
people and to set an example in your private and public life to 
those who serve you and to those over whom you rule. From 
my personal knowledge of Your Highness and from all that I 
have seen and heard 1 feel confident that Your Highness will 
rise to the height of your great responsibilities. My Agent in 
Rajputana and the Resident in Jaipur will always be ready to 
help you with advice and 1 know you will regard them nor 
merely as the representatives of a Government who wish you 
well but as friends who desire to help you to preserve the 
great trust that you have received from a distinguished line of 
ancestors. 

I greatly regret that in a brief month after your accession 
lo power, I shall have laid down my present office and have 
said good-bye to India and to many Indian friends, but you 
may be confident that my successor will evince a personal 
interest in your career and welfare not less warm than mine 
and that I myself shall ever watch with close concern the 
fortunes of Jaipur and of its ruler. Your burden will be heavy 
but no Maharaja has, 1 think, entered on his responsibilities 
with greater advantages than you and I earnestly hope and 
believe that under providence your rule will redound to your 
lasting honour and to the benefit and contentment of your 
subjects. 1 declare Your Highness to be vested with full ruling 
powers. 
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MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCORE 



H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore was invested with 
ruling powers oti 6th November, 1931. 


Viceroy’s Kharita 


At the investiture Dunbar the Agent to the Governor-Gene* 
ral Lt. Col. H. R. N. Pritchard presented to H. H. the Maha* 
raja a kharita f r0m H, E. the Viceroy in a sealed cover. The 
Maharaja banded it to the Dewan, On the presentation of the 
kharita , the whole assembly rose and remained standing until 
the kharita bad been read by the Dewan. The kharita ran as 
follows 

“ To His Highness Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Pala 
Rama Varma Kulasekhara Kintaputi Manney Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Bahadur Sharmhur Jang, Maharaja of Travancore, my 
honoured and valued friend:— 

It is with genuine pleasure that I write to congratulate 
Your Highness upon this auspicious occasion. My friendship 
with your Highness' family is of many years’ standing and 
shortly after the assumption of my present office, I made an 
opportunity of meeting Your Highness and of judging from 
personal intercourse of Your Highness* fitness to enter fully up¬ 
on your inheritance. The impressions which I obtained were so 
satisfactory that 1 was able to unhesitatingly decide that Your 
Highness should now be invested with full ruling powers iu 
your State. 

Your Highness is fortunate in succeeding to the inheritance 
of a State which has been administered in a most statesmanlike 
fashion, not only by your predecessors but also by Her Highness 
the Maharani Regent during your minority. The debt which 
Your Highness and the Travancore State owe to Her Highness 
the Maharani Regent is one which is difficult for me to estimate 
or for Your Highness to repay but I feel sure that you will 
leave nothing undone to maintain Her Highness’ dignity and 
welfare in retirement. 

The representative responsibilities and duties which Your 
Highness will be called on to undertake are heavy; and courage, 
judgment and industry are needed to overcome the difficulties 
which lie before all those who, like ycu ? are entrusted with the 
direction of policy. Your Highness’ education and training 
have fitted you to play a worthy part in the solution of the prob¬ 
lems which will face you and in this task you may count upon 
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ithelic advice and assistance at all times from me and| k fjfcfc]L 
m^VA gent. It is to me a matter of real regret that I am pre¬ 
sented by other pre-occupations from visiting Travancore to in. 
vest Your Highness in person but J hope that I shall be able on 
some other occasion to renew old friendship with Your High¬ 
ness and your State, I take this opportunity of conveying to 
Your Highness my earnest wishes for your prosperity and for 
the success of your administration. I desire to express the high 
consideration which I entertain for Your Highness and to sub¬ 
scribe myself Your Highness* sincere fiiend, 

(Sd-) Willingdon, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India . 


Agents Proclamation 

The Agent to the Governor-General then read the following 
proclamation on behalf of the British Government, the audience 
standing: — 

<* Whereas His Highness Padmanabha Dasa Van chi Pala 
Rama Varma Kulasekhua Rritapati Manney Sultan Maharaja 
Raja Rama Raja Bahadur Sharnsher Jang was recognised by the 
Government of India as the lawful heir to the Musnad and 
proclaimed the Maharaja of Travancore on the 1st September, 
1924, and, whereas, His Highnsss the aforesaid Sri Padmana¬ 
bha Das a Vanchapala Rama Varma Kulasekhara Kiritapati 
Manney Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Raja Bahadur Sharnsher 
Jang was a minor and, whereas, Her Highness Sri Padmana- 
bha Sevine Vanchi Dharma Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maharani 
Setu Lakshmi Bayi Maharaja, C I., as the senior female mem ber 
of. the Ruling family was proclaimed the Regent to rule the Tra- 
vancore State and control the administration there, until His 
Highness the VHhafaja be formally invested with jhe ruling 
powers and, whereas it has now been decided by the Government 
of India to invest the Maharaja with the ruling powers and, 
whereas, Her Highness the Maharani resigns into his hands the 
administration of the State, I, hereby, proclaim that. His High, 
ness Sri Padmanabha Dasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma Kulase- 
kl: -ra Kiritapati Manney Sultan Maharaja Raja Kama Raja 
Bahadur Jang has this day assumed the administration of the 
State and all the subjects of the Travancore Darbar are hereby 
directed to acknowledge and obey His Highness as their Maha. 
raja and Ruler given under my hand and seal at i. ri van drum in 
Travancore this sixth day of November in the year of our Lord 
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^responding to the twentieth day of Thulam in the ye 
the Malabar Era by order of His Excellency the Cover. 
nor-Geheirabin-Council, 



H. H. Maharani Regent’s Proclamation 
T he following is the fylaharani Regent’s Proclamation:— 

Be it known to all that, whereas, His Highness Sri Padm&* 
nabha Dasa Venchi Pala Rama Varma, Kulasekhara Kiritapati 
Manney Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Maharaja Raja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang Maharaja was, according to usage and with the 
recognition of the British Government, installed as Maharaja on 
the 1st September 1924 and, whereas, His Highness Sri Padma- 
nabha Uasa Vanchi Pala Rama Varma Kulasekhara Kiritapati 
Manney Sultan Maharaja Raja Rama Raja Bahadur Shamsher 
Jang Maharaja being a minor, We, Sri Padmanabha Sevine 
Vanchi Pharma Bardhini Raja Rajeswati Maharani Setu 
Lakshmi Bai Maharaja C. S. according to usage and with the 
recognition of the British Government assumed charge of the 
Raj as the Regent, until His Highness shall have been formally 
invested with the ruling powers and, whereas, it has now bee i 
decided by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor.General 
of India to invest His Highness the Maharaja with the ruling 
powers, We have this day resigned charge of the Raj into the 
hands of His Plighness. 


H. The Maharaja’s Proclamation 

The following is the proclamation of His Highness the 
Maharajah : 

Be it known to all that, whereas, We, were according to 
usage and with the recognition of the British Government 
installed as Maharaja on the 1st September, 1924, and where., 
as, We, being then a minor, Her Highness Sri Padmanabha 
Sevini Vanchi Dhanna Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maharam 
Setulakshrni Bai Maharaja C. S. according to usage and with 
the recognition of the British Government assumed charge of 
the Raj as Regent 10 rule the State and control the administra¬ 
tion thereof until, We shall have been formally invested with 
the ruling powers and, whereas, it has now been decided by 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India to 
invest us with the ruling powers, We have, this day, assumed 
charge of the Raj as the ruler. 

32 
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The A. G. G\s Address. 
following is the full text of the speech 
Pritchard, Agent to Governor-General to Madras States on the 
occasion of Investiture of His Highness the Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore with ruling powers :— 

Your Highness,_It gives me the greatest pleasure to 

enjoy the privilege of presenting to Your Highness the Kharita 
from His Excellency the Viceroy and investing Your Highness 
by Command of His Excellency with full Ruling Powers in 
your State, and so to discharge one of the happiest duties which 
falls to the lot of a political officer. 

The administration of this State now devolves upon Your 
Highness and it is, I think, fitting that 1 should recount the 
salient features of the administration during the Regency which 
commenced in September 1924. 

The financial position of the State is one on which it 
deserves to be congratulated. The revenue which in 1923-24 
was about 1991 lakhs gradually rose till in the year 1928-29 it 
stood at 2565 lakhs. The expenditure during the period also 
correspondingly increased from about 195J lakhs to 250 lakhs. 
In 1929-30, the last year for which accurate figures are avail¬ 
able, there was a fall in the revenue which amounted only to 
247 lakhs. In 1930.31, though final figures are not available, 
1 understand that a revenue deficit of about 12 lakhs is likely. 
This fall is only a reflection of the general economic depression 
which the whole world is experiencing, it is, however, grati¬ 
fying to note that ihe Government balance which at the end of 
the financial year 1923-24 was 74” lakhs stood at 1654 lakhs at 
the end of the year 1929-30, and that in Spite of the revenue 
deficit and the expenditure of about 13 lakhs on capital works 
in the year \ 930 31 it is estimated that it .will exceed 140 lakhs 
at the end of that year. It is to the credit of the Regency that 
no fresh taxes have been imposed. 

The expenditure of the State has kept pace with the 
revenue and every nation.building department has received 
increased grants Expenditure on public works charged to 
revenue rose from 30 lakhs in 1923-24 to 44 lakhs in 1929-30. 
Some very important public works have been completed during 
the Regency, the chief among which are the magnificent 
Neriyamangalam-Palli vasal road, facilitating access to the port 
of Cochin from the High Range, the Alleppey Arur Road and 
the Neendakara Bridge, opening up a direct route from Quilon 
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Cochin frontier; the extension of the railway fro^ 
beach to the heart of Trivandrum and the electrifica* 
SxA the c apital. Another important work, namely the supply 
of protected water to the capital is nearing completion, All 
these are bold schemes involving heavy outlay. 

Of all the provinces and States of India, Travancore spends 
the largest percentage of* her revenues on education. The 
expenditure which stood at 35 lakhs in 1923 24 mounted to no 
less than 42 lakhs in 1929.30. 

Medical and sanitary expenditure which amounted to 8 
lakhs in 1923-24 aggregated 11 lakhs in 1929-30. The help of 
the Rockfelier Foundation has been secured to deal effectively 
with many public health problems and an extensive programme 
has been chalked out for the current year. 

Legislative measures calculated to advance the social and 
material interests of important sections of the people have 
been placed on the Statute Book during the Regency of which 
I may mention the Nayar Regulation, the Ezhava Regulation 
and the Nanchanad Veliala Regulation. 

The outlay on schemes of minor irrigation has been 
increased, liberal provision has been made for the grant of agri. 
cultural and industrial loans and steps have been taken for the 
establishment of Village Panchayats. 

Certain disabilities under which women suffered have been 
removed during Her Highness* rule. Qualified women are now 
appointed in large numbers to the State Service, and women 
have been nominated to the Legislative Council from among 
both officials and non-officials. The bar on the return of women 
as members of the Srimulam Popular Assembly has been lifted, 
and as many as five 'women were nominated to that body at its 
last session. 

Animal sacrifices in Hindu temples under State control and 
management as well as the Devadast system have been aboli¬ 
shed—socio-religious reforms for which Her Highness has 
earned the praise of all India. 

This, Your Highness, is necessarily but a very brief 
account of Her Highness* stewardship for the last seven years, 
but the facts l have recited suffice to testify to the magnitude oi 
tne work accomplished and which has only been rendered 
possible by the constant devotion, courage and abiding solicitude 
which Her Highness has evinced throughout her rule in the 
interests of Your Highness and Your Highness’s subjects 1 
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his opportunity of thanking Her Highness on belil__ 

^ /predecessors and myself for her unfailing courtesy and 
nsideration which added, if I may be permitted to say so, to 
her personal charm and graciousness have gone far towards the 
maintenance of official relations of the happiest kind. 

Your Highness has bad the good fortune—thanks to the 
kindness of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore —to enjoy a 
considerable portion of your training in the State of Mysore 
where facilities were provided to enable you to study closely the 
entire system of administration and you have also enjoyed 
similar advantages in British India and Your Highness’ own 
State though for less prolonged periods. Since my appoint¬ 
ment as Agent to the Governor-General I have been kept 
informed from time to time of the work which had been engag¬ 
ing Your Highness* attention as well as of the progress made 
which I have followed with the keenest interest and which 
provided evidence of Your Highness* determination to derive the 
fullest possible benefit from a training especially designed to fit 
you for the grave responsibilities and onerous duties which 
you are called upon to undertake. 

I have been deeply impressed by the zeal displayed by Your 
Highness since your recent return, to your State in leaving no 
stone unturned to make yourself familiar with your subjects, 
their wants and the working of the various departments. Your 
Highness* industry and energy have, 1 am aware, received the 
grateful recognition of your people and are indeed a happy 
augury for the future. The destinies of your people and your 
State now come into Your Highness’ keeping and I am confi¬ 
dent you are well.equipped not only to be their custodian but to 
add to the lustre of the ancient and honourable house, of 
which you are a scjon by guarding your trust faithfully and well 
and transmitting it to posterity with exalted glory. I offer my 
sincerest felicitations to Your Highness and would express my 
earnest hope and belief that you will cherish vour noble and 
enviable heritage and will ever seek your own happiness in the 
promotion of increased prosperity and contentment amongst the 
five million ^subjects whom Providence has entrusted to your 
care.’’ 

Maharaja’s Speech 

H. H. the Maharaja then spoke as follows : 

Two centuries and a half ago^ the British first settled in 
this land, and in the troublous times of the Madura and Tinnevei- 
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jaigns and the wars with Hyder Ali and Tippu Sulfi^ 
4ndship between Travancore and the Paramount Power 
WTCs"cement^d by steadfast mutual adherence and mutual ser vice, 
and, as early as 1795 it was possible for the Honourable the 
East India Company to refer to their ‘‘ancient friendship” with 
the Raja, The undertaking then given by the East India 
Company not to impede in any wise the course of administration, 
of the Raja’s Government and to defend him against external 
enemies was a further proof of that friendship and it is a matter 
for pride and rejoicing that Travancore can claim credit for 
equal fidelity to its obligations. Peace and amity have been the 
watch-words and the guiding principles of the mutual relations 
of the Paramount Power and the State and it may well be as¬ 
serted that our interests have throughout been identical. 

On this solemn occasion when I, as a descendant and 
representative of the ancient Chera dynasty and in accordance 
with «he customs and usages of my country, assume the Govern¬ 
ment of the State after recognition and investiture by the Vice¬ 
roy, I am proud to recall the historic basis and the uninterrupted 
continuity of the ties that bind this country and its Ruler to His 
Majesty the King Emperor and his representatives. These ties 
have been rendered all the closer in my case on account of the 
discerning sympathy and the personal friendship and guidance 
which have been extended to me by His Excellency the present 
Viceroy of India to whgm I owe a special debt of gratitude. 
Will you be good enough to transmit to His Excellency and the 
Countess of Willingdon my profound feelings of esteem and 
respect ? 

You have been good enough in the address to which I have 
listened with interest and legitimate pride, to advert to the steady 
progress which my State has been able to make. That progress 
has been due to the zealous and untiring efforts of my predeces. 
sors and to the enlightened solicitude of my aunt, the Maharani 
Regent, for the interests of Travancore to which you have refer¬ 
red. I now take up the reins of a settled and well-ordered 
Government but I do so not in a spirit of vain-glory or self- 
satisfaction but full of an abiding sense of the tremendous 
responsibility entailed by this magnificent heritage. 

. You have rightly referred to certain aspects of the financial 
position of the State. Satisfactory as it is from certain points of 
view and lucky as the State has been to escape from the more 
calamitous effects of the grave crisis which is now world-wide in 
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ter and range, the position is still fraught with anxifc^ 
^MKwish to assure you and through you His Excellency the 
Hceroy that it will be my constant aim to follow the example 
of freedom from ostentation and carefulness in husbanding our 
resources which, I venture to say, have been the dominant 
principles of the Rulers of Travancore. 

You have also referred to the unique position attained by the 
State in the matter of education and other nation-building acti¬ 
vities^ administrative and legislative. Need I say that it will be 
my earnest and constant endeavour to assist in the further 
development of the State on the same lines and to enable it to 
take its place in the vanguard of progress. 

Situated as it is in the southernmost corner of India and 
isolated in many respects from the rest of the sub-continent, 
Travancore,, in spite of its all-round progress, its population of 
five millions and its revenue of nearly two and a half crores and 
its achievements and aspirations is not so well, known in India 
and in England as one would legitimately expect. Is it an 
unreasonable demand to ask that a State exceeded in population 
only by Hyderabad and Mysore should have its position more 
definitely and unequivocally recognised ? 

I am greatly indebted to you for the kindly sentiments 
which have pervaded your address and I feel confident that my 
relations with you as His Excellency the Viceroy’s representa¬ 
tive and as the channel of communication with the Government 
of India, will ever be of the same friendly and cordial character 
as in the past. 

There are many serious problems confronting India at the 
present moment and the future inter-relations of British India 
and the Indian States are under review. Far-reaching political 
and constittitioxial changes are being debated and deliberated 
upon and in view to these developments I have, after consult¬ 
ation with His Excellency the Viceroy arid yourself, decided to 
avail myself of the services of Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar who 
is a trusted friend of my family, as my Legal and Constitutional 
Advisor. 

Let me take this occasion to convey my most cordial and 
sincere thanks to Plis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore for the 
great hospitality extended to me by him personally and for the 
unfailing and friendly assistance afforded by His Highness and 
the officers of his administration in the course of my training in 
his State. My thanks are also due to the Government of 
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for the facilities provided to me for studying the Bri 
of administration. 

May I also avail myself of this opportunity to thank 
Mr. Dodwell whose presence here to-day I am very glad to 
note ? My most cordial thanks are due to Mr. Dutt for his 
unremitting and valuable services as my Administrative Tutor. 

You have been pleased to advert to the zeal displayed by 
me in making myself familiar with my subjects and their wants 
and the working of the various departments in the State. This 
work has been to me not a mere matter of routine but an 
unalloyed pleasure ; and it is my hope that I shall be enabled, 
by God’s grace to earn the affection and esteem of all communi¬ 
ties and classes amongst my people whose advancement in every 
department, of life will be tny perpetual preoccupation and my 
sole aim. It is, as you have truly said, a very great trust which 
has been transmitted to rne and I realise that trust will not be 
well discharged except to the extent that I am able to promote 
the peace, contentment and prosperity of my subjects. It is a 
consolation and a great privilege that in my task I shall have 
the inestimable advantage of the watchful solicitude and the un¬ 
paralleled devotion of my mother to whom I owe more than I 
can ever ex press, in words. 

It only remains % for me to announce that in commemoration 
of this occasion I have resolved to pay out of my private funds 
a sum of one lakh, of rupees to serve as initial capital For a 
Travancore Land Mortgage Bank and another sum of half a 
lakh of rupees for starting a home for the destitute and the infirm. 
It is further my intention to place the Sri Mularn Popular 
Assembly on a statutory basis with enlarged functions and 
powers and a Proclamation will shortly be issued carrying out 
that intention. 

May the great Ruler of human destinies grant me the 
strength of mind, the wisdom and the vision to fulfil those great 
duties and obligations that have now devolved upon rne. 
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NAWAB OF CAMBAY 
H. Nawab Mirza Iiussuin Yawar Khan was installed 
cm the gadi on 13th December 1930, The Kharita was presented 
at the investiture ceremony by Mr. A. Master, Political Agent, 
Cambay from H. E. the Governor of Bombay. 

Political Agent’s* Speech 

Mr, A. Master, Political Agent, Cambay, in presenting His 
Highness with the Kharita of his investiture said: Your 
Highness, you belong to an illustrious Persian family and can 
claim as your ancestors Kings of Persia. The connection of your 
State with the British Government first began in 1759, when 
friendly relations were inaugurated with the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company by the second ruler of your dynasty 
in India, Momin Khan II, and from the time when the Bombay 
Government took the place of the Peshvas’ Government your 
house has displayed continuous loyalty. You now succeed as 
the only son of your lamented father, PI. H. Nawab J after All 
Khan, Momin Khan the sixth. The Cambay state has an area 
of about 350 square miles, a population of 7^715 and a revenue 
of about 10 lakhs of rupees. It has the distinction of being the 
first Indian state to be familiarly known to Europe, and in 1300 
Cambay was recognised to be one of the two chief ports of 
India. Although tne port itself has lost its old trade, yet the 
Slate still figures as one of the premier States of this part of 
India. It is, therefore, a position of great traditions and high 
responsibility which now devolves upon you. 

Your state has been during your long minority in the charge 
of several Administrators, the last of whom is Rao Bahadur 
Kulkarni, whom you have designated as your first Diw<n # In 
the year 1915 iH6$when Mr. K. R. Bomanji the then JDiwan, 
was appointed as Administrator, the investments of the State 
stood as Rs. 12,05,000. During the yeais of administration, 
large sums were spent upon works of public utility and improve¬ 
ments in ail branches of the administration, but notwithstanding, 
the investments at this day show a clear balance of Rs. 38,63,000. 
The revenue has risen from Rs. 6,02.000 to Rs. 9,78,000. '1 he 

finances of your stale are therefore in a condition not only of 
perfect solvency but of prosperity. Your education has been 
carefully designed to fit you for the duties and responsibilities of 
your high position. Your eaily days were passed at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot and you completed the full course 






INVESTITURES NAWAB OF CAMBAY 

distinction. You then proceeded on an European 
Coman\ed by Mr, Pasiey and visited all the principal c 
* of. Europe. After a short, stay in your State, during which 
you familiarised yourself with the laws of the State and its 
institutions you set out for an Indian toilt with Major Lee 
Harrison as your companion and visited the chief provinces and 
states of India as well as -Ceylon. 

It is the duty of the Political Agent upon solemn occasions 
such as this to offer a few words of friendly advice. You have 
already the affection of your subjects. Be careful to preserve 
it by sympathy, impartiality and justice. Take care that your 
officers are competent, honest and loyal to your interests. Be 
on your guard against insidious flattery of parasites, who care 
nothing for the interests of the State but only for their personal 
advantage. Bo not listen to complaints at second hand, but 
give all facilities to those who directly ask for redress. Ascertain 
the needs of your subjects at first hand when it is possible, but 
beware of go-betweens who allege that the people are too simple 
or ignorant to tell you their needs themselves, when you mix 
with them. Seek advice only from your Political Agent whose 
duty and pleasure it is to give all the help he can afford, your 
brother Princes and your Diwan. I bus you will prevent any 
of your subjects acquiring an influence in the state which may 
ultimately oust your own. 

Nawab Saheb’s Reply 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb in thanking Mr. Master, 
and those present said : You, Mr. Master, in tracing the glorious 
past history of my house and capital, a port of very ancient 
fame, have referred to my ancient descent from the kings of 
Persia and to the undeviating loyalty to His Gracious Majesty 
the Emperor of India. I am conscious of the proud achieve¬ 
ments of the past rulers of Cambay, and 1 pray to God that He 
in His Divine mercy may guide me on the right path in my 
future career as a ruler and enable me to follow in the righteous 
foot-steps of my ancestors of blessed memory. During my 
minority which lasted for a considerable period as I was hardly 
four years old when the sad demise of my father took place, the 
administration of my State was carried on by the British Govern¬ 
ment, and I am happy to find that at the termination of the 
administration, the financial position is very satisfactory in 
spite of the fact that considerable improvements both in ad¬ 
ministration and matters of public utility were effectively 
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thanks are ’ 
were kindly 


out at a considerable cost, My special 
to the Administrators whose services 
lent to my State during my minority. I gladly avail my. 
self of this opportunity to acknowledge the large claims of my 
respected mother Her late Highness Nawab SJkandar Jehad 
Begum Saheba on my lasting gratitude. 

Mi. Master, I assure you that 1 shall always cherish the 
valuable words of your advice. ] am aware that the duties of 
a ruler are manifoid and not always easy. My watchwords 
will be efficiency and co-operation in the various departments of 
my state. The welfare of my subjects will be my main object 
in thought, word and deed. In their happiness will be my 
coveted reward. Allow me to assure you that none of my 
officers or subjects will receive unfair or unjust treatment at my 
hands, I he long experience of Rao Bahadur Kulkarni, both in 
the British and State administrations, whom I now designate as 
my Dewan inspires me with confidence and augurs a safe 
steering through the intricate maze of administration. I shall 
always avail rnyself of your valuable advice and consult the 
views of brother princes when necessary. I shall always try to 
act up to your expectations and to deserve both the affection of 
my subjects and the confidence of the British Government. I 
wish to make this day an occasion to remit some of the arrears 
ol my ryots and to release some prisoners and remit the sentence 
of seme others. 






MINISr^ 



[The population ji&ures in this section are from 1931 
census unless otherwise stated .] 


ajaigarh 

The Chief of this State was formerly known as the Raja of 
Banda. On ihe British occupation of Bundelkand in 1803, 
Raja Bbagat Singh received a pension of Rs. 3000 a month. 
In 1807, a sanad was granted restoring to him a portion of the 
possession he had lost to others. The pension was discontinued 
in 1808. A second sanad granted in 1812 confirmed him in posses¬ 
sion of the State as it is to-day. 

Ajaigarh is in Central India under the Bundelkhand Poli¬ 
tical Agency with an area of 802 square miles, distributed over 
two separate tracts, one surrounding the town of Ajaigarh, the 
other near to Maihar. The whole State lies in the heart of the 
Vindbyas and is much cut up by hills and valleys. The chief 
rivets are the Ken and the Bairma. There are numerous relies 
of the rule of the ChandeJs. Of the total area, 53 per cent is 
cultivated and 19 per cent is under forest. The population is 
85893 of whom 89 per cent are Hindus, Gonds 6 per cent Mussal- 
mans 3 per cent.. The State contains 488 villages and 
and one town. Ajaigarh town stands at the foot of the old fort 
situated on the bill, Kedar Parbat. The fort is one of the 
strongholds which enabled the Bundelas by reason of its position 
in the rugged country, to maintain their independence against 
the Mahratta and Mughal invasions. Ajaigarh town is 7 miles 
from the nearest railway station Atarra and 66 mile9 from Sutna 
on the G. 1. P. Railway. 

P«tdaria is the most important place in the State far com- 
mercial purposes. The surplus stock of grain, ghee and other 
pulses of the three Tahsils of Balaighati of the State are brought 
here for sale and thence it is exported to Sutna Railway 
Station. The kacha portion of Panna Banda road which is 
about 3^ miles in Pan.ua State territory is going to be metalled 
soon at the cost of the Ajaigarh Dar.bar. 'i his coupled with the 
lact that ihe Railway line from Atarra is going to be extended 
up to Kartal which is 12 miles from Ajaigarh would much 
improve the commetcia) condition of Ajaigarh. Lac industries 
are being improved in the State Forest. 
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Diamond mines are found in the Tahsil of Kan Ban 1 
fuiti Pargana of the State. 

There ace four Tahsils in the State, Each Tahsildar is 
invested with powers of III Class magistrate-. The Nazim 
exercises the powers of magistrate 1st Class. There is a 
Sessions Court also. The Diwan is the District Magistrate. The 
High Court is presided over by His Highness the Sawai 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur assisted by a legal advisor who at 
present is the Diwan of the State. 

A Sanad conferring hereditary extended judicial powers on 
the Ruler was granted in the year 1925. 

Village Panchayat Act has recently been introduced into the 
State and petty cases are decided by the Ranches. 

There is no legislature on constitutional line. The laws 
and rules are framed by the State officers with the sanction of 
the Ruler. 

The revenue of the State is about 5 lacs and the expenditure 
amounts to about 4 lacs. The tributes received by the Ruler 
amount to Rs, 19000. 

The Chief Secretary is Rai Bahadur Pandit Uma Charan 
Misra, a Retired Deputy Collector of the United Provinces who 
is also the Diwan of the State. 

Ruler :—Ii. H. Maharajah Sawai Bhupal Singh Bahadur 
who was born m November 1866 and succeeded to the gadi in 
June 1919. 


AL1RAJPUR 

This State in Central India appears to have been founded in 
1440 by Ana Deo Rathor. When the British power was 
established in Mahva > the State was under the control of an 
adventurer named Musafir Makrani who managed the State 
during the minority of Jaswant Singh An engagement was 
mediated in 1818 between Musafir Makrani and the Dhar Darbar 
whereby the customs duties in Ahrajpur were made over to 
Dhar in lieu of payment of tribute. This arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory. An agreement was effected in 1821, when the 
Dhar Darbar handed over the pargarma of Berasia to British 
management by which the British Government was to pay the 
Dhar Darbar Hali Rs, 1O0OO a year in lieu of tribute and collect 
Rs. HOOO from Alirajpur # all feudal rights on the part of the 
Dhar State ceasing with this new engagement. 
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eriod of unrest followed the death of fas want Sing 
Jijai Singh was finally nominated by the Government of 
Tta. as Huler, but died in August 1890 before he was invested 
with full ruling powers His cousin the present Ruler was 
selected by the Government of India as his successor, 

Alirajpur is between Punch Mahals District of Bombay 
and the river Narbada. ’ Its total area is 836 square miles full 
of jungle, covered with low hills and numerous narrow valleys. 
Besides the Narbada, there are many minor rivers. The number 
of villages is 307. Cultivable area is 110 square miles, forest 
250 miles and the rest uncultivable area. The B. B. & C. 3. 
main line from Bombay to Delhi traverses the State. 'The popu¬ 
lation is 101963, an increase ot 14 per cent over the 1921 popula¬ 
tion composed mainly of about 80 percent Bhilalas and Binls. 
Alirajpur, locally known as Rajpur, is the capital of the State, 
arid is 44 miles from Dob ad and 50 miles from Bodeli railway 
stations. The administrative divisions are five pargannas 
Bhabra, Rath, Nanpur, Chhaktala and Chandpur. 

The average annual revenue is Rs. 640000, derived chiefly 
from land and customs. Expenditure is about Rs 613000. 

Ruler: H. H Raj i Pratap Singh C. I. E. born in 
Sep ember 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in February 1891, 
He was invested with full administrative powers in fuly 1909. 


Maharajah Mangal Singh—• 

t874—1892 

Regency Council 1692 — - ? 903 
H. H. Maharajah Sir Jey Smghi 

1892 


ALV/AR 

Bhak taw or Singh 1791 — 1815 
Mmority Administration 
Banni Singh 1894—1857 
Council of Regency 1857— 1863 
Sheodan Singh 1867—1874 
C(tu 'ncjl oj Administration — 187 —1877 

The State was founded by Rab Pratap Singh of Macheri 
who was descended through Naru from Raja Udai Karan, who 
ruled Jaipur in die 14th century, The Alwar family are there¬ 
fore Kuchwaha Rajputs of the Naruka subclan. 

Maharaja Baktawar Singh the adopted son of Pratap 
Singh who co-operated with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 
accepted the protection of the British Government in that ye r 
aud a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded 
then. 

Ruler : — The Ruler is Col. H. H. Raj Rishi Sri Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singhi G. C. S. L, G. C. I. E. who was born 
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t and succeeded hip father in 1892. He was invested 
ftjHJ^Ting powers in 1903 by Lord Curzon. _ 

Administration ;•—H. H. the Maharajah is assisted by the 

following Ministers : . 

Rao Girdli ’.ri Lai, Prime Minister \ Lala Auikhan, Revenue 
Minister I Rao Raja A mar Singh, O. B. E., Home Minister ; 
Lt. Col. Dhabai Ganeshi Lai, C. I. E , Army Minister- 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 1858 and 
the population 749751 which is a 6-9 par cent increase on the 
1921 population. The majority are Hindus, 

't he territory is divided into 20 tahsils. 

Of the total area of 3185 square miles about 83 per cent is 
Khalsa area Forests occupy 637 square miles. The chief crops 
are jow; r, gram,, barley, cotton anci wheat. Grass preserves m 
the forests yield a large revenue. Bamboos are an important 

P 1:00 The hills in the South are fairly rich in minerals such as 
copper, iron, lead, but they are hardly worked at all. Black, 
white and pink marble are available. 

The Rajputana Mahva Railway runs through the State for 

56 ^ Imperial postal unity was accepted by the Durbar in 1932. 

Military :-^The Army consists of Lancers, Bodyguard and 
Infantry totalling in all 2005. 

Finances :—The income is over 55 lakhs. The iand settle* 
ment was responsible for increase of Rs. 5 lakhs in 25 years and 
the remaining 20 lakhs have been secured by developing the 
latent and potential resources of the State such as Irrigation. 
Forests and Mines, which, in addition tq increasing the income 
of the State, have improved the general prosperity of the people 
and provided n sans of livelihood to many of its subjects.^ 'lhe 
ordinary expenditure .s 40 lakhs against an income of Rs. 55 

laiclis. .... 

The Jeyendra Bank has been opened for affording facilities 
to enable the State employees, Jagirdars* Aiuafidars and 
Zammdars to obtain loan on cheap rate of interest and easy 

terrua for payment- fi , _ , 

[VDICiary :—The High Court has been established and alJ 
the Courts from the lowest to the highest have been made entire¬ 
ly independent of the Executive. The appointment of exclusively 
judicial officers has cost the State an additional expenditure ot 
about Rs. 40,000 per annum, 
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uni cat ions .‘—About 19 lakhs have been spent 
intentions. To day the State possesses a net work of over 
miles of metalled roads A'ho^e cottditioh can be compared 
favourably with the best roads in any part of the country. 

IriuCation : —About 46 lakhs of rupees have been spent ort 
the construction of tanks in the? State during the last 25 years. 
The income from Irrigation is over a lakh at the present day. 

Education The following reforms have been introduced 
in the Eiiucaiion Department 

1. Religious education fcr Hindu and Mahomedan students 
has been introduced as a part of the curriculum throughout the 
State. 2. Education is being imparted free of cost for all classes 
throughout the State. 3. Military training is i>eing imparted to 
students of Nobles’ School with a view to prepare them as cadets 
for State units. 4. Handsome scholarships are given to State 
students for prosecuting higher studies outside the State. 5. 
Scholarships are given to young Sardars to prosecute studies at 
Mayo College. 6. 2 students are at present receiving education 
at English Universities at State expense. 

The Excise and Nartil Departments were reorganised and 
private stalls closed after compensating the owtier, with the 
result tnat the income is about Rs. 2,12,000. 

The Mining Department was separated from the Forest and 
a Mining Engineer appointed to discover and develop mineral 
resources. The deposits of barytes and marble and Kho, pro- 
bability of large deposit of copper being found at Senpuri near 
Paoisal hold out great hopes of handsome revenue accruing to 
the State, The income from mines now stands it) the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 80,000. 

Municipalities The number of Mundpalities is 32 and 
the income Rs. 3,58,000. 

A start has been made in town-planning with the construc¬ 
tion of new roads at a cost of over 7 lakhs of rupees. 

Land Revenue; —Nearly the whole of the fallow lands 
available in the State have been reclaimed and leased out. 

PuNnva The punnya department has been thoroughly 
organised and Pujariesare now appointed in the temples only 
after they have passed the prescribed tests to enable the Pujaiies 
to devote undivided attention to the seva Puja. Land grants 
pertaining to temples have been converted into ca^h grants An 
Atithi Ashram has been opened which gives free board and 
lodging to passing Sadhus. 
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&llagj£ Panchayats ;—The Panchayat Boards werej 
The year 1920. There were 50 Boards created in the first 
“year and the number now stands over 900 there being one Pan¬ 
chayat Board to every two villages of the Stale. The members 
of the Boards are carefully selected so as to make them repre¬ 
sentative of all the communities and classes of the village. 

The Jail is noted for the manufacture of the carpets, durries, 
weaving cloth, cane chairs and chicks, etc. The income is 
Rs, 28,000. Men have been engaged to recite Ramayan and 
Quran to the Hindu and Muslim inmates respectively. 

Forests*. —The forests under State management are now 
being carefully preserved and let out for grazing and cutting of 
firewood in rotation. The Forests have been divided into 8 
circles to admit of concentrated and careful supervision. The 
income is Rs. 300,000. 

Police : —The Police force was once organised by Mr. 
Tomkins in 1903 and was once again reorganised by the same 
officer \n the year 1927. All his suggestions were sanctioned. 
The pay of the different members of the force has been doubled 
to what it was in the year 1903. Sir Lionel Tomkins in his 
recent report has stated that the efficiency and discipline of the 
Alwar force is superior to that obtained in the neighbouring 
districts. 


BAHAWALPORE 

Muhammad Bahawal Khan II 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan III 
Minority Administration 1666—1879 
Sadik Muhammad Khan IV 

1866—1899 

Minority A dwttt sttuition 1899—1903 


Muhammad Bahawal Khan V 

1899—1907 

Council of Regency 1907—1924 
H. H. Nawab Sir Sadi Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V 19^7— 


The Chiefs belong to the family of Daudputras. In 1737 t 
their Chief Daud Khan is heard of in conflict with Nadir Shah’s 
Governor in Sind. Bahawal Khan the grandson of Daud Khan 
was the first Chief who brought the whole tribe under one hand. 
Bahawal Khan III entered into a treaty with the British 
Government in 1833 to preserve his dominions from Maharajah 
Ranjit Singh. The Chief rendered valuable assistance during 
the Multan rebellion of 1848. Insurrections against the Chief 
broke out in 1863 and a period of Minority administration by 
the British followed. Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan took an 
active share in the preparations of the second Afghan War, The 
present Ruler is the son of Nawab Bahawal Khan V. 
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Bahawalpore State is separated from the Punjab bj^ 

'My and the Indus. There are three natural divisions, 
of these is a part of the Great Indian Desert, known as the 
Rohior Cholistan ; the central tract is chiefly desert, not capable 
of cultivation identical with the Bar or Pat uplands of the 
Western Punjab and the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the river 
valley, is called the Sind The desert is separated from the 
central tract by a depression known as the Hakra, which must 
at one time have carried the waters of a large river. The third 
of these tracts is made fertile by floods which leave a deposit of 
rich silt. Cultivation is carried on chiefly in this part. J3y a 
system of inundation canals, new areas have been brought under 
cultivation, The State; also advances money to cultivators to 
sink new wells. The chief crops are wheat, rice, millet and 
gram. Colonization is rapidly proceeding as the result of the 
new canals opened a year ago. 

Bahawalpore is the major partner to the Sutlej Valley 
project (in which the Punjab Government and Bikaner are 
cosharers) which is designed to give perennial irrigation from 
the Sutlej and Chenab to about 20 lakhs of acres of State waste 
land in the Choliston, besides substituting a weir controlled non¬ 
perennial supply for the proprietory lands formerly irrigated by 
the precarious method of inundation canals. The Bahawalpore 
share of the project is calculated to cost over Rs. 11 crore;; lent 
for this purpose by the Government to the Durbar. 

- Forests cover an area of 412 square miles, but part of this 

is being taken up by cultivators. The length of the State 
is about 300 miles, its mean breadth about 50 miles, and the 
total area about is 15,000 square miles. 

The population is 984612 which is a 26% increase on the 
1921 population of whom 83 per cent, are Mussulmans. The 
land owning tribes are chiefly the Jats who form 26 per cent. 
Multani, Punjabi and Marwari are the languages largely 
spoken. 

The only art of any importance the manufacture of silk 
lungis » silk cloth and metal cups. Impure carbonate of soda 
is manufactured and exported Porcelain vessels, and shoes and 
painted cloth are made in Ahmadpur East and Khairpur. Rice, 
hulling mills, cotton mills and other modern industries have 
lately been introduced. 

The Lahore_Karachi line of the North Western Railway 

passes through the entire length of the State for 148 miles. 
34 
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/is also a branch line starting from Sam'asata. A 

__ $ gauge loop line is under construction to serve the newly 

colonised area. 

In return for an annual payment of Rs. 6 000, postal 
arrangements are undertaken by the British Post O&ce. Official 
letters are conveyed free within the State, and the Postal 
Department supplies service stamps free of charges to the value 
of Rs, 1,300 annually, for purposes of official correspondence 
outside the State- 

J he revenue is over Rs 49 lakhs, the chief sources being 
land, stamps and forests. The Excise Department derives 
income by auctioning the contract for the manufacture and vend 
oi country spirits. By the agreement of 1879, the Nav/ab is 
bound to prohibit and prevent the manufacture of salt within 
the State and in return receives subsidy of Rs. 80,000 from the 
British Government. 

The State has 16 municipalities, the Committees, consisting 
of nominated official and non-official members. Medical relief is 
afforded through two hospitals and several dispensaries, About 
2*8 per cent, of the,population is literate. There is one College, 
4 High Schools, 16 Middle Schools and 250 Vernacular and 
Anglo Vernacular Primary Schools. 

The army consists of Infantry and Lancer?, with 839 men. 

The principal Court is the Sadr Adalat, under whom there 
‘are District Judges, munsiffs and magistrates. 

The Ruler is aided by a Council of 11 members, with the 
Wazir as President ; the other members being the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, the Revenue Minister, the Chief Judge, the Finance Minister, 
the P. W. D. JV1 iuister, the Commander-in*Chief, the Private 
Secretary, the General Secretary and the Minister of Irrigation. 

I he Chi^f Midister is Khan Bahadur Nabi Buksh Mahom* 
tried Hussain b.a., lx.b,, b.c.s. 

The present Ruler is Cap. H. H. NavvabSir Sadiq Muham¬ 
mad Khan Akbar Bahadur Abbasi V. H. C 4 S. I. K. C. V. O., 
who was born in September 1904 and succeeded to the gadi in 
March 1907. He was invested with full ruling powers in 1924. 


BALAS1NOR 

Balasinor is in the Revva Kantha Agency and lies between 
Kaira District and Mahi Kantha States.. It has an area of 189 
square miles and is divided into divisions Balasinor and Virpur 
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/laving 102 villages. B a las i nor Town the capital 
l/iles east of Ahmadabad and has a municipality. It is 10 
miles from Sevalia Station on the Godhra Anand Line' There 
are no rivers of note except the Mahi. Routes from Gujara to 
Malwa pass through the State, Of the total population of 44030, 
90 per cent are Hindus and 4531 are Mussulmans. The 
revenue is Rs. , \ lakhs. 

The State pays Rs. 9706 as tribute to the British Govern¬ 
ment and Rs, 3077 to the Baroda State annually. The State 
also recovers Rs. 4001 on account of jamabandi and other 
Hales from the Kaira District. 

There are two Medical institutions and 15 Schools (13 pri, 
mary and 2 Anglo Vernacular), The total number at school is 
nearly 2,000. 

The Chief sources of revenue are Land, Excise and Stamp. 

The Ruler is Nawab Jamiat Khan Manowar Khan who 
was born in November 1894 and succeeded to the gadi in 
September 1899. 


BANGANAPALLE 

Banganapalle originally a Jagir is said to have been granted 
to an ancestor of the present Nawab by a King of Bijapur at the 
end of the 17th century. It formed part of the territory ceded to 
the British by the Nizam under the treaty of Hyderabad in 1800. 
On the occurrence of disorders, the Government of Madras inter¬ 
posed and the State was resumed in 1835 but was restored to 
the nearest heir in 1848. The Sanad of 1849 confirmed the 
jagir to him free of any demand, with authority subject to certain 
conditions to manage the revenue and the police and to administer 
civil justice. From 1905 to 1908, the administration was again 
conducted by the Government of Madras. 

Banganapalle is one of the five Stales in the Madras Agency 
and lies in the Kurnool district of the Madras Presidency. The 
total area of 255 square miles with 62 villages is divided into 
two detached portions. The State is generally plain except the 
western portion which is hilly. Black cotton soil predominates 
in the South and yields cotton. There are four streams of which 
the jurreru is used lor irrigation. About 20 dams are periodically 
constructed along this river and water diverted to small tanks. 
The principal exports are cholam, ghi, skins, mangoes, oranges, 
and lacquer ware. The principal imports are rice, sugar, cloths, 
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y 7, kerosine oil. Lime is found in Palkur ; and copper,* 

-— diamond to some extent are said to be found. Of the * total 
population of 39239, nearly SO per cent, are Hindus. Teiugu is 
the prevailing language. The State * possesses one hospital. 
Education is free. There are two civil courts and two criminal 
courts. The total revenue is about Rs. 3-J lakhs. The Nawab 
is paid an annual compensation of Rs, 3000 for prohibiting the 
manufacture of earth salt in the State. He prohibits also ganja 
cultivation and receives Rs. 3060 as compensation. JBanganapalle 
is 17 miles distant from Paniern railway station, 

Ruler : _The Ruler is Nawab Saiyacl Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur who was born in November 1901 and succeeded to the 
gadi in January 1922. 


BANSDA 

The Bansda State was founded in the latter part of the 15th 
Century probably by Rai Muldevji, when the Muhammadans 
invaded and scattered the Solanki Rajputs, Early in the 18th 
century the State was divided into two between two brothers 
with Bansda and Bisanpur as capitals. The latter was after¬ 
wards absorbed by the Gaekwad and the other became 
subordinate to the Peshwa. By the treaty of Bassein in 1802 
between the Peshwa and the British, all states in subordinate 
relation with the Peshwa became feudatories of the British 
Government and thus also Bansda. Bet ween this period and 
1861, the succession to the gadi was maintained by a series of 
adoptions with minority administrations during certain periods 
and in 1861, the British Government granted a sanad of adoption 
to Gulabsinhjh Iii was succeeded by his son Maharwal 
Pratabsinhji, the father of the present Ruler 

Bansda under the Surat Political Agency lies to the east of 
Surat district with an area of 215 square miles. With the 
.exception of a few villages, almost the whole country is covered 
with forest. At Unai, 7 miles from Bansda is a hot spring 
which is visited by many pilgrims. Only about a fourth of the 
total area is under cultivation, the chief products being rice, 
pulse, nagli, cotton and wheat. The population is 40215 (1921 
census) living in one town and 86 villages. They consist 
almost entirely of wild tribes, who speak corrupt Gujarati. 
Among the manufactures are cotton tape, mats, fans, baskets, 
and coarse woollen carpets and cloths. The State pays to 
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ment a tribute of Rs. 7,351 and a chauth of Rs, 1, 
mpehsation for the abolition of transit dues from 1873, the 
the State receives from Government an annual payment of 
Rs. 8,698. Bansda is the capital town The revenue is over 
Rs, 8 lakhs, chiefly derived from land, excise and forests. 

The Dewan is Mr. ^rithwisinbji Vartna, 

The Ruler is Maharawal Sri Indra Singhji Pratapsinghji, 
who was born is February 1888 and succeeded to the gadi in 
September 1911. 


BANSWARA 

Bijay Sirigh 1786 —1816 Lachman Singh 

limed Singh 1816—1819 Shambu Singh 1906—1913 

Bhawani Singh 1819—1839 Minority 1913—1914 

Bahadur Singli 1839—1854 H R. Maharaja Prithvi Singh 1913 

The Ruling family are Sisodia Rajputs and belonged to 
the Dungarpur family from which they separated in 1528, By 
a treaty in 1818, the State came under the protection of the 
British Government, as they were then under the sway of the 
Mahrattas, All arrears of tribute due to Dhar were then made 
payable to the British in addition to three-eighths of the revenue. 
Subsequently the tribute was fixed at Rs 35,000 Salem Shahi 
converted in 1904 to Imperial Rs. 17,500. 

Banswara State occupies the southernmost position of 
Rajputana having an &rea of 1606 square miles. The land in 
the west is fertile and is cultivated, while the rest of the country 
is covered with hills and jungles. 

The population of the State is 225106 an increase of 18 
per cent over the 1921 population spread over two towns and 
1355 villages. The Bhils form 63 p. c. of the people and are 
animists in religion^ while the Hindus constitute 34 p. c. and 
Mussulmans 3 p. c. 

The language spoken by over 90 p. c. of the people is 
Bhili and Vagdi, both dialects derived from Gujarati and 
Rajasthani. 

Ruler:—T he State is administered by His Highness Rayan 
Rai Maharajadhiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shri Pirthi Singhji 
Bahadur, with the assistance of the Chief Executive Office called 
the Mahkrna Khas presided over by the Dewan on the Foreign 
and Political side and the Home Minister on the Executive 
side. 

The Ruler was born in 1888, succeeded his father in 1913 
and was invested with full ruling powers the following year. 
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R. K.. Chatterjee Esq,, 
Maharaj Raj Kunwar 


H. A. 
Sahib 


, Bar-at.Law ; 
Shri Chandra 


Mabaraj Lai Singhji of Pipalcla (2) Maharaj 
Daulatpuira ( 3 ) 1'haleor Sard air' Singh or 


, _ A Dewan is Mr. R. K. Chatterjee B. A, Bar at-Law. 
Home Minister is Mr. Nanda Cal Banerjee. 

I FfisukTrRB — For Legislative work there is a Legislative 

cJ*l**i - <h. Preside.. S-.*» «J j 

Membeis, who are important jagirdars or the State. I hen 
names are;— 

President 
Senior Member 
Veer Singhjt; 

Members 1 
Kishore Singhji of 

Gan °TBE Judicial System :-The same Council functions as 
the Judicial Council or in other words, as the High Court of the 
State against whose decisions every person has a right to memo- 
riatise his grievances to His Highness. The judiciary works 
nuite separately from the Executive 

q For judicial purposes, the State has been divided into > two 
divisions. Civil and Criminal each in charge of a (lurili ied 
SS Officer. There are two Second Class, three Third 
£s Magistrates and one Honorary Magistrate Courts, 

WO,L Loc!u. Bodies ..—There is a Municipal Committee for 
Banswara town, consisting of 15 Members, who are mostly the 
representatives of their various communities, besides the 1 resi. 
dent who is a non-official. Maharaj Chhatra binghu is the 
present incumbent. This Committee has a branch at the iron tier 

t0WU FiNScE P : -The financial year of the State runs from 1st 
October to 30th September. According to the Budget Estimates 
the total ordinhrj and extraordinary indome of the State amounts 
to Rs o.57,494 and the total ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditure amounts to Rs. 6,85,239. 


BAON1 , 1T1 

TheBaoni family claims its descent from Nizamul Umrao 
of Hyderabad. The State was granted by the Peshwa and the 
British Government executed a deed recognising the validity of 

the ^TheTate Ruler Navvab Riaz-ul.Hassan succeeded to the 
Masnad in 1894 anclthe administration was partially placed in 
his hands in 1903. Fie died in 1911. 
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>iii is a S anat * State in Central India with an area of 
7 miles lying between Cawnpore and Hamirpur districts 
"oFtbe United Provinces. It is the*, only Massalman State in 
Bundelkand. The State is fairly fertile growing all the ordinary 
grains. The capital town is Kaduara which is 13 miles from 
Kalpi on the Jhansi—Cawnpore line. 

The population is 19132 of whom Hindus form 87 per cent 
and Mussulmans 12 percent., The revenue is nearly Rs, 1$ 
lakhs. 

Ruler :—H. H. Nawab Mohammad Mushtaq-ul-Hassan 
Khan Safdar Jang who was born in February 1896 and succeed¬ 
ed to the gadi in October 1911, He was invested with full 
ruling powers iu 1918. 

A Sanad, conferring hereditary extended Judicial powers 
on the Chief was granted in the year 1921. 


BARAUNDA 

The ruling family belongs to the Raghuvansi division of 
Rajputs. Raja Bahadur Raghubar Dayal Singh dying without 
heirs real or adopted in 1885, Raja Tbakur Prasad Singh was 
selected in 1886 for succession to the gadi from a collateral 
branch. He was born in 1847 and died in 1908. 

Baraunda (Pathar-Kachhar) is a State adjoining Banda 
District in Central India. It has an area of 219 square miles 
and contains 70 village*?. The major poition of the State is 
forest and waste land. Of the total population of 16071, 90 
per cent are Hindus and the rest Animists. Baghelkandi is the 
chief language. The revenue is Rs. 45000. 

Baraunda the capital is 10 miles north of Kalinjar and 18 
miles from Majhgawan station. 

The Devvan is Saiyad Abdul Mabud. 

Ruler Raja Gaya pershad Singh who was born ia 1865 
succeeded to the gadi in July 1909. 


BARIYA 

Bariya is a tributary State in Rewa Kantha adjoining the 
Panch Mahals distiicfof the Bombay Presidency. The country 
is hilly in the south and east, flat in the west. The seven sub¬ 
divisions are Randhikpur, Dudhia, Umaria, Haveli, Kakadhila, 
Sagtala and Rajgarh. Much of the State is covered with forest. 
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ytotol area of 813 square miles, 20 per cent is cultiv 
incipal products being timber, maize, pulse, grain an'- 
Of the total population of 137291 (1921 census) nearly 
all except about 3000 Mussulmans are Hindus composed of 
Bbils, Kolis and Naikdar. The revenue is Rs. 12 lakhs. The 
strength cf the Bariya Cavalry is 25 and of the Infantry 126. 
Bariya the capital town lus recently been connected by railway 
with Piploda. 

^ulbr : ~~Tbe Ruler is Cap. H. H, Maharwal Sir Ranjit- 
sinjhi Mansinghi K. C, S. 1 . who was born in July 1886 and 
succeeded to the gadi in February 1908. 


BARODA 

An ail da Kao 1JB6l — 18/0 Kbande Rao 1857-1871 

Regent: Patesingh Rao 1807—1818 Malhar Rao 1871—*1873 
Regent.: Sayaji Rao 1818—* 1820 Minority Administration 1875—(881 

Sayaji Rao 1820 1848 H.H. Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao, 

GanpatRao 18+8—1857 Gaekwar 1881 

The history of Baroda State dates back to the middle of 
the 18th ctntury when the Gaekwars established themselves m 
Gujerat as a member of the great Mahratta Ptntarchy. The 
death of Dacnaji in 1768 was the signal for family dissension 
fomented by the Peshwa. The disorder brought the State into 
connection with the British Government as their support was 
enlisted by Damaji’s son, Fatehsingh Rao, with the result that 
an offensive and defensive treaty was concluded in 1772. 
patehsing Rao died in 1789. The third Prince in succession 
from him Anand Rao Gaekwar entered into fresh treaties in 
1802 and 1805 with the British Government, whereby definite 
relations were established and among other provisions, the 
maintenance of a Subsidiary force was agreed to for which 
territories yielding Rs. 1 1,70,000 were ceded by the Darbar, 
In IS 15 the connection between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa 
was severed and in 1817 a supplementary treaty was concluded 
for the cession to the British Government of all the rights that 
the Gaekwar had acquired by the farm of the ft-'eshwa’s 
territories in Gujarat, the consolidation of the British territories 
and the Gaekwar’s by the exchange of certain districts, the 
co-operation of the Gaek war’s troops with the British in times 
of war, an increase of the subsidiary force, the maintenance of a 
contingent of 3000 horse. (This force was disbanded in 1885 in 
consideration of an annual money payment of Rs. 375000) by the 
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/at the disposal of the British Government and t^n 
surrender ot criminals, Anand Rao Gaekwar died n 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Sayaji Rao, 
who in 1820 entered into a further convention with the British, 
whereby he agreed to send no troops into Kathiawar and Mahi 
Kantha and to make no demands on his tributaries except 
through the medium of the British Government, who, on their 
p ut engaged to procure payment of the tribute free of expense 
to the Gaekwar, In 1847 Sayaji Rao died and was succeeded 
in turn by his sons, Ganpat Rao and Khande Rao. During the 
mutiny of 1857 Khande Rao remained loyal to the British 
Government and in reward was relieved of the payment oC 
Rs, 3,00,000 per annum for which the Darbar had been liable 
On account of a body of cavalry known as the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse. Khande Rao was succeeded by his younger brother 
Malhar Rao, who adopted the present Ruler. 

The State of Batoda comprises an area of 8,135 square 
miles and is situated in the province of Gujarat in five distinct 
territorial blocks cut off from each other by large tracts of 
British territory or of other Indian States. The live districts 
are Baroda, Kadi, Navsari, Amreli and Okhamandal, the last 
two being in Kathiawar, The .total population is 24431)07 an 
increase of 14*8 per cent on the 1921 population. More than 
four fifths are Hindus, about 8 per cent ate Mussulmans. Tribal 
religions claim 163077, while the Jains, Parsis and Christians 
claim 43223, 7530, and 7421, respectively. The chief language 
spoken is Gujarati. 

Ruler :—The Ruler is H. H. Maharajah Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. He was born in 1863 and was 
adopted as heir and successor in 1875 by Maharani jamna 
Bai, the widow of Gaekwar Khande Rao. He ascended the 
gadi in tnat year. Pie was invested with full ruling powers on 
December 18, 1881 , by Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
Bombay who acted as representative of Lord Ripon. 

Constitution 

Central Administration.— His Highness the Maharajah 
Shn Sayaji Rao III being the fountain-head of all power, 
authority and justicejn the State, has invested the Executive 
Council with powers of administration, reserving to himself 
certain powers of ultimate significance. 

The Devvan is President of the Council in his capacity as 
the Minister of Baroda Slate, and as such exercises general 
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Vision and control over the whole administration wit 
i/f the Naib Dewans and conducts personally the afifai__. 

Office which deals with questions of relations of the 
State with the British Government and the other Indian States. 

Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachariar, C. I- E., is Dewan 
and Rao Bahadur G. B, Ambegaokar, Shrimant Yuvaraja 
Pratapsingh Gaik wad, and Mr. R, H Desai are Naib Dewans, 

With the Dewan as President, the State Executive Council 
has in all five members, the others being the three Naib Dewans 
and Col Kumar Shivraj Singh. 

The Huzur Central Office is composed of four sections, 
Revenue, Protection, General & Resolution developed on Secre¬ 
tariat basis, each under an Assistant to the Ministers. 

Another body in connection with the Central Administration 
ts the Auction Committee , which consists of one Naib Dewan as 
its president, one member from the Sardar or Assamdar Class, 
the Head of the Department at whose instance the auction is 
being held or his Assistant and one member appointed by His 
Highness! The Committee has the power to confirm the final 
bids in the auction relating to any Department in the City of 
Baroda, up to the value of Rs, 15,000 in the case of immovable 
property and Rs. 1,00,000 in the case of movable pro- 

p ei ty. 

Dhara Sabha (Legislative Council)—The power of making 
laws is one of the prerogatives of H. H. the Maharajah Saheb. 
His Highness is however assisted in this important task both by 
his Executive Council arid by the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council consists of 27 members, including 
the president.Dewan. The Naib Dewans of toe judicial and 
Revenue sections, the Nyayamantri (Legal Remembrancer), the 
Sar Subha Revet-uefcommissioner and the Government Pleader 
of the Varisht Court are ex-officio members of the Legislative 
Council, Besides these, there are 7 nominated official members 
and 4 non.official members. The number of elected members 
is 10 who are elected by the Mahal Panchayets in the State, 
which form the constituencies. The Members have the rights 
of interpellation and of moving resolutions on matters of general 
public interest. The proceedings of the Council are governed 
by the Rules laid down for the purpose, its decisions being of 
the nature of recommendations to His Highness, 

Departmental Tribunal .—The Khata Nihaya Sadar Adalat 
is the highest departmental tribunal for disposing of appeals and 
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The Adalat disposes of cases in its own jurisdiction when 
appeals and revision applications are to be disallowed or ,to be 
remanded back to the Departments, but in cases where they are 
to be allowed, it submits them to the Huzur for final orders 
with its recommendations." 

Justice .—Huzur Nyaya Sabha:—The Varisht Court is the 
highest tribunal in the State in judicial matters, but provision 
has been made for the admission of appeals and applications 
against its decisions before the Huzur Nyaya. Sabha subject to 
certain conditions. The Huzur Nyaya Sabha which advises His 
Highness in the exercise of the appellate and revisional jurisdic¬ 
tion, is composed of the Legal Remembrancer, a Judge of the 
Varisht Court not connected with the case under consideration 
and the Huzur Kamdar, but when functions of the Huzur 
Kamdar and the Legal Remembrancer are entrusted to one 
person, one of the Naib Dewans or one of the retired Judges of 
the Varisht Court is invited. The Huzur Nyaya Sabha gener¬ 
ally sits four times in the year. 

The Varisht Court is the highest court of appeal in the 
State in all judicial matters. It has no original jurisdiction as 
elsewhere. There are, as a rule, three Judges in the Varisht 
Court. 

Justice in the districts is carried out by the usual set of 
Courts. In some villages, village rriunsiffs and conciliators 
are empowered to dispose of judicial work. 

District Administration .—According to the latest arrange¬ 
ment, all work dealing with Revenue proper in the five districts 
has been placed under the sar Suba. The cognate branches of 
Survey and Settlement, Barkali or Alienated land, Devasthan, 
assessment of non-agricultural land, etc., have been placed under 
a separate head named Survey and Settlement Superintendent 
who is invested with the powers of Sar Suba over these 
branches. 

Each district is in charge of a Suba. The sub-divisions of 
a district are in charge of subordinate officers. 

Local -Government— L The term u local boards'’ 
includes the village Ranch ayats and the district Panchayats. 
The village Panchay its were established in the State as early as 
in 1891 and the Mahal and Prant panchayats in 1904 under the 
Sthanik Panchayat Act passed in that year. In 1928 a Com. 
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1 was appointed by Government under the Ciiairm^K_ 

r. Stanley Rice I.C.S. (retired) to report on the working of 
Te local boards ia the State, Following the report submitted 
by that Committee, His Highness’ Government introduced 
several important changes in the constitution and working of 
these boards:— 

(1) The taluka local boards or Mahal Panchayats were 
abolished anu their place was taken up Dy taluka advisory 
committees of district boards, 

( 2 ) The district board which had hitherto been more or 
loss a supervising body was converted into a working body with 
finances and a programme of its own. 

(3) The Municipalities and Vishista Panchayats ceased to 
be represented on the district boards, 

(4) The representation was made direct from the people 
on the population basis at one member for a population of 
25,000 with such exceptions as were necessitated by sparseness 
of population in some talukas of the Amreli and Navsari 
districts. 

(51 All purely local works were left to the village 
boards, taking up such work as concern the interests of more 
than one taluka in the whole district. 

(6) The village boards were allowed to have a share 
(two pies in the anna) of the local cess income ; Government 
contribute an amount equal to the amount raised by their own 
taxation. 

Constitution. _The Suba or the Head of the District is 

the President of the district board. The Vice President is in¬ 
variably an elected member. Of the members 2/3 are elected 
and 1/3 nominated by Government, and of the latter one-half 
are nominated from officials and the other half from non¬ 
officials. 

The village boards are presided over by village Patels. 
The number of members in a village board ranges from 6 to 12 
according to the size and population of a village. The propor¬ 
tion of the nominated to the elected members is the same as in 
the district boards. 

2. There are two kinds of Municipalities in the State 
viz. : (I) The Municipalities proper and (11) the B class Munici¬ 
palities. The number of the former which are established in larger 
towns is 11 and of the latter established in smaller towns, 33. 
The constitution of the former is similar to that of the district 
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pities in the Bombay Presidency. They are govern^ 
State Municipal Act of 1905 which is based on the" 
Bombay District Municipalities Act, The President, of the 
Baroda City Municipality is a non-official member of the Munich 
pal it y appointed by Government. Of the District Municipalities 
three viz. : Patau, Amreli and Naosari have been given the 
right ol electing their own president. Other Municipalities 
ate presided over by the divisional Naib Subas. The proportion 
of the elected to the nominated members is as in the case of 
Panchayats two to one. Of the latter one half is nominated 
from the non-officials and the other half from the officials. 

The sources of income for these bodies are either house- 
tax and octroi or the terminal tax. 3. The ** B ’* Class 
Municipalities formerly known as the Vishista Panchayats are a 
miniature form of the Municipalities. They have been establish¬ 
ed in small towns with a population below ten thousand, and 
they combine in themselves the duties and functions of both the 
municipalities and the Village Panchayats. The constitution of 
these bodies is the same as that of the Municipalities except in 
one point viz : that the Vahiwatdar who is the Local Officer is 
the President of these institutions. Like the Municipalities, 
the sources of income are either house.tax or octroi but as the 
realisation from the same is not sufficient to meet their require¬ 
ments, Government have allowed to them in addition all the 
sources of income given to Village Panchayats viz: realisations 
from ground-rent, auction sale of grass and fuel trees and a 
portion of the local cess, accruing from municipal limits. 

All these local institutions are under the control of the Sar 
Suba, the Chief Revenue Officer in the State. 

Review of Progress 1930—’3 1. 

Legislation *—The following important Legislative Mea¬ 
sures were passed during the year. 

(#) The Limitation Act was consolidated and revised. 

(6) (1) The Domicile Act, (2) Prant Panchayat's Elefctions 
Validating Act and, (3) The Divorce Act, were new Acts passed 
during the year, 

( c ) (1) The Sale of goods Act, (2) The Census Act, 
(3) The Copyright Act, (4) The Life Assurance Companies Act, 
(5) The Insurance Companies Act, of British India were applied 
to the State with necessary modifications. 

(cl) (1) Rules relating to the Constitution and working of 
Committees, and (2) Rules relating to the assessment of revenue 
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ad used for non.agricultural purposes, were sets of I 
led during the year. 

The Hindu Divorce Act allows divorces under custom 
which should in future be registered by formal decrees of courts. 
The Act also contains provisions for dissolution of marriage, 
declaration of nullity f judicial separation separate residence etc. 
A Maternity Bill and a Bill to impose restraints on initiation of 
minors are other Bills published for eliciting public opinion as 
well as the recommendations of the committee appointed to 
revise women’s rights to property under Hindu law in 
Baroda. 

Military. —The strength of the army is Artillery 73, Caval¬ 
ry 1055, Infantry 2308 and the Band 57. Total 3,632* Taking 
the regular and irregular forces together, the total cost for the 
maintenance of the army came to Rs. 2355153. 

Excise .The excise revenue was derived from the manu¬ 
facture and sale of country and foreign liquors and from the 
licenses for the sale of toddy and intoxicating and poisonous 
drugs. The duty on country liquor and intoxicating drugs and 
tree-tax on toddy trees also formed part of the excise revenue. 
The system in force for the manufacture and supply of liquor 
was “contract distilling and separate shop system,” except in the 
Amreli district (including Okhamandal) where the ‘‘district 
monopoly system ** is still in force. 

The number of shops were, country liquor 667; toddy 235; 
foreign liquor 27. Besides these, there were tree foot booths. 

The following are the figures of excise revenue during the 
year 1930*31: Manufacture and sale of country liquor Rs. 
1675670 as compared with Rs. 250*2349 the previous year; 
Duty and license fee for the sale of foreign liquors including 
rectified and ' euktuied spirits Rs. 40808, Sale of toddy Rs. 
26992.2 as against Rs. 464001 the previous year; Sale of intoxi¬ 
cating and poisonous drugs Rs. 53803 and Miscellaneous 
Rs. ‘21468. Total Rs. 2061671 as against Rs. 3072172 in 
1929-30. 

Opium, —The sources of opium revenue were : —(a) profit 
on opium issued to licensed vendors for local consumption, (b) 
fees for licenses for retail sale and (c) miscellaneous receipts. 
The manufacture of opium is a State monopoly on the ‘‘ Bengal 
system ”. The issue rate of opium from the depots continued 
to be Rs, 37-8 0 per seer of 40 tolas Rs. 7 being recovered as 
license fee over and above the issue fee. Poppy was cultivated 
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Ihpur, K he ram and Visnagar talukas of the Mehseni 
Applications for permission to cultivate poppy were 
?ed from 41 villages and permits to cultivate it on 748 
big has were given. The juice tendered by the cultivators was 
273 maunds as against 183 maunds the previous year- The 
cultivators are required to sell the whole produce to the Govern¬ 
ment at a fixed rate. The rate fixed for the year was Rs. 5 per 
seer for the best quality juice. The actual consumption of 
opium during the year was 10248 Jbs. as against 11171 lbs. in 
the preceding year. The financial results of the sale of opium 
in the State during the year are as follows—Cost of production 
Rs. 104452; amount realised from licensed vendors Rs. 446311. 
Profit to the State Rs. 341859. 

Customs: —There was an increase of Rs. 121343 in the 
customs revenue for the year, the total income being Rs. 1634587 
The increase was mainly under customs revenue realised at Port 
Ok ha. 

Salt —The salt arrangements for the Baroda, Kadi and 
Navsari district remained the same as in previous years. 

There were salt deposits in five villages of the Kodinar 
taluka. The monopoly for each village was auctioned out and 
given on lease for three years from August 1929. The total 
income realised from these amounted to Rs. 215. During the 
year 2200 maunds of salt were manufactured. At Okhamandal 
salt weighing 475580 Bengal maunds were manufactured, the 
larger portion of which was sent to Bengal. 

Municipalities The gross income of all the Munici¬ 
palities in the State was Rs. 1367293 against Rs. 1328776 in 
the ytar 1929-’30. The expenditure was Rs. 1245944. 

The main sources of income of these bodies are either a 
house tax or octroi or both. The incidence of taxation in the 

city ot Baroda comes Rs. 4—-0_7 per head of taxation and 

that cf other Municipalities Rs. 2— 5—4 . 

The Baroda Municipality celebrated its silver jubilee in the 
month of March 1931. 

Agriculture :—In the agricultural section are included the 
following activities (a) agricultural farm; (b) the Palace dairy 
and cattle breeding farm; (c) propaganda in the districts, and 
(d) agricultural education. 

There are three agricultural stations in charge of the 
department at Baroda, Jagudan and Amreli, in Baroda, Kadi 
and Amreli districts respectively. 
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Phe main work on the Baroda farm consisted in fert^ 
on cotton, tobacco, bajri, potato, onions ; cultural tests in 
cotton, bajri, wheat and in the horticultural section figs, chiclcoos 
grapevines, santras, mosambis and some types of guavas. The 
main work on the Jagudan farm is of maintaining a supply of 
pure seed of Pusa wheats. There is also a v small horticultural 
section. In Amreli farm the tests are for finding out suitable 
strains of crops like cotton, bajri, Jowar, wheat, groundnut and 
sugarcane. A fruit culture section has been added. 

Propaganda work is achieving its objects as agriculturists 
are adopting the modern methods and implements. 

There are agricultural schools at Baroda and at Katbor in 
Navsari District. 

Industries; —13 cotton mills and 1 woollen mill were 
working during the year and the number of cotton bales consu¬ 
med was 62485. Dwarka Cement factory produced 15522 tons 
of Cement and the Okha Salt works produced 1698.5 tons of 
Salt. The Udaipur stone quarries produced road metal and 
stone chips for asphalt.roads. Calico-printing is taught and 
demonstrations carried on. Hand spinning centres have been 
opened at Bahial and Vadnagar. 

The number of factories subject to control under the 
Factory Act was 133 and the total number of operatives 19271 
including 3742 women and 1114 children. Welfare work is 
carried on in some of the Mills. 

Private capital to the extent of over Rs, 125 lakhs has 
been invested in the major industries in the State. 

Co-operative Societies: —The total number of Societies 
was 1047 with a membership 38638. The working capital, 
deposits and reserve funds were respectively Rs. 7140680, 
Rs. 3445502 andf Rs. 887207. 

Sanction has been given to establish a Co-operative land 
mortgage loan Society. There were four Co-operative banks at 
Baroda, Mehsana, Petlad and Damuagar and two Co-operative 
Banking Unions at Navsari and Kodinar. The 4 agricultural 
pedhis at Bhadran, Vyara, Amreli and Songadh financed 
co-operative societies as well as individual Khatedars. Others 
are 28 cotton sale societies, 13 milch cattle societies and 28 
societies for the consolidation of scattered holdings. There 
were 4 Power pump societies, 1 Water works society, 39, 
village, urban and students stores, 4 Social reform societies, 
4 Housing Societies and 11 thrift societies for women. 
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ailwavs .The total capital outlay on the railway systems 
Tw ned by the State was over Rs. 503 lakhs. The toial mileage 
of railways owned by the State is 707*59 of which 21*42 miles 
is broad gauge, 330*44 miles metre gauge and 355 ?3 narrow 
gauge. Of these 355*73 miles are worked by the B. B. and 
C. I., 37*25 by the Jamnagar Dwarka Railway and 37*22 by the 
Gondal State Railway, 

EDUCATION : —The total number of educational institutions 
was 2735 as against 2742 of the previous year the decrease 
being due to some of the inefficient higher primary schools 
being closed. The number of pupils was 242585. The per¬ 
centage of males under instruction to the total male population 
was 14T and the percentage of females 8-8. The College had 
911 on the rolls. 

Classes for the Indian Women’s University Course were 
attached to the Maharani High School for girls at Baroda. 

The number of Government High Schools continued to be 
the same as in the previous year, i.e., 15 inclusive of the 
Maharani Girls’ High School in Baroda. Besides these, there 
were 9 aided high schools; 3 in Baroda and one each at 
Dharmaji, Navsari, Gandev, Vaso, Nar and Kadi. The 
number of Anglo Vernacular schools both Government and 
aided was 35 including 7 mixed schools. There were also 2 
aided higher standard classes and 5 unaided and 20 unaide- 
A. V. schools and classes. 

The total number of scholars in all educational institutions 
was 231004. In the primary department there were 208736 in 
public institutions and 5128 in private institutions. The total 
number of girls* schools was 311 with a strength of 38986 pupils. 
In .addition there were 51795 girls reading in mixed 
schools. 

There were besides 2 training Colleges, including one for 
women, one Ayurvedic Pathasala at Patan, 3 industrial schools, 
one Kalabhavan, one Raj Keeya Sanskrit Pathasala, one 
reformatory, 5 Sanskrit schools and 2 deaf and dumb schools. 
There are also 13 private special institutions attended by 2725 
pupils. 

The year was characterised by much activity in the field 
of elementary education. Single teacher schools were amalgamate 
ed with bigger ones, more compulsion was introduced and more 
attention v/as paid to the training of teachers. Inspecting staif 
has been increased. 
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There were 201 Government Antyaja schools. S 
%ols are run for the forest tribes, Muhammadans and 
Waghers, Physial education has been provided for. 

The annual aggregate value of state scholarships is 
Rs, 23607. 

Libraries ; The Central Library has? 93849 Volumes. 
There were besides 45 town libraries., 728 village libraries and 
210 reading rooms. Training classes for librarians were opened 
at Kadi and Mehsana. Mew manuscripts were acquired during 
the year by the Oriental Institute and the total number at the 
end of the year was 13724, Gaik wad’s Oriental series con. 
tinned to make good progress. 

Medical Relief ; The total number of medical institu¬ 
tions in the State was* 93. The State General Hospital has 
279 beds. Malaria is the chief sanitary problem of the State 
and a special officer has been appointed tor this purpose. 
Sanitaiy propaganda is being carried on. 

Baroda Budget for 1930-\31. 

(Actuals : Figures in Lakhs) 

Receipts. 

Land Revenue 
Miscellaneous taxes 
Forests 
Excise 
Customs 
Stamps 
Registration 
Tribute 
Interest 

Village panfchny«j| f 
Vishistha Panchayats 
Opium 
Railways 
Electric 
Irrigation 
Khangi 

Judicial Fees and Fines 
Central Administration 
Education 
Police 
jail 


Rs. 

Disbursements 

Rs. 

117-48 

Land Revenue 

23*30 

5-46 

Taxes 

*27 

2-96 

Forests 

T35 

22-49 

Excise (including salt) 

2-26 

14*47 

Stamps 

91 

1205 

Registration 

*62 

1-75 

Interest 

‘38 

6-37 

Customs 

'55 

16-94 

Central Administration 

9*58 

•96 

Opium 

•63 

•22 

Palace (Khangi) 

26*15 

4-46 

Shrimant Y u v a r a j 


13-50 

Kumar Pratapsing 


3-34 

Kao’s expenditure ... 

3*70 

•06 

Judicial 

5 52 

•12 

Police 

14*20 

•63 

jail 

*89 

•17 

Education 

34*84 

6-44 

Medical 

6*82 

•17 

Panchayats 

1*2 

•16 

Public Works 

36*04 
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Baroda Budget 193G-’3I ( Continued .) 
(Actuals : Figures in Lakhs) 



RECEIPTS' 

Rs. 

Disbursements 

Rs, 

Public Works 

2-33 

Army 

23*42 

Medical 

•80 

Ecclesiastical 

2*02 

Army 

* -10 

Govt, Industrial 


Sanitation 

•50 

Concerns 

2*03 

Agriculture 

•19 

Pension 

6*37 

Commerce (including 


Extraordinary 

*12 

Cooperative Dept.) ... 

•16 

Cooperative 

-51 

Govt Industrial Concerns *61 

Sanitation 

•72 

Miscellaneous 

2473 

Agriculture 

P35 



Nemnook Assam? 

5*62 



Commerce 

*66 



Subsidy to Local Boards 

3-92 



Miscellaneous 

23*08 

Total ... 

259-66 

Total ... 239-03 


BAR W AM 

Mohan Singh 11 1794—1839 * Minority Administration 1894—1910 

Jaswant Singh 1839-1861 ; 1873-1880 H. H, Rarna Sir Ranjit Singh 1910 
Indrajit Singh 1880—1894 

Barwani State is a guaranteed Chiefship in Central India, 
bounded on the north by Dhar State and on the south and west 
by Kbandesh district and on the east by Indore. The State 
falls internally into two sub-divisions, that of the Narbadda 
valley which is fertile and the remainder of the State which is 
rough and hilly, The population is 141UO which is 17,4 p. c. 
increase over 1921 population, of whom 50 per cent are Hindus, 
43 per cent Animists or Bhilalas and Mussulmans about 4000. 
Almost the entire population is composed of jungle tribes, who 
live on agriculture and cattle breeding. The total area is 1178 
square miles in which there are 333 villages and one town, 
Barwani the capital is 93 miles by road from Mhow the nearest 
railway station. There are about 12Q miles of metalled roads. 
Traffic passes through Jalwania. The State is divided into 4 
pargannas, each in charge of a Kamasdar with headquarters at 
Anjad, Pansemal, Silawad and Rajpur. There are six post 
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:ej .Ifi the State. The State pays no tribute to any Da; 


contributes Rs. 3389 towards the up keep of the Ma! 


Kftbcorps. The revenue is Rs. 1031000. The chief crops 
are jo war, bajra, cotton, til, maize and wheat. There is a High 
School and about 34 other schools. 

The Ruler is Captain H. II. JRana Sir Ran jit Singh, 
K. C. I. E„ who was born in December 1888 and succeeded to 
the gadi in December 1894. 


BASH AH R 


Bash ah r is one of the Simla Mill States with an area of 
3820 square miles containing 70 villages. On the overthrow ol 
the Gurkha power in 1815, the British Government confirmed 
the Raja of Bashahr by a sanad in possession of all his terri¬ 
tories subject to the payment of a tribute. The population is 
86077 (1921 Census) and the revenue Rs. 334000, the chief 
sources being land and forests, i he forests have been leased 
to the British Government for Rs. J00O0 per annum. The 
tribute which was originally Rs. 22500 was in 1847 reduced to 
Rs. 5910 a$ compensation for the abolition of transit duties. 

The Ruler is Raja Padam Singh who was born in 1873 and 
succeeded to the gadi in August 1914. 


BENARES 


Benares Estate comprises the tahsils of Gangapur in 
Benares district and Korh or Badobi and Chakia in Mirzapur 
district, United Provinces. Besides this the Maharaja owns a 
large ar^a of Zamindari land in the districts of Benares, Ghazi. 
pur, Ballia, Jaipur, Allahabad, Mirzapur and Shahabad 
! Bengal). The tofai area is 875 square miles. In 1794 owing 
to the maladministration of the estates which had accumulated 
under the Raja of Benares, an agreement was concluded by 
which the lands held by the Raja in his own right which were 
granted to him by the British Government were separated from 
the rest of the province. The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government, and an annual income of one lakh 
of rupees was assured to the Ra ja while the former constituted 
the Domains. On the 1st April 1911 these Domains be¬ 
came a State consisting of the pargannas of Bhadohi and 
Chakia with the town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
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The Maharajah’s powers are those of a ruling C 
to certain conditions. The population of the Statejjs] 
and the revenue Rs. 2009000. The strength 
lumy is Cavalry 30, Infantry 775. 

Chief Secretary is Khan Bahadur Saiyad Ahmad 
Hasan C. I. E. 

Ruler :—U* Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.S. I./G.C.LE., L.L,D., who was born in 
November 1855 and was installed in the gadi in February 1889 
died in 1931. He was succeeded by his son H. H. Maharajah 
Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur who was born in November 
1874. He was invested with ruling powers by H. E. Sir Mal¬ 
colm Hailey on 16th February 1932* 


Ranjit Singh 1776—1805 
Randhir Singh 1805—18)'3 
Baldeo Sirigh 1823 . 1825 
Regency*. Rani 1825.. 1826 
Council of Regency 1826 . 1835 
Balwant Singh 1835 . 1853 


BHARATPUR 

Council of Regency 1853.., 1871 
Jawaat Siagh 1853’“1893 
Ram Singh 1893 1900 

Council of Administration 1900 . 1903 
H H. Sri Kishsm Singh 1900 . 1929 
Minority Administration 1929 


Bharatpur State has an atea of 1993 square miles and lies 
at the North East of Rajputana. Parts of the western and 
north eastern frontiers ate hilly. Ihe principal rivers are the 
Banganga, the Gambhir, Kakand and Ruparel. Bands have 
been laid across the river to dam water for irrigation purposes. 

The State is divided into the two circles of Bharatpur 
and Dig, each containing 4 tabsils • namely Bayana, Bharatpur, 
Rupbas in tile former; and Dig, Kaman, and Nadbai in the 
latter- The number of towns and villages is 1302. 

The population of the State is 486254 of whom over 80 p.c. 
are Hindus and about 18 p.c. Mussulmans. The most numerous 
caste is that of Chamars who form 16 p.c. of the total. Next 
come the Jats who form ]5 p.c.; the Brahmins number 10 p.c. 

The lauguages spoken are mainly Brij Bhasha, one of the 
principal dialects of Western Hindi, and Mewati, one of the 
four main groups of Rajasthani. 

More than 58 p.c. of the people live by agriculture and 
15 p.c. in such industries as cotton weaving and spinning, 
leatherwork, poUery,‘carpentry etc. 

The soil taken as a whole is probably superior to that of 
almost any other state in Rajputana; the territory has further 
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24 inches annual 
its area protected 


fir 

id by 


antages of a good rainfall—about 
having more than two fifths of 
wells or benefited by annual inundations. 

Nearly one-fifth of the area is uncultivable, consisting 
chiefly of forests, hills, grass preserves, rivers, roads, and the 
sites of towns and villages. The chief crops are bajra jowar, 
gram, barley, wheat and cotton. 

Copper and iron are found in the hills in the south. The 
famous sandstone quarries at Bansi Paharpur furnished 
materials for the most celebrated monuments of the Moghal 
dynasty at Agra, Delhi, and Fatehpur Sikri, as well as for the 
beautiful palaces at Dig. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs 34 lakhs. 

The B. B. Sc C. I. Meter Gauge runs for about 33 miles 
through the centre of the State from east to west. The 
C awn pore—Achnera branch of the same railway passes through 
an outlying portion of the State in Muttra district. The Broad 
Gauge crosses the Meter Gauge at Bharatpur Junction and 
runs on to Muttra 

The present Maharaja is His Highness Maharaja Shri 
Brijendra Sawai Brijendra Singh Ji Bahadur Bahadur Jung 
(Minor), 

The State is administered by a Council presided over by 
Major H. W. C. Robson G.B-E. I.A. The following are the 
Members of the’Council of State and Secretaries. 

Rao Raja Raghunath Singh—Senior Member. 

Capt. Kr. Hira Singh—Member. 

Rai Bahadur Pt, Brijjiwan Dal, B.A.I.S.O, judicial Mernb. 

Mr. R. L. Batra b.a. ll.b. Revenue Member. 

There are three .Secretaries as follows :— 

Mr. j! Shelly M.C. Chief Engineer & Secretary in P W.D ( 

Mr. N. D. Chokra. Financial Secretary. 

Mr. R. C, Bhatnagar, Secretary to President & Council. 

BHAVNAGAR. 

Minority Administration 1871—*1878 
Takhyt Singhi 1871-1896 
Biiavsinghi Takhatsinghi 1896... 1919 
Council of Administration 1919 . 1931 
H. H. Maharajah Krishna KumarMiigh 
[Bhavsinglii 1919 

The State of Bhavnagar lies at the head and west side of 
the Gulf of Cambay in the peninsula of Kathiawad, It was 


Akherajji 1764—1772 
Wakhatsinghi 1772—1816 
Vajesinghi 1816... 1852 
Akherajji Ill 1852—1854 
Jaswantsiughi 1854 ..1871 
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in 1723 by Bhdvsinhji. The State is divided in 
cts, viz., Daskroi^ Sihor, Mahuva, Kundla, Lilia, Umr 
fad, Gadhada, Talaja and Port Albert Victor. The aspect at 
the country differs widely in different places, btirig in some 
parts, such as Bhal f a mere salt flat, in Lilia a rich plain of 
black soil, while parts of the $ihcr range and the hills in the 
Kundla and other districts, show a country almost mountainous. 
The climate, especially of the southern coast, is exceedingly 
pleasant, and the heat in the hottest portion is not comparable 
with the Gujarat mainland. The area of the State is about 
2,800 square miles. 

Population* —The population is 499892 which is an 
increase of 17*2 p.e. over the 1921 population. Out of the total 
population about 86 per cent are Hindus, about 8 per cent are 
Mussulmans. There^re also Jains, Parsis, Christians, and Jews. 

TRIBUTE ;—The State pays an annual tribute of Rs. 
1,28,060 to the British Government, Rs. 3,581 as 8, as pesk 
kashi to Bfcroda, and its. 22 858 Zortalbi to Junagadh. 

Ruler: —The Ruler is H. H. Maharaj Shri Krishna 
Kumarsinghi Bhavsinghi who was born on 19th May 1912 and 
succeeded to the gadi on 8th July 1919. He was invested with 
ruling powers in 1931. 

The Prime Minister is Sir Prabashankar D. Pattani. 

The State has a Peopled Representative Assembly with a 
membership of 45. 

Revenue and Expenditure .—The average annual 
revenue is over one crore of rupees and the expenditure nearly 
Rs. 87 lakhs. The chief sources of income are land revenue 
and customs. 

Liquor: —The manufacture, import and sale of country 
liquor has been prohibited in the State : and the import and sale 
of foreign liquor is now prohibited except for medical aud special 
purposes for which a store of liquor has been opened under the 
supervision of the Medical Department. 

Justice; —The number and constitution of the Criminal 
Courts in the State remained the same as in the previous year, 
viz., 9 Magistrates Courts and L Courts of Sessions, besides 2 
Courts of Appeal. For Civil justice there were H Courts of 
Original Jurisdiction and 3 of Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Municipalities; —The control of the Bhavnagar City 
Municipality is handed over to the people under resolution 
No, 239 of Samvat 1979. The administration is conducted 
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the guidance aud control of a general body of 35 comTms7 
tiers consisting of 17 elected by 9 ordinary wards and 3 
elected by one special ward ; 10 nominated by the Darbar ; and 
5 co-opted by the 30 commissioners thus elected and nominated. 
The City Municipality elects its own President. 

Besides the Bhavnagar City Municipality there are 9 


Municipalities in the Mahals, 
ed as Darbari institutions at 
Municipalities are under the 


These latter are being maintain. 
State expense. The District 
control of an Officer styled the 
President, Mahal Municipalities, and their affairs are m anaged 
fcy committees of official and non-official members, the latter 
being periodically selected by the President. Mahal Munici¬ 
palities, from among General Bodies of members nominated by 
the Darbar. Each of the Mahal Municipalities has a Secretary 
who assists the Committee. 

Ports ; _Besides Bhavnagar the State possesses the follow¬ 
ing Ports: (a) Mahuva and the subordinate Ports of (1) Kat- 
pur, (2) Nicol, (3) Dayal, (4) Gad had a, (5) Kaisar, (6) Naip, 
(7) Doha, and (8) Kotda • (b) Katbivadar, now called Port 
Albert Victor ; (c) Pipavav ; (d) Talaja (Sul tan pur) ; (e)Jhanj. 
mer'(not in use now) ; and (f) Sonrai. JBy virtue of the treaty of 
1860 with the British Government, the State enjoys the full 
benefits of a British Port; and according to an agreement of 
1863 all the other Ports have many important rights of British 
Ports given to them. 

Agriculture :~Tbe Agricultural Department of the State 
conducted its activities under the following heads (1) District 
propaganda (2) Experimental Farm at Dhola (3) Vernacular 
Agriculture School (4) Distribution of good seed (5) Populari¬ 
zation of Improved agriculturdl implements and (6) Blasting and 
boring operations. 

Industries .The State has several ginning factories, cotton 
presses, spinning and weaving mills, oil mills, saw factories. 
Hand weaving shows signs of revival. Woollen blankets/car¬ 
pets, toys, copperwork, are some of the other industries of the 
people. 

Railway-.— The Railway which was the first enterprise of 
its kind in Kathiawad was built in 1877 and has a mileage of 
289.83 besides 42-91 miles of sidings. Further extensions are 
in progress. 

i he State Bank :—The deposits of the Savings Bank was 
nearly Rs. 1 crore and 85 lacs. These deposits are drawn from 


e 
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l('t)to]e of Bhavnagar and other States, from British ft 
'ram places like Zanzibar, British East Africa, Strait 



Settlements The accounts of the State Bank have always been 
kept separate from the State accounts. The Bank does the 
work of the State treasury, and as such receives all State 
monies, allowed the use without interest of ail surplus State 
Funds in return for this Treasury work. Step-, have been taken 
to ensure that when Bank funds are required for State purposes 
the matter will be reported to the Council and arrangement made 
for a regular loan from the Bank. 

In addition to doing the State Treasury work, the Bank 
deals with the following business. ( 1 ; Savings Banks Deposits. 
(2) Fixed Deposits, (3) Loans to merchants and mulgrasias, 
etc. (4) Investments. (5) Current accounts, and (6) Exchange 
work with Bombay. 

Medical Relief :—The total number of medical institu¬ 
tions in the State was 23, comprising 3 Hospitals and 20 dispen¬ 
saries. A Travelling Doctor provides medical relief in the 
villages. Ayurvedic medicines are provided along with other 
medicines in the State dispensaries. 

Education: —The Educational institutions of the State 
consist o< 1 Arts College, 4 High Schools, 14 Middle Schools 
256 Ptimary Schools and 14 Aided Schools. There are 70 
Indigenous Schools.attended by 4,400 pupils. The percentage 
of pupils under instruction to the population of school going 
age is 7I’5. To the total population, the percentage is 6-7^ 

1 here is an average of one institution per 1$ villages. Besides 
spending liberally upon education in the State, the Durbar 
maintains a number of pupils at several Institutions outside 
Bhavnagar, as well as in the State. 

Girl students of the State number 4848. Needle work, 
embroidery and drawing are taught to the girls. Sewing 
machines are provided in the Girls Schools in the 
districts. 

Special facilities are provided for the education of pupils of 
the depressed classes. 

Hostels for their s'tudents are being opened by the various 
communities. There are 17 such hostels. 


The State donates Rs. 10,COO to any community that collects 
Rs. 541,0(^5 for education, 
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rny BHOPAL 

_Dost Mohammed 1709—1740 Regency. Secumlor Begum 1847 — 1859 

W.mi Mahomed 1805 — 1816 Ruler ; Secunder Begum 185^—18:i8 

Nazar Mahomed Khan 1816—1818 Shah Jehan Begum 1868 —1901 
Regency \ Qudsia Begum H.H Sulfan Jahan Begum 1901—1926 

jehangir Mahomed Khan 1837—1841 H.H. Nawab Sikander Kluin 19'26. 
Regent Fauzdar Mahomed Khan 1844—1847 

The founder of the Bhopal State, which ranks second 
(after Hyderabad) among all the Mobammadan States in India, 
was Sardar Dost Mohammad Khan, an Afghan of the Mirazi 
Khel, 'who came to India about 1708 and died in 1740, after 
taking advantage of the disorders which followed the death of 
the Emperor Fanukhsier to establish his independent authority 
in Bhopal and the neighbouring country. 

Twice in the 18th century and again in 1813 the State thus 
founded was in danger of extinction ; first when the peshwa 
13aji Rao, while returning from Delhi, obtained on behalf of the 
Emperor a relinquishment of most of the Nawab’s possessions 
in Malwa • secondly when the Bhopal territories were overrun 
by bands of Pindaris and were also invaded by the Raja of 
Nagpur, The famous siege of Bhopal by this Raja, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Maharaja of Scindhia, took place in 1813. During 
this critical period the State was defended and preserved by 
Nawab Wazir Mohammad, who may be regarded as its second 
founder. He died in 18.16 and it was with his son and successor, 
Nawab Nazar Mohammad Khin, that Treaty relations were 
established by the British Government. Following a close 
alliance in 1817 for the purposes of the. Pindari war, a formal 
treaty, which has ever since regulated the relations of the State 
with the Government of India, was concluded in 1818. The 
rather eomplicaU d j history of subsequent successions to the 
Bhopal Masnad, which led to the eventual succession of the 
famous Nawab Sikander Begam, need not be recorded here, 
though mention should be made of the signal services rendered 
by her during the Mutiny, which led to the regrant of the 
Bairasia Pargana, originally acquired by Sardar Dost Moham¬ 
mad Khan in 1709. 

Sikander Begam was succeeded at her death in 1868 by 
her daughter, Shah Jahan Begam, who was succeeded in turn 
by her daughter, Sultan Jahan Begam, in 1901. This distin¬ 
guished Ruler abdicated in 1926 in favour of her youngest son, 
the two elder sons being deceased. 
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t to Hyderabad, Bhopal is the most important MubimT 
State in India. Its territory is comprised in one compact 
■lock with an area of 6902 square miles and forms the eastern 
end of the Malwa plateau. South of the State lies the main 
line of the Vindhya mountains. From these bills flow numer¬ 
ous streams northwards. The Narbada and its tributaries water 
the valley south of the great range. Two large lakes afford an 
ample supply of water to the City and the surrounding country. 
Sandstone quarried from the hills are of great economic value, 
Sanchi, famous for its Buddhist Stupa, is in the State. 
Scattered throughout are numerous ancient forts. 

The population of the State is 729955, an increase of 5 
p. c. on the 1921 population, of whom 73 per cent are Hindus, 
14 p. c. Animists, and 13 p c. Mussulmans. In Bhopal City 
the Mussulman element largely predominates. 

Kulhr : — The Ruler is Lt. Col. H. H. Sikander Saulat 
IftikhuruLMulk Nawab Muhammad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
Cr, C. I. E., C. S. T, C. V, O. who was born in September 1894 
and succeeded his mother in May 1926. 

Constitution. 


The Government of the State is conducted under the 
personal direction of His Highness the Ruler with the assist¬ 
ance and advice of an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
The Executive Council is composed ot His Highness Ministers, 
who are Known as Mushir-ul-Mahams and are entrusted with 
the control of the different departments, while the Legislative 
Council consists of 24 elected and nominated members. 

The present constitution associating the people with the 
administration of the country was proclaimed on Februaiy 4, 
1922, providing for an Executive Council of Ministers, called 
the Council of the Bhopal State, and a Legislative Council. 

The function of the Council of the Bhopal State, usually 
called the State Council, was defined as that of assisting Htr 
Highness,the Ruler # in the administration of the State by dispes. 
ing of certain classes of business assigned to it, and by advising 
Her Highness on other matters reserved for her orders. 

The Legislative Council is composed of twenty.four mem¬ 
bers, nominated and elected as follows : 

I. Nominated members ... ... 16 

(a) Official 14 

(b) Non-offlcial 2 
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/ Elected Members 

X/ Representing cultivators ... 4 

Representing Trade and Commerce 2 
Representing the town of Bhopal 2 
The franchise is based on property and educational quali¬ 
fication and is confined to men of over 21 years of age. 

Powers and Duties.— The Legislative Council has the 
right of interpellation and of moving resolutions on matters of 
public concern* It can enact and amend laws except those 
relating to itself, the High Court', d he Army and Official 
Secrets, It cannot legislate for a sentence of death being 
pronounced or executed except in accordance with the Shariat 
of Islam, and it is also debarred, except with the approval of 
His Highness the Ruler, from making or taking into consider¬ 
ation any laws affecting, 

(c?) the religion or religious rites or usages of any class of 
persons in the Bhopal State, (b) the relations of the Govern- 
inent of Bhopal with the Government of India or the Indian 
States, or ( c ) any matters governed by treaties, conventions or 
agreements between the Government of Bhopal and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, r 

Every bill as passed by the Council, is submitted for the 
assent of His Highness the Ruler, who before granting or with, 
holding the same, may cause the bill to be returned to the 
Council for re consideration. 

The annual estimates of the Revenue and Expenditure of 
the State are laid before the Council and members are entitled 
to offer suggestions, which are bodily submitted to His High¬ 
ness for consideration in the course of according his final 
sanction to the estimates. 

The StaJk Council ' 'The present members oi the State 

Council are: 

A li mart a bat Mr. J. F. Dyer, C I.E.. I.C.S , President, State 
Council and 'Revenue Member. Alimartabat, Rai Bahadur, 
Raja Oudh Naraiu Bisarya, ba., Member for Finance, Law •j' 
Justice, and Public Works Departments. Alimartabat Nasirul. 
Mulk, Syed Ltakat Alt, m.a , ll.b., Member, Robkari Khas- 
Alimartabat, Major H. De. N. Lucas, Army Member. Ah. 
Alartabat, Rafiul Qadr, Ziaul Uloom, Mufti Anwarul Haq, m.a., 

Member for Public Health and Education Department. 

The Judiciary:—T he High Court which was estabiishsi. 
in 1922 >s the highest tribunal in the State, and has revisions! 
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y»on over all courts of law subordinate to it. In certail 
^to^rfonal cases, and with the permission of the High Court, 
appeals lie to tlie Holer, who in respect of those appeals, is 
advised by his Judicial Council. The High Court has 3 judges. 
The lower Civil Courts are in charge of District Munsifts, 
Subordinate judges and District. Judges. Magistrates of the 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Class and'Sessions Judges hear criminal cases. 
The number of Civil Courts in the State exclusive of the 
Judicial Council and the High Court are 33. 

Land Revenue- Since 1929 the Mustajiri has been 
replaced by the ryotwari system. All tenants now hold lands 
directly from the State with absolute permanence of tenure so 
long as the assessment is regularly paid. The assessment is 
collected by patels ot headmen, who receive a commission on a 
sliding scale averaging 4 p. c. on all payments made by them 
into the treasury Patels are elected from among the resident 
cultivators of the village. 

Education :—There are two high schools 5 middle schools 
and 164 primary schools for boys, one middle school and 
8 primary schools for girls. There are also two technical 
schools, one for boys and another for girls. Compulsory 
primary education is enforced in Bhopal city. Education has 
always been free in the State. Scholarships are granted to 
State subjects and others for the prosecution of higher studies in 
British India and abroad. 

Agriculture Considerable attention has been paid to¬ 
wards obtaining high yields of wheat under dry cultivation. 
Research work has also been done in connection with cotton 
and sugar cane. Better quality of sugar is obtained at low cost. 

Cooperative Societies: —01 the 1094 Societies, 89 are 
Seed Grain Societies, 24 Non-agricultural Credit and 981 Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Societies. The total membership is 18719, paid 
up share capital Rs. 1,20,260 and Reserve Fund Rs. 5,19,028. 

Medical:—I n addition to the Prince of Wales Hospital, 
there are one Zenana Hospital and 4 branch Allopathic Hos¬ 
pitals in the city and 5 hospitals in the Muffassil. There were 
4 Unani Hospitals in Bhopal City and 32 in the Muffassil. 
There are also a few travelling dispensaries. 

Communications; —Municipal roads amount to 60 miles in 
length and in the rest of the State there are 232 miles of good 
roads. In the portion of the I tarsi Bhopal section of the G.I.P 
Railway, the State section commences-at mid-stream of the 
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da liver, a distance of little over 44 miles. The se 



:n Bhopal and Rhilsa though lying in Bhopal Stale does 
yet belong to the State, The Bhopal-Parbuti section 
(32 miles) of the Bhopal-Ujjain Branch is owned by the State, 
Excise; —Prohibition was introduced 


was found a failure and aDandoned in June 


in May 1921. It 
1927. The actual 


consumption of liquor from 1st October J 927 to 30th September 
1928 was 19059 proof gallons; Ganja 853 seers; bhang 299 
seers ; oharas 305 seers. The number of opium shops was 188. 
The quantity of opium sold in 19;7-28 was 4129 seers. 

Budget Estimate, 1931.1932. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Land Revenue 

34,90,973 

Refunds and Draw. 

Stamps 

1,29,537 

backs 

Excise 

3,14,262 

Assignment and 

Customs 

8,61,587 

Compensation 

Local Boards 

22,122 

Land Revenue 

Forests 

2,51,455 

Stamps 

Registration 

5,325 

Excise 

Investments 

55,952 

Customs 

justice 

25,493 

Municipal grants ... 

Jails ... 

2,618 

15,900 

Forests 

Police 

Registration 

Education 

10,576 

Telephones 

Medical 

1,240 

General Administra¬ 

Scientific and other 


tion 

Minor Departments 

8,143 

Justice 

Public Works and 

Jails 

Irrigation 

23,150 

Police 

Stationery and Prin¬ 


Education 

ting 4 — 

Miscellaneous 

5,600 

Ecclesiastical 

13,126 

Medical 

Railways 

4,00,000 

Political 

Minor Departments. 

Total ... 

56,37,051 

Karkhanas 


State Stores 
Mansabs, Annuities 
and Pensions 
Stationery and Prin¬ 
ting 

Public Works and 
Irrigation 


Rs. 


50,000 


3,68,596 

4.000 

19,241 

1.12,451 

1,87,482 

1,12,754 

1,119 

13.004 


4,64,584 

1,79,970 

67,325 

3,82,182 

3,60,205 

1,16,377 

2,03,407 

10,800 

86,800 

65,732 

43,879 


5,53,038 


67,925 

7,08,492 
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Budget Estimate, I&3M93 2~~(Cont$?u#$ 

Expenditure. 
Military 
Civil List 
Ceremonials 
State Guests 
Orphanage 
Miscellaneous 
Reserve 
Agriculture and 
Veterinary Depart¬ 
ments 


5L 


Rs. 

9,07,472 

1,60,000 

30,000 

35,766 

3,000 

7,820 

1,87,500 


34,773 


Total ... 54,45,694 


BHOR 

In 1697 Rajaram, the son of Shivaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta Empire, appointed Shankaraji Narayan for services 
tendered to the office of “ Pant Sachiv’’ or Minister, one of the 
8 hereditary Ministers of the btate. The appointment was 
accompanied by a grant of land and the Stale of Bhor was thus 
founded. On the lapse of the Satara State in 1849, the Pant 
Sachiv became a tributary of the British Government. 

The tribute annually payable to the British Government is 
Rs. 10 ( 000 in Chandwad coin, of which Rs. 4,684 is actually 
paid in cash and the balance set off on account of elephant 
subsidy. 

Bhor lies in the poona Political Agency with an area of 
925 square miles. From the Mahadev Hills in Sahara District, 
the State stretches north-west over the Western Ghats in the 
south-west of Poona. 

The chief rivers are the Mutha, the Nira and the Arnba. 
The area of forests is 104 square miles. The principal crops 
are rice and nagli. There are 483 villages and one town, the 
latter, Bhor being the capital. The population is 141570. 

The State is entirely agricultural, there being no manu¬ 
factures or industries of any importance. Trade in rice and 
myrabolam is carried on to a small extent and also trade in teak 
and other wood, 

Bhor has a Legislative Council. It is proposed to introduce 
some changes in its constitution. 
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ere are nine British Post Offices, and two tde^j 
in the State. The total number of patients treated at the 
State dispensary was 40,662. As a result of anti-epidemic 
measures there was very little cholera in the State and no out¬ 
break of smallpox. 

There are 66 schools in the State with 2,871 pupils. The 
daily average attendance is 2,813. The number of pupils 
attending the Bhor High School is 206- 

The gross revenue based on an average of the past five 
years is Rs 698236. 

During the year 1931 the Government of Bombay removed 
the last vestige of restriction on the powers enjoyed by the State 
by giving the Darbar authority to try without the consent of the 
Political Agent persons who are not subjects of the State 
charged with offences punishable with death. 

Dfwan Kao Bahadur Anjangaokar who was Dewan forfive 
years has been succeeded by Rao Saheb M. M. Hulyal. 

Ruler is Meherban Shrimant Raghunatharao Shankarrao 
who was born in 1878 and succeeded to the g-adi in July 1922. 


BIJAWAR 

The ruling family is descended from Birsing Deo. a grand¬ 
son of Chhatrasal. In 1811 a sanad was granted to Katan 
Singh who was required to subscribe to a deed of allegiance. 

^Bijawar is in Central India under the Bundelkhand Agency 
with an area of 973 square miles. It contains two separate 
tracts, one consisting of 3 pargannas and another of the isolated 
parganna of Karaia. The spurs of the Parma range covered 
with jungle spread over the former portion. The chief 
livers are the lihasan and the Ken with their tributaries The 
State is well known for its varieties of sandstones. Rich deposits 
of a peculiar iron ore are also met with. Some diamond mines 
situated in the Panna diamond bearing tract belong to this State. 
Forests occupy 429 square miles 

Bijawar, the capital is 12 miles by metalled road from 
Mahatgawan on the Chhatarpur,Saugor high road and 43 miles 
thence from Harpalpur station of the Jhansi—Manikpur branch 
of the G.I.P. Railway, 

There are 343 villages and one. town. The population is 
1,15,852—96 per cent, of them being Hindus. The rest are 
Jains and Mussalmans. The language spoken is Bundeli. 
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afe State is divided for administrative purposes in 
Bijawar, Gulganj, Ragauli and Karaia, each under a 
tabsildar. There are post offices at Bijawar, Gulgany and Staai. 
The total revenue is Rs. 3,34,000. 

Of the total area 38 per cent, have been alienated in jagirs. 
The chief crops are kodon, kutki, barley, gram, urd and 

rice. 

The Rulkr is H. H. Maharajah Sawai Sir Sawant Singh 
Bahadur K,C.I.E., who was born in November 1877 and 
succeeded to the gadi in June 1900. He was invested with full 
administrative powers in October 1904. 


Gttj Singhji 1746 — 1788 
Soorat Singhji 1788- 1828 
Katan Singhji 1823—!851 
Sirdar Singhji 1851—1872 


BIKANER 

Dungar Singhji 1872—1887 
Cou ncil of Regency 1887—1898 
H. H. Maharajah Sir Ganga Singhji 
[1898— 

The Rulers of Bikaner are Rathor Rajputs. The State was 
founded in 1465 by Rao Bikaji (born in 1439), a son of Kaoji 
Jodhaji of Marwar, the lounder of Jodhpur. A treaty was 
concluded in March I8l8 with the British Government. Owing 
to the confusion in the State caused by rebellious Thakurs in 
1883, the Maharaja had to be assisted by a small British Force 
to restore order. Subsequently a resident Political Agent was 
appointed to Bikaner. 

Bikaner, the second largest State in Rajputana has an area 
of 23317 square miles. The greater portion of it consists of 
sandy tracts or is traversed by undulating sand hills. There are 
two rivers, the Ghaggar and the Katli, which are dry except 
during rains. 

The population of the State is 936218 which is an increase 
of 41 per cent over the 1921 population; of whom 84 per cent, 
are Hindus, 11 per cent Mussulmans, and 15 Jains. 

Constitution. 

Ruler The present Ruler is Major General H. H. Maha¬ 
rajah Shri Sir Ganga Singhi Bahadur, G. C. S. l t) G. C. 1. E„ 
G.C.V.O., G. B. E., K. C. B., LL.D. A. D. C. to His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor. His Highness was born on 3rd 
October 1880, succeeded to the Gadi on 31st August 1887, and 
was invested with ruling powers on the l6th December 1893. 

38 
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entral :—H. H. the Maharajah is assisted by a 
butive Council composed of six Ministers as follows: 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta, Prime Minister arid Chief Coun¬ 
cillor ; Col. Ataharaj Sir Bhairun Singhi Bahadur, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent ; Cob Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singhi Bahadur, public 
Works Minister > Major General Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari 
Revenue Minister ; Major Maharaj sir Naraya’n Singbji, 
Home and Finance Minister- 

Legislature ; —The State Legislative Assembly consists of 
45 members as follows of whom 32 are non officials : 

L Members of Executive Council 7. 

2. Elected members 18. 

(By 11 Municipalities 12. By Tazim Sirdars 3. By Zamin. 
dars Board 3.) 

3. Nominated Members 20 

(Rajvis 2. Tazimi Sirdars 3. Bikaner Municipality 1. 
Agriculturist Classes 2. Other Interests including provision for 
an expert 12.) 

During the year 1929 His Highness increased the elective 
element by 2 and thus the elected members in future will be 20 

The Legislative Assembly is at liberty to discuss the budget 
and offer such suggestions as it thinks fit for the consideration 
of I i.H/s Government. The Assembly has the power of inter¬ 
pellation. Supplementary questions by the member who asked 
the original question are allowed. Members have the right of 
moving resolutions. The Assembly is empowered to deal fin illy 
with the legislative measures of the State. 

Zemindars’ Board, The Board was constituted in 1921 in 
order that H. H. Government might be in closer touch with the 
needs and aspirations of the cultivating classes, The Board 
consists of bo leading Chaudaries. The Board elects 3 members 
to the Assembly, but 2 other representatives of the Zemindars 
are also nominated by Government so that adequate representa¬ 
tion can be given to minorities. The members of the Zemindars 
Board are expected to act as representatives and spokesmen of 
the people of their Uaqas in all matters pertaining to their wel- 
lare, and to set an example to them in loyalty to His Highness 
and his House and the interests of the State. 

Justice: —The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
t vo Judges and exercises original appellate and revisional juris, 
diction »n civil and criminal matters (as also a similar jurisdic¬ 
tion in regard to a certain class of cases arising out of disputes 
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revenue matters, in patta villages. It issues rulasV 
orders and regulations for the guidance of all the 
inordinate Judicial Courts in the State. 

The High Court is the highest Court of Appeal and of 
original jurisdiction in the State under H. H. the Maharajah. 
The High Court is empowered in criminal matters to pass any 
sentence authorised by law, except that in cases of capital 
punishment the sentence cannot be executed until and unless it 
has been confirmed by H. H. the Maharajah. An appeal 
against the judgment, order or sentence of ihe High Court in the 
exercise of its criminal jurisdiction can be preferred 
to His Highness the Maharajah, provided the sentence 
be one of death or of imprisonment for a^period of ten years or 
more. 

Judicial Committee of the Executive Council. Any 
judgment, decree or order, made on appeal or otherwise by the 
High Court is final except where the subject matter of the suit 
exceeds Rs. 10 000 or where a substantial question of law, cus¬ 
tom or established usage is involved, in which latter case an 
appeal Can be preferred to the judicial Committee of the Execu¬ 
tive Council after previously getting its permission to do so. In 
all other cases, it has been made lawful for the High Court'at its 
discretion upon the petition of any party who considers himself 
aggrieved by any judgment decree, or sentence of the Court in 
any such proceeding as mentioned above, to grant permission to 
such party to appeal against the same to the Judicial Committee 
of the Executive Council. 

The Nazims «re vested with civil and criminal powers. 
They are District Magistrates with first class powers and as 
Civil Judges they try suits up to the value of Rs. 10,000 and 
beat civil and criminal appeals from the decisions of the Court 
Tehsildars under them. The Tehsildars are Magistrates having 
second class powers. 

They try original suits up to the value of Rs. 500. Besides 
these Courts, the Naib-Tehsildars also possess civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in petty matters. 

Local Self Government :—There are 15 Municipals 
ties in the State all of wnich are self-supporting. They enjoy 
practically independent control over their finances and have 
been authorised to raise necessary funds by a certain system of 
taxation. The elective system has been introduced in eleven 
municipalities. 
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Review of Progress. 

—The policy of the separation of the Judi( 



'$!!ttie>tfxecutive functions inaugurated by His Highness as early 
as 1910 when for the first time in the annals of Rajputana, a 
Chief Court was created at Bikaner and still further advanced 
in 1922 when the Chief Court was raised to a High Court of 
Judicature under a Charter from His Highness the Maharajah, 
took a still more definite shape during the year 1927 by the 
establishment of the following separate judicial Courts : _ 
1. District Judge at Bikaner, 2. District Judge at Sri Ganga- 
iragar, 3,. District Judge at Sujangarh, 4. Munsiff at Ratangarh. 

The powers and functions of the Nazims, I ehsildars, 
Districts Munsiffs are in process of further reorganisation and 
settlement. 

Gang Canal : — Irrigation from Gang Canal commenced in 

1928_’29. The irrigated area was 423624 bighas and the total 

consolidated assessment was over Rs. 10 lakhs. 1 he other 
important canals are the Western jarnna and the Ghaggar. 

Co-operative Movement Thirteen new Societies were 
opened during the year 1928/29, 11 in Bhadra tebsil and 12 in 
the Canal area. There are now 77 village Societies and 1 
Central Co-operative Union at Baadra. 1 he total number of 
members was 1724 and paid up share capital Rs. 43330. 

Railways :_The total mileage of open lines is 759*27. The 

portion of the Hanumangarh—Sadulpur Railway from Nohar to 
lebsil Bhadra, a distance of about 35 miles was opened to 
traffic in September 1928. The Anupgarb Branch approxi¬ 
mately 35 miles in length has etlso been opened. 

The net earnings in 1928-29 were Rs. 1593602 and the 
percentage of this on the total capital outlay is 4*79. 

Roads : fflbe sandy nature of the soil and frequency of 
dust storms and high winds make it practically impossible to 
keep large lengths of road open. While spareness of popula¬ 
tion does not warrant heavy expenditure, still the total mileage 
at present is 121*51. 

Army :—The actual strength of the State Army on the 31st 
October, 1929, was as under : — 

Camel Pack Battery 212. Dungar Lancers 340. Ganga 
Risa 461, Sadul Light Infantry (including Garrison Infantry 
Company 757. Motor Machine Gun Sections 40. Band 31, 

Minerals :—Palana coal is the chief mineral found in the 
State. It is a type of lignite. This coal has already found a 
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iarket and the colliery has been a great help to the S 
/uch as it has largely enabled the State to start and wont 
"electric and water supply schemes. The saltpetre industry 
and gypsum industry have been reorganised. 

Bducation : —-There are 1088 students in the Dungar 
Memorial College which has been affiliated to the Intermediate 
Standard and 278 in Walter Nobles' School. State, private and 
aided schools number 20$ with an enrolment of 13661 of whom 
1850 were girls. There are four High Schools now. Three Girls 
Schools are located at the capital and girls schools have been 
opened in every single town. Five new Primary Vernacular 
Schools are being opened every year. The percentage of boys at 
schools to the male population of school going age is 18*5 and 
the corresponding figure for girls 3*2. The total expenditure 
from direct and indirect sources amounted to Rs. 189642. 

18 Bikaner Students with State Scholarships were studying 
at Benares Hindu University. 

The compulsory Primary Education Act was passed during 
the year and will be brought into force at Bikaner, Churu, 
Rtijgarh ( Sardarshahr, Sujargarh and Ratangarh. 

Technical and commercial classes are held in the Dungar 
College. The opening of an Industrial School at Bikaner and 
of an Agricultural School at Ganga Nagar is under contem¬ 
plation. 

Medical ;—There are 28 Hospitals and dispensaries in the 
State. A Sanitary Superintendent and Chemical Analyser as 
well as an Optbalmic Surgeon have been appointed. Medical 
inspection of School children has been introduced. It is proposed 
to build a well equipped General Hospital at Bikaner with about 
100 beds. For medical relief for women in the Districts, the 
Government has appointed one trained nurse, 7 mid wives, 4 
female Sub-Assistant Surgeons and 2 Lady Assistant Surgeons. 

There is a well equipped Pathological* and Bacteriological 
laboratories in the Main Hospital at Bikaner. The X-Rays 
installation is considered one of the finest in India. A new 
scheme of rural medical relief has been introduced. 

Salt :—The total receipts during the year 1928-29 on 
account of half duty on imports of salt into the State including 
the annual subsidy of Rs. 6000 amounted to Rs. 48815 compared 
with Rs. 51144 during the previous year. The usual arrange¬ 
ments for watch and ward, for which the annual subsidy of 
Rs. 6000 is received from the Government of India, was conti- 
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■^Muring the year for prevention of the export of salt as 
.as^tfrntoxicating drugs and preparations including those com. 
mg within the definition of dangerous drags and the import of 
illicit salt. 

Opium ; The total receipts amounted to Rs. 390468 made 
up of (1) Sale of right of retail sale and license fees for whole 
sale and retail sale of opium (2) Excise duty on opium and 
(3) Excise duty on poppy heads and panny. 'I bis is an increase 
of Rs. 272901 which is due to the levy of excise duly on opium 
and poppy heads in place of customs duty during the previous 
year. 

Excise :—Excise duty was charged on opium, hemp-drugs, 
Methylated spirit, foreign wines etc., instead of customs duty as 
hitherto. The excise duty on country spirit is Rs. 5 per L. P„ 
Gallon. The rate of duty on ganjas and charas was raised to 
Rs. 1,000 per maund each from Rs. 20 and 30 per maund 
respectively, while that on bhang was raised frcrn Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20 per maund. 

The total receipt from sale of country spirit amounted to 
Rs. 3,99,367 and that from hemp drugs Rs. 69 626 ; from 
charas, bhang and ganga Rs. 51,622. 

Customs:— The revenue derived from customs during 
1928/29 was Rs. 1903927 as against Rs. 1781894 in the previ¬ 
ous year, the increase being mainly accounted for by larger 
imports ot cloths of ail kinds, sugar tobacco, rice, fancy goods 
ghee etc There were several changes in the customs schedule. 

Municipalities: —There are 15 municipalities in the State 
and all of them are self-supporting. The total receipts of the 
Bikaner Municipality durii g the year 1928— ’29 amounted to 
Rs. 89 712. 

T he main notice of the income of all the Municipalities was 
octroi duty on import of articles and interest on their surplus 
balances. 

'J he important public services rendered by the District 
Municipalities were conservancy, lighting of public streets, 
maintenance of chowkidars for watch and ward, contributions to 
local schools, and, to a lesser extent, repairs to roads and 
thoroughfares. 

The work of collection of municipal taxes (except in the 
case of Bikaner Rajaldesar and Sadgaria Mandi) is done through 
the Customs Department which is paid in return a fee ot 8 
per cent, on the total gross collections. The total collections 
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or the various municipalities during the year 
it amounted to Rs. 64,584. 

Savings Bank and Life Insurance Schemes : _A State 

Savings Bank and Life Insurance and Endowment Assurance 
Schemes have been started tor State employees. 


Budget Estimates, 1930-'3i. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

2606356 

Devasthan 

68402 

Misc. Revenue and 


Palace 

1583868 

Duties 

221310 

Land Revenue 

523408 

Sale of Government 


Stamps 

8452 

property 

170025 

Customs 

172131 

St am ps 

128500 

Excise 

303945 

Customs 

1933300 

Salt 

7738 

Excise 

922875 

Forest 

960 

Salt 

53075 

State Railway 

3199738 

Registration 

H725 

Irrigation 

813995 

Forests 

20600 

Minerals 

98291 

Slate Railway 

5000000 

Civil Administra¬ 


Irrigation 

1362834 

tion 

556853 

Minerals 

253700 

Justice 

127335 

Civil Administra¬ 


Jail 

64800 

tion 

. 62450 

Police 

429718 

Protection 

514310 

Education 

247061 

Beneficent Depts. 

8200 

Medical 

214564 

Industries 

16500 

Sanitation 

5730 

Interest 

48000 

Other beneficent 

Army 

6700 

Departments ... 

149749 

P. W. D. 

328748 

Industries 

5407 

Karkh'inas 

4500 

Interest 

44 700 

Miscellaneous 

6292 

Army 

819176 


— 

P. VV. D. 

934346 

Total Ordinary ••• 

13 80000 

Karkhanas 

95876 

Extraordinary 

Capital Receipts 

10500 

Miscellaneous 

138502 

('*) Sales in Gang 


Total Ordinary 

10614746 

canal area ... 

213500Q 

Deduct anticipated 


(b) Sale of Occu- 


Savings 

200000 


pancy rights. 
Public loan 


500000 

3850000 


Total Ordinary 
Extraordinary 


10414746 

188761 
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Budget Estimates, 1930-'31.—( Continued) 


<8l 


Receipts. 

Total Revenue 
Receipts 

Opening Balance... 


Rs, 


Expenditure. 
Capital Expend!. 
20175500 ture ... 

416058 Repayment of loan. 


Rs. 


2750275 

6726900 


Grand Total 


20591558 Total Disburse■ 

— —- merits 

Closing Balance ... 


20080682 

510876 


Grand Total 


20591558 


BILASPUR 

The Rulers of this State trace their descent from a ruling 
Raiput family in the Southwest of Rajputana. Nine years previous 
to the Gurkha invasion most of the Kihlur lands cis-Sutlej had 
fallen into the hands of Raja Ram Saran of Hindur. 1 he 
Gurkhas expelled the conquerors and restored Kahlur to the 
rightful owner, Raja Maha Chand. He refused to co-operate 
with the British against the Gurkhas, but was eventually 
allowed to retain possession of his territories, and a sanad was 
granted to him in 1S15 confirming him in possession of them 
under the obligation of supplying troops and transport m time of 

war and making good roads throughout the State. 

Bilaspur or Kahlur, one of the Simla Hill States lies east of 
Hoshiarpur District and is situated on both banks of the Sutlej 
with an area of 443 square, miles having one town and 421 
villages Bilaspur the capital town lies 6n the left bank of the 
Sutlej 30 miles above Rupar. it was founded by Raja Dip 
Chand in the r iddle of the 17th century. The population is 
100994. The revenue is about Rs. 3 lakhs. 

For abolishing tne transit duties in the State, the British 

Government waved its rights to the tribute. 

The ex-Raja, H.H. Raja Sir Bije Chand who abdicated in 
1927 in favour of his son, died in 1931. 

The Rulkr is H. H. Raja Anand chand who was born in 
January 1913 and succeeded to the gadi in November 1927. 
He is at present a student in the Mayo C ol,e g e > Ajmer. A Council 
of Administration with a President and two members carries on 
the administration. Mr. P. L C bandu Lai is the President; 
Rai Sahib Lala Lachhu Mai, the Judicial and Revenue member ; 
Mian Man Singh, the Home Member. 
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Rajjhubir Singh 1890—1927 
H. H. Maharao Ishwari Singh 1927 
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The Ruling family belongs to the Kara clan of the Chauban 
Raiouts. The Bundi State suffered much during the supre¬ 
macy of the Mahrattas but in 1813 Maharao Raja Bishen Singh 
concluded a treaty with the British Government under which, m 
return for the protection of the latter and the remission of the 
tribute paid to Holkar, it was arranged that the S^te should 
pay to the British Government the tribute formerly paid to 
cdndia, and should furnish troops on the requisition of Govern, 
merit in accordance with its means. The tribute annually paid 
bv the Bundi Darbar to Government amounts to Rs. 120000. 

Out of this an amount of Rs. 80000 is tribute payable in 
respect of the Keshori Patan District under the agreement of 
April 1924* The sovereignty of two-thirds of this district was 
transferred by the Government of India to the Bundi Darbar. 

Bundi State is in the southeast of Rajputana and lies 
between Jaipur and Kotah States. Its area is 2220 square miles. 
A double line of hills divides the State into two portions, hor 
many miles, the hills form an impassable barrier. There are 
however four passes, (one at the town of Bundi), through which 
the main roads run. The river Chambal forms the southern and 
eastern boundaries of the State. Its principal tributaiy on the 
Bundi side is the Mej. 

In the northern half of the State the soil is hard and stony. 
The southern hall is rich alluvial soil and the southeast has 
black cotton soil. The principal rain crops are maize, jowar and 
mung j while in the cold season wheat, barley, gram, opium 
linseed etc., are grwn. Cattle rearing is an important occupa¬ 
tion as pasturage is abundant, c^and-stones, copper and iron ate 
found to some extent. Forests cover 890 square miles. 

The total population is 216722, which is a 15 per cent, 
increase over 1921 population of whom 91 per cent are Hindus 
5 per cent. Mussalmans, 4 per cent Jains. I he language mainly 
spoken is Haraoti. The most numerous caste, are the Minas who 
were once daring plunderers, but are now peaceful cultivators. 

The number of towns and villages is 819. 1 he capital is 

Bundi, one of the most picturesque towns of Rajputana and is 
22 miles from Kotah station. The B. B. & C* T main line 
passes through the eastern portion of the Sb'.te. 
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je revenue of the State is Rs. 17,00,000, the chief soij 
>5 land revenue, customs, forests and tributes, 

JRutBR; His Highness Maharao Raja Sri Iswari Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur was born in March 1893, succeeded to the Gadi of 
the Bundi State July 26,1927, after the demise of his uncle 
Maharao Raja Sir Raghubir Singhji Sahib Bahadur, G.C.ST., 
G.CJ.E., G.C.V.O. 

Mr. N. Rhattacharya M. A. is the Dcwan. 

Owing to the infinitismally low percentage of literate popu. 
lation, no Legislative Council has been formed. Laws that were 
few and had outgrown the needs of the time are being replaced 
and supplied rnutatis mutandis from the British Indian Legis¬ 
lation. 

An independent Judiciary has been aimed at and the per¬ 
sonnel has been strengthened by recruitment from experienced 
Law Graduates as much as has been permissible. 

The Department of Public instruction has been totally 
transformed and every promising scholar tlut could be laid 
hands on has been sent abroad for further studies in higher as 
well as technical and vocational studies. A Girls School has 
since been started. 

Medical grants have been doubled and the sanitary depart¬ 
ment is flourishing. Bonafide agriculturists ave being afforded 
facilities for getting them used to modern methods of improved 
cultivation. 


CAMBAY 

Cambay lies at the head of the gulf of the same name and 
has an area of 350 square miles. Once a flourishing port, it is 
now only a cal* port for coastal trade. The rivers Sabarmati 
and Mahi border the State. In its territory are situated villages 
belonging to the Gaekwar of Baroda and the British Govern¬ 
ment, while villages belonging to Cambay are to be found in 
Kaira district. Of the total area 224 square miles are cultivable. 
The soil in the east and west are suitable for the cultivation of 
wheat and cotton The other crcps are rice, indigo, tobacco and 
pulses.” 

The population is 71715 (1921 census) of whom 81 per cent 
are Hindus, 1 * per cent Mussalmans, and 5 per cent Jains, fh® 
chief manufactures of Cambay are cotton and silk fabrics, 
carpets, embroidery and various articles of agate and cornelian 
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)btton yarn and various counts of cloth are mapufacttl 
Mill. There are besides 5 Flour Mills, one oil mil 
;md 2 Goi factories, cotton ginning factories and several hand- 
looms. The supply of electric energy has stimulated small 
industries, such as banglemaking grinding and polishing of agate 
and cornelian stones. A broadgduge railway line 22 miles 
length connects Cambay with Petlad. 

t he revenue of the State is nearly Rs, 10 lakhs the 
sources being land revenue, excise and customs. There is one 
High School and over 30 Schools. Medical relief is given 
through 2 hospitals and several dispensaries. Cambay town has 
a municipality. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21924 to the British Govern¬ 
ment, 

The Dewan is Rao Bahadur Kulkarni. 

Ruler t—The Ruler is H.H. Nawab Mirza Hussain Yawar 
Khan Saheb Bahadur, who was born in May 1911 and succeeded 
tothegadi in January 1915. He was invested with ruling 
powers in December 1930. 



CHAMBA 

Sri Singh 1848 Sir Bhuri Singh 1904- 1919 

Gopal Singh W. H. Rajah Ram Singh 1919 

Sham Singh 1874—W04 

The Chamba Rajas are Rajputs and are said to have come 
from Merwara in Rajputana. A Sanad conferring the State 
upon Raja Singh and his male heirs in perpetuity was granted 
in 1848. The rule of succession is that brothers in order of 
security succeed in the absence of direcc heirs. 

Chamba is a wholly mountainous country bounded on the 
west and north by Kashmir and on the east and south by 
Kangra and Gurdaspur districts of the Punjab. Two ranges 
of snoWy peaks and glaciers run through the State. 4 he 
principal rivers are the Chenab and the Ravi. Hie total area 
is 3216 square miles. The area under cultivation is 170 
square miles and the area of the forests leased to the British 
Government for 99 years in 1864 is 164 square miles. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals. Iron, copper, mica and 
slate are the chief of* these. The staple food crops grown are 
rice, millet, maize, pulses, and potatoes. Tea and poppy are the 
other crops. The population is 146870, 93 per cent of whom 
are Hindus chiefly Rajput and Gaddi. There is a High School 
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SN'a/ew middle schools. Chamba town the capital is situajjy^ 
-ort^/plateau 3000 feet above sea level near the junction ofthe 
Smote with the Ravi f 19 miles from Dalhousie and has a 
population of 6000* It has a hospital and a leper asylum, It 
is 70 miles from Pattankot railway station. The revenue is 
Rs. 917,000, the chief sources being land revenue and forests. 
I lie State pays a tribute of Rs. 2,225 to the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

The administrative divisions are called wazarts and are 
five in number, viz, Brahmaur, Chamba, Bhattiyat, Chaurah., 
and Pangi, 

A. sanad conferring the power of capital sentence was 
conierred by the Government of India on the Ruler of State in 
1922 . 

Ruler : —The Ruler is Rajah Ram Singh who was born in 
October 1890 and succeeded to the gadi in September 1919, He 
is assisted by Lt. Col, J. C. Coldstream as his Adviser. 


CHARKHAR1 


Khuman Singh 


interim Government 1880—1894 


liijai Bikramajit Bahadur 1872 — 1288 Malkhan Sin^h 1894—1908 
Katan Singh 1829—1860 Sir Jhughar Singh Ju Deo 1908—1920 

Minority Ad ministration lfc’60—1874 H H. Arimardan Sinsrh Ju Deo Bahadur 
jai Singh Deo I $74— 1880 192 Q_ 

Charkari dates from 1765 when Khuman Singh, a great 
grandson of Chhatiasal received Charkari from Pahar Singh of 
Jaitpur. Bijai Bahadur son and successor of Khuman Singh was 
the fir r >t of the Bundela Chiefs who submitted to the authority 
of the British Government and a sanad was granted to him in 
1804.^ Maharajah Sir Malkan Singh was adopted by Raja Jai 
Singh’s widow and the Government of India recognised his 
succession in 1880. He died without issue and was succeeded 
by his father Rao Bahadur Jughar Singh Ju Deo. The hitter 
died without issue in 1914 and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Diwan Ganga Singh. The present Ruler was adopted 
from the Jigni family and succeeded to the gadi in October 1^20. 

Charkhari State has an area of 880 square miles. It is 
bounded by the British districts of Banda and Hamirpur and 
other Bundelkand States. The population is 1,20,351 which is 
a Slight decrease from the 1921 population. The annual revenue 
of the State is over fts. 6J lakhs. 
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'administrative divisions ire four pargannas viz., Ba 
si in which the town of Charkhari stands, Isanagar^ 
Tipur and Satwara. 

The Capital town Charkhari is situated at a distance of 
1(> miles from Mahoba Railway Station on the Jhansi— Manik- 
pur line of the G.I.P.R. and is connected by a metalled road. 

ruler : — The presen? Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Ari mar dart 
Singh ju Deo Sahib Bahadur. His Highness was born in 
January 1903, succeeded his grand.father the late Maharaja 
Ganga Singh on 26th November 1920 and was invested with 
full ruling powers on 6th December 1924. 

A sanad conferring hereditary extended judicial powers on 
the chief was granted in the ye c ar 1921. 

The administration of the State is carried on by the Diwan 
who controls all the Departments of the State. He is assisted 
by three Officers each being in immediate charge of some 
departments. The present Dewan is Thakur Pateshwar Prasad 
Singh Sahib, B.A. 

Post ;_The State has got its own Post Offices at the town 

and in Tehsils. There is also a Government Post and Telegraph 
Office in the town. 

Education: _The State maintains one High School, one 

Girls' School and one Industrial School. Education is free 
throughout the State. Every village with a population of 1,000 
and above has got a Lower Primary School. 

MedicaL : —In addition to a well equipped hospital at 
Sudder t there are two Dispensaries in charge of trained Doctors. 
Vaids has been posted to all other Tehsils. All medical relief 
is free. 

Reforms: _At a Durbar held on the occasion of his birth¬ 

day on the 10th January 1930, Plis Highness was pleased to 
announce the following ;— 

Raj Sabha •—“ In order to afford a chance to my subjects 
to have a voice in the Government of my State, I take this 
opportunity to announce that an Advisory .Body will shortly be 
inaugurated to freely express the views of the public through 
their representatives. *- This body will be called * Rai 
Sabha \ 

On the same occasion custom duties were abolished and the 
Department closed. 
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CHHATARPUR 

The founder of this State in Central India was Sone Shab 
|u Pohwar retainer of Maharaja Hindupat of Fauna, who 
became independent in 1785. The British Government estab¬ 
lished him in the Raj of Chhatarpur and granted a sanad in 1806. 

In 1869 the State gave land for the Nowgong Cantonment, 
for which it received yearly Rs. 3249. . 

Chhatarpur is bounded on the north by the Hamirpur 
district ot the U.P., on the east by the Ken river which separates 
it from Ajaigarh and Panna States; on the west by Btjawar 
and Panna. The total area is 1130 square miles. I he greater 
part of the State consists of a plain with a mean elevation, 
covered with trees and watered by many tanks. One of t.ie 
first groups of temples in North India are to be tnet wit at 
Khajraho Many Chandel remains exist, cluely fine tanks 
attributed to the Chandels. The population is 161267 which is 
slightly less than the 1921 population, Hindu forming 95 per cent. 
The most numerous castes are Chamars, Kachhis. Kurmis. 
12 per cent of the total area is under cultivation 1 here are 421 
villages and one town. Chhatarpur, the captial town is 3i 
miles from Harpalpur railway station on the jhansi-Manikpur 
line I here are 5 British post offices, a High School and several 
other Schools, a Hospital and a few dispensaries. The admini¬ 
strative divisions are four with headquarters at Chhatarpur, 
Rajnagar, Lauri and Deora. The revenue is nearly Ks. 7* 

1 The Dewan is Rai Bahadur Pandit Sukdeo Bebari Misra. 
The RuLiiH is H H. Maharaja Sri Viswanalh Singh Bahadur, 

(] 1, £ wlni yvas born in August 1866 and succeeded to the 
gadi m November 1867. The Maharaja was invested with full 
ruling powers in 1887. 


CHHOTA UDEPUR 

The Ruling family are Chohan Rajputs. The first Chief of 
this family was the grandson of the last Pasai Raja of I’awa- 
nadh or Cbampaner, the State being founded shortly after the 
fall of that fortress in 1484. The Chiefs were able to found 
the town of Udepur when the Moghul power declined, but they 
were unable to resist the forces of Gaekwar to whom a tribute 
of Rs. 7,805 in British coin is still paid. It receives tanka or 
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mfom the estates of Chorangla, Gad, Baka and Khar 
Ith&Tvhareda in the Sankheda Mewas. 

Chhota Udepur is a second class State under the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agency. It is bounded on the North by the 
Baria State, on the East by the States of Alirajpur, on the 
South by the Khandesh District and on the West by the Baroda 
State and the Jambughoda State. The area of the State is 
890*34 square miles and its gross revenue of the financial year 
ending 31st October 1929 amounted to Rs. 17,59,707, the main 
sources of revenue being Land, Taxes, Excise, Forests and 
customs. The population at the 1921 Census was 1,25,702. 
The Hindus form 92 per cent, and the Muhammadans number 
3182, The language spoken is Gujarati and in some places 
Rathvi. The Capital of the State is connected by railway with 
Miyagam, Vishvamitri and Samlaya on the main broad gauge 
B. B. and C. I Railway. 

The country is hilly and nearly a fourth cf the whole area 
is wooded. The country is well watered there being several 
rivers. The principal river is the Or with five targe tributaries. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into 4 
talakas viz. Chhota Udepur, Jabugam, Karali and Kawant. 
There are 406 khalsa and 141 alienated villages. The people 
are mainly agricultural. The articles chiefly exported are cotton, 
grain, oil seeds, Mhowra flowers and seeds, timber and fuel^ lac 
and other minor forest produce, while the imports are chiefly 
grain, kerosine oil, piece goods and cattle. Duty is levied on 
certain exported articles and a small octroi duty is charged on 
articles coming into the Municipality of Chhota Udepur. 

Excise :—The Excise revenue is derived from the manufac. 
ture and sale of country liquor, from licenses for tapping toddy 
trees and from the sale of opium and hemp drugs. The 
•* Contract Distilling and separate shop system ’’ was introduced 
in November 1926. The number of liquor shops in the State is 
48. The total excise revenue in 1928- , 29 was Rs % 518470. The 
quantity of Country liquor issued from the Distillery was 219701 
gallons. 

Forests : _They contain a very good class of teak. The 


revenue was Ks. 32596.4. 

Judiciary ; — The Kuzur Court is the highest C ourt * There 
are besides the District and Sessions Judge Court, the District 
Magistrates Court ? the Nyayadish and the 1st Class Magistrates 
Court and the Courts of 4 Thanedars. 
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Municipality —There is one Municipality managed 
__.hmittee of 3 official and 3 non-official members—all being 
appointed by the Darbar, Slate grant and octroi duty make up 
the revenue. 

Medical Relief and Education: —There is a hospital at 
the headquarters and dispensaries in four other places. The cost 
of the department was Rs. 20987. 

The total number of educational institutions is 32 with 1989 
pupils of whom 359 are girls. Owing to the backwardness of 
the majority of the population, parents are very apathetic in the 
matter of education. All education is free, Scholarships 
amounting to Rs. 6008 have been granted to students for higher 
education dUtside the State. The total amount spent for educa¬ 
tion was Rs, 44627 in the year 1929-’30. 

Railway :—The State owns the narrow gauge railway line 
from Bodeli to Chhota Udepur 224 miles in length. The 
extension of this railway to the east along the Narbadda \alley 
is under contemplation. 

Finance The revenue in 1928-’29 was Rs. 1602294 and 
the expenditure Rs. 1247900. 

Dfavan : is Rao Saheb Jamnadas D. Mehta b.a., ll.b. 

Ruler;* is Maharwal Shri Natwarsinghji Jatehsmghji 
who was born in November 1906 and succeeded to the gadi in 
August 1923. He was invested with ruling powers in June 
1928. 


COCHIN 

Ravi Vsirma 1853—1864 H H Kaj,i Sir Sri Rama Varma 

Rama Vann* 1 8841— 1 888 [{Abdicated} 189^ 1914 

Vira Kerala Va;n£ 1888-1895 H. H. Maharajah Sir Sri Rama Varma 

1914—1Q32 

According to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold the terri¬ 
tory in right of Succession to Cheraman Perumal who sometime 
about the beginning of the 9th century is supposed to have 
governed the whole of Kerala from Gokarnam to Cape Comorin. 
The Portuguese and (he Dutch who established themselves in 
the West Coast in the 16th and 17th Centuries had commercial 
relations with the State. In 1776 the State was conquered by 
Hyder Aii to whom and subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan, 
she remained tributary for some time. In 1791, a treaty was 
concluded between the then Raja and the Honourable the East 
India Company by which His Highness agreed to become 
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\ty to the Company and to pay a subsidy of Rs, 

in consideration of the protection promised by the 
Ibmpany from outside invaders. In 1809, the treaty was revised 
and a fresh treaty entered into under which in addition to the 
previous subsidy of one lakh of rupees the State agreed to pay 
an annual sum equal to the expenses of maintaining one batta¬ 
lion of native infantry, Rs. 1,76,037 or Rs. 2,76,037 on the 
whole, the amount to be paid in six equal instalments every 
year. In 1818 this annual subsidy was reduced to Rs. 2,00,000 
and the latter forms the pecuniary obligation of the State at the 
present day. 

Cochin lies on the west coast of India. It is on*the north, 
north-west and north east bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency ; on the south-west by the Arabian Sea ; and 
on the south by the State of Travancore. It has an area of 
1,4172- square miles, of -which about 585 square miles are forests. 
The forests contain teak, ebony, black wood and other valuable 
trees. The State enjoys the benefit of both the south-west and 
north east monsoons. 

The population of Cochin, according to the Census of 1-531, 
was 1205016 which represents an increase cf 23 per cent over 
the 1921 population. The majority, 66 per cent are Hindus, 
Christians forming 27 per cent, and Muslims 7 per cent. There 
is also a small community of Jews numbering 1,167, More 
than half the population is employed in agriculture. Rice is the 
staple food of the people. 

Ruler: —His Highness Maharajah Sri Sir Rama Varma, 
G. C. I. E. who was born on the 6th October 1858 and ascended 
the Musnad on the 7th December 1914 on the abdication of the 
rulership and the retirement into private life of his uncle, died 
on 25th March 1932. He was succeeded by his nephew H. H, 
Maharajah Sri Raja Rama Varma who was born in December 
1861. 

For administrative purposes, the State i v s divided into six 
taluks, Cochin-Kanayannur, Mukundapuram, Trichtir, 

Talappalli, Chittur and Cranganur. The last is a sort of Zemin, 
dari or estate owned by a Chief of the place subordinate to 
Cochin. The chief towns are Ernakulam (the capital), Mattan- 
cherf Irinjalakkuda, Trichuq Vadakkancheri } Kunnamkulan:, 
Chittur and Cranganur. The administration is conducted in the 
name and under the control of His Highness the Maharajah. 
The Dewan is His Highness's chief minister and the chief 
40 
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alfofficial matters. 

The State has also a Legislative Council. The Dewcm is 
Mr, C. G. Herbert j, c, $ 

The Chief Court with four judges is the highest Court in 
the State, There are besides, two District Courts 8 Magistrates, 
and 8 Munsiffs Courts. 24 Village Panchayets exercise original 
Civil Jurisdiction. 

Review of Progress 1929—’30, 

Co-operative Societies :—There were 214 societies at the 
end of the year. The number of members rose to 21,474. The 
total receipt from the subscriptions amounted to Rs. 2,74,334. 
The depths outstanding at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs 11 10,040. Loans to the extent of Rs. 9,26,870; were disbursed 
during the year. The total receipts of all the societies amounted 
to Rs. 21,13,970, and the total expenditure to Rs. 20,99,142. 
The total profits earned by the societies amounted to Rs. 1,60,886 
as against Rs. 1,42,674 in the previous year. 

The rate of interest on money borrowed by the societies was 
6 to 9 per cent and that on loans advanced to members 11 to 
121 per cent. 

In furtherance of the general excise policy, the (1) number 

of shops was reduced by 6 under arrack and by 13 under toddy 
(2) the limit of private possession of arrack was reduced from 6 
drams to 4 drams. 

The consumption of arrack was 51,272 proof gallons as 
against 49,182 gallons in the previous year. 

The to;, d demand under arrack and toddy amounted to 
Rs. 7,51,23+ as agaiust Rs. 6,41,548 the previous year. Licenses 
were issued for tapping of 67,013 cocoanut, 8,448 palmyia and 
3,779 sago trees as against 63,713 cocoanut, 8,115 palmyra and 
3’,889 sago trees during the year. 

The demand under tree tax amounted to Ks. 2,86, 

The independent shop system was continued for opium and 
ganja. The rental secured for the opium arid^ the ganja shops 
for the year amounted to Rs. 53,125 and Rs. 27,191. 

The total receipts of the Excise department amounted to 

Rs. 40,16,648. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,73,111. 

Agriculture Paddy, different kinds of cereals, pulses, 
root crops, sugarcane and important vegetables were raised in 
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tral Farm, while experiments In wet cultivation were| 
on. The campaign against insect pests bore fruit. The 
manuring of orchards, supply of seeds, seedlings and grafts, 
lectures and informal talks on agricultural subjects, and advice 
and help specially in the matter of checking pests and diseases 
formed the nature of help given by the Department to ryots. 

Forests: —The total extent of reserved forests was about 
585 square miles. The areas of coffee and rubber cultivation 
were respectively 14Q2 acres and under rubber and tea 14488 
acres. Teak, rosewood, ebony, irtil and fuel wood were also 
removed from ihe forests. In places where important fellings 
were effected natural regeneration especially of teak, rosewood 
and irul was satisfactory. Artificial regeneration was also tried 
with success. The Forest Tramway 52 miles in length was the 
chief means of forest transportation 

Anchal : — The number of ancbal (State Post) offices in the 
State (including Cranganur) working at the close of the year 
was 62. The total length of the mail line was 353 miles, as 
against 343 miles in the previous year. The number of letter 
boxes was 134. 

Railway :—The State Railway continued to be worked by 
the South Indian Railway Co., under the agreement entered 
into with them in January 1908, The project of converting the 
Shoranur.Ernakuiam rpetre gauge line into broad gauge line 
is maturing. 

The gross receipts for the year amounted to* Rs, 14,06,704 
while the expenditure on account of capital and charges for the 
working of the line including the Company's share of the profits 
etc,, came to Rs. 7,84,666. The net receipts for the year amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 6*29,011 which gave a return of 8*28 per cent, on the 
capital outlay of Rs. 75,87,999 as against 7*43 per cent, the 
previous year. 

Customs ;—The Durbar’s share of the net customs collec* 
tions at the port of Cochin amounted to Rs. 15,88,819. 

Vital Statistics :—The ratios of births and deaths during 
the year per mille of the population (according to the census of 
1921) were 16*45 and 18'68 respectively, as against 16*55 and 
8*7tt respectively in the preceding year. 

Medical Relief; —There were 13 hospitals including the 
Mental Hospital, 17 dispensaries, one Leper asylum and 12 
grant-in.aid dispensaries thus comprising in all 43 medical 
institutions, a$ against 40 in the previous year. '1 he total ntinu' 
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'0 beds available during the year was 565; The 
smditure on medical relief amounted lo Rs. 3,-4,435. 

Public Works ;—New roads have been opened and some 
old ones extended. Trichur and Aylore have been relieved from 
scarcity of drinking water by measures taken by Government. 
Harbour works have been making good progress. Government 
are considering the question of developing the railway system to 
secure the full benefits of the development of the port of 
Cochin, 

Instruction: —The total number of Government and pri¬ 
vate schools was 171 and 580 as against 170 and 546 in the 
previous year. The number of pupils in Government and private 
schools was 45,966 and 106,166, respectively the increase during 
the yeat being due to the opening of several Primary and Night 
Schools for the special benefit of the backward and depressed 
classes and to the insistence by the department on the admission 
of such pupils in large numbers into the existing institutions. 
The Sirkar institutions did 29 5 per cent, of the education work, 
aided or recognised institutions 66*2 per cent, and indigenous 4 3 
per cent. 

Of the? total strength of 1,55,171 which included 3,039 pupils 
in Industrial Schools, 60*7 per cent, were Hindus, 34*7 percent, 
were Christians 4*2 per cent. Muslims and 4 per cent, were 
Jews etc. 

There are one State and two aided Colleges in the State. 
Of the total strength of 601 in the first of these y 75 were lady 
students and 84 belonged to the backward classes. In the St. 
Thomas and St. Teresa's (Girls) Colleges, the numbers were 
370 and 61 respectively. 

The inuTibrr of High Schools was 24 Government and 16 
under private management. The total enrolment in the Upper 
Secondary Departments were 5883 (4616 boys and 1267 girls). 
The number of Lower Secondary Schools including the Lower 
Secondary Departments of High Schools as well as the Train¬ 
ing School, Trichur, was 97 (i. e. t 36 Sirkar and 61 private 
management). The total strength of these fell from 12,725 
in the previous year to 11,225 (8050 boys and 3175 girls). „ 

For Primary Education there were 167 Government, 545 
aided and 289 unaided institutions with 36,651, 96566, 6921 
pupils, respectively. 

Night Schools and Depressed classes schools numbered 134 
and 49 respectively. 
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women, there are 1 Girls College, 11 Girls H_ 
13 Lower Secondary Schools and 72 Primary Schools 
There are besides the above, a Training School for teachers 
and also a Sanskrit College, 

Depressed Classes pupils in the State numbered 16651. 

The total net expenditure of the Department was Rs. 
10,01,930. 

The prime concern of the department was the spread of 
mass education. Of the net expenditure incurred on the depart¬ 
ment, 66*8 per cent, was for elementary education and it may be 
said to the credit of the department that the percentage of children 
attending schools to the school-going population is almost cent 
per cent. The State may therefore be said to have made large 
strides in elemeutary education without resort to compulsion. 

The total number of industrial schools, Government and 
aided was 41. 

Factories :—The number of factories at the end of the 
year was 89 the chief ol these being Oil Mills, tile works, coir 
factories and Rice Mills. 

Budget, 1931-* 32. 

Receipts. Expenditure, 


Land Revenue ... 

RS. 

12,99,100 

.Land Revenue 


RS. 

3,03,500 

Agriculture 

31,800 

Agriculture 

... 

1,65 000 

Panchayats 

1,500 

Panchayats 

... 

2,86 800 

Salt 

3,74,000 

Co-operative 


22,000 

Stamps 

6,48,400 

Palace 

... 

5,00,000 

Customs 

12,50,000 

Subsidy 

... 

2,00,100 

Abkari and Ganja. 

11,41,300 

Excise 

... 

1,24,500 

Opium 

1,30,200 

Stamps 

... 

42,000 

Tobacco 

..,52,000 

Customs (including 


Forests 

4,84,700 

Marine) 

»». 

4,900 

Tramway 

1,43,100 

Forests 

... 

2,91,600 

Registration 

.1,30,000 

Tramway 

... 

1,42,500 

Tribute 

6,900 

Registration 


94,300 

Interest 

3,22,300 

Anchal 

... 

80,700 

Anchal 

1,05,000 

'oieneral Administra- 


Law and justice ... 

11,500 

tion 


1,54,100 

Jails 

8,000 

Accounts and 



Police 

21,300 

Finance 


52,000 

Marine 

200 

Law and Justice 


3.00,800 

Education 

3,28,100 

Jails 


38,600 
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Budget, 193 \ .’32 {Continued )• 


^I^P^jReCeIPTS. 

Rs 

Medical, Vaccina¬ 
tion and Sani 
tation 
Stationery anc 
Printing 

Public Works .. 
Profits from Capi 
tal Outlay 
Scientific <&c. De 
part men is 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditure 




Total Ordinary 
Receipts 



Police 

Rs. 

2 ,23,800 

' ' 'm 

Education 

15,49,700 

25,000 

Religious 

40,100 

Charities 

56,500 

3,11,100 

Medical 

4,21,000 

2,41,200 

Vaccination 

8,800 

Sanitation and 

13,60,000 

Conservancy 

74,900 

pension and Gra¬ 


29,800 

tuity 

2,74,200 

10,000 

Stationery and 


Printing 

1,25,600 


Military 

1,26,300 

84,67,000 

Public Works 

16,09,500 

. 

Interest 

... 


Scientific See, De. 
partments 

1,53,200 


Railway 

7,00,000 


Uplift of Depressed 
Classes 

1 ,20,100 


State Conveyances. 

72,400 


Miscellaneous 

55,200 


Total Ordinary 

Expenditure 

84,14,700 


COOCH BEHAR 

Nripendra Narayan 1863 -1911 Maharajah Jitendra Narayan 1913-1922 

Minority Administration 1863—1883 H. H. Maharajah Jageddipendra Naravan 
Raj Raiendj a Narayan 1911-1913 1923, 

Gooch Behar State is in North Bengal some 20 miles 
south of the foot of the Himalayas. The State is bounded on 
the north and west by the District of Jalpaiguri and on the south 
and east by the Districts of Rangpur and Goalpara and has an 
area of 1318 square miles. It is intersected by many rivers both 
large and small which drain the country most effectively though 
they subject the country to occasional floods, l'hemost import 
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ngst them are the Teesta, Dhana, Torsa, Kaljani, R< 

tsgMiidhiiX some of which are navigable throughout the J: .. 

"For administrative and fiscal purposes the State is divided 
into five Subdivisions, namely, Cooch Behar, Dinhata, Matha- 
bhanga, Mekligunj and Tufangunj. The Capital of the State is 

Cooch Behar. , 

There are 1,323 Taluks with a population of 590866 of 
whom 70 % are Hindus and 30% Mussulmans. The people are 
chiefly agricultural and the land being fertile yields a good 
harvest annually of paddy, jute, tobacco and mustard which are 
the principal crops. Jute and tobacco are exported and the bulk 
of the paddy is required for local consumption but a large quan¬ 
tity finds its way to the neighbouring Tea gardens in the 
jalpaiguri District in Bengal. 

The Ruler of the State is His Highness Maharaja Jagaddi- 
pendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur who was born in 1915 and 
succeeded to the gadi in 1922. The Ruler being a minor, the 
administration is carried on by a Council of Regency consisting 
of Her Highness the Maharani Saheba (mother of the Maharaja) 
as Regent and President, one Vice President appointed by the 
Government of India, a Judicial Member and two Members 
without portfolio. 

There is a Legislative Council for enacting laws of the State 
and it consists of the President, the Vice-President, and the 
Judicial Member of the Regency Council together with 5 Addi¬ 
tional Members nominated by the Regency Council. 

The judicial system is based on the model of British India. 
Two members of the Regency Council constitute a Judicial 
Committee or Bench exercising the powers and functions of a 
High Court in British India. The laws administered closely 
correspond to those in force in the British districts of Bengal. 

Tnere are four Town Committees at Cooch Behar, Matha- 
bhanga Dinhata and Haldibari comprised of official and nou- 
official members who carry out the usual municipal functions. 

In addition to a first grade College, there are in the State 
six High English Schools, including one for girls and 345 village 
schools for primary education. 

The Budget of the current financial year shows a gross 
income of Rs. 41,6t v 798. 

The Postal Department is in the hands of the British 
Government, the State getting certain postal concessions in 
return. 


\ 
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hr Railway lines traverse the State of which on? 
ehing the Capital (Cooch Behar town) is owned bj 
Of the others, two belong to Government and ona to a 

Company, . t e , . 

There is no Income Tax in the btate. 

Opium and Ganja are supplied to the State from Govern, 
ment factories at cost price and the State sell them to Us licensed 
vendors and essees at rates prevailing in the British rovince oi 
Bengal. Country liquor is manufactured for local consumption 
by the vendors to whom licenses are issued for the purpose by 
the State. 


CUTCH 

R ai , Desalt U : 1834- I860 H*H. Maharajah Sir Khergarji II 

Pragmalji i860—1876 

Council of Regt/tcy 1 87 3 —1884. 

The ruling family are the descendants of Lakba, the. son 
of Tada, whose ancestors reigned at Tatta in Sind. Lakha is 
supposed to have entered Cutch about 1465 and is looked upon 
as the founder of the Jadeja tribe. 

Cutch is almost entirely cut off from the continent of 
India, north by the Great Rann, east by the Little Kann, south 
by the Gulf of Cutch and the west by the Arabian Sea. Its 

area exclusive of the Salt marsh called the Rann is 7616 square 

miles U comprises a belt of land 160 miles from east to rest 
and about 35 to 70 miles north to south. Though on the whole 
treeless, barren, and rocky, the aspect of the country is varied 
by ranees of hills and isolated peaks, by rugged and deeply cut 
river beds and by well-tilled valleys and tracts of rich pasture 
land There are up permanent rivers in Cutch, but during the 
rainy season, many streams of considerable size flow from the 
central ranges of hills northwards to the Rann and southwards 

to the Gulf of Cutch. . . . ,. 

About 4,500 square miles are occupied for cultivation. 
Wheat, barley, cotton and ordinary varieties of millet are grown 
Irrigation is practised over a wide area and wells are the chief 

source of supply. . 

The principal piroduce of the forests is grass. * ro1 ' an ‘ ! 
coal are found to some extent. Owing to competition, Cutch 
produce and manufactures have languished. Cutch is noted for 
its embroidery and silverwork, and manufactures of silk and 
cotton. 
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The trade of Cutch is mostly carried by sea. The kjj 
ts are raw produce, grain, butter, sugar, groceries, fruit 
an3 timber aud of manufactured articles* iron, brass cop. 
perware, cloth, furniture, stationery and ivory. The exports 
are alum and cotton, miller, pulse, garlic, cloth and silverware. 

From Mandvi, the chief port of Cutch, VrsseJs sail to 
Arabia, Maskat, Sind, Kathiawar, Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast. Cutch Sailors are famous for their skill aud daring. 

'Hie population is 513,829, the majority of whom are Hin¬ 
dus. About a fourth are Mussulmans. 

'Hie territory of Cutch has various jurisdictions : the first 
comprises the Khalsa portion under the direct management of 
the Rao; the second, the estates of the Bhayad or cadets of the 
Rao’s house, a body of feudal landlords : the third is that of the 
Jadeja Court, presided over by a British Officer, for the trial of 
cases assigned to it under the settlement of 1875. In the centre 
of the State are some villages belonging to the Tluvkur of 
Morvi. 

For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 8 
districts viz. Abdasa, Atijar, Bachan, Bhuj, Lakhpat, Mandvi, 
Mandra and Rapar. There are 8 towns and 937 villages. 

The State possesses civil and criminal courts, A special 
institution is the Jadeja Court consisting of Jadeja nobles. It 
hears civil and criminal cases aiising both in the estates of the 
guarantee holders and beyond these. 

The total revenue of the State is Ks, 32 lakhs, the chief 
sources being customs, land revenue, interest and sayar. 

The currency of the State consists of fianchias, equivalent 
of Re. 1—5 as ; koris —four annas and half koris* 

due Bhayad in Cutch are Rajput nobles forming the 
brotherhood of the Rao. They were granted a share in the 
territories of the ruling chief as piovision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops in an emergency. The dissen¬ 
sions between the Rao and the Bhayad brought about the 
intervention of British Government who have guaranteed the 
latter enjoyment of their possessions. The number of Jadeja 
chiefs is 187 and of the community 16,000. 

There are 4 municipalities in the State. Of the total popula¬ 
tion 8 per cent can read and write. There is a High School 
and several primary schools. A number of scholarships are 
given ror education within and outside the State. 

Bhuj is the capital town. 

41 
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jler :—The Ruler is H.H. Maharajah Shri Sir Khenfe 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., who was born in August 
366, succeeded the to Gadi 1876 and was invested with full 
ruling powers in 1885. 


danta 

Danta State is situated to the north of Mahi Kantha 
Agency and adjoins the States of Palanpur and Sirohi. It is 
second in importance in the Agency. The family belongs to 
the clan of Parma Rajputs and the Ruler enjoys the title of 
Maharana and a dynastic salute of 9 guns. The Maharana of 
Danta enjoys special influence from having in his territory the 
famous shrine of Amba Bhawani of which he is the hereditary 
custodian. Pilgrims visit the shrine periodically in large num > 
bers, and their offerings accrue to the Chief's private purse. 
There are 174 villages in the State. The Mahals are Radad, 
Tarsangma, Mataji, Ghgrad, Sadha, Borian and Wagdadi 
Post Offices are located at Danta the Capital is 20 miles from 
Palantur Station. The State enjoys plenary powers. 

The State has an area of 347 square miles and a population 
of 19541-1921 (census). The revenue is nearly Rs. 1,75,000. 
The present Ruler is Maharana Shri Bhavani Singhji Hamirsinhji 
who was born in September 1895 and succeeded to the gadi in 
November 1925. 


DATIA 

Parichhat Singh Maharajah Sir Bhawani Singh 1857-1907 

Bijai Bahadur Singh 1839 — 1857 H. H. Maharajah Lakendra Govind Singh 

Regency : The . [Bahadur 1907— 

The first treaty of the British with this State was concluded 
with Raja Parichhat in 1804. After the deposition of the 
Peshwa in 1817 a tract of land on the east of the river Sindh 
was added to Datia as a reward for the attachment of the Chief 
to the British Government, and a new treaty was made with him. 

The hereditary titles of Maharaja and Lokendra were 
conferred on the Ruler in 1865 and 1877 respectively. 

In 1879 the Maharaja entered into agreement with the 
British Government to stop the manufacture of salt in the State 
except at certain specified works whose output was not to 
exceed 16,480 maunds a year. In consideration of the loss the 
Durbar would sustain by this agreement it was arranged that 
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should leceive Rs, 10000 a year. In 1882 the Danpa 
find for the Betwa Canal receiving payment for the area 
fred. 

The State of Datia, which is 911 square miles in ‘extent, is 
situated in the low lying tract of Bundelkhand Agency’ in 
Central India. The area is, however, not a consolidated terri¬ 
tory as many enclaves of Gwalior and other States intervene. 
The southern portion of the State is largely rocky and barren 
but in the north there is a fertile alluvial plain above the rocky 
substratum. Its main physical features are the two rivers Sindh 
and Pahuj, as with the exception of some hills at Seondha, only 
1000 feet high, the country has no elevation. The country is, 
however, diversified by a number of important lakes, chief 
among which are.Sitasagar, Lachhman Tal, Taran Tal, Karan 
Sagar, Ram Sagar, Bir Sagar, Lala ka-Tal and Baroni Tal. 

About forty per cent of the inhabitants depend on agricul¬ 
ture but a large part of the State is unfit for the plough and very 
little irrigation is done. However, there are more than ample 
facilities for grazing, and so pastoral pursuits flourish and the 
country carries a big head of cattle, buffaloes, sheep and goats. 
Agriculture and grazing engage most of the population. Datia 
the capital, is the only trading centre of importance 

The revenue of the State is about Rs. 17 lakhs. The ordi¬ 
nary expenditure is now about Rs. 14 lakhs a year. 

The population is 158,834 of whom about 95 per cent are 
Hindus and 4 p. c. Mussulmans. 

The Ruler: —Major His Highness Maharaja Lokeudra 
Sir Govind Singh Ju Deo Bahadur, K. C. S. I., was born on 
21st June 1886 and succeeded his fatner Maharaja Sir Bhawani 
Singh on 5th August 1907. 

Constitution His Highness the Maharaja carries on the 
administration through his Dewan or Chief Minister, who is the 
central administrative authority, The Dewan is assisted by the 
Heads of the several departments and advised by the Legislative 
Council which was constituted by His Highness the Maharaja 
in 1924. The number of members is 35, out of which 20 are 
elected, 5 nominated and 10 Ex-Officio. No new laws and 
taxes are introduced in the State without the sanction of the 
Legislative Council. 

The Dewan, is Kazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmed. 

f he Laws and Courts in this State are, except for necessary 
modifications due to local circumstances^ modelled on the lines 
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All the Courts are 
two Nazims who 


(2t 

si^eJJLj 


presi 
exercise 
value 


iii^h India Laws and Courts, 
law graduates. There are 

Trst class magisterial power and hear civil suits up to the 
of Rs. 1000. There is one District and Sessions Judge, to whom 
sessions cases are committed by the Nazims, He hears appeals 
preferred against the orders and judgments of Nazims in civil 
and criminal matters. Civil suits not exceeding Rs. 5000 in 
valuation are heard by him. There is also Small Cause Court 
J udge who decides simple civil suits, value not exceeding 300 
summarily. His decisions as a Small Cause Court judge 
are final. 

Chief Court :—To complete the separation of Judicial and 
Executive functions in Datia Stale, His Highness the Maharajah 
was pleased to create a Chief Court in June 1939. This Court 
enjoys all the powers granted by Law to Chief Courts in British 
India. 

A Court of Honorary Magistrates has recently been estab¬ 
lished. This Bench exercises second class magisterial powers 
and hears civil suits up to Rs. 500. 

Village Panchayet Courts have also been established in 
different villages of every Tehsil to dispose of all petty civil and 
and criminal disputes. 

Education :—The Lord Reading High School ins altogether 
been remodelled in the light of university requirements. It has 
a well-equipped laboratory and library and has recently been 
housed in an imposing building. 

To popularise education, the Darbar award scholarships to 
poor and deserving students who are sent out for higher educa¬ 
tion to Benares University ; Victoria College, Gwalior ; King 
Edward Hospital Medical School Indore ; Kayestba Pathshala 
Allahabad, etc. Resides this the State sends several Kumars 
and sons of Sardars and noblemen to Daly College at its own 
expense. . 

There is a Sanskrit Pathshala and an Arabic Maktab to 

the State. 

The Primary Education Branch has been equally progres¬ 
sing. There are 60 boys and girls schools throughout the State, 
Primary Education has recently been made compulsory. The 
Darbar are taking initial steps in this connection. 

Medical Relief. There is a big and well-organised general 
hospital, viz, Harding Hospital, and a Female Hospital under 
well qualified medical officers at the Capital. There is a dispen. 
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Headquarters of each Tebsil. Besides 
encourage ihe indigenous form of medicine, the Darbar 
have established Unani and Ayurvedic dispensaries at the 
Capital, Homeopathic treatment is also encouraged. 

J he State Surgeon is in charge of the Hospital and dispen¬ 
saries at the Capital while the Chief Medical Officer holds charge 
of the Palace and District dispensaries. A Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon has recently been trained in Leprosy treatment at the 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene at Calcutta. 
Municipalities and Sanitation. Regular Municipal Law 
with elective system has been introduced in the State. There 
are Municipalities in the headquarters and in each tehsil. 
At a cost of Rs. 40,000 a Town Hall has recently been construct¬ 
ed in which a library is noused, and the Legislative Council 
holds us sittings. A Sanitary Inspector has been appointed to 
look after the health and sanitation of the town. 

Revenue and Agriculture. —An Agricultural Farm to initiate \ 
the cultivators with modern Agricultural methods is in existence, j 
Allied with it are a Dairy Farm, a Sheep and Goat / 
Farm, a Poultry Farm Camel, Horse and Mule breeding 
Farms, 

The methods of revenue collection have been remodelled 
with a view to the emancipation of the cultivators from the 
clutches of the money-lenders. 

The Revenue Department has been overhauled and re¬ 
organised. 

To give an impetus to their colonisation scheme the Darbar 
are spending considerable money over irrigation projects. 

A Revenue Code defining and enhancing the rights and 
privileges of the cultivators is under the consideration of the 
Legislative Council. 

Forced labour or Begar has been gradually but permanently 
abolished. 

Roads, —Besides the several kuchha roads which are being 
maintained in proper condition, four metalled roads have been 
constructed during the last few years for the convenience of the 
public. 

Electric Department :—To improve the lighting of the 
City, a new Power House with three new engines has lately been 
erected at a cost of over one lakh. 

Dharamshala and Gaushala :—The State spends more than 
Fs, 30,000 per year on charities locally through the Dharam- 
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ya*Xvhile it maintains a Gauslmla at a considerable cost i 
tfirm cows, oxen arid otner cattle.. 

G«ANTsand Donations* —The State makes an annual re¬ 
curring contribution of Rs. 1788 to the King Edward Hospital, 
Indore, Rs. 1800 to Plant Research Institute, Indore, and 
Rs. 3000 to Das’s Public School. Donations were given to 
some of the most beneficent charities putside the Slate. 

P. W. D.—Several useful works of public utility have been 
constructed during the last seven or eight years. The most 
important of these are :— 

Jail Rs. 75000, Lokendra Club Rs. 12000, Workshop 
Rs. 10,000, Datia.Seondha Telephone Rs. 20,000, Ramsagar 
Irrigation work Rs. 75,000, Dharamshala Rs. 10,000, Bhawani 
Market Rs. 5000. 

Miscellaneous:—A State Bank has been established for 
the benefit of traders, agriculturists and public Money is 
advanced on low interest for agricultural improvement and 
industrial development. 

Special Features :—From the archaeological point of view 
the Old Palace of Bir Singh Deo has considerable value and 
steps are being taken in consultation with Government of India 
to protect it as an old monument. 

Besides this old and picturesque building there are two old 
temples, one that of Balai at Unao and the other of Naml Nand- 
anji at Seoddha. People from very distant places flock to the 
former for pilgrimage and it is the popular belief that lepers who 
bathe in the tank near Balaji’s temple are cured of their fell 
disease. 

Sonagir is a famous place of pilgrimage of the Jains who 
come in large numbers annually to worship at the beautiful 
temples. The beauty of the temples attract continental tourists 
and visitors from distant places. 


DEWAS 

The founders of the two Dewas States were two brothers 
of the Puar Rajput tribe, Tukoji Rao and Jivaji .Rao, who came 
to Malwa about 1730 A. D. with Peshwa Baji Rao I and 
received under the general distribution of the country that was 
then made, the Parganas of Dewas, Sarangpur, Alote, Gadgucha, 
Ringnode and Bagode and shares in several other Pargannas. 
The two brothers divided the land granted to them between 
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j46ives. For a long time the affairs of both branches, wgr 
ffstered jointly through one Minister. The two branches 
became separate iu 1841. The States entered into direct treaty 
relations with the British Government by the treaty of 1818. 
Each pays to the British Government Rs. 16000 Hali (equal to 
Rs. 14 237—4—7) annually for the maintenance of a military 
contingent. 

Dewas Senior and Dewas Junior, though virtually two 
distinct chiefships with separate administrations, acting indepen¬ 
dently in most matters, share the same capital town and 
possess only allotted shares of the same territory. Their 
territories are split up into several portions situated in Bhopal 
and Maiwa Agency with a total area of 886square miles. Each 
of the states is administered by its own Chief. The two 
admini trations are entirely separate, except in regard to educa¬ 
tional, medical, octroi, and excise matters, for which they work 
together. Sarangpur town is famous as the capital of Baz 
Bahadur of Malwa, 

Dewas Senior. 

The founder of the Senior Branch was Tukoji Rao I who 
died in 1753. The total population is 83321 and the area 446 
square miles with 238 villages. The state has 6 parganas with 
headquarters at Dewas, Alot, Sarangpur, Raghogarh, and 
Bagand. The chief articles cf commerce are grain, oilseeds, 
cotton and opium. The agricultural products are wheat, oil¬ 
seeds, cotton and poppy. 

Nagda.Muttra line of the B. B. and C. I. passes through 
the State Dewas town is connected with Ujjain, Bhopal and 
Indore by road. The nearest railway stations are Indore and 
Ujjain 22 miles away 

The total revenue is about Rs lakhs. 

Ruler and Administration; —1 he present Ruler is H. H. 
Maharajah Sir Tukoji Rao Fuar, III K.C.S.I. who was born in 
1888 and succeeded to the gadi in 1899. 

H. H. is assisted by a State Council composed as follows: 

Chief Councillor :—Shrimant Jagdeo Rao Puar Bhan Sahib 
Maharaj ; Dewan , Dewan Bahadur Sardar Pandit Narayau 
Prasad : Military Member General Sardar Khander Rao Hinge ; 
Finance Member , Sardar Trimbach Rao Fadnis ; Judicial Member , 
Sardar Keshava Rao B. Bidwai ; Household Col. Sardar 

M. P. Waghalkar ; Revenue Member , Major Sardar Ramrao 
Mahadik, Zunzar Rao Bahadur. 
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Dewas Junior 

_Jas an area of 440 square miles and is divided into six 
pargannas with headquarters at Dewas, Bagand, Badgucha, 
Ringnod, Sarangpur, Akbarpur. The population is 7051 1 about 
85 per cent of whom are Hindus. The Malwi dialect of 
Rajasthani is the prevailing language. The total revenue is 
about Rs. 6J lakhs derived chiefly from land, customs opium 
and excise. 

Ruler and Administration:— The Ruler is H. H. Maha¬ 
rajah Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Puar, K C. S. I. Who was 
born in 1877 and succeeded to the gadi in 1892. 

The Huzur Cabinet is composed as follows President and 
Finance Member , Sardar M, M. Govind Rao; Judicial Menhir ; 
Mr. T. A # Sathe ; Political Member, Mr. K. Subba Rao 


Anand Rao ll 
Kamachandru. Rao 
Jaswant Rao 11 1833 -185V 
Anand Rao (Minor) III 1857—1858 
British Administration 1858—1860 


DHAR 

Anand Rao 1860-1898 
Council of Administration 1898—1907 
Maharaja Udaji Rao Puar 1898—1926 
H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao ' uar IV 
Minority Administration 1926 

Early in the last century when the State suffered severely 
at the hands of the Maharaja Scindia and Maharaja Holkar, 
the State came under the protection of the British Government 
by the treaty of 1819. Several districts which had been lost 
were recovered and restored to it. The State was confiscated 
in 1857, but was subsequently restored to its Ruler Anand Rao 
Puar who was entrusted with the administration in 1864. 

Dhar is in Central India with an area of 1775 square miles 
of which 329 square miles are held by estate holders. The 
territory is much cjpt up by intervening portions of other States, 
The two natural divisions are the high level tract situated above 
the Vindhyan Scarp on the Malwa plateau and the districts 
which lie in the hilly country to the south of this range. The 
Narbada, Mahi, Chambal, Kali Sind f and numerous tributaries 
of these streams flow through the State. 

The ruins of ancient Mandu are in this territory. 

The geological formations present many peculiarities, parti¬ 
cularly where the influence of the rivers is felt. A considerable 
area, about 400 sq. miles, is covered by forest where timber of 
great value is available. The land in the high level tract is of 
high fertility and the lower tract is covered with jungle. 1 he 
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■ops are jowar, wheat, maize, gram, pulses, 
and poppy. 

The population of the State is 243430 which is an increase 
of 6'9 p. c. over the 1921 population chiefly Hindus. Their 
languages are the Bhil dialects, Hindi and Malwi, 

The administrative divisions are six, viz, Dhar town, Bad- 
nawar, Sundarsi, Kukshi, Nimanpur and Dhartnpuri. 

Dhar, the Capital is 33 miles from Mbow railway station. 

There are 22 feudatories of whom 13 hold under a guarantee 
from the British Government, but within their territory the 
Dhar Durbar exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction. These 
have certain judicial powers but subject to the control of the 
Durbar. Besides these feudatories, 28 Jagirdars possess no civil 
or criminal powers. 

The total revenue of the State is over Rs. 17 lakhs derived 
from land, opium, tributes, excise, forest* and stamps. 

Dhar formerly paid Rs. 20000 per annum as contribution 
to the Mahva Bhil Corps. Since 1881 an annual contribution 
of Rs. 6600 has been paid, the remainder having been capitalised 
by the surrender of Government promissory notes, aggregating 
to Rs, 3 lakhs. 

The State maintains 72 schools with 4061 scholars in them. 
Free primary education was introduced in the year 1922-D3. 
The High School has 400 pupils in it. There are several’ 
hospitals and dispensaries and about 30 British post offices in 
different parts of the State. 

The Irrigation Department was started in the year 1926 and 
some projects have been investigated and are under considera¬ 
tion. Rural sanitation and education are being enquired into by 
two Committees. Ten new ginning factories are to be construc¬ 
ted and will bring the total up to 20. 

Ruler ;—H. H. Maharaja Anvtnd Rao Puar was born in 
November 1920 and succeeded to the gadi in August 1926. He 
is a nephew of H. H. the Maharani Sahiba and was adopted by 
her on the death of the late Ruler, The succession was recog. 
nised by the Government of India. 

Administration i— The Council of Administration consists 
of Rao Bahadur K. Nadkar, Dewan and Vice-President ; Rao 
Bahadur Sfcriiuabt Maharaj Beturamji Puar, Member without 
portfolio ; Mr. Ragunath Sahai. Home and Revenue Member ; 
Brigadier General Sardar Daulat Kao Mohitey, Military Mem¬ 
ber ; Mr. M. N. Khory, Judicial Member snd Chief Justice. 
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DHARAMPUR 



Maharana Sim Narandevji Mobuudevji Narandevji 18^1 —1921 
Maharana Shri Vijayadevji Mohandevji 1921 

The Rulers of Dharampur belong to the Solar Sisodia 
Rajput dynasty. The founder of the State is Rama Raja who 
came down to Gujarat 700 years ago. During the reign of 
Ramdevji II in 1727, the Mahrattas attacked the country and 
forced him to pay one fourth of his customs duties on such 
commodities as grain, etc. This payment is now known by the 
name of ‘‘Chowth Takat'* and is fixed at Rs. 9,000 a year which 
the Dharampur still continues to pay to the British Government 
as the successors of the Peshwas according to the treaty of 
Bassein in 1802. 

Dharampur State lies in the Surat district and covers an 
area of 704 square miles. The major portion of the land is 
hilly and covered with forests. A number of rivers traverse 
the State, so that ample facilities for irrigation are available. 
The principal crops are rice, pulse, gram and sugarcane. The 
chief manufactures are mats, baskets, fans, molasses, and 
pottery. 

The population is 95l7l (1921 census). The revenue of 
the State is about Rs. 12£ lakhs. 

The number of primary schools is 28 with 1397 boys and 
189 girls in them. There are 178 pupils in the High sSchool, 
tor which a new building is being constructed. Education is 
free for the Kaliparaj community. 

There are 3 medical institutions in the capital and a Leper 
Asylum. Ayurvedic medicines also are supplied. 

Dharampur has lately been connected by rail. 

Ruler : -jThe Ruler is Maharana Shri Vijayadevji Mohan- 
devji who was born in December 1884 and succeeded to the 
gadi in March 1921. 


DHOLPUR 


Rana Ram Singh 1905—1911 
Council of Regency 1911 —1913 
H.H. Maharaja Sir Udai Bhan Singh 


Keerut Singh 

Bhagwaut Singh 183.—1873 
Nihal Singh 1873—1901 
Regency 1901 —1905 


[1911 


The Ruling Prince belongs to the Deswali tribe of jats who 
are said to have acquired lands south of Alwar in the 11th 
century. After a stay of 200 years at Bamraii they emigrated 





DHOLPUR 


Gwalior and then to 

[ hands more than once during the Muhratta invasions, 
the British treaty of 1803 with Scindia, Gohad was 
restored to the Rana and in 1805 this territory was exchanged 
for the pargannas of Dholpur, Bari and Rajakhera, which 
form the existing state of Dholpur. 

Dholpur is the eastern most State of Rajputana. Its area 
is, 1200 square miles. The country is open and level in the north, 
but elsewhere consists for the most part of low hills and ravines. 
A range of sandstone hills runs from near the capital in a south 
westerly direction. The river Chambal flows along the entire 
southern and eastern borders of the State. The Banganga and 
the Parbati are other rivers. 

The population is 254986 which is an increase of 10 p. c- 
over the 1921 population of whom more than 92 per cent 
are Hindus and 6 p. c. Mussulmans. The language is mainly 
Hindi. 

There are 543 towns and villages in Dholpur. The State 
is divided into iive tahsils viz., Gird, Bari, Baseri, Kolari, and 
Rajakheia and the estate of Sir Muttra. 

About three.fourths of the State is Khalsa and the rest is 
held on special tenures by individuals or charitable and religi¬ 
ous institutions. 

The principal crops are bajra, moth, jowar, cotton, wheat, 
gram and barley. 

Irrigation is mainly from wells of which there are 660. 
The biggest irrigation work is called the Ram Sagar. 41 big 
and small dams have been constructed. 

Very little poppy is grown in Dholpur and the export of 
opium into British territory is prohibited by the salt agreement 
of January 1879. Under rules issued in 1902 opium can be 
imported only on passes granted by the Durbar, and cultivators 
can sell only to license.holders. By the same agreement manu¬ 
facture of salt is prohibited and no duty of any kind is leviable 
on it; as compensation, the State receives from Government 
Rs. 6000 yearly and 300 maunds of Sambhar salt free of cost 
and duty. 

There are 52 miles of railways in the State and 29 miles 
under construction. There are also 95 miles of metalled roads. 

Revenue-.— The revenue is aboui. Rs. 17 £ lakhs. 

Ruler :—The Ruler is Lt. C°h H. H Maharajah Sir 
Udaibhan Singh Lokinder Bahadur Diler Jung Jai Deo, K C.Sl., 


in 1505. These pi 
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JMO., who was born in February 1893 and succeeded 
^adi in 1911. Ha was invested with full ruling powers in 
1913. 

Administration :—His Highness is assisted by Secretaries 
for the different departments as follows ; 

Babu Katioo Mai, Judicial Secretary ; Kai Bahadur Kunj 
Behari Lai, Revenue Secretary • Pandit Kaladhar Tewari, 
Financial Secretary i Mr. M. Dina Dayal, Personal Secretary . 

The Courts follow generally the codes of British India, 
Appeals from the Tahsildars lie to the Nazim and from him to 
the judicial Officer. The C®urt called the Jjlas Khas composed 
of the different Secretaries can interfere when it deems fit in 
the exercise of its powers of revision, This Court is the highest 
in the State and is presided over by the Maharana himself. 


Kamxialsingbji 1843— 
Mansinghji 1869—1900 


DHRANGADHRA 

-1369 Maharaja Ajitsinghji 1900—1911 

M H. Maharajah Sir Ghan Sin am 

[Singhji 1911 

The Jhala family is of great antiquity and is believed to 
have entered Kathiawar about 1100 A.D from the North and 
to have established itself first about Patdi, whence it moved to 
Halvad and then to Dhrangadhra. 

Dhrangadhra is a first class State in Kathiawar with an 
area of 1167 square miles exclusive of the area of the 
Dhrangadhra portion of the Rann of Cutch. It is an uneven 
tract intersected by small streams and consists of hilly and 
rocky ground where si one is quarried. The total population is 
88,76 q, the majority of whom are Plindus. The principal crops 
are cotton and'tbe qpmmon varieties of grain. The manufac¬ 
tures are salt, copper and brass vessels, stone hand mills, cloth 
and pottery. There are 7 Ginning and 2 Pressing factories. 
The cotton and the salt are of very good quality. 

The payments to the British Government and to the Nawab 
of Junagadh amount to Rs. 44,677, 

The State maintains a railway line connecting the Capital 
and its Mahal Town Of Halvad with Wadhwan. A siding 
connects the Dhrangadhra stone quarries with the main line as 
also the KudaSalt Works which are 14 miles from Dhrangadhra. 
The total length of railway owned by the State is 47*19 miles. 

There are 3 municipalities, 66 schools, 3 hospitals and 8 
dispensaries. 







‘He annual revenue is about Rs. 25 lakhs. 


,e Ruler has plenary powers in all matters, civil and 


DHRANGAtXHRA— DHROL—DUNGARPUR 



Criminal* 

Ruler :—The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir Ghanshyam. 
sinhji Ajitsinhji, G, C. I. E., K. C S. I. t who was born in 


May 1889 and succeeded to the Gadi in February 1911. 


DHROL 


Harisinhji Jaisinhji 1886 — 1914 
Thakons Sahib Shri Dauuatsinhji 


Bhupatsinhji 1812—1845 
Jayasinhji II 1845-1886 


Harisinhji 1914— 


Dhrol in Kathiawar has an area of 283 square miles. The 
country is for the most part undulating and rocky. There are 
67 villages and one town. About a fourth of the State is under 
cultivation, the chief products being sugarcane and ordinary 
varieties of grain. 

The population is 27,653 which is an increase of 16 per 
cent over the 1921 population. The Ruler pays a tribute of 
Rs. 10,231 jointly to the Gaikwar of Baroda and the N&wab of 
Junagadh. Dhrol the capital town is 32 miles north west of 
Rajkot. The revenue is over Rs. 24 lakhs. 

The Ruler is Thakor Saheb Shri Daulatsinghji Harisinghji 
who was born in August 1864 and succeeded to the gacli in 
September 1914. 


DUNGARPUR 


Maharval Bijai Singh 1898—!9l8 
H. H Maharwal Laksiiman Singhi 

[ 19.18 

Minority A dministraiten 1918— 1928 


Jaswant Singh 

Regency : Dal pat Singh 1825 
Udai Singh 1846 — 1898 
Minority Administration 


The Ruling family are Sisodia Rajputs and are an elder 
branch of the house of Udaipur from which they are said to 
have separated in the twelfth century. After the death of 
Maharwal Udai Singh in 1528. his territory was split one 
division of Dungarpur going to the elder son, and the other 
(now Banswara) to the younger son. On the fall of the Mogul 
Empire, Dungarpur paid a tribute to the Mahrattas. The State 
came under the protection of the British Government by the 
treaty of 1818 to whom was transferred the tribute amounting 
to Rs. 17500 (Imperial). 

General : — Dungarpur is in the South of Rajputana. The 
Som and the Mahi are the two main rivers but the former flows 
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e latter after a course of about 30 miles in Dungh 
tory. The other feeders of the Mahi are the Majam, the 
atrak, the Bhadar and the Moran, The area is about 1,447 
square miles, most of which is taken up by hills, which are off 
shoots of the Aravali Range, the back bone of Rajputana. The 
population numbered 227544 which is an increase of 20 p. c. 
over the 1921 population in the last census. 

No Railway traverses any part of the State, The nearest 
Railway stations are CJdaipur and Talod 67 and 75 miles res¬ 
pectively from the Opitat. There are metalled roads within the 
Municipal limits of the town. 

Ruler :—The Ruler is H. H, Rai Rayan Maharawal Sri 
Lachman Singh Bahadur who was born on 7th March 1908 and 
succeeded to the gadi on 15th November 1918. He was invested 
with full ruling powers in February 1928. 

administration ;—Rai Sahib Pandit Kishen Nand is the 
Diwan of the State. 

Land -—Nearly 500 square miles are under cultivation. The 
number of villages in the State is 778, including jagir and Muafi 
villages. The total area under cultivation was 92,416 acres. Of 
this, Dofasli (twice cropped) area is 22813 acres. 

Agricuture -The commercial crops are cotton, tobacco, 
poppy, j ira and methi. Poppy cultivation has now been dis¬ 
continued and efforts are being made to replace it by other 
crops. Village forests mainly supply the needs of the agricul¬ 
turists. Timber is given free for implements of husbandry 
and on a nominal charge for building huts and houses. Maize 
is the staple food of the poor. An embargo is placed on the 
export of food grains in the shape of prohibitive export duty with 
the result that prices are easy as compared with those in the 
neighbouring St rtejs. An experimental agricultural farm, for 
which an area of about 16J bighas has been reserved in the 
Udaibihar Gardens, has been started. 

Judicial.;— The Dewan is the Ex-officio president of the 
Shasan Sabha and some State officials, Sardars and leading 
citizens are its members. The Sabha is vested with the powers 
of a Sessions Court on the criminal side and of a High Court on 
the Civil side. It is the highest appellate court under the 
Durbar. 

All appeals against the judgments of the 2nd Class Magis¬ 
trate and Munsiffs at Dungarpur and sag war a are filed in ibis 
court, jail and Izali Ghair are also supervised by him. 




dungarpur 



lie department deals with cases relating to boundary 
or cases between the subjects of Dungarpur and other 
. Cases in which one of the parties is a resident of the 
Main Kantha or Rewa Kantha Agency, are referred to the 
Bordet Court, as also cases in which both the parties are Bfails, 
either party belonging to Merwar or Idar. If the parties happen 
to be other than Bhils, then the cases between the subjects of 
the State and those of Merwar are referred to the Court of 
Vakils at Udaipur, which is about to be abolished. 

Medical :—Besides a first rate and well equipped dipensary 
at the Capital, there are branch dispensaries in charge of qualified 
Sub* Assistant Surgeons at Sagwara and A spur. 

Public VVokks With a view to maintaining the roads 
within the territories of the State in good order for motor and 
other conveyances, a system of issuing licenses and a road tax 
were introduced. 

The Lakshin an Canal from Edward Sarnand was opened 
by His Highness the Maharawal Bahadur in April 1927, The 
canal is about 9 miles long and is intended to irrigate 769 acres 
of laifti, i.e., 629 acres on the right bank and HO acres on the 
left. The probable cost of the scheme is Rs. 63,255. The 
canal will also be utilized for water works in Dungarpur town 
for which tanks etc., are ready. The estimated income from 
works is Rs. 5,216. 

Post Dungarpur,‘ Galiakote and Sagwara are served by 
combined Post and Telegraph Offices, and Sabla and Bankora 
by departmental offices. There is State Mail Service to Aspur, 
Ohambola and Kamba. 

Revenue : —The total revenue of the State averages over 
Rs. 6^ lakhs and the expenditure about Rs, lakhs. 

Education :—The number of schools remained almost the 
same as last year. The total number of boys on the rolls of 
village schools was over 1000. There are two private schools 
at Peith and Chitri imparting education to 94 boys. The 
Pirfhey High School is recognised up to the Government High 
School standard by the United Provinces Board of Education. 
The average number on the toll was 652. 

Municipality :—The Board provides for 6 elected and 6 
nominated members with Public Works, Sanitation, Education 
and Accounts committees in charge of professional experts. 

In addition to the Central Board at the Capital there are 
two sub-committees at Sagwara and Galiakote, working under 
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itrol of the Central Board, There are 6 membfc 
stated and 3 elected on the sub-committee at Sag war a, of 
wliich the President is the Munsift there, and Vice-President, 
Seth Kishorelal, and local trader. Of the four members on the 
Galiakote sub-committee, 2 are nominated and 2 are elected. 


Pahar Singh 1827—1849 
Wazir Singh 1849—1874 
Bikrair Singh 1874—1898 


FARIDKOT 

Balbir Singh 1898—1906 
Brij Indar Singh 1906—1918 
H. hi Raja Harindar Singh I9l8 
Council of A dministration 

The Faridkot Rajas are sprung from the same stock as the 
Phulkian Chiefs. Chaudrikapura founded the Faridkot house 
in the middle of the 16th century. Sardar Hamir Singh, 
grandson of Kapura, became independent a century later having 
added considerably to the family possessions. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh took possession of the State in 1809 but was forced to 
relinquish it with his other Cis-Sutlej possessions by the British 
Government. For services rendered during the First Sikh 
War, the Faridkot Chief, Sardar Pahar Singh, obtained the 
title of Raja and a grant of territory. 

Faridkot consists of a strip of territory 34 miles broad and 
49 miles long divided into two parganaa viz. Faridkot in the 
North and Kotkapura in the South. It is surrounded by 
Ferozepore District except in the South where it marches with 
Patiala. 

Is one of the Sikh States of India under the Political 
control of the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Area 643 sq. miles. Population 
164 364. Capital Faridkot, Language spoken Panjabi. 

* Ruler ilts Highness Farzand.i-Saadat-Nishan Hazrat-i- 
Qaisre-i.PIind blur Bans Raja Harindar Singh Sahib Bahadur 
(minor). Born 29th January 1915. He succeeded to the Gaddi 
in December 1918 on the death of his illustrious father His 
Highness Maharaja Major Brijindar Singh Sahib Bahadur. 

Since November 1925 His Highness with his brother is 
receiving education at the Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore. 

Administration :—The Administration during the minority 
is being conducted by a Council of Administration of which the 
president is Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh B. A. 

The revenue of the State is over Rs. 18 Lakhs. Co-operative 
Credit:—There are 137 credit Societies with share and working 
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FARIDKOT 



amounting to about Ks. 3 lakhs and Rs. Si lakPJ 
lively, and 6083 members. There is also a* Central Co- 


-operative Bank at Faridkot which is in a flourishing condition. 
The State has granted cash credit which finances the bank from 


time to time during financial stringency etc. 

Agriculture •-Besides the Central Model Farm, there are 
Agricultural Societies operating in rural areas. By’meansofj 
thc.se t efforts are being made to secure improvement by ' 
demonstration, and propaganda State aid is granted liberally! 
to secure promotion of agricultural prosperity and improvement 
of the conditions of cultivators. The sinking of wells, and 
breeding of good cattle is being encouraged, and for the former, 
generous t&ccavi loans have been advanced and for the latter 
bulls have been imported from Hissar. Cattle Breeding Societies 
have been established in the State Ulaqa. 

Education :—Primary Education is free. There are one 
High School, one A. V. Middle School, one Girls School, 4 
Lower Middle Schools and 48 Primary Schools, i he percentage 
of expenditure is higher than in any other sister State in the 
province. 

Medical:— Besides the well equipped Saddar Hospital and 
one Female Hospital at Faridkot, there are outlying dispensaries 
in the important rural areas of the State, which afford medical 
relief to the sick on an.extensive scale ’in order to remove tht; 
long felt need, a new and uptodate Hospital building 
has been constructed at Faridkot at a cost of about Rupees 
two lakhs. 

Communications Communications have greatly improved. 
The Faridkot Darbar have constructed the Kotkapura-Muktsar 
Road within tha State territory at a cost of about Rupees one 
Lakh. Faridkot is now connected with Ferozepore^ Moga and 
Muktsar. The metalled roads are properly repaired and attend, 
ed to, and are maintained in good condition. The markets have 
considerably been improved, and factories and cotton presses 
have sprung up as a result of the encouragement given towards 
the promotion of trade and commerce. 

Water works and Drainage .Faridkot, the Capital of the 
State has a modern system of water works and electric light 
which were constructed at a considerable cost. Drainage scheme 
has been extended to Faridkot and Kotkapura towns at a cost of 
about four iakhs of rupees. 
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fftority Administration 1869—1884 
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GONDAL 


H. H. Maharajah Tbakore Sah 
Bbagavat Singh 1869 



The Rulers are Jadeja Raputs. The founder of the 
G on dal House was Kumbaji I who lived in the middle of the 
17th century. The present Tbakore Saheb is 12th in descent 
from him. It was during the time of Devoji that the famous 
Walker settlement of 1807 took place, Devoji died in 1812 and 
was followed on the gadi by his four sons in succession. The 
last of them was succeeded by his son Sagramji II, the father 
of the present Ruler. Tbakore Saheb Sagramji II ruled for 
19 years and died in .1869, when the present Ruler was 4 years 
of age, 

Gondal is one of the 1st class States of Kathiawar. It has 
an area of 1024 square miles and a population 206166. It pays 
a tribute of Rs. 1 10721. There are two lakes and seven rivers 
in the State. The language spoken is Guzerati 

Kulbr ;—The Ruler is Hi H. Maharaja Tbakore Sahib 
Shri Bhagvat Sinhji who was born in October 1865 and succeed¬ 
ed to the Gadi in December 1869. He was educated at the 
Rajkumar College arid at the University of Edinburgh where he 
took his medical degrees. 

Land Revenue In Gondal, though assessment is liable 
to be revised every 30 years, it has not been changed during the 
present Ruler’s time. The peasant enjoys right of full owner¬ 
ship. Gondal is reputed to have more cash owning peasants and 
the least number of indebted cultivators per square mile, than 
any where else in the country. Out of 646958 acres of cultiva¬ 
ble and incultivable land about 25 p. c, is alienated and the 
cultivable waste Terms only 3 p. c. of the total unalienated 
acreage. Loans onleasy terms are granted for the digging of 
new wells. 

Justice : —There are 7 Civil and Criminal Courts. Of these 
only the Huzur and Sar Nyayadhish Courts have appellate 
powers, the former only having additional revisionary powers. 
The Sar Nyayadhish is also the Sessions Judge and the judge 
of the Bhayati Court. 

Municipalities ;—The towns of Gondal, Dhoraji, Upleta 
and Bhayavadar have each a Municipality. Of the total popu¬ 
lation, about 40 p. c. reside in Municipal jurisdiction. There 
are 40 miles of Municipal roads, which are maintained at a cost 
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24065 per year. Gondal is exceptionally for lunate kip 
plentiful supply of water, gravitating from the Veri 
Tant, which is a combined irrigation and town supply storage. 
There is no house tax, nor toll, nor octroi, nor customs duty. 

Agriculture ; — Of the food crops, bajri and jowar and 
next wheat, are the chief ones. Of the money crops, the import, 
ant ones are cotton and. groundnut, the latter displacing the 
former to some extent owiug to the former's fluctuating prices. 
A new variety of sugarcane has been introduced. Chili is 
exported. Mustard is popular. Fodder crops are grown and 
consumed locally. 

Cow slaughter was prohibited in the State on the accession 
of the" Ruler. Cattle breeding is encouraged by the supply of 
premium bulls. 

Irrigation: —The irrigation tanks mentioned above water 
33728 acres The Gondal tank pays a return of 2*85 p. c. and 
the Panali Tank 66 p. c. There are also 7330 wells. 

Trade :—The trade of Gondal is largely in land produce. 
This is in the hands of middlemen. On account of his better 
financial position the Gondal peasant is not in sore need of 
co operative credit. Co-operative sale societies are slowly 
coming into existence. Gondal and Dhoraji are the chief 
centres. 

Industries: —There are many small home industries, e. g. 
furniture, toys, wood works, lacquer work, embroidery, ivory 
work. The anatomical models of the Art School are popular 
Leather work, particularly shoes are exported to Africa. 

There are 8 ginning factories, 4 cotton presses, 3 oil mills, 
7 printing presses, 5 flour mills, one ice factory, one iron foundry 
and one pharmaceutical works. The Silver jubilee Technical 
Institute has a foundry, smithy, machine, carpentry, paint and 
erecting shops. Its workshops are spread over an area of 7 
acres. 

Excise: —The policy of total prohibition is adopted for 
liquor and country spirits. But there is considerable smuggling 
of liquors from neighbouring States and the administration is 
checking it. The consumption of opium is 33 grains per head. 
The article is received from the British Government. 

Public Works p— Gondal road system is among the finest 
in India. Telephone works run to 240 miles. More roads, 
bridges and culverts are under construction. The total mileage 
of road is 240. 
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Always:—G ondal owns 1G6'24 miles, has a 6"J 
in 46*21 miles of the J. R. Railway and works 
of the Baroda State Railway, The capital invested is 
Rs. 117 lakhs. 

Medical Relief :—There are 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries 
run by the State and 4 other institutions run by private bodies. 
A training class for dais is attached to Gondal Hospital The 
annual cost of medical relief is Rs. 25000. 

Education;— Out of 175 villages, 100 are provided with 
educational facilities. There are 175 institutions (155 primary) 
with 16086 pupils learning in them. The State spends without 
any educational cess or municipal tax about Re. 1 per head. 
Compulsory female education has been a success in spite of 
difficulties. Practical training is given to girls. The Girasia 
College has been started at an expense of over Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the benefit of the land holding classes. Facilities are provided 
for the education of adults, depressed classes and Mussalmans, 
By subscribing a large sum to the Fergusson College, Poona, 
the State has provided facilities for the higher education of 
Gondal students. 

Post and Telegraph .There are 25 post offices aud 9 
telegraph stations. 

Finance : — The main sources of revenue are land, railways, 
and interest on the investment of savings. Taking the direct 
and indirect takings of the State from the people as the standard 
of incidence, it amounts to Rs. 10 per head. 


Actuals 1929 


Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

All sources except , 


Ordinary 

2944598 

Railways. 

4412861 

Railway Capital 


Gondal Railway ... 

82^365 

outlay. 

627387 

Jetalsar—Rajkot 




Railway. 

204004 



Refund of Capital 

174536 



Outlay G. Ry. 




and J. R. R. 

241280 




5658047 


3571985 









Daulat Kao 1794 — 1 3 2:7 Council pjt Regency 1886—1894 [1925 

Jankoji Rao Scindia 1827 —1843 Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindia 1886 — 

Rtgtncy \ Tara Bail .nrq Council of Regency 1925 

Council of Regency / 1 H. H. Maharajah Jayaji Rao 1922 

Ranuji, the founder of the Scindia family, was in the service 
of the Pesluva, and from a command in the Body Guard rose to 
the first rank of Mahratta Chiefs. He acquired possessions in 
Malwa and died in 1750. In the time of Madhuji Scindia, the 
Gwalior Army organized by French Officers became formidable 
and made Scindia the virtual ruler of Hindustan. Conflicts 
with the British Government led to the treaties of Salbai 1782 
and Sarji Anjangaon. the latter depriving Scindia of many of 
his possessions including Gohad and Gwalior, which were later 
restored. Relations between Scindia and the British Govern, 
ment continued to be unsettled in spite of agreements. For 
services during the Mutiny, the Maharajah Scindia was reward¬ 
ed but further trouble led to the British occupation of the fort 
of Gwalior in 1858. The Fort wus restored to Gwalior in 1886. 

The State has a total area of 25382 sq. miles and is 
composed of several detached sections, but may be roughiy 
divided into two j the Gwalior or northern, and the Malwa 
section. The northern portion is a compact block. The Malwa 
section with an area of 8021 sq, miles is made up of several 
detached districts. Of the total area 22 per cent have been 
alienated in grants. 

Physically the State falls into 3 natural divisions viz , the 
plain, the plateau and the hilly tract. The plateau occupies 
about 70 p. c. of the whole State. 

Two branches of the Vindhya range traverse the State. 
The most important rivers are the Chambal and its tributaries 
the Betwa and the Sind with its tributaries. 

Gwalior contains many places of archaeological interest. 
Old Ujjain, Bhilsa at Behnagar, Udayagiri with its Buddhist 
remains and Hindu relics are famous. A series of Buddhist 
viharas exist at Bagh. Mediaeval Hindu and Jain architecture 
are represented at Bagh, Gwalior, Gyaraspur, Narod, and Udaya- 
pur, while Muhammedan work is seen at Chanderi, Mandasor, 
Narwar, Gohad and Gwalior. 

The population is 3^23070, which is a 10 p. c. increase 
over the 1921 population of which 84 per cent arc Hindus, 
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/cent Animists, 6 per cent Mussalmans and 2 per cent 
tf/istians number about a thousand, 

Malvvi is the chief language in the western districts, Bundeli 
in Bhander and Bhilsa districts, and Urdu is used by 18 per 
cent all over the State. A dialect of western Hindi called 
Tonwarghar is also spoken. 

Ruler *.—The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja George Jayaji Rao 
Scindia who was born in June 1916 and succeeded to the gadi 
in June 1925. 

Administration ;—The administration was conducted by a 
Council of Regency with the Regent, H. H, the Senior Maharani 
as President, H. H. Maharani Regent died in 1931. 

The members of the Council are (1) Sir Appaji Rao Shitole 
(2) Sir K. N. Haksar Political (3) Rao Sahib Mulye Education 
(4) Nawab Sultan Ahmed Khan (5) General Rajwade (6) Lala 
Jai Gopal Astbana Finance (?) Moulvi Abdul Karim Khan 
Law and Justice (8) Gap. Bapa Rao Pawar Agriculture (9) 
Shrimant Chase Sahib Pawar (10) Major Hashmat Ullah Khan 
Public Works- 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
large portions; northern Gwalior comprising 7 districts — 
Gwalior, Gird, Bhmd, Sheopur, Tonwarghar, Isagarh, Bhilsa, 
and Narvvar ; and the Malwa prtfnt comprising four districts, 
Ujjain, Mandasor, Shajapur and Amjhera. The zillas are 
subdivided into 37 tehsils. District and Perganna Boards have 
been established m which all local interests both official and non. 
official, are represented, Khalsa villages number 8736 and jagir 
villages 978. 

Each District is in charge of a Suba and the Perganas are 
in charge of Tahiiliiars. 

The High Cburt is the highest court of appellate and 
original jurisdiction while the Appeals Department corresponds 
to the Privy Council. Lower down there are 3 Sessions and 
Divisional Courts for each Division, District Courts for each 
District and Pergana Courts for each Fergana. 

Tiib Majlis.i-Kanoon. It is composed of all the Members 
of the Government and some extra Members nominated by the 
Durbar. 

It deals with legislative measures and such matters of a public 
nature as may be ordered by the Durbar to be put in the Majlis. 

Tub Majlis Am. The Majlis created in 1921 is a 
representative assembly of the people of the State and is 
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pmyarily held once a year. The members of the assembly 
vered to suggest improvements in the existing administra- 
raiKi to submit proposals calculated to benefit the State and 
the people. Such suggestions and proposals are confined to 
subjects specified in the Rules existing in this behalf, but the 
members have no right of interpellation. The assembly does 
not exactly form part of the administrative machinery of the 
State but it constitutes a Very important step towards associa¬ 
ting the people in the work of the State,. 

It consists of ten official and 60 non-official members. The 
members are elected by the various public bodies specified in the 
Rules and the names of the elected members are submitted for 
the approval of the Durbar. Election takes place every third 
year. 

Legislation ;—Up to June 1925 all Legislative measures 
in their draft form were as a general rule put before the 
Majlis-i.Khas for its approval. Their second reading took 
place in the Majlis i-Kanoon after which they were published in 
the Gwalior Government Gazette for public opinion. On receipt 
of opinions from the public, they were again placed before the 
Majlis i-Kanoon for the third reading. When finally passed by 
that body, the proposed measures were submitted to the Durbar 
for their formal sanction. 

Since June 1925 the Majlis.i-Khas has given place to the 
Council of Administration with which rests the final sanction as 
well. In all other respects, the procedure in force before June 
1925 continues intact. 

Land:— There are five main classes of tenure in the State (1) 
Guaranteed Thakurs possess land in the State under guarantee 
from the British Government, (2 ) Jagirdars hold directly from 
the Durbar and often exercise limited, judicial and administra. 
tive powers, (3) Tankadars and Istimrardars hold on a perma¬ 
nent quit rent, (4) Muafidars enjoy rent-free grants, which are 
subdivided into devasthan grants for the upkeep of temples, the 
dnarmada and padarakb, religious and charitable grants (5) 
Khalsa area is directly under State management. 

Agriculture:.. —The chief food grains raised are wheat and 
jowar each on an area of over 11 hundred thousand acres, The 
other food grains in order were, gram, bajra, maize etc. Of the 
oilseeds, til occupied the largest area covering over 2 hundred 
thousand acres. Cotton was raised on about lakhs of acres 
Opium was grown on 11254 acres. 
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Tjfie Agriculture Department of the State conducts 
imental Farms, Demonstration work in villages. District 
ucative propaganda, Agricultural Research, Agricultural 
Engineering experiments, Cattle Breeding Farms and a Dairy. 

The Colonisation scheme continues to be carried out. 

Irrigation: —The number of irrigation works is 864. 
Canals, tanks and wells irrigated nearly 2 hundred thousand 
acres. New irrigation schemes are under construction. 

projects for water works for Lashkar, Gwalior and Morar 
and for drainage for Lashkar have been started. 

Railway :—The Gwalior Light Railway, a local State line 
with branches runs for 253*20 miles from Gwalior north east 
to Bhind and south west to Sipri with a branch to Sabalgarh. 

The broad gauge lines owned by the Gwalior Durbar are 
Parbati.Ujjain (81 miles), Bina-Guna (74), Guna.Chabra (37), 
Nagda-Ujjain (32*06) Total. 224*06 miles. 

Salt: —The salt revenue ifi governed by an agreement of 
1878 by which the Darbar undertook not to open any new salt 
works, nor to allow more than 1930 tons a year to be manu¬ 
factured at existing works. At the same time it was agreed 
that none of the salt so manufactured should be exported from 
the State, and that no salt should be imported, except such as 
had paid duty in British India, such salt being admitted free of 
any further tax. In return, the Government of India pays a 
yearly sum of Rs. 3*1 lakhs as compensation. 

judiciary: —Excluding the Durbar Appeals Department, 
the number of the Regular Courts is 72* The lowest unit of the 
judicial system is the Pergana Judicial Officer’s court with the 
High Court at Gwalior as the highest court of Appellate and 
Original Jurisdiction. The High Court is composed of one 
Chief justice ana 2 Puisne Judges. 

Besides the regular Judicial Courts, judicial authority in 
civil and criminal rhatters is also exercised by the agencies and 
institutions, such as Honorary Magistrates and Conciliation 
Boards. 

The Panchayat Boards; —For the purpose of enabling 
the people in the mufassil to have their petty disputes settled 
locally through their own elders and with the object of prevent¬ 
ing them from spending money over such disputes by resortiug 
to the regular Judicial Courts, the Panchayat Boards Act was 
enacted in Samvat 1968, by virtue of which panchayet Boards 
were established in circles of villages formed for the purpose. 
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j/H/ards are empowered to try civil and revenue dispute^ 
not, valuations and petty offences, their main duty under 

thiTAct being to settle cases by persuadiug the parties to come 
to a compromise. The Boards are more akin to local Panchayats 
and may be distinguished from the regular courts, in that the 
pleaders are not allowed to appear before the Boards on behalf 
of the parties and practically no court fee is charged in connec. 
tion with their proceedings. The work of the Boards is super. 
v i se d by a separate Touring Staff of Panchayat Board. 
Inspectors. 

The number of these Boards is 144. 

Municipalities ; —Besides the normal budget of Ks. 5 
lakhs there is a fund of Ks. 40 lakhs—Rs. 30 lakhs (or the 
Town Improvement Trust and 10 lakhs for annual subsidies to 
Town Committees. These subsidies are granted out of the 
interest of this allotment of Ks. 10 lakhs. 

The Municipal franchise has been considerably widened, 
every one paying taxes like the house-tax or paying even norain, 
al house-rent, every undergraduate, every Vaid, Hakim, Vakil, 
etc., has now been enfranchised. A notable step has been taken 
in extending the franchise to women on the same basis as men. 
Another feautre of the new reforms is that nominated members 
will not exceed one-third of the total number. The municipaK- 
ties will have the right of electing their Vice-Presidents, the 
Government only reserving to themselves the right to nominate 
and to allow election for such important posts as the President 
and the Chairman. This will not necessarily mean that the 
Municipilities will have official Presidents; Ujjain has had a 
non.official President during recent years. 

p 0KEST _Under the Forest Department there are three 

sections •—(a) Forest Proper (b) Collection and supply of grass 
for State Animals and Military Units, (c) Stone Quarries. 

Forest Proper. The area under Reserve Forests, which 
comprises timber, fuel and grass is about 2991 squire miles 
which represents 12 per cent of the total area of the State. 
The Forests in Gwalior are worked on coppice with standard 
system. Artificial regeneration is resorted to in gaps or blank 
areas. The regulation, conservation, protection and utilization 
of forests is carried out through an annual plan of operations- 

Major heads of revenue are grazing fees, fuel wood, char 
coal, grass, gums, katlia (catechu) and Mahua and amongst 
minor forests produce, come bamboos, lac, medicinal drugs etc. 

44 
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.he research laboratory is entrusted with the wc 
ij^Fstigating and reporting upon local forest, products. 

HI manufacture from grass grown on irrigated lands is being 
carried on successfully by the Gaekwar Gil and Chemical Co, 
Ltd., who acquired the State demonstration factories started by 
the Durbar some years ago. 

Famine ;—The administration of Famine has been placed 
on an automatic, basis by the institution of a permanent office and 
the creation of a permanent fund of Rs, 2 crores, the accumula¬ 
ted interest on which can meet all relief measures without dis¬ 
turbing the normal budget. Past experience shows occurrence 
of famine every fourth year and the interest on the sum of 
200 lakhs for a period of 3 years at 4 p. c. per annum comes to 
Rs. 24 lakhs which is the highest amount ever expended on one 
year’s relief measures 

Customs & Excise;— The Customs Tariff of Samvat 1965 
was revised after a thorough enquiry made by a Commission and 
was brought into force from 1st November, 1923. A Tariff 
Board has been established to advise on customs tariff. 

In Samvat 1970, Excise Reform was introduced and Madras 
system was brought into force. 

Post & Telephone : —For the exchange of Postal articles 
between the Imperial Post Offices of British India and Post 
Offices in the Gwalior territory, the Darbar entered into a Con¬ 
vention with the Government of India in July, 1885 ; and the 
State Post at present maintains 237 post offices including 4 
Head Offices, 67 Sub and 166 Branch Offices. The work in all 
the Post Offices is carried on exactly on the same lines as in 
British India; that is, according to the Imperial Post Office 
Manual and the Post and Telegraph Guide. The State Post 
Office does not ddjal with telegrams and Savings Bank business. 

In 1923 two wireless stations were created, one at Gwalior 
Fort and the other at Sbivpuri. 

Co-operative Societies & Banks;—A scheme for the 
expansion of this Department is under consideration. Govern, 
men! money to the extent of Rs. 44 lacs us in circulation. There 
are at present 11 District and 6 Perganna Co operative Banks 
with 3582 individual share-holders and 3219 Society share, 
holders. The latter have a membeiship of nearly 64 thousand 
men, Loans were given for seed and manure, for purchase of 
cattle, for implements and the rest for wants of a miscellaneous 
nature. 
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jcation :—The Educational budget amuunts 

2^6,000, with further scope for financial increment every 
year ( the latter being dependent on and limited by the un- 
utilised revenue surplus of the State obtained in the previous 
year. 

The following are some of the distinctive features :—Adop¬ 
tion of manual training with a distinctly vocational bias as a 
part of general education in Primary and Secondary Schools, 

encouragement of Scouting, provision of night schools, institu¬ 
tion of patronage to authors and of special stipends to stimulate 
and encourage education among the backward classes, provision 
of Agricultural farms in the rural schools- for practical training 
in agriculture, and the provision of special schools for facilita¬ 
ting study of Indian Music and Ayurvedic Science and for 
stimulating and promoting education among children of the 
Muafidars and the State aristocracy. 

In the year ending September 193t, there were 1211 insti¬ 
tutions with 64031 pupils as against 1286 institutions with 62457 
pupils in the previous year. There are 2 Colleges and over 
50 Secondary Schools. Among boys of School going age only 
about 22 p. c. attend school and among girls 4 p. c. Hie educa¬ 
tional budget is over Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Public Works Department :—The total mileage of roads 
existing and open to traffic in the State is 2033 miles maintained 
at a cost of Rs. 9,97,179 lakhs a year. Projects for 625 miles 
have been drawn up and are under consideration. 

Medical :—There are 63 Allopathic Hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in towns and 24 Ayurvedic and 2 Unani dispensaries at 
Teh si 1 head-quarters and Kasbas controlled by the Medical 
Department. Fiesides, there are Municipal dispensaries at 
Lasbkar and Ujjain and a Homeopathic dispensary at Morar, 
which are being aided by the Department. Of the 63 Allopathic 
dispensaries, one on the Fortress, being specially meant for 
Sardarsf School, is being financed by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment. There are 15 Jagir dispensaries, either in charge of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, Compounders or Vaidyas. There are all 
managed and paid for by the Jagirdars concerned. 

The Jaya Arogya Hospital at Lashkar, the Ujjain Civil 
Hospital and the Shivpuri Civil Hospital have been fitted with 
X-Rays apparatus and other up-to.date appliances. 

A fully equipped bacteriological laboratory is established 
at the Jaya Arogya Hospital and bacteriological outfits have 
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seen provided io all circle Superintendents and Me 
ficers of Lashkar and Morar Brigade Hospitals. 

Ambulance training is being imparted all over the State on 
an increasing scale. New Maternity Homes are being opened 
as circumstances permit and Child Welfare work and Health 
Exhibitions have been a regular annual feature at Lashkar and 
other district towns. At present there are ten Matevnuy Homes, 
two each at Lashkar and Ujjain and one each at Morar and 
Gwalior, Mandsour, Guna, Bhind and Agar. There are also 
Baby Welfare Centres at Bhilsa and Basode. Dciis are being 
trained in midwifery on aseptic lines at Lashkar, Morar and 
Gwalior. A class of Health Visitors is in progress at the 
Laxmigunj Maternity Home. A Nurses* class has been also in 
progress at the Jay a. Arogya Hospital where Indian Nurses with 
B. P. N. A. qualifications work on its staff 

A Lunatic Asylum at Lashkar and a Leper Asylum at 
Ujjain are being conducted by the Department A Home for 
the disabled and invalids has also been opened at Lashkar, 

Cheap distribution of quinine either in powders or tablets 
through the Post Offices, Panehayat Boards and other similar 
agencies has been a standing feature. 

A Deputy Sanitary Commissioner is set apart for the Sani¬ 
tation Department. 

Religious Endowment Trust This Trust has been 
created to ensure that all places of worship—temples, mosques 
and churches are effectively maintained as such and not neglected,, 
The Datbar created a Trust with a nucleus of Rs. 15 lakhs to 
which are added the proceeds of unclaimed property and Chad- 
hotri. The Fund stands at Rs. 26 lakhs roughly. 

ARchaeoLOG yi >—Since its inception this Department has 
restored or preserved over 50 monuments at a cost of nearly 
Rs. 1,65,000. But the value of its silent research work is 
incalculable. 

Finance ;—Ordinarily the Darbar frame five kinds of 
Budgets viz, (1) Normal Budget, (2) Funds Budget, (3) Non¬ 
recurring Budget, (4-) Exploitation Budget and (5) Unlapsed 
Grants Budget. Of these the 1st and 2nd are the important ones. 

The average income of the State during the last five years 
has been Rs. 210 lakhs a year, the average expenditure Rs 360 
lakhs a year. 

It has been laid down that the annual expenditure Budget 
shall be so framed as to have a saving of at least one sixth and 
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i/s/ble pne fourth of the income and the income assume- 
ear’s Budget must be a conservative figure based on tfie 
Suals of the latest normal year for which figures are available. 
About the Funds Budget, it may be mentioned that Develop, 
ment Funds for various Departments were constituted in the 
year 1913 totalling Rs. 800 lakhs, interest on them to be accumu: 
iated till the Funds reached a maximum of Rs, 1800 lakhs. If 
however, important measures necessitated the utilization of 
interest in the meantime, it could be so utilized on the projected 
measure or measures obtaining the approval of the Darbar. The 
funds referred to, have since their creation brought in over Rs.,551 
lakhs as interest, but with the exception of Rs. 10190 lakhs 
added to the various funds, almost the whole of this enormous 
amount of money has been spent on development works above 
and besides the annual Normal Budget expenditure. 

The Darbar's efforts at developing the resources of the 
State did not initially ignore industrial expansion. The Potteries 
and Leather Factory prove this fact. They are working well. 
Besides loans are given to small industries. 


HYDERABAD 

sir ucUDauL'h 1829—1857. Sir SaJar Jung : Regent 1881—1883 
Alzul-ud-DauLh 1857—1869. Council of Regency 1882—1884- 

SdarJuiij? I Co-Regents. Mir Mahabub Ali Khan 1884—1911 

Shains-uI-Umara | 1869—1881. H.E H. bir Oosman Alikhan If 1 11. 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions fall into two main natural 
divisions separated by a line running roughly from the North 
East corner to the South West. The North East division is 
known as Mahratwara and the other as Telingana. 7 he former 
comprises 8 districts and the latter 7. The districts are : Auran¬ 
gabad, Parbhani, Nander, Adilabad, Karimnagar, Nizarnabad, 
Bidar, Bhir, Gulbarga, Medak, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, and 
Warangal, Raichur, Osmanabad. His Exalted Highness* pri¬ 
vate estates known as the Sarf-i*Kbas consists of 11 outlying 
taluks, in addition to Baida and Alraf-e-Balda, the area in and 
around Hyderabad City, These private estates measure about 
8200 square miles in all or one-tenth of the State and except 
Baida and Atraf.e.Balda, all lie in Mahratwara division and are 
administered by the revenue officers in his behalf. 

The Population of Hyderabad according to the Census of 
1931 is 14,395,493. The population of Hyderabad City and 
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is 3,77,006* Hindus number 1,21,73,327, Mima l 
/022, Christians 151.946. Telugu is spoken by 6 millions 
pie Mabratti by 3J millions, Kuuarese by millions, 
Western Hindi by over millions. 

Ruler: —The house of the present rulers of Hyderabad was 
founded by Nawab Asaf Jah Bahadur, a distinguished general 
of Aurangazeb. He was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan in 
1713 with the title of Nizamml-Mulk which has since become 
the hereditary title of the family. 

The present Ruler is His Exalted Highness Sir Oostnan 
AU Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, g.c.b., g.c.s.i,, g.r,e. who was 
born on 6th April 1886 and invested with ruling powers on i7th 
October 1911 by Lord Plardinge. 

Administration: —In October 1919, His Exalted Highness 
constituted an Executive Council, consisting of a President, 
seven Ordinary Members and an Extraordinary Member with¬ 
out a portfolio. The Prims Minister Maharajah Sir Kishen 
Prasad is the President. The members aret —.1. Nawab Wali- 
ud-dowiah Bahadur— Military and Education . 2. Sir Akbar 
Hydari Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur— Finance. 3. Lieut 
Colonel Sir Richard Chenavix Trench— Revenue and Police 

4, Nawab Lutful Dowlah Bahadur— Judicial and Ecclesiastical , 

5. Nawab Akhil Jung Bahadur— Public Works , 6. Nawab Mehdi 
Yar Jung Bahadur— Political . 

The powers of the Council, its President and the Members 
have been defined and their collective and individual responsibi¬ 
lities fixed. All action taken on orders passed by the Council 
are subject to the sovereign prerogative and absolute powers of 
veto of the Ruler, 

For the purpose of framing laws, there is a Legislative 
Council of which hai President of the Executive Council is the 
Chairman, and the member whose department is concerned with 
the bill under discussion is Vice Chairman for the time being. 
The Legislative Council at present is composed of three ex. 
officio Members, eight ordinary Official Members, 7 Non.Official 
Members and two Extraordinary Members. 

Area :—The total area of the State is 82 698 square miles, of 
which 56 to 57 per cent is directly administered by Governm ent, 
about 32 per cent is in the hands of the Paigah noble and jagir. 
dars, 10 per cent isSarf-i-Khas or royal demesne and the balance 
consists of inani or revenue—free grants and the like. A fifth 
of the area directly under Government, generally known as 
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consists of unassessed waste (porampoke) much of w _ 
land and over two thirds of this is in the Telingana 
51 vision. The figures for the thirty years, (1303-—1335 F) 
show that there has been a steady increase of cultivation with 
a proportionate rise of revenue. During this period the cuitur- 
able waste has been reduced by nearly half and is now only 8 
per cent of the total area under cultivation and wet cultivation 
has increased by 50 per cent. The proportion of wet cultiva¬ 
tion to dry, however, is still very low since it amounts to only 
6 per cent of the area under cultivation. Landis rarely irrigated 
by any method in Mahratwara with its black cotton soil and in 
this division the proportion of wet to dry is less than 2}. per 
cent. In Teiingana with its undulating and less retentive soil 
the proportion is 11 per cent. 

Commekce and Industries :—Hyderabad possesses great 
natural resources and is one of the largest producers of oil-seeds 
in the world. Fifty per cent, of the castor seed grown in India 
is produced in the Dominions. Most of this is exported along 
with large quantities of linseed, ground nut and other oil.seeds 
to the value of about 6J crores. The maiu revenue crop is 
cotton of which the exports in a raw state total nearly Rs. 10 
crores. The chief imports consist of yarn and piece-goods 
valued at about crores in 1337 F., gold arid silver (l£ crores) 
small ware (about 1 crore) and sugar and jaggery (about 1 
crore). The chief Industry is probably the hand loom industry 
which produces one-third of the cloth worn in the Dominions. 
The Industries Department is trying to help this industry by 
conducting local demonstrations of improved appliances and 
maintaining a central factory. Every year loans are 
granted to start small-scale industries and every encouragement 
is given to firms and individuals anxious to start large industries, 
in a few cases monopolies for a limited term of years have been 
allowed ; in others exemptions from customs and octroi were 
given; and in some cases, such as the Shahabad Cement 
Company, substantial loans have been made. The cement 
made by the Shahabad Co. has established itself well in the 
market and is preferred in its own area to all others. 

There are altogether 573 factories with 314 boilers. Of 
these, 5 are spinning and weaving mills, 226 cotton ginning and 
pressing factories and 347 miscellaneous factories—most of them 
rice, flour, and da.ll mills. Only few work all the year round 
and the rest are only seasonal. 
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stal Department. —There are 767 post-offices or^ _ 
for every 108 sq. mi led', and 647 letter-boxes in the 

Me. 

Mint, — The State maintains its own currency. The 
Qosmania Sicca Rupee named after the present Ruler 
exchanges with the British Rupee at the ratio of 116—10—8 
to 100. 

Local Boards, —District and Taluk Boards number 15 
and 107 respectively. The District Boards are composed of 7 
.officials and 4 non-officials. The District Boards are presided 
over by the 1st Talukdars while the Tahsildars are Presidents of 
the Taluk Boards. The aggregate receipts and expenditure 
amount to over Rs. 30 lakhs and Rs, 2,7 respectively, About 
66 per cent of the total expenditure was incurred on works of 
public utility, 14 per cent on education, 9 per cent, on medical 
and 11 per cent, on supervision. Altogether Local Boards aided 
1,144 schools and maintained 907 others, in which about 74,0^ 
pupils received instruction. The Boards also granted aid to 7 
Allopathic and 34 Ayurvedic dispensaries; and maintained 77 
Unani dispensaries. 

Co-operative Credit Societies. —-Their number is about 
2 V 100. Of these, 28 were central banks, 1,680 agricultural and 
388 non-agricultural societies. The total number of members 
is over 61,000. The aggregate working capital of all central 
banks and primary societies is about Rs. 180 lakhs. 

Military :—The State maintains its own fighting force. 
The Regular troops consist of 2 artillery regiments, 3 cavalry 
regiments and 6 infantry regiments. The Imperial Service 
Troops was made up of two regiments of Lancers. The Irre¬ 
gulars consist of 11332 infantry and 1248 cavalry. 

Education ;-» -A noteworthy feature of the educational 
system in the State is the provision of higher education through 
the medium of Urdu, English being retained as a compulsory 
second language throughout. The Osmania University founded 
in 1327 Fasli has Faculties of Arts, Law, Theology) Medicine, 
Science, Engineering and Pedagogics. Besides a large and 
highly qualified teaching staff, it has a Board of Translators for 
various subjects and a University Press of its own. A sum of 
Rs. 70 lakhs has been sanctioned for the erection of permanent 
residential buildings. Of the seven Colleges in the State, only 
one, the Nizam College, is affiliated to the Madras University and 
all the rest to the Osmania University, of which one, the Zenana 
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is exclusively for purdah girls. The total number 


attending Colleges in Fasli 1337 is about 1200. 


There were 45 High Schools of which 23 had English as 
the medium of instruction, 18 for boys and 5 for girls and 22 
Osmania High Schools for boys only, with Urdu as the medium 
of instruction. The total number of scholars was 17057 of 
which 15877 were boys and 1180 girls. 

There were 109 Middle Schools of which 13 were purely 
for girls. The total number of pupils was 27299 of whom 
1649 were girls. 

The total number of primary schools was 4011 of which 
672 were for girls. The total number of pupils was 231778 of 
whom 35053 were girls. 

There were 4 training schools for males and 4 for females. 
One of these was raised to the grade of a training College for 
teachers who have passed the Intermediate in Arts. There were 
169 males and 674 females, under training. 

Theological : _There were 16 Islatnia Schools with 762 

students and 5 Sanskrit and Vedic schools with 156 students. 
The total strength of the Faculty of Theology of the Osmania 
University rose from 25 to 29. 

Professional and Technical :_74 students attended Faculty of 
Law in the Osmania University. In the Osmania Medical 
College 114 students were trained for Assistant .and Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons’ posts. Compounders, nurses and mid¬ 
wives are also trained, In the Hyderabad Engineering Col. 
lege, 170 students were trained for the Upper and Lower 
Subordinate posts. 

Medical;— .The total number of hospitals and dispensaries 
in. the State was 145. Of these 131 were maintained by Govern- 
ment and 5 by the Sarf-i.Khas. 7 were aided by Local Board 
and 2 by the State. 

Excise ;—The number of liquor and setulhi shops was 
29438. The quantity consumed was"848772 proof gallons. 

Customs:— The State levies a general customs duty of 5 
per cent ad valorem on both exports and imports. During the 
year, orders were issued as a result of the Tariff Commission 
exempting all manufactured articles from export duty and a 
number of raw materials from import duty. The octroi levied 
in Hyderabad town was also abolished. The principles accepted 
by Government await further detailed orders, 
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stice :—A special feature of judicial administration i _ 
it ion of judicial & executive function carried out in 1331 F, 
vholt judicial work both civil and criminal, is performed 
by 136 officers divided into six cadres. The staff subordinate to 
the High Court consists of Divisional Judges, 23 District judges 
and 89 Taluk Munsiffs all of whom exercise civil and criminal 
powers for civil and criminal justice—5 City Civil Judges and 
5 City Magistrates Besides these, there is one temporary 
Special Magistrate to try Mint cases, one Honorary Sessions 
judge and four Honorary Magistrates, 

Irrigation .—The important irrigation projects in the State 
with their estimated costs are : 

Nizamsagar Project Rs. 300,00,000 ; Mahb.ubnagar Exten¬ 
sion Project Rs. 33,48,705, Wyra Project Rs. 24,90,000 Paliar 
Project Rs. 22,25,000; Fatehnagar Project Rs.’ 5 lakhs; 
Royenpalli Project Rs. 2*83,000 ; Singabupaliam Tank 
Rs* 2,28,740. Most of these have been completed. 

Roads • —The total mileage maintained by the P, W. D. 
is 3260 miles. 

Railways; — The State has 451 miles of railway under Broad 
Gauge and 583-95 under Metre Gauge. 

The total amount of Government holdings in the share and 
debenture capital of the Nizam’s State Railway Company is 
/24,00530. in 1337F the Railway Company refunded the full 
amount of the guaranteed interest advanced by the Government 
and paid B. G. Rs. 31,81,914 to Government as surplus profits 
The railway is now owned by the State. 


BUDGET 1 931- 

Receipts 


1932 


Land Revenue 

3,05,00,000 

Forest Revenue by Revenue 
Officers 

1,00,000 

Forests 

1,500,000 

Customs 

1,25,00 000 

Excise 

1,58,67,000 

Opium and Ganja 

’12,00,000 

Stamps 

22,00,000 

Registration 

320,000 

Mines 

260,000 

Berar Rent 

29,16,667 

Interest 

50,00,000 






mtsrty 



irrigation 

Railways 

Electricity 

Workshop 

Telephone 

Soap Factory 

Transfers from Famine Insurance. 

Miscellaneous 

Rounding 

Total ... 

Moiety Department Balances 
lapsed to Govt. 

Expenditure. 

Major Heads 

Land Revenue 
Forests 
Customs . 

Excise 

Opium and Qanja 

Stamps 

Registration 

Mines “1 

Interest 

Debt Redemption 
Mint 

Paper Currency 

Exchange 

Post-Ofiice 

Payments to H. E. H. 

Tour expenses and Mily Secy 
of H. E. H, 

Expenses of princes 
Sahebzadas’ Expenses 
General Administration 



1 , 00,000 

16,27,000 


1 , 00,000 

20,000 

30,95,000 

87,000 

70,000 

1,000 

5,500 

5,12,000 

2,50,000 

333 


78984000 


45,07,000 


From 
current 
Revenues 
65,62,564 
10,47,198 
21,97,298 
32,10,060 
1,48,600 
1,72,800 
1,57,300 
93,050 
26,00,000 
6,00,000 
2,00,000 
85,500 
60 000 
12,44,809 
50,00,000 

5,500 

2,61,500 

39,000 

38,59,800 
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Political Charges 
Life Insurance 
Mansabs 
Military 
Courts 
jails 
Police 
Education 
Medicine 
Religious 
Agriculture 
Veterinary 
Co-operative 
Misc, and Minor Departmen 
Munc. & Pub. Improvements 
Buildings & Communication 
Irrigation 
Railways 
Electricity 
Printing 
Industrial 
Famine 

Famine Insurance 
Miscellaneous 
Reserve for Reorganization 
Development 

Rounding 

Total 

From Fast Surpluses 
From Department Balances 

'■v, i ' i 


IDAR 

Gaxnbir Singh 1791—1833 
l\ltile rity Administration 1833—1852 
Jawan Singh 1833—1868 
Minority Administration, Political 

[Agent 


5,27,000 
48,700 
1 S,27,0q0 
73,72,700 

21,14,854 

3,70,920 

6,465,403 

83,57,201 

25,89,926 

13,04,670 

8,92,372 

4,82,200 

4,18,410 

1,26,300 

13,62,000 

85,17,000 

24,90,000 

198,700 

19,500 

1,01,100 

3,62,000 

5,12,100 

15,00,000 

4,16,337 

10,58.000 

400 

76.679,763 

81,93,000 

948100 


<SL 


Kesri Singh 1868—1902 

Sir Pertab Singh (Abdicated) 1902— 

[1910 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Dowlat Smghi 

[lolO- 


Idar State in the Mahi Kantha Agency is bounded on the 
North by the States of Sirohi and Mewar, on the East by the 
State of Dungarpur and on the South and West by the British 
district of Ahmedabad and the territory of Baroda. The country 
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srsed with hills and rivers, principal of which are 
and Hathmati, arid Meshwa and the Vatrak. The 
rich and fertile excepting the hilly tracts on the North 
and on the East. The principal products are wheat, rapeseed, 
methi, makki, all sorts of pulses and oilseeds, rice, sugarcane and 
cotton. Manga and mahuwa trees grow in abundant quantity 
throughout the State. The total area of the State is 1669 square 
miles and population 262790, Of the area nearly two-thirds is 
under jagirdars. 

The State pays an yearly tribute of Rs, 30,340 to H. H. 
the Gaikwar of Baroda under the denomination of Gasdana 
while it annually receives Rs. 522,427 on account of Khichadi 
and other Raj Rules from its subordinate Jagirdars, the tribute 
paying talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and others. 

The State is noted for its sandstone which is said to excel 
the Porebundar and Dhrangadra stone. The granite rocks of 
Idar are ascertained to be of the best quality. Limestone 
quarries of Bhetate are noted for their quality,' White clay on 
the Sabarmati lends itself best for the preparation of sizing 
material. The State has also mines of mica asbestos and steatite, 
It also abounds in rich forest where teakwood, bamboos, babul 
and kbakros grow in abundance. 

The Ahmedabad~~Kbed Brahma metre gauge railway passes 
through 34 miles of Idar territory. Idar the former capital and 
Himatnagar, and the present capital, lie on this line. 

The Idar State is divided into 6 Mahals for administrative 
purposes, each under a Mamlatdar. 

The total number of villages, is II 78 of which 382 are 
Khalsa and 596 Jagiri. 

Ruler ;—H. H, Maharaja Lt.-Col. Sir Shree Doulat Singhi 
Bahadur, K. C. S. I,, was born in May 1878, and was formally 
installed in July 1911, died in April 1931, He was succeeded 
by his son H, H, bhri Himahsindhji who was born in 1900. 

Dewaist :—The Dewan is Khan Bahadur F. S. Master. 

Review of Progress 1929—*30 

Land Revenue :—The cash assessment system is in vogue 
in most of the Khalsa villages. It was in force in 273 Khalsa, 
26 Cosbared and 46 Jagiri villages ; the kind in share system 
was prevalent in 109 Khalsa, 18 Coshared and 449 Jagiri villages. 

Justice ; —The Dewan and the Judicial Member exercise 
t he powers of a High Court, the number of magisterial courts 
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A complete reorganisation of the Judicial systcr 
e 'd out There were 6 Courts exercising Civil Jurisdicdk... 
^ The Sar Nyayadish Court was the original Court for civil 
political suits except with regard to boundary disputes and cases 
of Baharkhali lands which were heard and disposed of by the 
Survey Superintendent and the Revenue Commissioner respec¬ 
tively. Appeals against the decisions of the above courts were 
entertained and disposed of by the Mahame Khas 

The system of extradition does not fully obtain between 
Idar and it neighbours. Consequently the cases are decided 
by Border Courts composed of Political Officers on both 

^Municipalities : —There were 5 Municipalities in the State 
viz those at Himatnagar, Idar, Vadali, Bhiloda and Badoli. 
Both conservancy and lighting arrangements were managed by 
the first 3 places while the municipal work at the last places 
was confined to conservancy alone. The Idar Municipality was 
handed over to a committee selected by the people. 

Forests The area of reserved forests is approximately 
33000 acres. Now rules have been framed for the Department 
to prevent indiscriminate cutting of wood. The Forest Nursery 
contains plants of sandal, eucalyptus, lcaja teak, kokatn and such 
Other trees. A scheme has been introduced for the cultivation 
of lac 

Agriculture ; —Cotton was extensively sown during the 
year Efforts were made during the year to introduce a new 
type'of wheat Experiments to grow English vegetables have 
been successful. Improved implements of agriculture have been 
introduced as the the result of demonstrations carried on among 

villagers.^ q* _—There were 18 Government Post offices 

in the State. 

Medical Relief : — The State maintains one Hospital and 
5 Dispensaries. New medical instruments, books and journals 
were added to the equipment. The new buildiug for the Hos¬ 
pital was opened in February 1930. 

Education -The total number of educational institutions 
is 87. The Idar English school was completed up to the 
Matriculation standard and has 237 pupils. There are 2 Girls 
schools with 468 girls in them. The total number of students 
studying in the various classes was 6525. Free education has 
been provided for in Vernacular and English Schools, Scholar. 
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Kaot be provided in the State. 


.ve been sanctioned for students for whom educj 
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By way of encouragement to teachers, the Department 
awarded prizes to such of them whose work was considered 
satisfactory. Besides the State schools, there were in the year 
under report 6 Sanskrit Pathaslas 2b Primary schools 3 Mad- 
rassas and 5 Mission schools arid 2 Antyaja shala, These were 
conducted with private funds and had 720 pupils during the 
year. 

Customs :—The principal items on which customs duties 
are levied are jaggery, sugar, wheat, cotton, cloth, sesame, 
rnethi, gram and rapeseed. Customs outposts have been abolish. 
eel in one Mahal and a fixed amount is collected from cultivators 
and merchants. This arrangement is appreciated by the 
people. Materials imported for education, charitable and 
religious institutions are exempted from customs duty. 

Excise; —Is mainly derived from the sale and manufacture 
of country liquor. The State has a central distillery at Idar. 
There aie in all 197 shops. The income from ijara was 
fts. 1,78,000. There were 37 shops for opium and 38 for 
ganja 


BUDGET 1929—30. 


Receipts . 


Expenditure. 

5,51,367 Tribute 
12,517 Other cash payments 


Land Revenue 
Forest 
Customs 
Abkari 
Opium etc. 

Quarry 

Stamps 

judicial 

Jail . 

Registration 
Municipalities 
Education 
Local cess includ. 
mg jagiri 

Rekb, Ankda & 
other Halts from 
Jagirs under State 
jurisdiction 


3,00,957 Mahekrna Khas 
1,77,531 Dafter Khana 


88,523 Motor 


'Treasury & Stam 
36,234 Customs 


37,993 Revenue 
12,360 Forest 
36,038 Japti 
17,221 Audit 
571 Survey 
2,231 Quarry 
9,585 Judicial 


87 Jail 


Excise 

Opium 

Postal 


21,584 
10,477 
13,685 
25,248 
3,832 
1,038 
6,632 
51 208 


30,339 

20,233 

50,644 

6,486 

49,259 

7,853 

1,436 

2,358 

13,326 


726 
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Receipts. 
Khichdi Halt 
from States & 
Taluks beyond 
State jurisdiction. 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 

Total ■ 

Deposits 

Advances 

Total • 
Total Receipts • 
Opening balance 

Grand Total , 


11,977 

11,662 

1,70,008 

U71.371 

60,130 

4,85,185 


5,45,316 

19,16,687 

77,493 

19,94,181 


% 


Expenditure 

Meman Khana 

Dept, ... 21,608 

Police Dept. ... 97,698 

Education ... 83,198 

Medical ... 70,127 

Vaccination ... 3,441 

Domestic charges 
including Festi¬ 
vals etc. ... 4,15,059 

Electric Dept. ... 34-,415 

Palace Dispensary’ 7,740 

Faras Khana ... 13,796 

Stables ... lO f 69l 

Saddlery Dept. ... 1,632 

Silehkhana ... 2,997 

Body Guards ... 4,620 

Idar Gardens ... 4,830 

Games & gardens 
at Himatnagar ... 2,523 

Sir Pratap Infantry 58,067 

Pensions & gi atui. 
ties ... 34,051 

Private Secretary 
Office ... 4,286 

House hold com 
troller Office ... 2,401 

Municipalities ... 12,736 

State Band ... 2,814 

Public Works ... 37,846 

Miscellaneous ... 38,597 


Total ... 
Government Loan. 
Remissions 
Deposits 
Advances 

Total ... 

Total Expenditure 
Closing balance ... 

Grand Total ... 


12 81,560 
52,451 
10,676 
1.03,355 
5,01,442 
6,67,926 

19,49,486 

44,694 

*19,94,181 












Malhar R*o 1728—176') 
Ahilya Bai 1766 — 1796 
rukoji Rao l 1796-1797 
Kashi Rao 

Yeshwant Rao 1805—1811 
Regency : Tulsi Bai 
Malhar Rao 11 1811 — 1833 
Mar tan da Rao 1833 — 1834 
Hari Rao 1834—1843 


INDORE 


INDORE 



Khande Rao 1843—1844 
Regency. Council 1844—1852 
Ttikoji Rao I! 18+4—1886 
Shivaji Rao (Abdicated) 1886—1903 
Regency 1903—191 1 
H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 1903 


[ —1926 

Cabinet Administration 1926— 

H. H. Maharaja Yeshwant Rao 1906 


The relations of the State with the British Government are 
defined by various documents of which the most important is the 
Treaty of Hands,rur. By this Treaty the British Government 
undertook to protect the State, to mediate its differences with 
other States and to place with the Malta raja an accredited 
minister of the Government. The Maharaja Holkar on nis part 
engaged to abstain from direct communications with other 
States, to limit his military establishment, to entertain no 
European or Americans without the consent of the British 
Government, and to affrrd every facility towards the purchase 
and transport of supplies for the Auxiliary Force to be main, 
tained for his protection. The Maharaja has been granted a 
Sanad guaranteeing to him the right of lidoption. 

Area The main territories constituting the Holkar State 
lie between ?,1 o—22'and 04 °—4’ North Latitude and 740... 
22 ’ 77 0 —3’ East Longitude, but the isolated Pargana of 
Nandwas lies in the midst of Udaipur Territory while tie 
detached Parganna of Alampur is surrounded by the territories 
of Gwalior, Datia and Samthar in the Bundelkhand Agency. 
The State covers an area of 9519 square miles. It has three 
natural divisions viz. the hilly, 5089 square miles; the 
plateau 4,393, square miles and the plain 37 square miles. The 
Plateau region comprising the highland tracts of Malwa possesses 
black soil of great fertility. The soil grows all the ordinary 
crops without irrigation. 

The only important rivers of the State ate the Narbada and 
the Chambai with their six and twenty four tributaries respec. 
lively The total drainage is 1()93 miles. To add to these are 
important irrigation tanks at Maheswar, Depalpur, Hasalpur 
Yeshwantnagar, with several smaller tanks in other districts 

The 5 administrative divisions are; Indore Rampura 
bhanpura, N etna war, Mehidpur t and Nimar. 
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oi 1931, 13,18,237. Hindus number 91 per cent, M ah pm. 
'nSans 8 per cent and Christians and others 1 per Cent, The 
density ol population per square mile area of the state is 120-98, 
but deducting the uninhabitable forest area of about 1000 sq. 
miles, the density is 135T. 

The number of villages in the State, with a population of 
2(}C() and under was 3545 and that of towns over 2000 
was 35. 

RoleR:— The present Ruler H, H. Maharaja Yeshwant 
Kao Hoik a r was born on 6th September 1908 and ascended the 
gadi in 1926 when bis father abdicated, He was invested with 
ruling powers in 1930, 


Constitution and Progress in 1929-MO. 


Constitution : —The Indore Government is in direct politi¬ 
cal relation with the Government of India, the Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India with his headquarters at 
indore, being their local representative. 

Central Government The Central Government for the 
sake of convenience has been divided under three main heads viz 
(i) Executive; (ii) Judicial; and (iii) Legislative. The Cabinet con. 
sists of Mr. S. M. Bapna, prime Minister > Sardar M, V. Kibe, 
Deputy Prime Minister ancl Home Minister >* Mr. Kesho Rao 
Gov in,d Reshiinwale, Revenue Minister » Lala Sriman Singh, 
General Minister ) Mr. Motiial Bijawargi, Finance Minister r 
Sardar E. K, Zanane, Honorary Minister witndut portfolio ; 
The additional Members are Mr, C. R. Palairet, Commerce and 
Industries \ Diler Jung General Bhawani Singh, Army Lala 
Nihal Chand, Abkari- Lt. Col, J. S. Barker, Chief Engineer, 
Executive • • ~JThe State Cabinet, with the Prime Minister 
as its President and five othei Ministers, is the Central Govern¬ 
ment. It exercises administrative and executive functions. The 
Prime Minister is the Chief executive authority. 

The Government works through five Ministers and four 
Members. The former have portfolios assigned to them while 
the latter are in charge of their Departments and sit in the 
Cabinet only when cases of their Departments are taken up. 
One Minister is without any portfolio. The Prime Minister 
exercises general control. The Government is carried on through 
a Secretariat which is divided into various Departments, each 
under a Secretary who works directly under the Minister holding 
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/of that Department. In addition to the Secretaries, tfc 
: arej^rpecial departmental heads such as Inspector General of 
“jails, Commissioners for Excise and Customs, Director of School 
‘Education, Chief Engineer, Chief Medical Officer, Conservator 
of Forests and others. 

To hear and dispose of appeals against the orders of the 
Departmental Ministers' or members, an Appeal Committee 
consisting of four Ministers has been constituted. Its powers 
are final save in cases involving matters of policy or principle 
which require fuller consideration and discussion in the full 
Cabinet. The Deputy Prime Minister is the chairman of this 
Committee. 

Judicial. —The Judicial was separated from the executive 
in 1907 when judicial Courts presided over by qualified officers 
were constituted for the disposal of Civil and Criminal wor4c. 

The highest Judicial authority is the High Court consisting 
of the Chief Justice and two judges. The High Court exer¬ 
cises both original and appellate jurisdiction and its decisions are 
final except m cases in which capital punishment is a warded or 
in which petitions are entertained by the Government. The 
High Court exercises supervision over the subordinate Courts. 
In Criminal appeals, in cases of difference of opinion among the 
Judges the appeal is regulated by the provisions of section 406 
of the Indore Criminal Procedure Code. 

Excepting in Criminal cases submitted to the High Court 
by the Sessions Court for passing sentence, no appeal as a rule 
lies to the Cabinet from the decisions of the High Court, but the 
Cabinet entertains appeals and applications which may be refer¬ 
red to it by the Prime Minister, with the opinion of the Judicial 
Committee. 

Under the High Court are Districts and Sessions Courts 
which exercise jurisdiction in matters civil up to lis. 10,000 and 
in all criminal cases which are beyond the power of Magistrates. 

Below these are the Courts of Munsiffs and Village Paticha- 
yats f°r the trial of civil cases and the courts of magistrates 
including the benches of Honorary Magistrates for the trial of 
Criminal cases. Generally speaking the jurisdiction of the 
Munsif’s Courts extended from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000. The 
powers of the Panchayats are under revision. Suits tried by 
the village Panchayats are of a small cause nature and the 
decisions are not subject to appeal, although the Districts Courts 
have the power to revise them. Munsiffs also try small cause 
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wM the value varying from Rs. 50 to 200 and their decisi 
^fe^irpject to revision by the High. Court In other cases the 
decisions of the Munsiffis courts are subject to*tegular appeals 
which he to the District Courts. 

In regard to the administration of Criminal Justice there 
are below the Sessions Courts, the Magistrates, who are of 
three classes besides honorary. The Chief Magistrate of a 
District is the District Magistrate who is a magistrate of the 
first class and under him are other magistrates of the various 
classes. In the Muffasil, the powers of the District Magistrate 
are exercised by the Subha who is the Chief Revenue officer of 
the District, while in the city, the first City Magistrate is the 
District Magistrate. Jn certain out-of-the way places in the 
muffasil, revenue officers designated as Ami us and .\aib Andris 
exercise Magisterial powers. 

The entire judiciary is recruited from the ranks of duly 
qualified members ol the service of the bar. The Judges and 
Mtnvsiffs are generally graduates in Arts and JLaw or are 
Barristers. 

Legislative Committee; —For purposes of legislation, a 
Legislative Committee was constituted in 1926. 

It consists of nine members including an official President, 
the Legal Remembrancer as its exofficio Member and seven non 
official members who are elected triennially as follows;—2 from 
Bar Association including the District Bar, 1 bytheGyara 
Ranches, 1 by the Jagirdars of one or more entire villages in 
the State, 1 by the Industrial Organisations coming under the 
Factory Act 1 of 1904, 1 by the Municipalities in the State, 1 by 
the Village Panchayats. 

Bills coming^ up before the Committee either from the 
Govei nment or! rc^n the non,official members are discussed in 
the Committee. They are then submitted with the opinion of 
the Committee together with the objects and reasons thereof to 
the Government which may either give their assent to or reject 
the bills. 

■ trict Administration :—The administrative system is 
based ;i the repealed sub.division of territory, each administra¬ 
tive . *a being in charge of an officer who is responsible to the 
offic ext in rank above him. The mosc important of these 
unit. the District or Subha vat and the State embraces 5 of 
these. The head of a District is styled 4 subha.’ He is the 
representative of the Government and embodies the power of 
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He is, \n the first place, concerned with the land cmc 
^and Revenue, and in the second, is a District Magistrate. 

In addition to his revenue duties, the Subha is interested in 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration, such as P. W, D,. Forests, Jails, 
Sanitation and Education, his functions are less direct than was 
formerly the case. But ’his active co-operation and direction 
are often needed. 

The sub-Divisonal Officers are called Amins and belong to 
The Gazetted Service. Under these are subordinate officers 
who assist them in their work. The average area of each sub¬ 
division or Pargana as it is called, varies from 300 to 500 sq„ 
miles. The Amin is assisted by Munsarims, Patwaris, Patels 
and other village Officials, The most important is the village 
headman or Patel who collects land revenue. Next is the 
Patwari who keeps village accounts, registers of holdings and 


all records 
Chaukidar 


connected with the 
village watchman 


or 


land revenue, and 
who is the rural 


in genera 
lastly the 
Policeman. 

Local Self-Government :—There are 22 District Munici¬ 
palities, besides the Indore City Municipality. .Che latter has 
30 members of whom 15 are elected. 

V ill age PanckayaTs : — Several of the villages in the State 
have village panchayats constituted under the Holkar State 
Village Panchayat Act of 1920. They are presided over by a 
Sar Punch of the village. The Panchayat Act empowers these 
bodies to look after sanitation etc., of the village and also grants 
them certain Civil and Criminal powers to try petty cases., 

Agriculture :—Existing revenue and tenancy laws were 
codified and a new Act passed in April 1931. The total net 
area under crops was 2200535 acres of which the major portion 
was under food crops viz grains, pulses, sugarcane, fruits and 
vegetables. The non-food crops were cotton, narcotics, oil 
seeds cotton occupying 690478 acres. The State is chiefly a 
kharif producing tract. 

The number of wells and tanks suitable for irrigation pur¬ 
poses was 22100 and 450 respectively. The staple crops are 
juar and cotton and other crops such as tuar, maize, teili^ bajra 
and groundnut are only of secondary importance. 

Excise The Excise revenue was derived from the license 
fees and excise duties levied on country liquor, opium and 
hempdrugs, supply of opium to the Government of India, import 
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iort duties on opium and hemp drugs, compensation 
of country liquor, hempdrugs and toddy shops from the 
Mhow Cantonment and Indore State license fees On .foreign 
liquor and other miscellaneous items. 

The consumption of country spirit fell from 1,30,886 to 
1,13,120 L. P. gallons. About 7237 bottles of European spirit, 
wine and fermented liquor were consumed in the State during 
the year against 3000 bottles in the preceding year, 

During the year 1929-30, the consumption of opium, ganja 
and bhang was 157, 495 and 169 rnaunds. The use of C haras 
has along been prohibited in the State, The issue price of 
opium is the highest in Central India. 

A scheme for controlling the production, manufacture and 
sale for tobacco taking effect from January 1931 was sanctioned 
during the year. Tobacco would under the scheme be art 
excisable commodity, its production, manufacture and sale 
being allowed only under a license. 

ivi epical Allopathic, Ayurvedic and Medico Electrical 
systems were followed. There were 77 medical institutions in 
the State. Of these 6 were hospitals, and 64 were dispensaries, 
the rest being Asylums etc. The staff consists of one Inspector, 
General of Hospitals, 9 Assistant Surgeons including a Lady 
Doctor, ^19 Sub-Assistant Surgeons including a Lady Doctor and 
7 sub.assistant surgeons besides Matron, nurses and compound, 
ers. Two of the staff were sent to Calcutta in 1928 for training 
ui ihe treatment of leprosy. Child and Maternity welfare work 
is carried on The King Edward Medical School is located at 
Indore for which the State makes a grant of Rs. 24,000, besides 
giving scholarships to deserving students from the State. There 
is a separate Sanitation Department, which takes preventive 
measures, ana carries on propaganda also. 

Education :_The Educational system consists of three 

branches viz., the Middle and Primary Vernacular Schools, the 
English College and Secondary Schools, and the Oriental and 
Special Collages and Schools. Primary education is free 
throughout the State and compulsory in the Indore Municipal 
area. At the end of the Primary Course, the pupil either 
pursues the vernacular studies in the Vernacular Middle schools 
or joins the Preparatory classes in the English Middle Schools 
The Vernacular Middle School Certificate confers eligibility for 
entering subordinate ranks of the Public Service. The English 
High School Examination certificate qualifies for the Collegiate 
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■s'y of study and the Public Service, In Girls Schema __ 
attention is paid to singing, needlework and domestic 
nomy, Private enterprise plays an important part in educa¬ 
tion iu the State. The Holkar College had 620 students. The 
total number of all the schools was 601 with 32312 pupils* Of 
these 4 were High Schools, 2 Training scholars 2 Special 
Schools f 29Middle Schools, 302 Primary Schools, 10 Sanskrit 
Schools, 29 aided and Military elementary schools and 233 
primary private schools. Taking 15 per cent and 12 per cent of 
the total population, to represent the boys and girls the rest of 
school going age, the percentage actually at school was 38o per 
cent and 8-4 per cent. 

Municipaliiies: —The Indore Municipality looked after 
roads, sanitation, and water-supply of the city. A new constitu¬ 
tion was passed in 1928. There is also a City Improvement 
Trust. The total income of the other 24 Municipalities of the 
State was Rs s 1,54,758, derived from taxation on house, wheel, 
cattle grazing, butchers, manure, mandap and also from tines 
and ferries. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,54,759. The 
incidence of municipal taxation was Rs. 1*4 per head. 

Panchayets There were 88 Pauchayets in the State, 
A new Village Panchayet Act was passed in 1928. Under it, 
new administrative and judicial powers have been granted to 
these bodies, 

Co-operation :—The total number of societies of difierent 
denominations was 432. Of these 5 were central Banks, 387 
agricultural societies, 19 weavers societies, 10 urban societies, 
2 societies of depressed classes, 4 purchase and sale societies 
1 Co-operative central association, 1 vegetable oil syndicate and, 
1 Co.operative industrial society. The membership was 12,829 
and the working capital Rs. 49,88,557. 

The Indore Central Bank in addition to its function of 
financing agricultural Societies, undertook to finance District 
Co-operative Banks. 

Public Works: —The total number of miles renewed in 
the existing roads and those newly constructed were 60 and 13 
miles respectively. 

The expenditure of the year viz., Rs, 21,79,343 was chiefly 
on buildings. 

Customs. During the yeai under report, the total imports of 
dutiable commodities into the State were valued at Rs. 2,09,93,872, 
the duty realized amounting to Rs. 7,15,720. The total exports 
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.s tfhe pressed and ginned cotton were valued at Rs. 68,5 
' ty realized amounting to Rs. 4,36,271. The dirty 
ted on the produce turned out by the ginning and pressing 
factories amounted to Rs* 3,60,692 and that under head 
■“Miscellaneous” amounted Rs. 56,300. The balance of trade, 
was in favour of the State. 

Industries ;—There were 6 spinning and weaving Mills in 
the State. The number of labourers employed was 12,730 of 
which 10,434 were men, 1,609 women and 687 children. The 
outturn of cloth in all the mills amounted to 2,70,59,158 lbs. 

The number of ginning factories was 105 cotton pressing 
factories 25 flour mills 145. 

The land acquisition proceedings taken in hand in 1929 
were completed and the sites will shortly be allotted to the 
different mills for building houses for their labour. 

Indore Budget for I929«'30. 


Receipts, 

Rs. 

Expenses. 

Rs 

Land Revenue 

.59,56,485 

Palace 

15,38,817 

Excise 

13,19,068 

Direct Demand on 

Customs 

15.65,969 

Revenue 

1,87,266 

Industrial Tax ... 

3,82,531 

Household and 

Forest 

8,30,67+ 

Karkhanas 

15,68,636 

Stamps 

8,10,035 

Land Revenue and 

Law and justice ... 

1,43,902 

Land Records ... 

12,34,119 

Registration 

17,148 

Customs 

2,14,790 

Police 

2,201 

Excise 

1,17,017 

Cattle Pounds 

63,713 

Stamps 

19 067 

Education 

50,979 

Forest and Shikars. 

2,81,115 

Medical and Rao 
Sanatorium 

Registration 

2,456 

31,083 

General Adminis¬ 

Stationery and 


tration 

6,52,22° 

Printing Press ... 

37,060 

Law and Justice 

4,46,635 

Post Office 

28,442 

Police and Fire 


Public Works De¬ 

Brigade 

7,08,884 

partment 

69,740 

Education 

8,68,562 

State Mills 

15,301 

Medical 

2,73,497 

Interest 

8,40,628 

Stationery and 

Treaty and politi¬ 


Press 

44,142 

cal Receipts ... 

2,12,033 

Public Works De¬ 

Iiuzur Khajana ... 

37,677 

partment 

22,03,009 
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Indore Budget Continued- 


Gardens 

8,009 

Pensions, Gratuities 


Palace (House-hold) 

7,224 

and Allowances. 

2,82 845 

Army 

Religious Endow. 

29,334 

Army 

Religious Endow¬ 

14,32,321 

meats, etc. 

1-5,591 

ments, etc. 

2,97,144 

Boiler Inspection... 

7,300 

Mills Inspector’s 


Insurance Office 
Court of Wards 

26,092 

Office 

Leave and Transit 

11,102 

Estates 

Indore Electric 

6,007 

charges 

Miscellaneous in 

53,730 

Concern 

1,65,607 

Treasury 

47,22.269 

Special. 

Boiler Inspection... 

4,543 

Cotton Contracts 

86,4+2 

Cattle Pounds 

38,348 

City Improvement 

Jagirs Estate 

6,540 

Trust 

35,205 

Refunds 

1,56,969 

Survey and Settle¬ 


Insurance Office ... 

9,019 

ment 

27,300 

Rural Department. 

52 696 

Cotton Markets ... 

8,851 

Yeshwaut Club ... 
Indore Electric 

6,980 

Total ... 

1,28,10,358 

Concern 

Public Health 

Special Depart, 

ments 

2,55,429 

55,206 

1,06,228 



Total ... 1,78,56,580 


JAIPUR 

Jagat Siagh Id 18 Council of Regency 1880—1882 

Jai Singh III Madho Singh II 1880—1922 

Council of Regency 1835—1851 H. H. Maharajah Sri Man Singh 1922 

Ram Singh 1835-1860 Council of State 1922-1930 

The area of the State is 15579 square miles. The country 
is for the most part fairly level and open, though crossed by 
groups and ranges of hills. The centre of the State is an eleva¬ 
ted tableland, from 1500 to 1600 feet above sea level. A por¬ 
tion of the Aravalli hills lies in the State. The northern portion 
of the State forms the sandy desert called Shekavvati. To the 
south and south east Jia the fertile plains, 
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5l 


ith aluminiur 


lake 


at Sambhar. 

The 


e Banas is the principal river of Jaipur. The Chari 
the south eastern boundary. There are many minor 
rivets which are dry during the hot months. 

A considerable part of the State is coverec 
granite, copper., nickle, cobalt and iron. 

The only lake of importance is the salt 
The number of towns and villages in .the State is 5773, 
territory is divided into 10 Nizamats or districts. 

Qt the total [population of 1.631773, more than 90 p, c. are 
Hindus, over 7 per cent Mussalmans. 

Ruler''; -The Ruler is H, H, Maharajah Savvai Man Singh 
Bahadur who was born on 21 st , August 1911, He was adopted 
by the late Maharajah in 1921, succeeded him in 1922* and was 
invested with ruling powers in 1931 

Cabinet: —Sir Gopi Nath, Foreign and Home Memberj 
Rai Bahadur Pandit A mar n at h Atal Finance Member ; M r . 

L, Alexander, Revenue Member J Khau Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Ashfaq Hasan Khan, p. W- D. and Excise Mem- 
b er . Thakur Devi Singh, Military Member ; 1 hakur Narendra 
Singh of Jobner Education Member• 

Agricultural conditions vary in different parts of the State, 
Sheklmwati consists almost entirely of shifting sands and gene¬ 
rally produces one harvest, consisting of bajra, mi ling and moth. 
In the southern districts, the soil is either blacK cotton or a rich 
alluvial loam. Here jowar, cotton and til are grown in the 
rains, while the winter crops are wheat, barley, gram, sugar 
cane and poppy. 

Sheep and goats are reaied in considerable numbers and the 
camels of the, Shekhawati are strong and hardy. Camels are 
used instead >f f oxen for ploughing. Several irrigation tanks 
and canals have been constructed besides wells. 

The chief manufactures are woollen cloths and fabrics, 
cotton cloths and chintzes, marble sculpture, enamel work, 
pottery and brass and lacquer work. The chief exports are salt 
cotton, ghi, oilseeds, printed cloths, woollen fabrics, marble 
images, brass ware and lacquered bracelets ; while the main im¬ 
port's are English piecegonds, sugar, rice, tobacco and 
hardware. 


About three fifths of the State has been alienated in grants 
to nobles, ministers, priests or courtiers. No salt is manufactur¬ 
ed. in the $tate save by the British Government at Sambhar. 





JAIPUR—-JAISALMER 


the Treaty of 1869, and the agreement of 13 
receives approximately Rs. 7*5 lakhs a year, inclu 

excess sales, as well as 7000 maunds of salt free of 



are maintained 


royalty on 

' all i charges. I .. t ,...........,,, , . . 

Of the several hospitals and dispensaries, 7 
by Jagirdars. 

The B,B and C.L Metre gauge Railway has 243 miles of 
railway in the State, The Durbar has contsrucied 73 miles of 
Railway from Jaipur to Sawai Madhopur. 

Military : —The strength of the army is, Infantry 775, 
Lancers 526, Transport Corps—Men 570 ? Tonies 927, Carts 300. 

Finance :—The income of tha State is Rs 13 OO0QO*ahd the 
expenditure about Rs. 95 lakhs. The expenditure on education 
is over Rs. 2 lakhs and on medical relief about Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Education is free. There are 3 Colleges and several secon¬ 
dary and primary schools. 

JAISALMER 

Maharawal Mulraj 1762—1820 Regency 1891—1908 

Gaj Singh 1820—1846 Svam Singh SaJivahan 1891 — 1914 

Ranjit Singh 1846-1864 H H Maharawnl Shri Sir Jawahar 

Bairi Sal 1864 — 1891 Singhji Bahadur 1914— 

jaisalrner is the most western of the Rajputana States, its 
area is 16,062 square miles. The country is almost entirely a 
sandy waste forming' part of the Great Indian Desert. The 
general appearance is that of an interminable sea of sand hills. 
The villages are few and far between, sparsely populated and 
consist as a rule of a few circular huts collected round a well of 
brackish water. A small stream called the Kakni after flowing 
for 17 miles forms a lake. The State is divided into 16 districts 
or hukumats. 

The population is 76255. About 70 per cent, are Hindus, 
the rest being Mussulmans, Animists and Jains. The languages 
spoken are Marwari and Sindhi. 

Ruler The Ruler is IT, IT. iVLharavval Sri Jawahiri 
Singh Bahadur, K. C, S, I., who was born in November 1882 
and succeeded to the gadi in June 1914. 

Administration :—The Dewan ,s R ao Bahadur Murer j 
Raoji Sapat of Kbero, The other officers are : Bakshi Des Raj, 
Foreign Officer; Purohit Chandan Mai, Home Officer) Thakuran 
Raj Sn Gopal Singhi, Military and Police \ Vyas Sigatmai. 
Revemft Officer ) Lata Sanmukram S. Vakil Chief Judge 
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Jve in the few places where water can be stored, oniyjnf*) 
.such as bajra, jowar, mung, moth and 1 12 are grown 
afnels are used for ploughing, in favourable seasons the 
produce is just sufficient for the immediate wants of the people. 
Wells being 25 0 feet in depth on an average cannot be used for 
irrigation. Irrigation is earned on to a small extent from 
hkarins or shallow depressions into which rain water flows, 
Since J.892 about Rs. 65 } O0O has been spent in constructing and 
repairing k bar ins. 

The wealth of the rural population consists almost entirely 
in the herds of camels, cattle, sheep and goats* 

Salt is found in several localities, but by an agreement of 
1871 with the British Government, its produce is limited to 
15,000 tnaunds entirely for local use. There are several quarries 
of limestone near the capital. Sandstone quarries are worked 
at Bhadasar, 17 miles north west of Jaisalmer town and fuller’s 
earth and other clays exist in several places. 

No railways traverse the State, The nearest railway station 
is Barmar in Marwar territory about 90 miles from the capital, 
jaisalmer. 

Education is free. The State runs a few schools and indi¬ 
genous schools are managed by Jain priests. 

The State possesses a hospital and a lunatic asylum. 

The revenue is Rs. 3 t 82,000. The revenue is mostly paid 
in kind. Of the 471 villages, 239 are khalsa and the restare 
held by Jagirdars or as other grants. 

There are criminal and civil courts. The Dewan hears 
appeals against the orders of the lower courts. 


S JANJ1RA. 

The State originally formed part of the dominions of the 
Kings of Ahmednagar. After the Moghul conquest of Ahmed 
nagar most of the Governors of Janjira were Moghul Officers. 
In 1618 an Abyssinian named Sidi Surul Khan was appointed 
Governor. The title of Nawab was conferred upon the rulers 
by Aurangzeb. During thelstruggle with the Mahrattas, Janjira 
lost 5 out of its 11 Mahals to the Peshwas. A treaty of alliance 
was concluded with the British Government in 1733. In, 1759 
ihe Janjira Nawab obtained possession of Jafarabad on the 
coast of Kathiawar. In 1848 quarrels arose in the State and 
the British Government in 1867 arranged to provide an indepen. 
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efpal't fo try serious offences. A political office 

Janjira State lies within the Political Agency of Kokba in 
the Konkan Botin bay. It lies 40 miles south of Bombay along 
the Arabian Sea. its area is 324 square miles excluding Jafata 
bad in Kathiawar which is also under His Highness the Nawab. 
There are a number of creeks along the coast, besides thickly 
wooded spurs and hill ranges. The chief creeks and backwaters 
are Mandia-Borlai, Nandgaon, Muru'd* Rajpuri, Panchaitan or 
Dive-Borlai and Srivardan 

The Ruler is H. PI. Nawab Sidi Muhammad Khan Sidi 
Ahmed Khan who was born in March 1914 and ascended the 
Gadi in May 1922. 

He has a sanad guaranteeing succession according to 
Muhammedan Laws and pays no tribute. Relations with the 
British Government are in accordance, with the treaty of 1870. 
The State doss not pay any tribute to the British Government. 
It receives about Rs. 500 from junagadh. 

The total number of villages is 257. The administrative 
divisions are Srivardhan, Murud and Mbasla, 

The total population is 1,10,366. About 8 2 per cent are 
Hindus and 17 per cent Mussulmans. The people are good 
seamen. The crews of steamships and small coastal steamers, 
are to a large extent recruited from Janjira. 

Agriculture and sea fishing are the. chief occupations. The 
principal crops are rice, betel nuts and cocoanuts, Srivardan 
betel nuts are known throughout the Bombay Presidency. 
Cocoanut palms grow in great profusion. 

The revenue in 1930-*31 was Rs. 8,23,481 and the expendi¬ 
ture Rs 8,09,605. 

The ftcwaii ,s Mr, P. R. Kapadia, b.a. 

< Progress in 1930~’31. 

Medical Relief;— There are 7 medical institutions iu the 
State including a Maternity Home at Murud. The expenditure 
in 1930/31 was Rs. 24,411. 

Sanitation and WAtER.S upply ; — The expenditure on 
Sanitary works was Rs, 30,121 in the Stale proper and Rs. 934 
in Jafarabad. Rs. 6,506 was spent on improving the drinking 
water. 

Education ; The total number of schools maintained by 
the State is 71 of which one is a High School and 12 are girls’ 





Excise : —The total quantity of opium sold last year was 
144 lbs. Expenditure incurred on this head on account of 
opium purchased during the year was Rs. 2453 aud the reali¬ 
zations amounted to Es, 7203* 

The income from the import and sale of tobacco amounted 
to Rs« 2541. There are four Ganja shops m the Mate and the 
income derived from them was Rs. 2196. The total 
number of licensed toddy shops during the year was 71. The 
rates of tree tax were Rs. 12 lor each cocoanut tree and Rs. 2 
for each wild palm tree. 

Customs :—The receipts under this head in the State 
proper exclusive of the subsidy of Rs. 13000 for Customs, Salt, 
Abkari and Opium received from the British Government under 
the Convention of 1884 were Rs. 9540. 

The State has adopted the British Tariff and Customs 
system at all the ports. No export or import duty is levied 
except on goods imported from or exported to foreign 
Countries. 

Public Works .'—The total expenditure on public works 
during the year was Rs, 1,27,934. There are 100 miles of 
pucca road collecting all large places and markets in the State. 
The construction and maintenance of roads is expensive as the 
country is hilly and cut up by creeks. Anew causeway over 
Shigbre river was started and completed during the year at a 
cost of Rs- 4545 

Municipalities: —There are three Municipalities in the 
Slate at Murud, Shriwarden and Jafarabad. 

Post Offices :—There are 2 combined sub post and third 
class Telegraph offices in the State, one at Murud and the other 
at Jafarabad. There is a sub-post office at Shriwardan and 
branch post offices at 7 places. 
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JAORA 


JAORA 

IToor Khan 1818—1825 Muhammad Ismail Khan 1865—1895 

Minority Administration 1825—1842 Minority Administration 1895—1906 
Ghous Mahomed Klmri 1842- '865 H. H Nawab Sir Iftikhar Alikhan 
Minority Administration 1865 -1874 18 l 5 — 

ohnfur Khan, the first Nawab of Jaora was brother in law 
of the predatory leader Amir Khan, whom he represented at the 
Court of the Maharaja Holkar when Amir Khan quitted Malwa, 
on bia expeditions into Rajputana. The lands which had been 
assigned to him by the Maharaja Holkar were guaranteed to 
him by the 12fch article of the Treaty of Mandsaur on condition 
of his maintaining a body of 600 horse. 

jaora was nominally subordinate to the Indore State 
although really independent of it and investitures were made in 
the name of the Maharaja Holkar, But the claim of the Indore 
Government to depute an agent and present a Khilat at the 
installation ceremony of the present Ruler was rejected and the 
representative of the Indore Government was allowed to be 
present as a spectator only. 

In 1862 the Government of India granted a 
teeing the succession to the State according 
law, in the event of failure of natural heirs. 

jaora State is one of the three treaty States in the Malwa 
Section of the Centra) India Agency. It is bounded by portions 
of the Indore. Gwalior and Ratlam States of the Malwa Agency, 
the State of Partabgarh and the Thakurat of Piploda. It has 
an area of 601 square miles split up into many parts, The 
whole State lies on the Malwa highlands The two rivers are 
the Charnbal and Sipra. The population is 100,166 of whom 
62 per cent live by agriculture, 13 per cent by industry and 2-5 
per cent belong to commerce and other professions. According 
to castes, Hindus form the majority. Then come Mussalmans, 
Jains, Animisis and others in order. 

The soil is of the best black cotton variety. The principal 
crops are poppy, ji>war # cotton, maize, and wheat. 

The revenue of the State is Rs. 12,45,000. 

Jaora, the capital is on the A j mere—Khandwa branch of 
the B. B, & C. I. Metregauge railway. 

Ruler : —-The present Ruler of the State, Lt. Col. His 
Highness Fakhrud-daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat i-Jang, k.c.i e., is the fourth in descent 
fT orn the founder of the State, Nawab Abdul Ghafur Khan. 


San ad guar an. 
to Muhamadan 
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Wforebears of the Jaora Ruling family were Afghans 
at and belonged to the Tajik Khel, Nawab lftikhar Ali 
Khan, born in 1883, was in his twelfth ye<:r when he succeeded 
to the Gadi, He served in the Imperial Cadet Corps for fifteen 
months till 1902, after which he began systematic study of 
administrative matters under the guidance of his Minister f 
Khan Bahadur Yar Mohammad Khan, c,s,i„ whose daughter he 
married in 1903, In 1906 His Highness the Nawab was given 
full powers. 

Executive: —The administration of the jaora State is 
carried on by His Highness the Nawab Sahib assisted by a 
Council of State of which be is the President. The Council of 
Stale is constituted Of a President, a Vice-President and five 
members. His Highness’s Chief Secretary is the Vice-President 
of the Council and the other members are the Military Secretary, 
the Private Secretary, the Council Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary and the Senior Member, Revenue Board. For pur. 
pOses of Executive Government, the Chief Secretary to His 
Highness is the head of all departments and through him the 
members of the State Council are variously responsible to His 
Highness for the good work of those departments, the portfolios 
of which they hold according to their designation 

The Chief Minister is Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Ali Khan. 

Mainly for purposes of revenue administration the Stare is 
divided into six tehsils, jaora Baraoda, Tal, Malhargarh. 
San jit and Nawabganj. Each Tehsd is in charge of a 
Tehsildar who, in addition to his duties as the Chief Revenue 
Collector, also exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the Third 
Class. The Revenue Board which consists of two members is 
the first Court of Appeal in ail matters relating to land revenue 
etc. 

Judicial Courts. —in the city of Jaora, a great deal has 
been achieved towards the sep 'ration of Judicial and Executive 
functions of the Government by the following constitution of 
Judicial Courts:— 

1. The Court of Honorary Magistrates, with 3rd Clas» 
Magisterial Powers. This Court is presided over by two ben¬ 
ches of Honorary Magistrates each consisting of two members. 

2. The Court of Subjudge and Magistrate of the First 
Class. 

3. The Court of a District Judge and Magistrate. This 
Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction. On the 
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sjide it lakes cognizance of cases Civil and Grim! 

above the jurisdiction of the S ib.Judge’s Court, 
appellate side it is the First Court of Appeal, Civil 
ana Criminal, from all the Courts m the City and the 
Districts. 

4. Chief Court;—-This is the Court of Second Appeal 
both in Civil and Criminal cases. It also exercises powers of 
revision and genera) control on the lower courts. It consists of 
three judges one of whom is the Chief justice, On the. original 
side this Court takes cognizance of he : nous offences, viz., 
murdei and dacoity etc., and also hears certain civil cases. 

5, Judicial Board : —-This tribunal consists of five mern. 
bers and is the Final Court of Appeal. 

Law ANb Regulations : —A Legislative Committee has 
been lormed to frame State Laws, and Rules and Regulations. 
An adequate number of members has been taken from the 
citizens of the State to form this Committee. 

Municipal ;_The Municipal administration is directly in 

the hands of a Committee on which an adequate . number of 
members has been taken from the citizens. 

In addition to the Municipal Committee mentioned above, a 
further special Committee, of 3 members lias been formed to 
investigate and report on all matters relating to the development 
of the city, improvement of roads, Public Health and sanita¬ 
tion, etc. 

Medical Relief The annual budget provision for 
medical relief stands at Rs. 34,320 which is about three per cent 
of the total revenue of the State. The State in addition to the 
usual Allopathic hospitals and dispensaries in the city and 
districts also maintains an Ayurvedic dispensary and an Unani 
Hakim. 

Education; — In order to improve the social and intellec¬ 
tual standard of the villages, primary Schools have been opened 
in all those villages throughout the State which have a popula¬ 
tion of 500 and primary education is made more or less 
compulsory for village boys. 

Agriculture ;—The State grants Takavi to cultivators ; 
and during comparatively recent years a great deal has been 
achieved towaids improving the means of irrigation by granting 
liberal pecuniary aid in the digging of wells. An Agricultural 
School will be opened for training village boys in improved 
methods of agriculture and use of modern implements. 
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is State hAS sortie of the best land for glowing col 
bile attempts are not ignored to further improveThe 
of the cotton grown > Hie quality of the cotton produced 
at present is by no means inferior. The total out-put of cotton 
being considered sufficient to feed a cotton mill for a year or 
perhaps more, a scheme is at present under the consideration of 
the Darbar for the establishment of a Spiitnihg and Weaving 
Mill m the State. 


JAWHAR 

It is believed that up to the time of the Mtihamadan 
invasion of the Deccan the greater part of the Northern 
Konkan was held by Roll Chiefs. Of these Jnyaba Muku was 
the most prominent having his headquarters at Jawhar, His 
son, Nernshah whose terrtory is estimated to have contained 22 
ports and yielded a revenue of 9 lakhs of rupees, was recognised 
as Rajah of jawhar by the Emperor of Delhi about 1343 A.D, U 
The present Ruler is believed to be directly descended from him. 

Jawhar State is situated within the geographical limits of 
Thama district in the Bombay Presidency and has an area oi 
310 square miles The B. B. and C. L Railway touches the 
boundary of the State. It consists of two unequal patches of 
territory, the larger in the north-eastern part ,of Thana district 
ami the smaller in the north-western. The B, B. and C. I. 
Railway touches the latter patch and forest covered tract with 
numerous streams and valleys. The soil is stony and is not 
fit for cultivation of the better class of crops. Besides timber, 
the State yields rice and the coarser grains, 

The chief sources of revenue are land, excise and forest, 
the total being over Rs. 5 lakhs. 

There rqre l(j8 villages and the population is 42662 tb6 
majority of whom are Hindus. 

Except the nazarana or succession fee, the Raja pays no 
tribute to Government. 

Fhe Administrator is Rao Saheb V S. Tam be. 

Ruler. —Shrimant Raja Yeshwant Rao alias Da da Sahib 
was born in December 1917 and succeeded to the gadi in 
December 1928 and has assumed tbs name of Patang Shah V. 


JHABUA 

Jhabua„ A guaranteed Chieiship 
Agency in Central India. The State 3 


under the Bhopawar 
ies wholly in the moun. 







is/region of Mahva and has an area of 1336 square n 


jawhar —jhabcja 



divided locally into two sections • the Mahidwa or land 
mcrftg the Mahi river which is cultivable and the Gatia or hilly 
tract of which the greater pari of the State is composed. Maize, 
rice, gram, wheat, jowar, cotton and poppy are cultivated. 
Manganese is worked to some extent. 

The State is divided,.into 5 Tehsils viz., Jhabua, Rambba 
pur, Ranapur, Thandla and Hanumangar, Besides these which 
are dkectly managed by the State, 18 families of nobles, the 
Umrcios hold fiefs extending over 71 per cent of the total area 
and paying a tribute of Rs. 5000 to the Durbar and Rs. 7530 to 
Hoikar. 

The population is 145,522 of whom 72 per cent are Anhnist 
Bhils, the rest Hindus and Jains. 

In civil matters the Ruler’s decision is final. In criminal 
cases, reference may be made to the Political Agent. 

The revenue is Rs. 5,52,337, the chief sources being cus* 
toms, excise and land and forest. 

jhabua town is 11 miles from Meghnaga station on the 
Godhra—Ratlam section of the B. B. and C, I. Railway J he 
State has British Post Offices. 

The State is under the supervision of Political Agent in the 
Southern States of Central and in Mahva, who exercises the 
power of High Court in criminal cases. The Dewan i* the 
Administrator of the' State and exercises the poyvers ot High 
Court in Civil Cases. He is Sessions Judge of the State in 
criminal cases. 

The Ruler is H M. Raja IJdai Singh who was born in May 
1875 and succeeded to the Gadi in January 1895. 

The Dewan is Mr. C, G. Mehta. 


JHALAWAR 


Mad an Singh 1838 — 1845 
Pritlivi Singh 1845—1875 


Council of Administration 1887 — 1894 
Singh 1894 -1896 


Ctunc:lofAc/wiuistrationl$]5-~\H&$ Maharaj tiana Sir Bhawani Singh 
Zalim Singh 1875-1883 1894-1929 

K. H Maharaj Rana Rajendra Singhii. 

1929 

The Jhalawat Stale dates from 1838 wljen 17 districts 
separated from Kotah btate were formed into a new ptincipality 
and given to the descendants of the famous Minister Raj Kana 
Zalim Singh. The State lies in the South-East of Rajputana 
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^rWists of two separate tracts, the smaller one of whic 
square miles in extent. The main tract which is about 
810 square miles in area lies between Kotah and Indore States 
with a length of about 85 miles and a breadth varying from 3 
to 17 miles. The Rivers Chambai and Kalisindh run along the 
South-Western and North-Eastern boundaries of the State 
respectively. The Southern half is generally hilly and inter¬ 
sected by small streamy but the rest of the country is rich 
undulating plain. 

Rulers :—H. H. Maharaj Rana Sir Bhawani Singh who 
was born in September 1873, ascended the gadi in February 
1899. His Highness who started for Europe for medical treat¬ 
ment died suddenly at sea on the 13th Apri; 1929, soon after the 
mail steamer left Bombay. The Heir-Apparent, H, II. Maharaj 
Ran a Rajendra Singh aged 29 was invested with ruling powers 
on 13th May, 1929. 

Mahakma Khas: —The Mahakma Khas consists of the Chief 
Mintsicv±—Lt. Colonel K.A.E. Benu, C.I.E., i-A, (Retd); the 
Foreign and Judicial \jtmster —Rai Bahadur Bbaya Shadi Lalji, 
LL,B. f Raj Katnakar ; the Revenue and Finance Minister —Raj 
Bhooshan Thakur Shiva Nath Singhji. 

The population according to census 1931, is 107890, of 
whom Hindus form 86 per cent, Musalmans nearly 10 per cent 
and Jains 3 per cent. The language spoken is a mixture of 
Malwi and Ha'raoti. 

There are 410 towns and villages. There are five tahsils 
viz, Fatan, Pacbpahar, Awar, Dag and Gangdhar ; and two 
towns both of them having municipalities. Khalsa occupies 
about 558 square piles and the Jagirdars and Muafidars territory 
cover 152 square tniks* 

The lowest courts are those of the tahsildars. Over them 
are the Diwani Adatat and Foujdari Adalat, The next Court is 
the Appelate Court. Its powers on the civil side are unlimited. 
Its proceedings in criminal cases require confirmation of the. 
Mahakma Khas, which is presided over by the Maharaj Raha 
and is the final appellate authority in the State. 

The Nagda-Muttra section of the B.B. and CJ. main line 
passes through three tahsils of the State, 

jhalrapatan Chhaoni is the official Capital, Jhalrapatan 
town is the headquarters of Patnan tehsil and also the commer¬ 
cial capital of the State, 



MINIS/*,, 


JH A. LA WAR 



r — ,e P r,DC *P a ^ cl0 P s are rnvar^ maize, cotton, poppy, gram 
^S^gpwhe'at, The chief exports are opium, oilseeds and cotton 
while the imports are food-grains, salt sugar, cotton and metals 
Cattle are plentiful and of good quality.’ irrigation is chiefly 
from wells. J 

] he hills near the capital contain excellent sandstone grey 
white or deep red in colour. Iron and copper have also been 
found in many places, 

Education j® free . There is one high School, one English 
Middle School, four vernacular Middle Schools and the rest are 
.Primary Schools, 

i he tribute payable to the British Government is Rs. 

J ■ ,v u U« 

The total revenue is Rs. 7,50,000 approximately. 

JIND 

Bhag Singh 1789-.1819 Kaghubir Singh 1864-1887 

I-ateh Singh IS 19— lc 22 Council of Henitcv 1887- 1899 

Jind is one of the Phulkian States of the Punjab. Its total 
area of 1259 square miles is scattered into three distinct groups 
corresponding to its three tahsils Sangrur, Jind and Dadri. 
1 he first of these in which lies the present capital of the State 
Sangrur, is interspersed among the territories of Patiala and 
Nabha. jind is surrounded by the British Districts of Karnal 
and Rohtak. The State for the most part consists of level 
plains. 

it includes a part of the historic Kurukshetra. The Choya 
t ie jhambunah, the Ghaggar and the Dohan are streams which 
flow through the State. 

Euler i-.-lhe Eu)ar is Coi, H. H. Maharajah Sir Ranbir 
biogh Kajendra Bahadur, g,c i.e, i< c.s.i, who was born in 
October 1873 and succeeded to the gadi in 1887. He was 
invested with full ruling powers in 1899. 

Administration of the State is divided between four de¬ 
partments viz, (1) Foreign Affairs and Education, (2) Bakshi- 
kbana and Military, (3) Justice, (4) Finance, Excise and 
jvovenue, I he heads of these departments sitting together form 
a btate Couuc. known as the Sadr Ala to which each of the 
memoers is mdtvidualiy subordinate. The Council is controlled 
by the Ruler, 
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n each nizamat, the nazim and tahsildars exercise 
ers. The nazim corresponds to a District Magistrate and 
irom his decisions, appeals lie to tbt Sadr Ad at at. Further 
appeals lie to the Sadr Ala which is subordinate to the Ijlas i~ 
khas or Court of the Raja, 

The State has a population of 324676, nearly three fourths 
of whom are Hindus and only 10.6 pej; cent Sikhs, The 
remainder are Mussulmans and Jains. 

There are 7 towns and 439 villages. The two Nizamats 
are Sangrur and Jind, the latter comprising jind and Dadri. 

Sangrur is watered by the Sirbind Canal in which the 
State owns a 7.6 per quit share, Jind h irrigated from the 
Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canal. The Ghaggar river 
and other streams supply water for some other areas. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, gram, mustard, 
cotton, sugarcane according to the locality and the season. 

The famous Hariana breed of cattle are found close to 
Dadri town. Camels and milch buffaloes too are bred and are 
popular outside. 

Apart from the extension of canals, the State has since 
1691 advanced grants for the construction of wells for irrigation 
arul drinking purposes. There is a State bank in each tahsil by 
which advances are made at half the ordinary rates of imprest. 

The manufacture of gold and silver ornaments is of some 
importance as also leathern and wood work, cotton cloth and 
rude pottery. The towns of Sangrur and Dadri are noted for 
their leathern goods, shoes, harness and well gear. Embroidery 
is done by women,. 

The Ludhian/i-Dhurj-Jakhal Railway was opened in 1901, 
the State finding t’our fifths of the Capital for its construction. 
It is managed by the North Western Kailway in return for 55 
percent of the gross earnings. The Southern Punjab Railway 
also passes through the State. 

The revenue is Rs. 28 lakhs. The principal sources, beside 
land revenue are canals, raihyays and stamp?. The principal 
land revenue are canals, railways and stamps. The principal 
heads of expenditure are army, canals, public works, police. 

The postal arrangements are similar to those of Patiala- 

Opium is supplied by the British Government. The duty 
paid on this opium is refunded to the State with fhe object of 
securing the co.operatipn of the officials in the suppression of 
smuggling. 
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proportion of literate persons to the population 
There are 4 secondary and several primary schools. 
There are 3 hospitals and 6 dispensaries. 

The Army consists of Cavalry arid Infantry numbering in 
all 962. 



JODHPUR (MARWAR) 

The Ruler in the bead the Rathor clan of Rajprits. The 
Mar war State may be said to have been founded in 1459 when 
the seat of Government was transferred to the present capital 
Jodhpur, but a first footing was acquired in the 1 3th century 
when a grandson of Jai Chand, the last king of Kanauj conquer, 
ed Mallani and the neighbouring tract and planted the 
standard of the Rathors amidst the sand bills of the Luni 
in 1212. 

A treaty with the British Government was concluded in 

1818. 

Jodhpur, also called Marwar, is the largest State in Raja- 
putatm, having an area of 35,016 sq. miles. The greater part of 
the country is an arid region. It improves gradually froru a 
mere desert to comparatively Iertile land as we proceed from 
west to east. The principal lake is the salt lake at Samhhar. 
The famous Marble Quarries of Markrana are situated in 
Jodhpur territory. 

Under an arrangement made in 1885, some villages belong¬ 
ing to the State in the district of Merwara are administered by 
the British Government, but over it the Jodhpur Darbar still 
retains other rights of sovereignty. There are 4,344 towns and 
villages in the rest of the State, the town of Sambhar being 
under the joint jurisdiction of the Jodhpur and Jaipur Darbars, 
The territory is divided into twenty one districts. The State 
pays Rs. 1,08,000 as annual tribute and Rs. 1,15,000 towards 
the maintenance of the regiment at Erinpura and in addition 
spent Rs. 7,13,714 in maintaining in the Imperial Service 
Cavalry, 

Of the total population of 2125982 which represents 15 p.c. 
increase on 1921 population 83 per cent are Hindus, 8 per cent 
Mussulmans, and the. rest Jains and Animists. 

Ruler : —His Highness Raj Rajeshwar Saramad Rajai 
Hindusthan Maharaja Dbiraj Maharaja Sri Sir Umed Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, G.C.l.E,, K.C.S.I., K.C*V*0. t who was born on 
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xxm, 1903, succeeded to ths gaddi in October? 
was invested with full ruling powers in January, 1923* 
Administration : — The State Administration is carried on 
with the aid of a Council composed of 

l/ His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur, president* 
2, Lt, Colonel C. J. Windham C. I. E % I. A. f Vice President, 
3* Mr. J. W. Young, C.B.E., Finance Member. 4. Rao Baba- 
dur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.El., Judicial Member, 

5. Rio Bahadur Rao Raja Bfarpat Singhji, M ember 4n Waiting . 

6, Munshi BIimmat Singhji, M.A Revenue Member. 

There is an Advisory Committee representing the great 
body of Sardars who hold as much as five-sixth of the total area, 
to aid the administration with opinion on matters affecting the 
general custom and usages in the country. The present mem¬ 
bers of the Committee are:— 

1. Rao Bahadur Thakur Nathu Singh of Ras 2. Rao 
Bahadur Thakur Girdbari of Chandawal. 3„ Thakur 

Devi Singh of Bhadrajan, 

Progress in 1929-330. 

Land- —Of the 4,344 villages in the Stite, only 857 are 
Kbalsa dr under the direct management of the Darbar and the 
rest of the land is held by Jagirdars, Bhomias, and Inamdars. 
The area under cultivation iwas 1960790 bighas under 
kharif crop and 247253 bighas under Rabi crop. On the 
occasion of the Foundation Laying Ceremony of the new palace 
pne h'lke of rupees out of the taccavi arrears were written off. 

Military Force:—T he army is made up as follows•-— 
Sardar Rissala 672 Sardar Infantry 794 Band, 73 'Transport 
Corps:—Officers and men 73, Horses 11, Mules 153 and Carts 
54. 

judiciary --|~The Judiciary is modelled on the lines of 
British India, the highest tribunal and final court of appeal 
being the Chief Court, There are three District and Sessions 
Courts, four Courts with first class powers and 21 with second 
class. A substantial majority of the judges and magistrates are 
Law Graduates, and His Highness has ruled that a University 
degree is the minimum qualification for employment in the State 
Judiciary. 

1 Also there is no appointment direct to higher posts } and all 
have to begin from the lowest rung of the ladder. And with all 
this Jodhpur is unique in having a Judiciary almost wholly 
manned by local men. 
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'otiCB «—The wide country which owing to the natuij^_ 

^configuration and its surroundings, offers such great chances 
d temptations for violent crime, and where dacoity and 
robbery were formerly so rife, is now a changed area in this 
respect. Several notorious gangs of dacoits both inside and 
outside the State, which had ravaged +he land with impunity for 
long, and were a terror in the neighbouring States of Bikaner, 
Jaipur, and others were rounded up one after another. 

The total number of the registered members of the 
Criminal Tribes was 2679 owning 168591 bigbas. 

Education ;—In education the State has made considerable 
progress during the last decade. The peculiar obstacles for the 
spread of education in the country are the sparsity of popula¬ 
tion, the nomadic life of the people in some of its Parganas who 
have to move about with their cattle in search of water and 
pasture, especially in the hot season, and about five sixths of 
the total area of the State being under the direct jurisdiction of 
innumerable jagirdars, etc. In spite of these difficulties, the 
Education Budget has been trebled during the last decide. 
Education is entirely free throughout the State, and the number 
of educational institutions at present stands at 489—457 tor 
boys and 32 for girls, including a College and 4 High Schools. 
Primary education has received a great stimulus with the result 
that the number of such schools has been raised to 134. The 
total number of scholars is 25045 boys and 1913 girls. 
Recently His Highness has been pleased to sanction a Middle 
School for the education of the backward Mohammedan com. 
inunity. A Female Teacher's Training School has been 
sanctioned during the year. The State awards a number of 
scholarships for education in Engineering and Medicine, as also 
a number of studentships and bursaries attached to institutions 
within the State, About Rs. 7 lakhs from the P. W. D. Budget 
were spent on educational buildings during the last decade. The 
Ear bar have trained a large number of local men for service in 
ihe various departments, e.g., Medical, Police, Municipality, 
Engineering, the expenditure on which has been met by the 
departments concerned. The question of spreading education 
in Jagir areas, which means five.sixth of the problem of educa¬ 
tion in Mar war, is now engaging the best attention of the 
Durbar, and the co-operation of the leading Sardars has been 
invited in seaich of a solution. Sports are encouraged and 
grounds allotted in the Public Park for the different schools. 

49 
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epical The State spends about Rs. 4 lakhs aun 
Epical aid. There are 28 hospitals and dispensaries ru 
Hues, including a central hospital and a separate female 
hospital at Jodhpur. In 1929 the Darbar sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 12 lakhs for the construction of a new up-to-date hospital in 
Jodhpur city and the work began in 1930. The difficulties that 
hamper the rapid growth of education, are also operative in this 
respect, but means are being devised to overcome them. 
Ayurveda and Unani practitioners are encouraged by stipends 
and donations. The Darbar maintain a “Dais Class* 1 for the 
training of indigenous nurses, as also a Child Welfare and 
Maternity League, both of which are doing very useful work. 

Public Works Department :—The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment spends over Rs. 22 lakhs. In the early part of its history , 
considerable attention was paid towards the construction of 
buodhs and tanks, the utility of which to a country like Manvar 
must be apparent. Round about the city itself, care has been 
taken to collect every drop of rain water by means of catchment 
canals feeding large reservoirs with the result that water is now 
plentiful Water is undoubtedly the greatest need of the State, 
and no pains have been spared to meet the need. For some 
years, regular boring operations in the muffassil under the direc¬ 
tion of a trained boring sub-overseer, have been going on 
entailing expenditure of several lakhs. 

The area irrigated in 1931 was 57,125 bighas. The total 
expenditure on water supply is Rs. 63,848, of which Rs, 31,140 
were on original works and Rs. 32,708 on repairs. A Board of 
Communications has been formed. 

There are about 300 miles of pacca roads in the State, 
and the State owns a big Electrical Power House which supplies 
light to the city an(| power to such sundry industries as there 
are in the city. 

Railways The Darbar have invested about Rs. 4 crores 
in their Railways which covers a mileage of about 733 miles. 
There are several branch lines under construction at present. 
The Railway brings a substantial return to the State of about 
Rs. SO lakhs annually. The B.B. tit C.I, Railway runs for 114 
miles in the State. 

Forest The State has taken great interest in the con¬ 
servation of Forests, with the happy result, that the amount of 
rainfall in the country has been affected. The area under 
Forest is 4 52 square miles. 
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main wealth of the desert land consists of vast he _ 

__ ads, cattle and sheep which roam over the sandy wastes 

and thrive in the dry climate. 

Weaving is an important village industry. Some parts are 
noted for dyeing and printing. Brass and iron utensils, 
embroidered silk, marble toys are some of the other tnanu. 

factures. ■ , , ,, 

Municipauties -.—There is a city Municipality at Jodnpur 
and town municipalities at Phalodi, Nagour, Sojat, Dtdwaua, 
Pah, Bali, Bhinmal, Merta and Balotra. The Jodhpur Munici¬ 
pality consists of 18 members of whom 11 are elected, 1 he 
other Municipalities consist of a majority of elected members 
except in Balotra where non-officials are nominated. _ 

Excise -.— During the year, 242 retail licenses were issued 
and the total consumption of country liquor aggregated 
4 24,951 bottles. 3 licenses for the retail vend of foreign 
fermented liquor and 13 for the import, possession and sale of 
rectified Methylated anc! denatured spirits were issued. 

Excise duty on Ganja was enhanced during the year from 
Rs. 205 to 405 per raaund, 67 licenses were! issued for the retail 
vend of drugs. The consumption was as follows Bhang 251, 
Ganja 14 and Charas 5 mds. 

Customs:— The receipts for .the year amounted to 
Rs. 22 47 542 against Rs. 25,99,035 of the previous year—the 
decrease being mainly due to trade depression throughout the 
country. 

A few modifications were made in the lariff charges and 
fresh duties were imposed on motor cars, articles made of 
cement, cinema films, petrol and Jagams and durries made of 
Jute and guunybag staff. 


Mint 


[odhpur Mint: 98,023$ gold Mohars were coined at the 


The revenue realised was Rs. 25,470, 

Budget Actuals 1929 * 3 0. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Land Revenue ... 

17,12,800 

Land Revenue, ... 

1,83,704 

Excise and Salt ... 

14,28,754 

Excise and Salt 

74,408 

Customs ... 

Stamps and Regis. 

22,47,543 

Customs 

Stamps and Regis¬ 

2,56,445 

tration 

2,84,849 

tration 

25,071 

Tribute 

9,20.523 

Tribute 

35,270 
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(.Jodhpur Budget Continued) 
Receipts. 
and 


Stationery 
Printing 

Mines and Indus, 
tries 

Forest and Arbori¬ 
culture 
Prisons 

Law and Justice ... 

Medical 

Police 

Education 


18:,872 
8/251 
32 451 


Police 

Education 

Military 




Expenditure. 


Stationery and 

1,47,573 

Printing 


Mines and Indus¬ 

1,08,317 

tries 


Forest and Arbori¬ 

94,194 

culture 

35,587 

Prisons 

54,535 

Law and ) ustice ... 

4,768 

Medical 


Electrical Depart- 


Electrical Depart¬ 

merit 

5,70,419 

ment: 

P. W. D. 

1,86,283 

P. W. D. 

H al;u mats 

3 84,691 

II a k uniats 

Mi nor Depar 1 ment. 

2^80,343 

Minor Departments. ] 

Interest, exchange 


Interest, Exchange 

and Discount ... 

14,40,183 

and Discount ... 

Treaties 

10,21,098 

Treaties 

Railways (Net 


General Adminis¬ 

earnings) 

25.83,932 

tration 

Miscellaneous 

93,949 

Pension, Compen¬ 

General Adminis¬ 


sation and Allow¬ 

tration 

56,101 

ances 

Agricultural De¬ 


Refunds of Re venue 

partment 

63 

Miscellaneous • ... 

' i i ■ 


Agricultural De¬ 

Total /.. 

1,37,15,628 

partment 



Civil List 


1,57,505 

11,067 

'50,804 
1,00 646 
1,70,490 
3,63,157 
8,46,690 
5 56,369 
12,63,548 

4,27,916 

7,04,446 

2,46,781 

13,65,698 

4,80,050 

2,23,000 

5 36.942 


6/29,885 
64 509 
7,89,847 

52,797 

13,71,560 


Total ,., 1,10,34,605 


Hamid Khan 1775 —1811 
Bahadur Klun 1811 —1840 
Hamid Khan 11 1810—1851 
Mahabut Khan 1851 —1892 
Junagadh was a 
Dynasty until A.D. 


JUNAGADH 

Nawab Ruvsul Kanji 1892—1911 
Minority Administration 191 i —1920 
H. H. Nawab Sir Mahabat Khan 

Rasul Khan 1911 

Rajput State under the Cliudasama 
1473 when it was conquered by Sultan 










junagadh 


zi Wad Begda of Ahmed abaci. Under the Emperor Ak 

_a dependency of the Court of Delhi under the hit 

iSWhhority of the Subah of Ah me dab ad; About 1735 when 
the Muhammadan Government had fallen into confusion^ 
Sberkhan Babi, a soldier of fortune and officer under the Subah, 
expelled the Moghul Deputy Governor and established his rule 
in Junagadb. The present Nawab is a descendant of Babi 
Sherkhan. He holds a sanad of adoption. 

junagadh is a first class State in Kathiawar, bounded on 
the west and south by the Arabian Sea. The area is 3336 square 
miles. The coastline is well favoured with fair weather harbours, 
the chief being Veraval, Nawabatidar, Sutrahara and Mangrol. 
The Girnar group of hills lie in the State. The Saraswati is a 
sacred river for the Hindus, but the largest is the Bhadar along 
whose banks much irrigation is carried on. 

Upperkote, the ancient Junagadh j contains interesting 
Buddhist caves. The famous Asoka inscription is at the foot of 
Girnar Hill. The sacred mountain of Girnar is crowned with 
jain temples. Another place of interest is the ruined temple of 
Somnath. This State contains the Gir Forest, the only part of 
India where the Hon is still to be found, 

Agricultural products comprise cotton, shipped to Bombay, 
wheat, ordinary varieties of pulse and millet, oilseeds and sugar¬ 
cane. The forests yield timber and stone of good quality is 
available. 

I he population is 544,889 living in 7 towns and 811 villages. 
About 75 p.c, are Hindus, the remainder, Mussulmans and Jains, 
junagadh owns part of the Kathiawar railway system. 

There are 18 Municipalities. 

Besides one Arts College, the State contains a High School 
and over a hundred other schools, several scholarships are 
given for deserving students. The State maintains about 30 
medical institutions. There is also a leper asylum. The Army 
consists of Lancers 173 and Infantry 201. 

The revenue is over Rs. 73 lakhs. 

Though himself paying a tribute of Rs. 65604 to the Gaek- 
war of Baroda, and to the British Government, the Nawab of 
J unagadh receives contributions called Zortalbi amounting to 
Rs. 92421 from 132.Chiefs in Kathiawar. This levy which is 
collected and paid to the Nawab by British Officers of the 
Kathiawar Agency is a relic of the days of Muhammedan 
supremacy. 
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'ui.br H. H. Nawab Sir Mababatbftn Rasulkhan.k 
^ who was born in 1900, succeeded to the gad* in 1911 and 
as invested with full ruling powers in 1920. The Nawab of 
Junagadh is the premier of Kathiawar province. 


KALAHANDI 

LMit Pratap D*o (d) 1881 Raghu Kishor l>eo 1894-1897 

Minority Administration Minority Administration 

Maharaja Braja Mohan Deo 1918— 

Ibe history of the State so far as it is traceable shows that 
the State was formerly independent paying no tribute to any 
power but eventually came under the dominion of the Mabfattas. 
When the province of Nagpur lapsed to the Crown in 1853 the 
State came under the jurisdiction of the British Government and 
was subsequently created a Feudatory State. In 1881 a dispute 
arose as to the succession and the Khonds rose in open 
rebellion against Reghu Keshar Deo whose succession was 
recognised by the British, The disturbance, was suppressed and 
a British.Officer appointed in 1882 as Political Agent to manage 
the State. In 1887 this officer was appointed Political Agent 
for Chhatrsgarh Feudatories. Rajah Baghu Keshar Deo was 
murdered in 1897 and was succeeded by his son the present 
Ruler. 

Kalahandi or Karond is a feudatory State in Bihar and Orissa 
bounded on the north by Patna State and on the south by 
Jeypore Zemindari of Vizagapatam district. From, the north 
east lo the south west runs an almost continuous range of the 
Eastern Ghats. 1 o the north of this lies an open country 
interpersed with low hills. The Indiavati and the Tel are the 
two rivers, fhej total area is 3745 square miles of which 33 
per cent forms hilly country. Villages number 2198. The 
population is 513675, 20 per cent of whom are Khonds* The 
next numerous classes are Gahras or Ahirs, Dorns and ’Goods* 
with a sprinkling of Telugu castes. About 90 per cent of the 
population speak Oriya and 15 per cent Khondi. 

Bhawani Patna is the headquarters and is 100 miles from 
Parvatipuram which is on a branch of the Madras-Calcutta 
line or 140 miles from Sambalpur on the B. N # R. The new 
Raipur-Vizianagram railway cuts through the* State. The 
headquarters now is only 20 miles from the nearest railway 
station. 
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’optin country is covered by black cotton soil, fi 
/ops are He*, til, Icodon, kutici. The numerous streams 
tig from the bills afford natural irrigation. 

The tribute of Rs. 1600Q paid by the State to the Govern¬ 
ment is liable to revision. 

The relations between the State and the British Govern¬ 
ment are regulated by the Sanad of 1867 which was revised in 
1905 when the State was transferred to the Orissa Division and 
also by the revised Sanad of 1915. 

The total revenue is nearly Rs. 7 lakhs derived chiefly 
from laud levenue, forests and excise. 

Ruler: —Maharaja Braja Mohan Deo, O. B. E., who was 
born in May 189(6, succeeded to the gadi in October 1897 and 
was formally installed as Ruling Chief in January 1918. 

The Dewcm ’ s Babu Binode Behari Mahanty, m.a., b.l. 


KALAT 

The Kalat State was formerly under the suzeranity of 
Kabul but is now an Indian State. 

Kalat State in Baluchistan occupies the whole of the centre 
and south west of the province and has an area of 73278 square 
miles with the exception of the portion occupied by Las Bela 
State. It is bounded on the west by Persia ; on the east by the 
Bolan Pass, the Marri and Bag hi. hills, and Sind ; on the north 
by the Chagai and Quetta Pishin districts ; and on the south by 
Las Bela and the Arabian Sea. With the exception of the 
plains of Kharan, Kacchi and Dasht in Makran, the country 
is wholly mountainous. The coast line on tjhe South stretches 
for about 160 miles. The chief port is Pasni. The State 
includes also a portion of the Indus alluvial plain. The climatic 
conditions vary greatly. Along the coast the climate is mode. 

; ate. Further inland, great heat is experienced and Kachhi is 
one of the hottest parts of India. Round Kalat, the seasons are 
well marked as in Europe, the heat is moderate in summer ; 
winter is very cold and snow falls. All the northern parts 
depend upon the winter snow and rain for cultivation. 

Kalat is divided into 5 main divisions : Kachhi, Sarawan, 
Jhalawan, Makran and Kharan. The population is 3,42, lQl* 
The majority of the people are Sunni Muhammedans. The 
traders consist of Hindus and a few Khojas on the coast. Except 
in Makran and Kharan the people are organised into tribes, 
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f which acknowledges the leadership of a Chief, 
tribesmen, who form the Brahui confederacy witf 
of Kalat at its head, a distinct body is found in the Khan’s 
own ulus or following, consisting of'the cultivators in those 
portions of the country from which the Khan collects revenue 
direct. They are chiefly Deb wars and* Jats. Agriculture, cattle 
rearing combined with harvesting and fishing constitute the 
means of livelihood of most of the population. Brahui, Baluchi, 
Dehwari and Sindi are the languages chiefly spoken. 

Kalat the capital is situated 38 miles from Quetta. The 
chief's palace fort “the Miri '* is famous for its picturesque 
strength. 

Permanent villages number 1348, The majority of the 
population live in mat huts or in blanket tents. The soil is 
sandy in most places. Permanent irrigation is possible only in 
a few favoured tracts. The staple food grains consist of wheat 
and jo war. The date is consumed in Makran. Rice, barley, 
melons, millets, tobacco, lucerne, potatoes and beans are also 
cultivated The common fruits are pomegranate, apricots, 
almonds, mulberries, vines and apples. 

Cattle rearing is a favourite occupation. Horses, goats, 
camels, and greyhounds are bred and exported. The fishing 
industry is important along the coast. 

All Brahui women are expert with the needle and their 
embroidery is fine and artistic. Pile carpets, overcoats, leather 
embroidery, palm bags, ropes etc., are among the manufactures. 

Commerce is hampered by ihe levy of transit duties and 
octroi both by th<- State and by tribal chiefs or by the expense 
of camel transport. 

The North Western Railway traverses the east and north- 
east of the There are fair weather roads linking Quetta 

with Pasni on the Arabian Sea and with Mand and Pat am on 
the Persian border. 

Collateral authority is exercised by the Khan in his niabats 
and by tribal chiefs in their country. The intervention of the 
political Agent is confined to deciding inter-tribal cases between 
the tribesman and the Khan’s subjects in which the right of 
arbitration rests with the British Government. The Quetta, 
Nushki, and Nasirabad tahsils have been leased in perpetuity 
by the State to the British Government and the right to levy 
transit dues in the BoJan Pass has been commuted fcr an annual 
subsidy of Rs. 30,000. 
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J revenue of the State is derived from three prinr* 
subsidies and rents paid by the British GovernmeT 
UJWtt;s i on investments and land revenue. The subsidies include 
Rs, 1 lakh paid under tbe treaty of 1876 and Rs. 30,000 for the 
Bolan Pass, while the quit rents for the leased areas amount to 
Ks. 151,500. A sum exceeding half a lakh is expended annu¬ 
ally by’ the British Government in Kalat in the shape of tele, 
graph" subsidies, payments to Chiefs for controlling their 
tribesmen and tbe maintenance of levies. 

The State has invested its surplus of several lakhs in 
Government Securities# Land revenue is collected in kind, I he 
total revenue is Rs. 1,778,000. 

Ruler j—The Ruler is H. H. Wawab Bahadur Mir Azam 
jan, eldest surviving brother of the late Ruler. Pie succeeded to 
the gadi in December 1931, 


KAPURTHALA 

Sirdar Fateh Singh Kiiarak Singh 1870 — Itf77 , 

Nihal Singh 1837—1832 Council of Administration 1877— s 

Randbir Singh i 852—1870 H H. Maharaja Sir Jagajit Singh 16 77 

The Kapurthala Piiuces belong, to the Ahluwalia family, 
the original ancestor of which was Sadhu Singh, an enterprising 
zamindar, who about three hundred years ago founded four 
villages in the vicinity of Lahore. The real founder of the 
family was Sai'dar Jassa Singh, a contemporary of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Shah, who by his intelligence and bravery made 
himself the leading Sikh of his day. The conduct of Sirdar 
Nihal Singh, the Kapurthala Chief, during the hirst Sikh War 
resulted in the escheat to the British Government of all his 
estate south of the Sutlej, and he was only allowed to retain 
possession of his other territories on payment of an annual 
nazarana of Rs, 1,38,000. During the Second Sikh War 
Nihal Singh rendered valuable service, and was created a Raja. 
During the. Mutiny, his son, Rajah Randhir Singh, took an 
active part in assisting the British Government. Pie was 
rewarded with a grant on istimrari tenure of the two confiscated 
estates of Raundi and Bithauli in Oudh, yielding a rental of 
Rs. 4,35,000 ; the amount of his tribute was reduced, and he 
was granted an adoption sanad and was made a K. C. S. I, 

Area :—Kapurthala is a Sikh State in the Pun jab with a 
total area of 625 square miles. It consists of three detached 
pieces. The chief of these, 510 square miles in area, lies in the 
50 
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owlands between the borders of Hoshiarpur district _ 
utlej. The Phagwara tehsii (188 Square miles) is endMI^d 
e julluhdur district on all sides except this north east. Thb 
rest of territory consists of a small block of villages, kno,wp 
as Bliunga ilaka which forms an island in Hoshiarpilr district. 
The State owns also a Jagir of 34 villages, partly m Amritsar 
and partly in Lahore districts. There is also 'An extensive jagir 
nearly 700 square miles in extent in Gudh 

The State contains 603 villages and 3 towns. There ar& 
live tehsils vii., Kapurthala, Dhilwan, Bhota.th, Phagwara and 
Sul tan pur. 

The total population is 316,757 of whom about: 57 per cent 
are Mussulmans, 30 per cent Hindus and 13 percent Sikhs. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,3.1,000. 

Eulkr : — The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir jagatjit Singh 
Bahadur G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., G.B/E. who was born in 1872 and 
succeeded to the gadi in 1877. He was invested with full ruling 
powers in 1890. 

General Administration The Chief Minister is Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Towards the close of the year a state assembly was held 
under the presidency of the Chief Minister. 

Progress in 1928- , '29. 

Co-operative Credit Societies •—The number of Societies 
is 2^5 (including the Hamira Union) and the number of mem* 
bers 7407. The working capital of the Societies was Rs, 9,04,318 
their indivisible profits Rs. 3,85,531 and their owned capital 
Ks, 4,55,687. These figures show that owned capital of Societies 
is more than 50 per cent of their entire working capital. The 
investment of the State in the Central Bank is Rs. 1,00,000 in 
shares and Rs'. 64^38-13*10 as deposit. Steps are being taken to 
start the work or consolidation of holdings through Cooperative 
Societies in the State. 

Military : —The actual strength of the Military Forces 
was; J. J. Battalion 549, Paranjil Infantry 20(), Artillery 
21, Body Guard 32 . Cyclists 22, Military Hospital 3, Transport 
1, Total 828. The troops comprise 570 Sikhs, 252 Mussulmans, 
and 6 Hindus, The total expenditure of the Military Depart¬ 
ment during 1928 was Rs. 3,66,040. 

Local Board :—The Home Secretary continued to be 
exofficio President of Local Board. The income was Rs. 16,911 
and the expenditure Rs. 13,086. 
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HAYATS ; -- There are 267 village P^uichayats it? 
l^/i’he P.anchayajts were first created in the State 5 ye! 
id were invested with powers of hearing civil suits up to 
the value of Rs. 100• 

Medical :—The expenditure of the Medical Department 
was Rs. 67,472 (Randbir Hospital and Dispensaries Rs. 51,100- 
Female Hospital Ks. 16,372)* A new dispensary was started. 

Education :—The number of pupils is as follows : 

College 2 O 3 , Oriental 39, Primary 717, High School 798, 
Total 1,757. The total expenditure in the College, Oriental and 
High School amounted to Rs. 71,847 and the budget sanctioned 
was Rs, 78,671. The College is very popular in the Punjab and 
admission for students from outside the State had to be refused. 

There are 32 Schools and 84 villages in the Motussii where 
compulsory education is in force. The number of boys of 
school-going age in the compulsory area is, 5 ( 7'25, of whom 2.436 
attend and 1,470 have been struck off’ on the completion of their 
course, 

Agriculture The staple agricultural products are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugar cane The Department carried 
on experiments in cotton and sugarcane. The yield of cotton 
was iovv, k ha riff fodder crops were poor and scarcity was felt. 
Heavy frosts killed sugarcane crops and Eat'ain wheat and 
worked havoc with fruit trees. There was subsidence of water- 
level in some parts of the state which calls for scientific investi¬ 
gation. The monsoon was poor and agricultural conditions 
unfavourable during the year. There is a model farm, as also a 
sewage fodder farm and dairy and breeding farms. Agricultural 
associations act as liason bodies between the Department and 
the cultivators. 

Municipalities There are 3 Municipalities in the State. 
A full timed officer is in charge of the executive work of the 
Kapurthala Municipality. Presidents of the three Municipalities 
are non-officials. The main source of income of the 3 bodies is 
octroi duty. Their chief duties relate to water supply, lighting, 
conservancy and roads. 

Justice; —There is a Chief Coutt with? Judges, besides 
several stipendiary and Honorary Magistrates Courts. 

Excise The still-he^id duty on liquor remained the same 
Rs. 8 per gallon of 20 U, P. strength. The issue price of 
Excise opium remained Rs. 70 per seer. The income from 
opium was Rs. 83,235 and from liquor R$>, 1,96,124* 
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dh Estate :—The Oudh Estate is provided with suks 
listrative machinery on the .lines obtaining in the State 
proper. Mahraj Kumar Mahijit Singh Sahib is the Superin¬ 
tendent ot the Estates. 

Budget (Actuals) for 192S-’29. 

Income. Expenditure. 


Rs. 


Land Revenue 

10,64,405 

Sadr 

Cesses 

1,35,046 

Household 

Jagirs in British 

Chief Court 

India, etc. 

48,272 

Accountant General, 

Excise 

1,92,646 

Revenue Depart¬ 

Stamps 

1,69,131 

ment 

Judicial Fines 

11,273 

Home Secretary 

Interest on invest¬ 


Military Secretary. 

ments 

23,736 

Education 

Capital realizations. 

3,207 

Agriculture and 

Miscellaneous 

4,03,149 

Gardens 

Medical 


20,50,865 

State Band # 

Public Works 

Oudh Estates 

19,00,6+9 

Police 

Army Secretary 


39,51,514 

Oudh Estates 


Total 


Rs. 

,8,55,454 

6,00,000 

50,871 

1,83,510 

1,07,951 

2,70,945 

59,778 

1,96,171 

91,486 

65,512 

20,421 

2,67,639 

1,24,616 

3,70,451 

6,41,065 

39,07,909 


KARAULI 

Manik Pal I772-rl8<H Jaisingh Pal 1868—1874 

Hjirbaksk P«l 180+.-1837 Arjun Pal 187+ - 1886 

Prataj> Pal 1837—1850 Maharaja Bliainrar Pal 1886—1927 

Narasingh Pal 1850—1853 H. H. Maharaja Bhom Pal 1927. 

Madan Pal 1854 -18 8. 

The ruling families of Karauli and Jaisalmer, claim descent 
(rom the jadan Kings of Allahabad and Muttra of whose early 
history very little is known. Maharaja Bijai Pal is believed to 
have come from Muttra in A. D. 99.5 and built a fort on the 
hill Maui and ruled the country for 51 years till it was con. 
quered by the Muhammadans, 

In 1772 the State was much harassed by the Mahrattas and 
Sabalgarh was lost. In 1804 Karauli came into relations with 
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Government and a treaty was concluded in 181/ 
the country of the Mahrattas. 

Tn 1852 Maharaja Narasingh pal died without leaving a 
heir. Madan Pal Rao, one of the leading nobles, was placed 
on the Gadi in 1854. For his services during the Mutiny he 
was made G C.S«I. and a debt of Rs. 1,17,-000 was remitted. 

Karauli lies in the east of Rajputana. It is bounded on 
the north by Bharatpur, on the north west and west by Jaipur, 
on the south and south-east by Gwalior and on the east by 
Dholpur, The country is rugged being cut up by low sandstone 
hills. The river Cbambal forms the southern boundary. The 
other rivers are Banas, Morel and Panchnad. 

Rulek :—The Ruler is H. H. Maharajah Bhompal Deo 
Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bal who was born in June 1,866 and 
succeeded to the gadi in August 1927. 

State Council ; — The Maharajah is assisted by a State 
Council composed of Raj Bhushan Pandit Shiv Kumar 
Cbaturwedi B. A. Vidyabinod M, R. A, 3., F, R, E. S., M, N. S, 
Minister and Rai Sahib M. jugal Kishore, Judicial and Home 
Member. 

The area of the State is 1242 square miles. The number of 
towns and villages is 437. The territory is divided into 5 tehsils 
viz., Karauli, Jirotra, Machilpur, Mandrael and Utgir. 

The population of the State is nearly 140,525,94 p, c. o: 
who are Hindus, The' languages spoken are dialects of 
Western Hindi. 

In the highlands, the soil is clayey and the slopes of the 
hills are embanked into successive steps or terraces. Here rice 
is grown and then barley or gram. The fields are irrigated 
from tanks excavated on the tops of the hills. The crops grown 
in the lowlands are b&jra, moth. On the banks of the Charnbal, 
wheat, barley and grain are grown. 

The gunny cloth of Karauli, made from san hemp is well 
known and is exported to the neighbouring markets. The chief 
exports are cotton, ghi, opium, cummin seed, rice and other 
cereals, while the chief imports are piece goods, sugar, gur, salt 
and indigo. 

There is no railway in the State. 

The Council is the highest Court in the State. It hears 
appeals against the orders of the judicial Officer. The judicial 
Officer hears appeals against the orders of the Tahsildars and 
has also his own powers. 
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f the 436'villages 2G4 are khalsa and 232 art- rnudtU 
of which is held tinder different tenures. One of these 
is tenure of the Thakurs or nobles who pay as a tribute a fixed 
sum, 1 • 

No salt is manufactured in the State, nor is any tax of any 
kind levied on this commodity. By the agreement of 1882 the 
Maharaja receives annually Rs, 5000 from tfcfl British Govern¬ 
ment as compensation as well as 50 maunds of Sambhar Salt 
free of cost or duty. 

Education is free. There is one High School and several 
primary schools. 

There are about a dozen hospitals amt dispensaries. 

The Municipality was constituted in 1884 and looks after 
the paving and lighting of streets and the general conservancy of 
the town. 

The rev mm of the State is Rs. 792000, 


Gulab Singh 1846- 
Ranbir Singh 1857- 


Singh 


KASHMIR & JAMMU 
* 1857 Sir Pratap Singh 1885-IS25 

■ 1685 H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari 

Bahaduf 1925 

Kashmir Up to the 14th century, Kashmir was subject 
to a series of Buddhist and Hindu dynasties. A local dynasty of 
of Muliamadans then established themselves until Akbar’s 
invasion in 1587 when Kashmir became an appanage of the 
Delhi throne, and remained for about two hundred years the 
summer residence of the M-oghal Emperors, the chief traces of 
whom are tp be found in the Hari Parbat Fort, in the various 
pleasure gardens and in the magnificent Chenar tree which 
abounds everywhere. In 1752 Kashmir fel] into the grasp of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan and for the next 6/ years 
until seized by Kan jit Singh in 1819, was held for the Path an s 
by governors more or less independent of the king. 

Jammu :—Reigning about this time in Jammu and round 
the sur reading mountain region was Ran jit Deo, aDografhief 
of Rajput descent. When he died in 1780 the quarrel for the 
succession gave Sikh power the chance of turning Jammu into 
a dependency. Three great-grand-nephews of Rapjic Deo, took 
service in the Sikh Com t and rose to great favour. In 1818 
Maharajah Eanjit Singh conferred the principally of Jammu on 
one of them, Gulab Singh. 
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n"/846 at the close of thk Sikh War the Sikh Maharajah, 
Addition to a large forfeit of territory to pay an indem- 
Ttyof one c tore of rupees. In lieu thereof he ceded aii his 
hill tern lories from the JBeas to thy Indus including Kashmir 
and Jammu, The ceded tract comprised the whole of the* 
Hereditary possessions of Ghulab Singh who now came forward 
and offered to pay the war indemnity if constituted independent 
ruler of jammu and Kashmir. A treaty was concluded with 
him at Amiiisar in 1846 from which date the history of Jam in u 
and Kashmir State as a political entity commences. The ruler 
of Kashmir was to present the British Government annually, 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats and three pairs of Kash¬ 
mir Shawls. It now consists of just 5 Kashmir Shawls. 

General :—The territories officially designated Jammu and 
Kashmir State comprise of Jammu, Ladakh, Baltistan, Kashmir, 
and Gilgit, They occupy a unique position in the geography ol 
the Indian Empire. Situated in the north western extremity of 
India, the Jammu and Kashmir State has a boundary line of 
several hundred miles touching Tibet, Chinese Turkistan, and 
Russian Turkistan, The three empires of Britain, China, and 
Russia meet on its 1 rentier. 

Akea : —The area of Jammu and Kashmir is 84,258 square 
miles. The country is almost entirely mountainous varying in 
height from hillocks on the Punjab border to the great 
Himalayan and Karakoram ranges. Among these mountains 
are ensconced many valleys of which Kashmir is the best 
known. The Valley of Kashmir is more or less a level plain, 
1,600 square miles in area, surrounded on all sides by mountains 
which have made access to it very difficult. The mountains 
may conveniently be classified into three divisions—(1). The 
region of the Outer Hills, comprising the long ranges to the 
immediate north of the Punjab and rising to an altitude of 2,000 
to 4,000 feet above the seadevel. This is mostly bare 
or covered with scrub. (2) The region of the Middle 
Mountains ranging on* the average between 8,0Q0 and 

though many of the peaks are 
high. The valley of Kashmir 
w (3) Beyond this great range, the 
whole tract (except Gilgit and the adjacent territories on the 
north and norm-west) is at a high level and in a geographical 
sense may be said to belong to Tibet. The ranges here vary 
from 17,o00 to more than 22,000 feet in height, and one peak 



10,000 feet in height, 
14,000 to 15,000 feet 
forms part of this region. 
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and is the second highest 


§L 


altitude of 28,265 feet 
in the world, 

According to the census of 1931, the total population of the 
State is 36,45,339 of which 16,50,259 inhabit the Province of 
Jammu; 14,07,086 represent the population of the Kashmir 
Province, while the Frontier tracts which have an area of 
63 560 square miles have only 2,73,173 inhabitants. Hindus 
number 7,34,607, Mussulmans 28,17,695, Buddhists 38,725, 
Sikhs 50,662 Christians 2,177. 


Constitution 

Ruler :—The present Ruler is Col. H H. Maharaja Sir 
Indar Mahinder Hari Singh Bahadur, gc.i.e, k c.v.o,, who 
was born on 30th September 1895 and succeeded to his uncle’s 
gadi in September 1925, 

General Administration : Rajah Hari Uishen Raul, 
c.sj., c.i.E,, Prime Minister* Colonel Nawab Kbusru jung, 
Mini$ter-tn m waiting* Mi fza Sir Zafar Mi, Home and Public 
Work Minister• The work of Finance Minister was divided 
between Revenue Minister and Home Minister, Rai Bahadur 
Major R„ P. Dube, ma„ x.l.b., b.sc., Revenue Minister. 

The Ministers enjoy large powers and matters beyond their 
powers are submitted for His Highness commands, 1 here ate 
also Rules for the conduct of business in the State Council anc 
Secretariat, more or less on the lines of similar Rules sanctioned 

in British India, . . 

Conference of Representatives ;—An annual conference 
of representatives, one from each lehsil from the rural areas in 
each of the two Provinces of Jammu and Kashmir separately, 
has been instituted with a view to keep the administration in 
close contact with the people. By this method not only has the 
Government been put in touch with the masses, but the people 
have secured a means of representing their needs directly at the 
headquarters. 

These representatives are summoned through the Revenue 
Minister to Jammu and Srinagar and are treated as State guests 
for the period of their stay at headquarters. Their representa¬ 
tions are first discussed in a conference with the- Ministers and 
Heads of Departments concerned, where matters are fully and 
freely discussed. After such a discussion, the Ministers send the 
representations to His Highness with their recommendations 
on each point. His Highness then discusses the representations 
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Ml \yith ihe representatives in person and announce? 

3 orders issued to his Government on each point. 

M unicipauties : .The Municipalities of Srinagar and 
Jammu were established as early as 1886. They were composed 
solely of members nominated by the Govern mem and were 
managed as ,departmental institutions* in 1912 an elective 
element was introduced and the Municipalities were reconstituted 
as local bodies with separate funds of their own. By the Act of 
1912, the Srinagar Municipality consisted of 24 members, IS of 
whom were non officials, though only 8 were elected. l,he 
Jammu Municipal Council consisted of 18 members of whom 6 
were elected. In 19:17 the Municipal Regulation was lurther 
uberalised and the proportion of elected and nominated members 
was made equal. The communal franchise was also abolished 
and in its place representation by wards was infrcduceci. 

The number of Municipalities in the State is 6. A new 
housing scheme for the construction of a model town in 
Srinagar is under consideration. There are Women's Welfare 
Associations which are under the control of General Committee: 
and receive grants in aid from Their Highnesses and from the 
Municipalities. Bach is divided into 4 sections;—Educational, 
Health,‘Industrial and Recreation. 

Judiciary ’ — The State judiciary is modelled on the system 
prevalent in the British Provinces and justice is administered by 
Courts regularly graded as in British India, culminating in a 
High Court. A bench of High Court with considerably enlarg¬ 
ed powers on the lines of High Courts in British Indian 
Provinces has been constituted. Under the High Court are 
District and Sessions Court of Jammu and Kashmir presided 
over by Judicial officers known as Chief Judges. Below them 
are the Courts of Subordinate Judges and Munsiflfa. 

Revenue Administration :—For the purpose of revenue 
administration, the State is divided into four Provinces, the two 
major Provinces of Jammu and Kashmir and the frontier dis¬ 
tricts of Ladakh and Gilgit Jammu and Kashmir are placed 
under Governors who have sole executive charge of provincial 
a dm in istr.it ion. The frontier areas ate under Wafcir.Wajaiats 
who directly report and take orders from the Revenue Minister, 
though they only hold the rank of District Officers. The major 
Provinces are divided into Wasaratsor districts, each containing 
on an average, three Tehsils. All the Revenue officers from 
the Naib-Tehsildar to the Governor exercise criminal powers in 
51 
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Kiwppg degree', the Governors being invested with poweS 
Dik^ct Magistrate, and the Wazirs with those of a SubfeivT - 
gwual Magistrate. There is under consideration a scheme for 
the re-organisation of the Revenue Department, the main fea¬ 
ture of which is the investment of the Wazirs with full 
powers of Collector and District Magistrate. They will be assis¬ 
ted in the disposal of criminal cases by Additional District 
Magistrates and on the revenue side by qualified Revenue 
Assistants. 

Settlement :—I he system of land settlement has also been 
laid down on the lines of the Punjab system and in fixing 
the assessments and in other connected matters, the laws and 
procedure in vogue in the Punjab, where the conditions of land 
tenure are similar, are being generally followed The supervision 
of this department vests in a Settlement Commissioner, assisted 
by the two Settlement Officers, one for each Province/ 

Review of Progress in 1931. 

Customs and Excise :— The Excise Regulations were 
amended in 1930 with a view to empower the Department to 
deal properly with casesarising from the smoking of Madahii 
or preparation of opium in any other form. 

The area under poppy cultivation in 1931 was 285 acres. 
The quantity of opium consumed in the state is 18 maunds and 
that of charas 27 maunds. 

Customs: —The total value of the Import and Export 
1 rade in 193Q.31 was Rs. 4,55,18.000 as against Rs. 5,19,43,400 
of preceding year. The tariff in the State as a rule follows ’the 
British Indian Customs Tariff, though in certain special cases 
reduc ions in duty were sanctioned. 

Legislation in 1930. (1) Postponement of execution of 

decrees again t Jjflood stricken debtors for a period of one year 
was sanctioned. 

(“) d he Residency Courts had been exercising Criminal 
and Civil Jurisdiction over certain categories of persons. But 
the Government of India have reversed their ruling. Full 
criminal jurisdiction over all Indian vistors and full civil juris¬ 
diction over all persons in the state irrespective of their 
nationality is now exercised by the courts of His Highness 
Government* 

Retrenchment 1931 (1) Abolition of Archaelogical De. 

partment and the closure of the Srinagar Museum, (2) Amal¬ 
gamation of the Sanitary Engineering Department with P.W.D. 
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Bureau with the Departing 
o^3<5ishmir Valley Food Control (4) Amalgamation of the 
Department of Devasthaus and Dharmarth with the Department 
of Food Control* Recruitment in services was entrusted to a 
board, 

Education. —The State is very much handicapped in its 
educational activities by the long distances between villages, by 
the inaccessibility of large areas and by the scantiness of popu¬ 
lation over a considerable portion of the land. In the remoter 
regions, the habitations are lew and far between and rigorous 
winter and heavy snowfalls make it. impossible for children to 
attend schools except when they are very near their homes. 
Despite these natural difficulties the policy followed by His 
Highness' Government has succeeded within the last two 
decades in raising the percentage of literacy among persons of 
school-going age from 5-23 to 19 8 in the case of boys. 

His Highness decided in 1930 that the bulk of the money 
allotted for the obsequies of His Late Highness be utilised on 
some object of public utility which would be a fitting memorial 
a sum of Rs, 6 lakhs were allotted for the foundation of a 
residential school for Rajput boys. The average age of the 
boysjwas 10 the I main object of the school being tho training 
up of character. 

Education for *Boys,— Primary Education was made 
compulsory in 6 towns. To make the new schools specially 
attractive to the Muhamadans provision was made in the budget 
for 31 Arabic teachers. 20 New Primary Schools were started in 
the Mofussil in addition to the Compulsory Schools. 2 New 
High Schools were opened and 17 Primary Schools raised to 
ttie status of Lower Middle Schools. The number of educa. 
tional institutions for boys rose from 959 to 1058 and that of 
scholars from 56,009 to 6 *,839. 1 he number of aided schools 

rose from 50 to 57. In 1931 die number of schools rose to 1135 
and of scholars to 70,609. 

Special dispensaries were opened at Srinagar and Jammu 
for examination and treatment of students. 

Fhmai e Education :—The number of girl students rose 
from. 9167 in 1930 to 10.773 and the number of educational 
institutions from 113 to 137. Pro vision has been made for ihe 
grant of liberal scholarships to girl students and for sending 
women for teachers* training to Lahore. Funds have been pro. 
videcl for free conveyance of girls to the High Schools. 


tyialgamation of the visitors, 
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we are "two Men's Colleges in the State. 

^^/H^cholarships were granted to members of the back ward 
5irimuniues. An increase was provided to encourage education 
among Muhammadans. 

With a view to combat illiteracy on an extensive scale. a 
scheme has been prepared to advance primary education by 
opening a large number of indigenous institutions known as 
Pathshalas and Maktabs which at present time impart reli¬ 
gious education. 11 is proposed to utilise these Pathshalas and 
Maktabs for giving elementary education to boys and girls. It is 
hoped that these institutions will attract a large number of stu. 
deni;s t as the Mullas and Pandits in charge of Maktabs and 
Pathshalas generally enjoy the confidence of villagers. 

To encourage private enterprise in education, grants-n aid 
are given based on the rules generally in vogue in the 
PhD jab. 

Education is practically free in all stages as very low fees 
are charged and exemptions are granted liberally 'There are 4 
technical schools now in existence and three more have been 
sanctioned,. 

Medical Relief : —There are altogether 94 dispensaries in 
the State as compared with 82 in the previous year. A pro¬ 
gramme for opening 10 dispensaries every year lias been 
sanctioned. A Tuberculosis Dispensary was opened at Srinagar 
in December 1929 and placed in charge of an officer trained m 
England. A Sanatorium'has been opened at Tangmarg. Camp, 
ing grounds have been sanctioned for the residence of visitors 
suffering from infectious and contagious diseases. A new 
Maternity block was opened at the D, J t L. Hospital at Srinagar. 
Twenty daisi vve!;e returned as trained. The Leper Asylums at 
Srinagar and ja.nnlu continued to attract patients* An important 
measure in 1931 was the licensing of Midwives. 

Forests: —The forests of the State form an important 
source of revenue ; they constitute a great portion of the wealth 
of this State. The total area of forests (excluding the Jagirs) 
is 9,668 square miles of which only 160 square tniles remain to 
be luliy demarcated. The income from the forests had steadily 
increased and was very nearly one-third of the total annual 
revenue of the State, Fresh cultivation of trees is being rapidly 
carried out. But in 1931 floods washed away a considerable 
quantity of Forest produce. Trade depression also affected the 
income causing a shrinkage of 4 lakhs. 
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import : —The total mileage of metalled roads in tk 

___ ,608 ; of serai-pucca roads 45 and kucha roads 1,535. 

TluTroad from Jammu to Srinagar covering a distance of 200 
miles rises from jam mu to the Patni Pass at an altitude of about 
7,000 feet and then alter dropping clown to the valley of the 
Cheuab at Rumba n, rises again to the Banihall Pass at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet whence it drops again to the valley of 
Kashmir. There is also the pucca bridle road about 2(.;0 miles 
from Srinagar to Gilgit and another of almost the same length 
to Leh, The State spends annually a sum of about Rs. 30 
lakhs on an average on the Roads and Buildings Branch of the 
Public Works Department. The greater part of this expendi¬ 
ture is of an obligatory character being devoted to the mainten¬ 
ance of existing works and particularly of the two mountain 
roads which are necessarily expensive to keep up. 

The Shri Amarnathji Road from Pahalgam to the. cave was 
reconstructed during the year 1929. Militaiy works were carried 
out at Badamibagh, Jammu, Gilgit and Banji. The Zainagir 
Canal was completed. The lengths of new forest-roads cons¬ 
tructed in 1931 was 217 miles with 30 bridges and 21 buildings. 

Agriculture On account of the hilly and mountainous 
nature of the country the cultivable area ol the Stale is only 6*8 
per cent, of the total area. 

Rice is the staple food of the inhabitants in the Kashmir 
Valley, and wlieiever adequate irrigation is obtainable this crop 
invariably is grown. Coarse varieties of rice are grown even 
as high as 7,000 feet*above the seaJevel. Consequently rice is 
the most important and most extensive crop in Kashmir. 

Tne non.irrigated cereal crops in their order of importance 
as judged by the acreage under each crop consist of maize, 
barley and wheat. 

■phe Agricultural Department carried out ‘‘Seed rate and 
manorial ’’ experiments ou many crops. 102 varieties of veget. 
ables imported from foreign countries and India were success¬ 
fully grown. 

Co-operative Movement : —The number of societies rose 
to 2916 in 1930 and 3QB5 in 1931 and the working capital from 
Rs. 89,42,782 in 1930 to Rs. 97,99,595 in 1931 while the 
membership increased to 63,364 in 1930 and 67,607 in 1931. A 
Life Insurance Scheme was sanctioned in 1930. A scheme lor 
the establishment of a sembstate bank was discussed and the 
main outlines settled during the year. 
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JUtCULTURAL :—The ‘lumber of Agricultural soc 
feed from 2,349 to 2,438 ; their membership increased from 
44,165 to 45,602 and their working capital from 44,42,289 to 
Rs. 49,41,254. 

Non-Agkicultural :— |a 1^30 the number of Credit socie- 
ties increased from 207 to 294. 2*0 societies are functioning in 
Kashmir, and 84 in jammu. Out of the 210 societies founded in 
Kashmir, as many as 179 are operating in the city of Srinagar 
alone, embracing no less than 42 arts and crafts and avocations. 
No single city in British India can perhaps claim as many 
societies of arts and crafts as the city of Srinagar. 

Consolidation of Holdings Societies .—Consolidation 
of holdings was completed in 14 villages (10 in Kishmir and 4 
in Jammu Province) during the year. The area brougly under 
consolidation was 34826 Canals covering 8,723 fields which have 
been consolidated into 1,127 compact blocks. The average area 
per field before consolidation was 4 7 knnals, while the average 
area per block after consolidation comes to 22*72 kanals. 
Consolidation of holdings has so far been completed in 134 
villages. t 

CENTRAL Banks: —The number of Central Banks and 
Unions in 1930 was 13 and one respectively. Their working 
capital increased from Rs 30,82,010 to Ks. 34,42,110. 

INDUSTRIES: —Apart from the encouragement of cottage 
industries, the new Department of Industries has been actively 
engaged in exploring new avenues of economic development and 
in starting numerous large scale industrias for which conveni¬ 
ences exist in the State. Experiments were carried on in forest 
products to find out their commercial possibilities. There is 
scope for th^ production of santonin, essential oils, drugs, 
turpentine, euca yptus, Weaving, tanning, paper manufacturing 
are also being tried. 3 new industrial concerns were started in 
1931. (1) A Silk Weaving Factory, (2) A Textile Factory, 
(3) A Santonin Factory. 

The local expenditure on Technical Education during the 
yeai was Rs. 1,00,620. 

'The Department which felt the rigour of economic 
depression most in 1931 was sericulture. In place of two-thirds 
of the total production which used to be exported to Europe not 
a single pound of raw silk could be exported owing to the 
reduction in prices. The Indian market, however, was not 
unfavourable. Progress was made in Mulberry culture 
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puliure is the largest of the State industries* 

Si k factory is the biggest of the kind in the worJ 
tverage output for the last six years has been 1,75,000 lbs. 
of No. I Silk and 1,00,000 lbs. of iofeiior and waste silk. Other 
large scale industries conducted with the assistance of Govern- 
mint are aluminium and brass ware works m Jammu. The 
Factory is being reorganised cn modern lines, 

Kashmir possesses extensive mineral resources. Fresh 
discoveries nave been made with regard to coal, petroleum, etc., 
and plans for exploitation are in progress. Ores of iron, copper, 
zinc, nickel exist and also excellent varieties of metallic and 
non-metalJic minerals. 

Arts; —The famous aris and crafts of Kashmir consist 
mainly of shawl manufacture and embroidery work, cirpet 
weaving, faster machu f wood carving, basket weaving and 
metal-work, The policy of the State Government has been to 
revive old cottage industries and handicrafts and to establish 
new and suitable ones. Some of these crafts suffer from the 
competition of cheap goods and tend to deteriorate in quality. 
Efforts are being made to prevent this. 

Irrigation Works .—Carried out in 1931. 

(1) The Zainagir Canal was completed the total expenditure 
being Ks. 9,44,346. 

(2) Extension of the. Ujh canal in Jammu. 

(3) Protective works on the Ranbir Canal. 

Floods: —The Kashmir Valley witnessed another of those 
heavy floods in j93j. A sum of Rs, &0.5QO was granted as 
relief and T?ccavi advance and Rs 3,52,32g fur flood-protection 
woiks. Government aanctioned remission of 3 years’ Uibute in 
case of certain Chilas tribes whoso crops and cattle had been 
washed away. 

Scholarship:— 20 stipendiaries were under training in 
different branches in India and abroad at the beginning of 1929, 
Twenty one new scholarships were sanctioned during the course 
of the year. There is au annual grant of i lakh for scholar¬ 
ships and in addition Rs. 10,000 has been granted in 1930 for 
vocational and industrial scholarships. 

Riots ;—From July 1931 to the end of the year there were 
riots in several parts of the State, largely the outcome of the 
feeling that Muslims in the State were not treated fairly. 
Internal agitation was aided by Muslim Jathas from outside the 
State. They were finally quelled with the aid of the British and 
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rason of the prompt redress of the most pressing 

>, 

The disturbances of July and the subsequent months was 
made the subject of three enquiries, the first by a Committee 
with Sir Barjor Dalai as Chairman and the other two by Mr. 
Middletonwhose services were obtained from the Government 
of India. A Commis ion of Enquiry with Mr. B. J. Glancy as 
President enquired into the grivances of the various classes of 
people. Subsequently Mr. Glancy presided over a Commission 
appointed to recommend constitutional changes in pursuance 
of the Ruler’s declaration to .associate his people with his 
Government. 

Budget Estimates for 1930-3 1. 


RECE 1PTS. 


Expenditure. 


Opening balance 

Rs. 

Land Kevenue 

Rs. 

7,02,000 

cash 

62,91,000 

Cesses 

8,85,000 

Investment 

94,95 000 

Customs and Ex. 

Temporary Depo- 


cise 

4,04,000 

sits 

62,60,000 

Forest 

24,00,000 

Land Revenue ... 

54,78,000 

Telegraph * and 

Cesses 

6,62,000 

Telephone 

1,5 i,000 

Customs 

57,66,000 

Privy Purse and 

Grazing Fees 

7,19 000 

Allowances 

26,62,000 

Excise 

3,91,000 

Military Secretary’s 


Property in British 

Department 

20,88,000 

India 

82,000 

Administration and 

Stamps 

5,94.000 

P. Department... 

9,44,000 

Courts of Law 

98.000 

Courts of Law 

4,73,000 

Jails 

57,000 

Jails 

2,02,000 

Telegraph and Tele. 


Police 

12 58,000 

phone 

75,000 

Education 

19,49,000 

Sciehtific Depait- 


Medical 

11,81*000 

ments 

1,91,000 

Political 

1,75,000 

Minor Departments 

2,42,000 

Scientific Depart¬ 

Sericulture 

32,50,000 

ments 

4,26 000 

Interest 

5,04,000 

Indus; rial Depart¬ 


Forest 

77,18 000 

ments 

81,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,25,000 

Minor Departments 

4 46,000 

Military 

2,56,000 

Sericulture 

21,12,000 

Public Works ... 

11,75,000 

Pensions and Gra¬ 


— 

tuities 

7,74,000 
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{Kashmir and Jammu Budget Continued) 
Receipts. Expenditure. 

Rs. 

J otal Budget ... 2, 76,73,000 Stationery and 



Rs. 


Printing 

Grand TbtaJ 4 } 97,19,000 Miscellaneous 

Refunds 


Militaiy 
Public Works 


3,64,000 

4,83,000 

2.34,000 

42,59,000 

61,52,000 


Closing Balance 


Total Budget 
Debt Heads 

{ Cash 
Investment 
Temporary Depo 
sits 


3,80,09,000 
19,73,000 
60,37,000 
• 1,00,00,000 


9,00,000 


Graud Total ... 4,97,19,000 


KHAIRPUR 

The early history or Khairpur State is synonymous with 
Northern Sind. When the connection of the British Govern¬ 
ment with Sind commenced, the country was in the hands of the 
Rtdhoras. They were overthrown in 1786 by a Baluch tribe 
the Talpurs, one of whom, Mir Suhrab Khan Raipur founded 
the Khairpur State. During the said war and the Indian 
Mutiny he rendered valuable assistance to the British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Khairpur State in Upper Sind is bounded on the east by 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmer and on the north, west and south by 
bind The area of the State varies a little with erosion and 
rccretion, but at present covers 6050 square miles. With tb- 
exception of the fertile snip watered by the Indus and us 
canals, and of a narrow strip irrigated by the Eastern Naru, the 
lemainder is a continuous series of sandhill ridges, where culti¬ 
vation is impossible. The cultivable land is about 1250 square 
miles 1 he principal crops are jowar, bajra, wheat, gram pulses 
cotton and indigo, Several fruit trees are also grown, ’ There 
are 33 * square miles of foiests, which supply some good timber 
the manufactures are the same as those of the neighbouring 
52 
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tt^syi districts, viz., cotton fabrics, silk, wood work, le 
swords etc. Khairpur is noted for doth dyeing. 
'{Product peculiar to Khairpur and not common in the neighbour¬ 
ing British territory is carbonate of soda. The population of the 
State is 227,168. 

The railway from Hyderabad to Rohri runs through the 
State. 

Ruler; —The Ruler is H. IT. Mir All Navaz Khan Talpur 
who was burn in August 1884 and succeeded to the gadi in 
February 1921. 

Ruler's Powers: —His Highness is a first class Prince 
an d possesses full powers of life and death, with reservation in 
favour of European British subjects of His Majesty lor the 
time being within the Khairpur State, over whom original and 
appellate criminal jurisdiction is exercised by the judicial 
Commissioner of Sind ; the Political Agent of the State for the 
time being is a Justice of Peace for the State, with powers to 
commit such persons for trial to the said Court. His Highness’s 
civil jurisdiction is unlimited. 

Executive Council; —The Council having terminated 
Mr. l d H. Taunton I.C.S., became Minister, 

Review of Progress in 1930-*31. 

Land Revenue :—There is no complete settlement system 
in the State* L ant l IS chiefly held by the peasant class. 1 here 
are very lew large land owners. The Batai system by which 
the State’s share of produce is collected in kind has been replaced 
by the Kaski system by which the State receives its share of 
produce in cash at a rate which is fixed every year according to 
the market prit^ then prevailing. 

The total atea brought under cultivation in 1930.*31 was 
1,77 427 acres. 

1'rade and Manufacture There is a weaving factory at 
Lukman, a village near Khairpur Mirs’ Railway Station. It 
produces silk as well as cotton cloth of good quality and texture. 
The State helps it by exempting it from payment of Ijara. 

Gambat is known for the manufacture of Khais (bed sheets) 
and susi doth. Ranipur has a reputation for the manufacture 
of ’"Chandis* and ‘Angoshas,* At Uman, a place in Faiz ganj 
taluka are made woollen carpets called ‘Farashies. The princi¬ 
pal exports are grains of all kinds, hides, tobacco, indigo and 
cotton. Fullers’ earth powder (met) and carbouate of soda 
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E*pvChaniho), products of Khairpur and Nara talukaj 
/ely are exported to Karachi and Bombay. 

Public Works: —The Public Works Department of the 
State is being organised and every effort is being made to run it 
on the lines of the British Public Works Department as far as 
possible. 

During the year upder report the expenditure on Public 
Works amounted to Ks. 3,74,459 against Rs. 5,93,919 of the 
previous year. Several origi ml building works were carried out 
during the year. 

Opium : — The cultivation of poppy is confined to Khairpur 
taluk a only and is restricted to an area just sufficient for ibe 
annual consumption of the State. In all 49 acres came under 
poppy cultivation during the year 1930/31 against 20 acres iu 
the previous year. The right to sell opium is leased by public 
auction to the highest bidder, who in turn sells it to the public 
through licensed vendors, allowing thvrn a profit of Rs. 2 pet- 
seer sold. All the opium produced in the State is handed over 
by the cultivators direct to the State. 

Charas and Ganja i —-Charas is imported from the Govern, 
ment Bonded Warehouse at SukkUr on the strength of permits 
obtained from the Political Agent of the State, on the application 
of the contractor. The retail price of charas is Re. 1 por tola. 
Ganja is not in use in the state. 

Bhang; —Like poppy, the cultivation of bhang h also 
restricted to an area just sufficient for the needs of the State, 
52 acres were cultivated in Khairpur Taluka during the year 
unde' report against 59 acres in the previous year. Only 
selected persons with previous experience are allowed to cultivate 
bhang. The produce is made over by the cultivators at a rate 
fixed by the State direct to the state contractor, to whom the 
nght to sell bhang to the public is farmed out. 

Country Liquor; —There is a distillery at Lukman a mile 
from ^ Khairpur. The issue strength of State liquor is 
22° U.P. I he total number - of country liquor shops in the 
State is 60. 

Medical : — During the year under report, the number of 
Medical institutions in the State was 3 Hospitals and 6 Dispen¬ 
saries. The 1 ravelling D»spensary was abolished. 

Education :—1 he number of schools during the year under 
report was 123 against 134 in the previous year, and the total 
numerical strength of pupils was 5 f 83i agaiust 5,430. The 
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schools have the same curriculum as the Schools in Br 
Trained teachers as far as available have been appointed 
in central schools, 30 candidates appeared for the Vernacular 
Final Examination out of whom 24 passed. The Nnz High 
School, Khairpur, had on its roll 30 4 boys at the close of the 
year, of whom 177 were Mussulmans and 127 Hindus. 

The Sir Ali Murad Industrial School at Khairpur coached 
students in carpentry, smitbery, turnery t embroidery, carpet 
making, lacquered, wood making, glazed pottery and handloom 
weaving. 

Wells :—The number of new wells sunk in the year under 
report was 35, 

Budget (Actuals) 1930J31. 


Receipts. 


Expenses. 


Land Revenue ... 

Rs. 

10.74,325 

Privy Purse & Ruler's 

Us. 

Excise 

1,87,415 

Household 

6,51.691 

Cattle Pounds 

IS,486 

Military 

1 , 06,002 

Ferries 

312 

Forests 

8,446 

Fisheries 

13,700 

Revenue & Finance. 

1,76,623 

Taxes 

1,07,870 

Excise 

2.511 

Justice 

9,339 

Survey 

5,958 

Registration 

5,353 

State Stables and 

5,892 

Stamps 

55,393 

Veterinary Dept. 

Police . 

279 

Justice 

41.216 

jails 

8,03o 

Police 

98,524 

Education 

4,765 

jails 

24,191 

Workshop 

3,490 

Education 

99,496 

Electric Dept. 

22,860 

Medical 

37,107 

Industrial SdhpolLi 

3,335 

Sanitation 

26,728 

Public Works 

12,870 

Registration 

815 

Water Works 

7,931 

Stamps 

4,393 

Printing Press 

11,439 

Public Works 

3,74,458 

Forests 

13,401 

Water Works 

13,201 

Military 

2,897 

Industrial School... 

9 002 

Gardens 

7,220 

Miscellaneous 

2,18,909 

Council Office and 
Stationery Dept. 

4,011 

Council Office and 
Stationery 

10,050 

Miscellaneous 

1,71,258 

Old debts 

73,566 

Motors 

6,176 


— 

Total ... 

23,71,553 

Total ... 

21,11,322 
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_ KHILCHIPUR 

The Khilchipur branch of the Khichi clan oi Rajputs was 
founded by Ugra Sdn in the year 1544, 1 he head of the family 

accordf.d allegiance to the Marat ha rulers, and bteatoe tributary 
to Maharajah Scindia in 1793. In 1819 the Bridsh Government 
nt the instance of the Gwalior Durbar decided the succession 
Sher Singh. The title of Rajah was conferred on (he Chief in 
J928. 

Khilchipur State in Central India is bounded by the 
Rajgarh State on the East, Kotah on the North, Indore on the 
West and Narsingarh on the South. It enjoys full internal ruling 
powers, but for foreign matters it is connected with the Bhopal 
Political Agency. A tribute of Rs. 11,134-3 6 is paid to the 
British Government of India and a sum of Rs. 866.12 as. as 
Karar Dad or Hujjat wusal to the Kotah State annually. 

Khilchipur, the capital is 63 miles from Shu Jaipur on the 
Bhopal—Ujjain railway. 

The total area vs 272*9 square miles. The State is divided 
into two tehsils, namely Bijayagarh and Bhojpur. The total 
number of villages is 307 ol which 230 are Khalsa and 77 
J a S ir x 

The population is 45,583 of whom 94 per cent are Hindus, 

Ruler: _The Ruler is Raja Rao Bahadur Durjan Sal 

Singhji Sahib Bahadur who was born in August 1897 and 
succeeded to the gadi in January 1908. 

Municipality :—There is one Municipality in the 
State. Efforts are being made to open Municipalities in big 
villages of the State. 

Agriculture: —The chief crops are wheat, gram, jow.tr 
and macca. The area under reserved forest is 6917 bighas. 

! rade .—The value of the exports in 1928 was Rs, 2,46,175 
and of the imports Rs. 2,03,994. 

There are 2 ginning factories in Khilchipur. 

Co-operative Movement :—The number of co-operative 
societies is 118, having with them about 2494 maunds of grain 
which were advanced to the indigent peasantry. Money was 
advanced also to needy cultivators as takavi as.well as for wells, 
bullocks, etc. 

Irrigation: —66 new wells were sunk bringing the total 
up to 3 473 at the end of 1928. There was net increase of 4586 
bighas of newly ploughed land. 
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jcation: —Rani Jodhpursji Secondary School couth: 
primary and secondary education* There are 8 village 
'schools with 203 pupils in them. Scholarships were given io 5 
pupils. The total expenditure of the Department is Rs. 5,038. 

Medical: —There is one dispensary which is located 
at the capital. The State contributes Rs. 300 to the Bhopal 
Agency Dispensary Fund and Rs, 245 to the King Edward 
Hospital and Medical School. Indore Oais are being trained 
by the Medical Officer to replace untrained midwives. 

Excise: —The Madras system is followed. There were 15 
country spirit and one foreign liquor shops and the income 
derived during the year including duty and license fee amounted 
to Rs. 13,397. There were 8 opium and 7 hemp drugs shops 
yielding incomes of Rs. 3,345 and 1,051 respectively. 

Post; — There is one combined (British) Post and 
Telegraph office in the Slate which is located m the Capital. 

Budget Actuals 1928 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Hand Revtpue 

1,57,474 

Tribute 

7,422 

Forest 

1,116 

Payments 

3 384 

Excise 

22,004 

Administration 

73,012 

Stamp 

9,088 

Public Instruction. 

5,038 

Law and justice ... 

6,329 

Dispensary 

3,185 

Miscellaneous 

471 

Ruler’s Domestic 


Extra-ordinary ... 

32,577 

Charges 

91,856 



Religious 

5,215 


2,29,067 

P. W. D. 

10,556 

Debts 

1,13,219 

Pensions 

4,597 

i | 


Conservancy 

2,631 

Total ... 

3,42,287 

Miscellaneous 

2,28.491 



Debts 

1,06,924 



Total ... 

3,35,418 


KISHENGARH. 


Regency 1900— 19 j5 
iViadan Singh 19^0 — 1^26 
H. H Maharajah Yagnarain 

1926-.- 


Singh 


Kalvnn Singh 1797—1632 
Mokhan Singh 1632 -1840 
Pritbivi Singh 1840— 879 
Sardul Singh 1879- 1900 

The founder of the State was Kishen Singh, the second son 
of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, who leaving his patrimony 
conquered the tract of country now comprising Kishengarh and 
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me/its ruler under the sign manual of the Jimperor Al< 

In 1818 a treaty was concluded by the British Gov- 
eminent with Kishengarfiu 

Kishengarh State lies almost in the centre of Rajputana, 
The territory consists of two narrow strips of land separated 
from each other and 3 small isolated patches each containing a 
village or two. The northern and larger of these tracts is for 
the most part sandy and is crossed by three parallel ranges of 
hills. The southern portion is generally flat and fertile, 

! he rivers are Rupnagar which empties itself into the 
Sambhar Lake, while the Mas hi and the Dain flow into the 
Banas. 

Kishengarh the capital is IS miles from Ajmer on the 
Ajmer-Delhi railway line. 

Rulek :J~The Ruler is M. H, Maharajah Yagnarain Singh 
who was born in January 1896 and succeeded to the gadi in 
November 1926. 

State Council H. H. the Maharaja is the Presider* of 
Council. The other members are Rao Bahadur Ramchandra 
Gupta Chief Minister and Judicial Member I Rai ,; Sah .' b 
Purohit Shridar, Revenue Member *> Bao Sahib J nakur Rai jn 
Singh, Public Works Member a * a Magan Lai, Additional 
Member. 

The area of the State is 858*89 square miles. It has 221 
towns and villages and is divided into the five districts or 
kukumais of Arain, Bandar Sindri, Kishangarh, Rupnagar and 
bar war. The fust four form the northern portion of the 

territory. f . 

The population of the State is 85744 of whom more than 
87 p. c. are Hindus. Mussulmans and Jains form the rest. 

In the north there is practically only one harvest the Kharif, 
the principal crops being bajra, jo war, mung, and moth. In 
the centre theie are several irrigation works. 1 he crops are 
maize, til, barley, wheat gram and cotton. 

The principal minerals are garnets near Sarwar. I he 
Silora stone quarries near the capital yield slates for roofing and 
flooring. The white marble quarries at lonkar supplied 
material for the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, A pink variety 
is found at Narwar. A black mineral paint discovered in 1886 
h^s been successfully tried on the Rajputana-Maiwa and 
Jodhpur- Bikaner Railways and ocean steamers. 
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indigenous industries cons j si of the manufacture 
and coloured cloths, lace, drinking vessels and 
'rmSlr of khas khas grass. The establishment of mills and 
factories has been encouraged. 

The B. B and C, l. railway traverses the northern portion 
of the State. Besides the British Post Offices, the Durbar has 
also its own system. 

The State Council is the highest court. It hears special 
appeals, exercises general supervision and when presided over 
by the Maharaja can pass death sentences. Besides this theie 
are the Appellate . Court, the Small Cause Court, the Dbtript 
Magistrates Courts, and the Jakims Courts. 

In literacy Kishengarh stands fourth among the Rajputana 
States. There are over 90 educational institutions one of these 
being the Maharaja’s High School. 

The Stare possesses one hospital and some dispensaries. 

In 1867 a sum of Rs. 20,000 a year was granted by the 
British Government as compensation for the loss of transit 
duties owing to the introduction of railway. In 1879 i further 
sum of K<s. 2.\000 a year was granted as compensation for sup. 
pressing the manufacture of salt and abolishing customs duties 
of every kind on all articles except spirits, opium, and intoxi¬ 
cating drugs. 

The revenue of the State is about Rs. 7,50,000. The chief 
Sources of revenue are land, customs, cotton mill and presses. 


KOLHAPUR 

Shivsni lit JL70U—1812 Rtf fury : Rajaram II 1866—1870 

Reg ncy M aharam Jigabhai S>»h>b Rtgency \ Political Agents 
1760—1772 hluvnji V 1870-1883 

Sii-vnibu 1812—1821 « Council of Regency 1892 — 1 894 - 

SUabaji 1821- 183; 4 Shahu II 1884--19-I2 

Nfeivaj) IV 1837—I8fc6 R* H. Rajaram Chhatrapati 1922 

Kolhapur claims the first rank among States in the Bombay 
Presidency^ and the ruler descended from the younger son of 
Shivaji bears the distinctive title of Chhatrapati Mabaraj. The 
founder of the Kolhapur dynasty was Tarabai, the heroic wife 
of Rajaram I, the son ot Shivaji. 

'There are nine feudatory jahagirdars who represent the 
members of the Ministerial Cabinet of the State in bygone days. 
They t xercise partial jurisdiction in their Jahagas. They pay 
Nazarana to the parent State on the occasion of a succession 
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military services performed by them fin former 
Seen commuted into money payments. 

Area and Population: —Kolhapur State is bounded on the 
north by the river Warna, which separates it lrom the British 
District of Satara, on the north-east by the river Krishna, on 
the east and south by the District of Belgaum in the Bombay 
Presidency and on the west by the Sahyadri mountain which 
divides it from Savantwadi Stat# on the south-west and Ratna- 
gii District on the west. 

The total area of the Kolhapur State is 3,217*1 square 
miles, of which 2,124*6 belong to the State proper and the rest 
to the Feudatory Jabagirs under the State,t 

The population according to the Census of 1931 was 
9 57,137 souls. Out of the total population, 8,66,648 were 
Hindus, 43,857 Jains, 41,865 Musalrnans, 4,759 Christians. 

The State is in political relations with the Bombay Govern, 
ment. 

Ruler :—The Ruler is H. H. Lt .Col. Sir Shri Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaja g.c.i.e., who was born on 30th July 1897 
and succeeded to thegadi on 6th May 1922. 

Council: —The State Council consists of R ao Bahadur 
D. A. Surve, Dewan and President of Council ; Mr. A. B. 
Chougule, b.a„ l.l. o« t Judicial Minister and Member of Council; 
Mr. A. B. Acharekar, m.a,. l.l.b., Finance Minister and Member 
of Council. 


Rbvibw of Progress 1930 — *31. 

Land : — The total area under cultivation was 10,19,123 
acres, of which 3,24,700 were in the Jagirs. 21 039 also were 
irrigated from wells and budkies, 19,246 from rivers and 355 
from tanks. The area under forest was 407 square miles. 

Feudatory Jagirs : — The Feudatory Jagirdars of Kolhapur 
are nine in number. They are Vishalgad, Bavada, Kagal 
(Senior), Kapshi, Torgai, Ichalkaranji. Kagal (Junior) Himmat 
Bahadur's Estate, Sarlaskar Bahadur’s Estate. 

Military: —The military force of the State consisted of 
Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. The actual strength of the 
entire force was 712 at the end of the year. 

The totai cost of the force excluding feeding charges of the 
horses was Rs. 1,90,636, 

Courts An independent High Court consisting of three 
judges and the Supreme court of His Highness was established 
in 1931. 
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he number of Magisterial Courts including those of 
Tstrates was 48 in the State proper and 24 in Feudatory 
agirs. Besides these there were 2 Sessions Judges’ Courts 
and ono Additional Sessions Judge’s Court, 

The number of original Courts of Civil Justice was 31, 

H. H. the Maharajah exercises original powers of the 
District Court in respect of certain Feudatory jagirdars. 

Municipalities ;—The number of Municipalities was 13, 
of which 8 were in State proper and 5 in the Feudatory Jahagirs. 
The total income of all these Municipalities was Rs, 4,49,005 
and the total expenditure was Rs, 3,97,978. 

The income of the Kolhapur Municipality is derived from 
house tax, tolls, water cess, license fees etc. Its expenditure is 
devoted to education, lighting, conservancy etc. 

Railway :—The total mileage of Railway owned by the 
State and worked under the management of the ML & S. M, 
Railway was 29*27 (Single Line) and T89. (Sidings) and the 
capital outlay was Rs. 23,58,766. The net earning©, during the 
year 1930—31 report was Rs. 2,24,591 or 9*52 p. c. on the 
capital outlay. 

Post Office : —The number of Post offices in the State 
was 51. Of these 11 were Sub-Officers and the rest were 
branch Offices. The British Postal system serves the State, 
Industries :—There is one Spinning and Weaving Mill at 
Kolhapur which turned out 6,08,00 lbs, of cloth during the year. 
I'here are also 5 private owned cotton mills besides numerous 
mills for ginning, extracting oils, pounding, groundnut crushing 
etc. There are also an Electric Power House, foundries, motor 
workshops, etc, 

Liquor number of shops sanctioned for retail sale 
of country liqjfo* was 145. In addition to these shops, short time 
licenses were issued , as usual during fairs, festivals, etc. But 
the number of such licenses was 125. The total consumption 
in the Kolhapur State was 70,039 gallons. The total realisations 
were: country liquor Rs. 5,95.282; shindi Rs. 2^376, ganja 
Rs. 75387, opium Rs. 12,928. The number of Foreign Liquor 
shops was 6 and the revenue under this head Rs. 7,564. 

Medical Relief : —The total number of Medical Institu¬ 
tions that afforded medical relief, inclusive of the two dispen. 
saries viz., the City Homeopathic Dispensary and Shri 
Ahilyabai Deshi Dawakhana was 18. Besides these there were 
three other Hospitals viz., the Central Jail Hospital and the 
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air Infantry Hospital, Albert Edward hospital, 
asylums for lepers and lunatics. 

The total expenditure incurred on the Medical Department 
amounted to Rs, 1,21,769. 

Education r—The Educational Institutions in the State 
including those in the Feudatory Jahagirs comprise one College, 
11 High Schools of which 2 are Girls* Schools, 22 A. V. 
Schools, .5 middle Schools 733 Primary Schools and 9 Institutions 
for imparling technical or religious education. The College is 
now a full grade one and is affiliated to the University of 
Bombay. The working of the institution for secondary and 
primary education is assimilated to the working of the Edu¬ 
cational Department of the Bombay Presidency. The number 
of students was 43,045. 

Primary education has been made compulsory in the State 
proper since the year 1917. The Shift system has been very 
useful as before in as much as it feuds to economy and concen¬ 
tration of work on the part of the teachers. This enables the 
Farmers’ children to attend schools without in any way 
hampering their farm work. 

Boarding Ho'uses are a speciality of the Educational De. 
partment of the Kolhapur State. 21 Boarding Houses for 
nearly all classes including all sub-divisions of the Depressed 
classes are run at Kolhapur. Some of these received grants in 
cash and some have received grants of land from the Darbar. 
Boarders in these institutions get free lodging and in some also 
free board. 

There is a Training College for vernacular teachers. The 
other institutions are, technical school, Vaidic schools and 
Urdu Schools, '1 he State spent Rs. 21,194 on scholarship in 
1930. 

The total expenditure of ail the institutions rose to 
Rs. 5,67,261. 

Co. operative Societies Of the 82 societies in the State 
68 were agricultural, and 14 non-agricultural. The farmers 
have co operated together to form an Irrigation society which 
has just been started at Bavada. 

Agricultural Department; —The Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment was created recently and its work may be analysed under 
five heads viz., Propaganda, Organisation, Experiments, Educa¬ 
tion and General. An agricultural museum and a model fatm 
have been established. An Agricultural School has been started 
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8 students on the roll. Agricultural shows and exhibit^ 
jty^Keld frequently. 

Ilakha Panchaybt: —The Ilakha Fanchayet was inaugu¬ 
rated in April 1927. It is formed of members elected by the 
Village Panchayets who are themselves elected by the people in 
the villages. The Central Fanchayet is charged with the duty 
of introducing village Panchayets in all possible places and to 
guide, and if necessary control them. The duties of the Pancha¬ 
yets relates to primary education, public health, rural medical 
relief, roads, wells, tanks etc. There were 76 village. Pancha- 
yats at the close of 1930. 

Budget (Actuals) for 1930-31. 

Kolhapur State Proper * 

Receipts. Rs. Expenditure. 


Cash Balance 
Land Revenue ... 
Forest Revenue ... 
Excise Revenue, 
Stamp Revenue. 
Law and Justice. 
Miscellaneous Ordi¬ 
nary Receipts ... 
Extraordinary Mis¬ 
cellaneous Re¬ 
ceipts ... 

Receipts under 
other heads 
Debts 

Alienations ... 


1,31,620 
17,10,121 
3,47,218 
6 86,362 
3,26,965 
59,372 

24745 


1,63,529 

15,96,809 

35,65,499 

22,31,461 


Rs. 

Refunds ... 36,200 

Administration ... 8,52,549 

Public Instruction. 3,73,992 

Dispensary Charges 69,670 
Khasgi Department 11,17,7.19 
Religious Charges. 1,11,857 

P. W. D. ... 2,74,564 

Stamp Department 8,888 
Pensions ... 1,29,837 

Conservancy charges 
(Municipalities). 13,714 

Miscellaneous ... 71,595 

Other heads of ex. 
penditure ... 13,96,957 

Debts ... 40, 1 8,933 

Alienations 22,31,461 


Toted 


107,12,080 


Total ... 107,07,936 


KOTAH 

Mabaiao Omed Singh 1771--1820 Chiutrasal II 1866—1889 
Kishore Singh 1820—1828 Council of Regency 1889—1896 

Rara Singh W 1828—1866 H. H. Sir Omed Singh II 1896 

Kotah State may be said to have come into existence about 
the year 1685 when Madho Siughji, the second son of Rao 
Rat an of Bundi, was granted by the Emperor Jahangir the in. 
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c/dfe^ca of the country round and about the* present 
j^Which ho had conquered, This Royal favour was showlf 
«* ! fecogniUon of good services the Piince rendered in the cam. 
paign which forced the Imperial Piince (afterwards the Emperor 
Shah jahan) to (lee from Burhanpur. Bhim Singhji the seventh 
ruler of Kotah, who reigned from A.D. 1708 to 1720 consider¬ 
ably extended the boundaries of the State and was the first chief 
who assumed the title of Maharao, on whom the dignity of the 
« Punj Hazari ” was conferred by the Delhi Emperor and who 
also obtained the orange coloured banner and used it as the 
State standard. It was in the time of Maharao (Jmed Singhji 
1 that his famous minister, Zalim Singh, made in the year 
A.D, 1817 on behalf ef Kotah, the first treaty in Rajputana 
with the British Government and succeeded in getting a supple, 
mantary article added to the said Ireaty by which the adminis¬ 
tration of the State was vested in Zalim Singh and his heirs and 
successors in perpetuity. When^ however, Mahaiao Ram 
Singhji succeeded his uncle f Kishor Singhji, in A.D, 1826, 
disputes between him and his then Minister, Madan Singh, the 
grandson of Zalim Singh arose and the Government of India 
seeing that the arrangement of a hereditary minister was practi. 
oally unworkable, decided in the year A.D. 1838, to separate 17 
of the Kotah Districts to be formed into a new principality, 
Jhalawar, and bestowed It on Raj Rana Madan Singhji, his heirs 
and successors, in 1899, 15 out of the 17 districts were restored 
to Kotah. 

General and Political :—The area of the State including 
the 8 fiefs known as Kotris,. is 5,684 square miles and the popu¬ 
lation according to the Census of 1931 is 6,85,804 souls of 
which 6,29,416 are Hindus, 47,068 Mussalmans, 5,194 Jains 
9,223 Animists and 1,203 of other religions. The gross revenues 
calculated on the average of the last five years is Rs. 51>60,648. 
A tribute of Rs. 2,34,720 is paid to the British Government, and 
in addition a sum of Rupees two lakhs is contributed 
for the maintenance of Deoli Regiment. A further sum of 
Rs. 14,397-14.9 (local Jaipur coin) is paid to Jaipur on account 
of tribute due by Kotris, whose allegiance was transferred to 
Kotah early in the nineteenth century. A sum of Rs, 866.12-0 
is received from Kbilchipur State on account of Huzzatwasul or 
Karar Dad . 

Ruler:— The present Maharao, His Highness Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Umed Singhji II, g.c.s.i,, g.c.i.b., Q.b.b., who was 







in the year A.D. 1889 on the death of Mabarao 
iSnatrusalji, is the 17th Ruling Prince of his family. 

Review of Progress 1930-’31. 


W the 150 September 1873, and succeeded to the i 
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MahaMakhas :—The Members are Major General Onkar 
Singh, c.i.k., of Palaitha and Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwambhar 
Nath, m.a. 

Military — The troops which the Ruler may maintain are 
limited to 15,000 men of all descriptions but the actual number 
maintained is just over 2,000. 

Agriculture: —The crops were on the whole more satis¬ 
factory than ir.i the previous year and the cultivators hoped to 
fare better but the general trade depression blighted their hopes. 
The embargo ori export of grain was removed, remissions were 
granted and Taccavi loans advanced. 

Municipality :_The Kot ih Municipal Board consists of 
11 elected and 4 nominated members, besides the Chairman 
who is a nominee of the Board. The receipts amounted to 
Rs. 83,535 and the expenditure Rs. 54,549. The receipts of 
Baratf municipality amounted to Rs. 16,632 arxi the expenditure 
to Rs. 15,160. 

Forests: —The total net income of the Department exclud. 
ing quarries and Bagar gl as amounted to Rs. 1,84,434. The net 
profit of the quarries was Rs. 1,04,302. 

Public Works :—The P. W. D. budget grant for the year 
including special grants amounted to Rs. 7,68,574. Besides this 
special amounts were sanctioned for Abpashi works and for 
protective Bund Works. The chief items were lor buildings for 
offices and schoc^s. Repairs of roads, canals and tanks were 
carried out, Ek trie supply was extended and is becoming 
popular. Filtered water is being supplied to Kotah city and 
suburbs. 

Customs: —The income derived from import duty showed 
a decrease and from export an increase. 

Excise and Opium : —The total income from License fees 
and duty from liquor was Rs. 159022. The average consump¬ 
tion works out at 4*8 L.P, gallons per 100 persons against 44 in 
the previous year. The incidence oi total receipt per head of 
population was 4 as. 11 ps. as compared with 5 as. 9 ps. of the 
previous year. The total receipts from opium, under license 
fee, duty etc., was Rs. 23607. There were 103 retail shops, 'i he 
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ea under cultivation in the Khalsa portion was 27£ 
and in the Jngir portion 1872 bighas. The number of 
hemp drug shops was 57. 

Medicai. Relief : — There were 2 hospitals and 28 dispen¬ 
saries in the State. A hospital with 10 beds was opened at 
Nayapura on 1st May 1929. 

Education: _ There is an Intermediate College with 266 

pupils. The number of Boys Schools was 120 and of Girls 
School 10 with 8730 and 954 pupils respectively. Kotali heads 
the list in Rajputana and in the United Provinces in the matter 
of successes in the Vernacular Final Examinations. The Vittal 
Nath Pathasala prepares students for the Sanskrit Degree 
Examinations of Benares, Calcutta and other places. Facilities 
are given for technical and industrial training. There were 23 
boarding houses at the end of the year. Rs. 21 >650 were sane* 
tiotied for scholarships. 

Cooperative Societies ; — There were 468 Societies at the 
end of 1930. Membership at the close of the year was 4050. 
Funds invested in the societies amounted to nearly Rs. 8£ lakhs. 
Loans amounting to Rs. 3,22,108 were advanced for various 
purposes. The Kotah Co operative Bank was started in 
February 1927 with authorised capital of Rs. lakhs of which 
shares worth Rs. 93805 have been paid up. The Saving Bank 
run by the Kotah Co operative B^nk is popular. The profits of 
the Bank amounted to Rs. 2271/. 

Justice ; — There is a Sessions Court and several Subordi¬ 
nate .Courts. 


* 

Budget for 

1930—'31 


Income. 


Expenditure. 



Rs. 


Rs, 

Land Revenue 

32 68,144 

Tribute to British 


Customs 

6,70,828 

Government 

2,34,720 

Forests 

2,81,434 

Tribute to Jaipur 


Judicial 

1,40,586 

Durbar 

14,397 

Tribute from Kotris 


Palace 

5,53,642 

and Jagirdars and 


Mahakma Khas ... 

63,290 

Anni Muafi 

1,18,447 

Revenue 

6,56,104 

Compensation in 


Judicial 

73,465 

lieu of dues on 


Fauj (Army) 

6,46.829 

salt 

19,175 

Police Department. 

4,28,995 

Takdvi 

1,02,741 

Customs, Excise 


Excise 

1,87,115 

and Forest 

1.56,259 
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ail way 
Refunds 
Exchange Interest 
Miscellaneous 
Recovery of loan.. 


8,754 

9,000 

60,508 

17,093 

3,46,064 

1,33,252 

1,48,338 


Accounts Office ... 
Treasury 

Home Department. 

Karkhanas 

Gardens 

Education 

Public Works 

Medical 

Jail 

Pun Department ... 
Pensions and Gra¬ 
tuities 
Vakils 

Walterkrit Rajpu- 
tra Hitkarini 
Sabha 
Festivals 

Gifts and Rewards. 
Boats and Steam 
Launches 

Compensation to 
Kotris and Jagir- 
dars for salt ... 
Refund 
Miscellaneous 

Total ... 
Reserve Fund 
Famine Fund 
Feeder Railways ... 
Extraordinary 


Sl 


Total 


55,11,484 Grand Total 


8,107 
13,420 
1,58,50 2 
32,179 
2,54,095 
8,05,721 
1,10,701 
30,011 
1,70,675 

90,473 

7,466 


1,636 

•15,196 

21,751 

2,932 


3,175 

11,622 

2,36,822 

48,24,560 

2,16,318 

64,007 

21.644 

4,49,174 

55,76,005 


LIMBDI 

The rulers of this State belong to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. 
The founder of the house was M ah a r ana Shri Manguji. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Slate of Lakhtar 
and the British District of Viramgam, on the East by the British 
territory of Dholka, on the South by the State of Bhavnagar and 
the District of Dhandhuka and on the West by the States of 
Wadhwan and Cbuds. 










LIMBDI 



area of the State is 343*96 square miles exclusivi 
£07 square miles of the Khadol Barwala Mahal subject to 
British jurisdiction and situated in the collectorate of Ahmeda 
bad, Tb4 State owns in all 33 villages of which 37 constitute 
the Khadol-Barwala Mahal, 

The population of the State according to the census of '1931 
is 40,084 souls exclusive of the figures of the Barwala Mahal’s 
population. 

The a verage annual revenue and the expenditure approxi¬ 
mately amount to Rs. 90,0000 and Rs. 70,0000 respectively, 

l ire Railway lines that pass through the State territories are 
(1) B S. Railway, (2) the Botad-Dhandhuka Branch of the 
B. S. Railway and (3) the JDholka-Dhandliuka Railway in which 
the State owns a share. 

A fair weather road which connects Limbdi with Wadhwan 
meets the trunk road at the latter place* 

Three ginning factories, a cotton press, a combined ric^ and 
flour mill and a foundry exist in the State, Limbdi (town) is 
noted for the manufacture of ivory bangles and brass, plated 
boxes. There are a number of handloorns. 

The principal imports are food-grain cloth, sugar &c. The 
exports are cotton and cotton seed 3 , wheat, ivory bangles and 
coarse cloth. 

Natural salt of good quality is available in Nulla. There 
are stone quarries but the stone is of poor quality. 

jusriCE :—There are 3 criminal courts and 4 civil courts 
in the State. 

Police; —The entire police organisation consisted of 182 
men including officers. 

Municipality The Municipal affairs of the town of 
Limbdi have been handed over to a Board a large majority of 
which consists of non-official members. The Chief Karbbari is 
the President. There is electric installation in the town. 

Public Works :—The total expenditure on public works, 
both original and repairs amounts to Rs. 1,38,168. 

Postal : — There is a combined Post and Telegraph office jin 
the town of Limbdi and 6 other post offices in the bigger villages. 

Medical. —There is one dispensary and one Baby clinic 
at Limbdi. 

Education: —The iota! number of state schools is 32 of 
which 1 is a High School. There is 1 private-school for boys, 2 
aided schools for girls and 1 aided school far untouchables. 

5 + 
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Gir^i§_ 

admitted 


fie Girassia Hostel is meant for the boys of the 
is a backward community. The boys i 
"mostly free of charge. 

The State pays annually Rs. 54,474 as tribute and 
Rs. 15-13.0 as Ahmedabad Sukhadi to the British Government 
and Rs. 1,390 asZortalbi to '.lie junagadh Darbar. The State 
has entered into treaties and engagements with other Princes 
and Chiefs of Kathiawar. 

Ruler ; Maharana Thakore Saheb Shri Sir Daulatsinhji 
K.CM.E,, the present Ruler, wa.s born on the 11th July 1868. 
His adoption being recognised by the British Government, he 
was installed on the Gadi on the 14th April 1908. Before adop. 
tion his name was Dabha Muluji. 


LOHARU 

Amiruddin Nawab Aizuddin Ahmad 1920—1926 

Alauddin Council of Regency 1926 

Nawab Sir Amiruddin Ahmad Nawab Mirza Amiruddin Ahmad 1926 

1884— i Abdicated) 1920 

Loharu is a small State within the Punjab. The Navvab’s 
family is descended froip a Bokhara Moghul who took service 
with the Emperor Amad Shah and married the daughter of the 
Governor of At lock. His son, Ahmad Bakhsh Khan entered 
the service of the Rajah of Alwar who employed him as agent 
to Lord Lake. In recognition of his services Lord Lake granted 
lira jl sanad conferring on him a perpetual jagir in the Guigaon 
District yielding Rs. 3 lakhs of revenue per annum Ahmad 
Baksh Khan’s son was executed for complicity in the murder 
of the Resident at Delhi and part of the Loharu territory 
confiscated. *j$he State was given tu a younger brother. 

It has an area of 222 square miles, is a sandy plain inters¬ 
persed with sandhills. It has 7 2 villages and one town, viz. 
Loharu, the capital, 52 miles south of Hissar. The population 
is 23,338 and the revenue about Rs. 1,41,000. The army con¬ 
sists of Infantry 30, Camel Transport 163. Loharu is connected 
with Bhiwarn Railway Station by a daily lorry service. 

Ruler:—T he Ruler is Nawab Mirza Amiruddin Ahmed, 
Kttan Bahadur who was bom in March 1911 and succeeded to 
the gadi in October 1926. 

Administration :—During the minority of the Ruler, th 
State is being administered by his grandfather, the ex-Nawab, 
Sir Amiruddin Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.I'.E., as Regent, with 
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stance of a Council composed of two members v/ho\rJIJ 

, 7 i\k Ziauddin Judicial and Mr. Syed Skid Ahmad, Finance 
ier and Secretary to the Counfcil of Regency. 


LUNAWADA 


The rulers of this State are Solanki Rajputs. They came 
to Vi rpur in 1225 A. D. and crossed the Mahi probably under 
Mahomedan pressure, to Lunawada in 1434 A.D. From this 
time they were engaged in a constant struggle * in which they 
held their own with their Mahometan Neighbours of Ahmedabaci 
and Balasinor and the Rajputs of Sant and Godhra. They 
were unable to resist Scindia. Lunawada was plundered by the 
troops of Gaekwar and bcindia in spite of the convention with 
the Bombay Government in 1803. By the intervention of the 
British in 1812 the Gaekwar’s tribute was fixed at Rs. 6,o0() and 
in 1819 Scindia’s tribute was fixed at Rs. 12,000. This became 
payable to the British Government in 1860. * 

Lunawada is in the Rewa Kantha Agency bounded on the 
north by Dungarpar and on the south of the Godhra district, on 
the west by ldar and on the east by Sind. 

Lunawada the capital town is 26 miles by rail from Godhra. 
The area of the State .is 388 square miles. There are 3[g 
villages. About one third of the area has been alienated, 231 
square miles were under cultivation in 1930. 

The population is 88136. (1921 Census). The average 
income is about Rs. 5^50,000* 

Lunawada Town has a municipality. 

The judicial and Executive functions were separated. 
There is a First class Magistrate, and Bar Nyayadhish exercis¬ 
ing powers of a Sessions judge and the Dewan exercises 
powers of a High Court. There are 2 civil couris. 

Bajri and Maize are the staple crops of the State. The 
area under cotton is 2692 acers. 

Excise ; ~~.The sale of country liquor amounted to 2479 
gallons of 25 U. P. in 1929. 

Medical There were one hospital and 2 dispensaries. 

Education ;■* — The number of schools remained the same— 
14". The number of students rose from 1580 to 1673 in 1929. 
There were 239 students in the Lady Reay Girls School. 
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ler : —'J'he Ruler is Maharana Shri Virbbadrasir 
tiinhiji who was born in June 1910 and invested witlTftve - 
of the State on 2nd October 1930. 

The Dewan is Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, m.a. u,.b„ 

Budget (Actuals) 1928—’29. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure, 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Land Revenue ... 

1,99,775 

Tribute 

14,231 

Forest 

28,645 

Refund 

609 

Excise 

1,67,377 

Administration ... 

1,36,783 

Stamps 

6,627 

Education 

23,594 

Law and Justice. 

13,575 

Medical 

17,112 

Miscellaneous Ordi¬ 

Domestic charges. 

1,15,295 

nary 

29,215 

Religious 

11,356 

Miscellaneous 


P- W. D. 

47,012 

Extraordinary ... 

53,314 

Pensions 

1,077 


Municipality 

6,000 

Total ••• 

4,98,529 

Miscellaneous 

22,163 


Debts 

89,663 



Grand Total ... 

4,84,899 


MA1HAR 

The State was originally a dependency of Panna but after 
the British occupation of Bundelkhand, Thakur Durjan Singh 
was confirmed as Ruler of Maihar in 1806. Thakur Raghubir 
Singh succeeded his father in 1852 and was invested with the 
management of his State in 1865. In 1869 the title of Raja 
was conferred pin him and his heirs in recognition of the 
liberality displayed by him in 1863 in remitting transit duties 
and in ceding land for railway purposes. 

Maihar lies in Central India under the Bagalkand Agency 
with an area of 407 square miles. It lies between Nagod State 
and Jubbulpore District. The river Tons traverses the territory. 
The only important gap of the Vindhya range occurs there and 
the East Indian Railway from Allahabad to Jubbulpore runs 
through it. Remains are numerous throughout the State, of 
temples in the medieval style af the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century. Except in the hills, the soil is fertile, the chief crops 
being kodon, rice, gram and wheat. 
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M'aIHAR'—ma lerkotla /F29 

^ population is 68,991 of whom 78 per cent are Hirm« 
6 per cent and the rest Mussulmans. Bagheikandi M 
sftkandi are the chief languages, 

Maihar town, the Capital lies on the Eart Indian Railway. 
The State has a hospital and about a dozen schools., The 
revenue is over Rs, 3 lakhs. 

The Bewail is MR* N. N. Majumdar. 

Ruler ;—The Ruleris Raja Rrijnath Singh who was born 
in February 1.896 and succeeded to the g*adi in December 1913. 


MALERK.OTLA 

The Malerkotk family are Sherwani Afghans, and came 
from Kabul in 1467 as officials of the Delhi Emperors, Their 
ancestor, Shaik Sadr-ud din received a gift ot 68 villages near 
Ludhiana when he married the daughter of Sultan Bahlol 
Khan. The title of Nawab was conferred in 1637 upon JBazid 
Khan by Shah Alamgir. The family subsequently suffered 
many vicissitudes, being at one time stripped by the Sikhs of 
all their possessions except a few villages in the vicinity of 
Malerkotla. The State helped the British Government during 
the Gurkha War. 

The Slate contributed 8 lakhs of rupees towards the coat of 
the Ludhiana-Dhuri.jakhai Railway which was opened for 
traffic in 1901. 

Malerkotla is in the Punjab with an area of 167 square 
miles lying between Patiala State and Ludhiana district, The 
country is a level plain, unbroken by a single hill or stream and 
varied only by sand drifts* The Bhatinda branch of the Sirbind 
Canal passes through the northern part of the State. Besides 
Malerkotla the only town, there are 115 villages. The population 
is 83072. The chief products are cotton, sugar, opium, aniseed, 
tobacco, garlic, and grain. The Nawab receives compensation 
from the Government of India amounting to Rs„ 2,500 per 
annum, on account of loss of revenue caused by the abolition of 
customs duties. The Government of India supplies the required 
opium, but the duty paid on it by the State is returned to the 
State to secure the co-operation of the officials in preventing 
smuggling. There is a high school and a few primary schools. 
The military force consists of Body guard, Infantry, Sappers 
and Miners, numbering about 570. 

The total revenue is about Rs. 14 lakhs. 
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principal exports are grain and Kotla paper and su 
ents, manufactured in the town itself. A cotton pi 
been opened. 

Ministers: —Khan Bahadur Sardar Syed Abdulla, b.a., 
Foreign and Home Minister'> Khan Bahadur Chaudri, Muham¬ 
mad Din. Revenue and Finance Minister * 

Ruler:—L t. Col. H. H. Nawab Sir Ahmad Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Shervvaai, K.CvS.i., k c.i e. who was born in Septem¬ 
ber 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in August 1908. He was 
invested with full ruling powers in January 1909. 


MANDI 


The Rulers of Mandi are Rajputs of Chariderbari&i clan and 
it is traditionally asserted that their progenitors ruled in 
Indarprasth (Delhi) for over one thousand years until Khem Raj 
driven from his own kingdom, took shelter in Bengal where he 
established another principality and adopted the patronymic 
* Sen*. About the thirteenth century, when the Mohamrradan 
invasion carried everything before it, three surviving Scions of 
Sen dynasty flew towards their old kingdom of Indarprasth and 
from there retired to the lower ranges of the Himalayas ; one of 
them Bir Sen founded the principality of Suket, In the four¬ 
teenth century Bir Sen consequent on a quarrel with his 
brother Raja Sahu Sen left Suket and established himself as the 
ruler of a small area not far away from Suket and laid the 
foundation of a kingdom which outshone the original princi. 
paliiy of Suket and came to be known as the Rajdhani of Mandi 
or to be more correct Mandavya after the name of the holy 
Rishi who according to local tradition did meditation near about 
the Capital town the foundation of which was laid by Ajbar 
Sen in 1527. 

From 1 SI0 onwards Mandi was made to pay tribute to the 
Lahore Durbar, which in 1840 fixed it at Rs. 1,35,000. During 
the First Sikh war the sympathies of the Mandi Rajah were 
with she British and in 1846 Raja Balbir Sen of Mandi tender¬ 
ed his formal submission to the British Government and was 
granted a sanad, His tribute was fixed at a lakh of rupees per 
annum and he was prohibited from levying duties on goods pas¬ 
sing in and out of his State, 

Mandi State is the leading Hill State of the Kangra Hills 
in the Punjab. It is separated ftom the Kulu Valley, by the 
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fringe. On the south lies Suket State arid on the 
district Nearly three fifths of the State in occupied by 
forest and grazing lands. The river Beas divides it into Va t o 
parts. The most important mineral is rocksalt. The area is 
1,200 square miles of mountainous territory- Of the total popu¬ 
lation or 207,465—98 per cent are Hindus, the rest are Mussul¬ 
mans and Buddhists, The language is Mandiaii 

The State is divided into 24 wazirts which are grouped 
into 4 tehsiis viz., Nagar Mandi, Chicbot. Gopalpur and 
liarabagb. 

Mandi town is the capital and lies 88 miles from Simla and 
131 miles from Pathankot. 

The principal autumn crops are rice, maize, mash, millets 
and potatoes ; the spring crops are wheat, barley, tobacco and 
sugar cane. Irrigation is managed by the people and is carried 
on by means of Kuhls (cut?.) from the hill streams. 

Cotton and poppy are also grown. Tea is grown in the 
State gardens. Sheep and goats are reared and blankets and 
clothing made of the wool. The hill forests contain valuable 
trees, such as deodor> blue pine, spruce, chiltun khirk* 

Iron is found in the Sarajwaziri. Salt is worked at Gurna 
and Drang and its export into British territory is permitted 
under an arrangement between the Government of India and the 
Raja by which the former receives two-thirds and the latter 
one-third of the duty levied on the total quantity of salt sold at 
the mines, the Raja being authorized to charge in addition to 
the duty of 4J annas per mauiid, 10£ annas as the price of salt* 

Progress in 1930-*3l, 

Judicial: —There is a Chief Court, 1 District and Sessions 
Judge’s Court, 1 Honorary Magistrates Court and 6 Civil 
Courts. 

Education; —The number of Primary Schools rose to $7 
including one for girls. There is one High School with 630 
students on its rolls apcl 2 Anglo-Vernacular schools. Primary 
education is free and children of untouchables are admitted into 
the ordinary schools, Rs. 25,000 was spem on a new school 
building at joginder Naggar. 

Medical; —Then* are two hospitals (one for women) and 
4 dispensaries. 

Municipality ; —There is a Municipality at Mandi and one 
is being established at Joginder Naggar. 
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J,D .Repairs to old roads have been carried out 
^roads have been constructed. A lakh of rupees has been 
contributed towards the construction of Mandi.Kulu Road. 
Rs. 60,000 have been sanctioned to repair the bridge over the 
Baas. 

Social Reform Mandi Child Marriage Act in 1928, 

(2) Widow Re marriage Act 1928. 

The total revenue is about Rs, 13 lakhs The tribute 
payable to the British Government is one lakh of rupees. 

A vast hydro-electric scheme undertaken by the Punjab 
Government is being constructed in the hills in the Punjab, 

The Dewan is Rai Bahadur Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law. 

Ruler ; —The present Ruler is Lt. H. H. Raja jogindra 
Sen who was born in August 1904, and succeeded to the Gadi 
in April 1913. He was invested with full ruling powers m 
1925. * 


MANIPUR 

The earliest information is about the year 777 A, D. when a 
brother of the Pong King visited the place and found the people 
in a miserable state. 700 years a later Meitei chief conquered 
all the tribes in the valley. In 1475 Manipur combined with 
Pong and defeated the Khumbat chief and absorbed his domi¬ 
nions. In the 18th and 19th centuries the country was harassed 
by the Burmese. In 1823 the Manipur chief helped the British 
in the Burmese war. But the Kabaw valley passed into 
Burmese hands However an annual payment of Rs. 6,270 was 
given as compensation to Manipur and it is still continued. In 
1890 there wap a revolution in the midst of which some 
British officers .ere murdered. So the family of Gumbbir 
Singh was debarred from the gadi. The State was declared 
forfeited, but ar an act of mercy was regranted to the present 
ruler a descendant of Nar Singh with the title of Raja, 

Manipur lies on the frontier between Assam and Burma 
and on one side touches independent territory and on another 
Cachar. The State consists of a great tract of hilly country, 
and a valley about 30 miles long and 20 miles wide, shut in on 
every side. The valley lies about 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea, while the hills rise several thousands feet high, I be 
principal rivers of the valley are the Imphal, In!, 1 hobal, Ana 
Nambol. There are also numerous other rivers u ' n 


in the hill 
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MANIPUR 



To the south east lies the Loktak Lake vvhic 

_'8 miles long and 3 miles wide. The inner hills are 

clothed with forest, which contain valuable timber, creepers, 
giant ferns. A great portion of the plain is cultivated with rice, 
but near the Loktak Lake there are wide stretches of grass 
jungle. The total area is 8456 square miles. 

The population is 4,45,606 of whom 60 per cent, are 
Hindus, 36 p. c. aborigines and 4 p. c. Mussulmans. The hill 
tribes fall into two main sections, Kukis and Nagas, Agriculture 
is their main occupation. 

The staple crop is rice. The soil of the valley is reddish 
clay of considerable depth which is enriched every year by 
deposits of silt from the rivers. Other crops include mustard 
and sugarcane, pulses of various kinds, tobacco, English fruits 
and vegetables. 

Sericulture has lately been started. Rough pottery, simple 
agricultural implements, brass and metal vessels, cane baskets 
and mats are some of the manufactures. The skins of deer and 
calf are tanned and saddles, shoes, belts, pouches and other 
articles are manufactured. 

Most of the ordinary trade is carried on by women. Daily 
fairs are the medium of business. The wholesale business is 
however in the hands of Marwari merchants. 

There is a cart road.from Manipur through the Naga Hills 
which meets the Assam Bengal Railway at Dimapur. There is 
a good bridle path from Cachar to Imphal which passes over 
the 5 ranges dividing the State from British territory. Twelve 
wirt suspension bridges have been erected along this route and 
river jiri is crossed by a ferry. Numerous driving roads are 
also maintained. They consist of earthern embankments raised 
above the level of the rice fields. Three lines of post connect 
Irriphal the capital with Tammu, to Kohima, and to Silcbar. 

petty civil and criminal cases are tried by the panchayet 
courts sitting at Imphal and at 9 other phices. Appeals lie from 
these cpurls to the Chirap a court sitting at Imphal, which 
exercises the ordinary powers of a first class magistrate. Appeals 
lie from this court to the Maharajah. 

There is a hospital, a middle school and about 192 primary 
schools, i her? are practically no excise arrangements. J he 
Mampuris abstain from both liquor and intoxicating drugs. 

The revenue is over Rs. 7 lakhs. 

55 
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x/ate Council :—The President of the State Com 
tfcCall, Esq., c.i.k. 

^Ruler ;•—The Ruler is H'Jb. Maharaja Chura Chand Singh, 
c.b.e., who was born in April 1885 and ascended the gad] in 
September 1891. 


Mayurbhanj 

According to tradition the Mayurbhanj State was founded, 
by one Jai Singh, who was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur in 
Rajputana. jai Singh came on a visit to the shrine of jagannath 
ac Puri and married a daughter of the theu Raja of Orissa and 
received Hariharpur as a dowry, Jai Singh conquered Raja 
Mayurdhwaja of Bananaghati and the State is called after 
Mayurdhwaja. 

Mayurbhanj is the largest of the Orissa Tributary States 
and lies between Midnapore and Balasore Districts, Its total 
area is 4243 square miles of which 1000 square miles in the 
centre are occupied by hills abounding in rich valleys and dense 
timber forests. Iron ores and mica are found extensively. 
Limestone, red and yellow ochres, clays and different kinds of 
stone are the other mineral substances for which the State is 
noted. The rearing of tasar cocoons and the cultivation of 
lac are extensively carried on, specially at Barnanghati, There 
is a considerable trade in forest produce, such as. timber, lac 
rnyrabolams, mix vomica, honey, resin and fuel. 

1 he population is 8,86,745 of whom over 80 per cent, are 
Hindus, and about 16 per cent. Animists. The majority of the 
people are of aboriginal origin, such as Santals, Hos, Gaitrs, 
Kurmis and Bhuiyas. 

About one-third of the State is under cultivation. Rice is 
the staple crop. Grains, peas, pulses, sugarcane and tobacco 
are also grown. 

Baripada the capital town is connected by rail with Rupsa 
32 miles away on the Madras—Calcutta line. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into 4 sub 
divisions (1) Sadr (2) Barnanghati (3) Panchpir (4) Kaptipada. 

Ihe tribute payable to the British Government is Rs. 1068. 
The opening of roads and railways has led to a large increase of 
population and revenue. The revenue is nearly Rs 44 lakhs, 
there is a High School at Baripada and nearly 300 other 
Schools. 
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Ruler is assisted by a Dewan and assistant De.vansL,^ 
^jLER:—' r|o Ruler is Maharaja Pratrp Chandra Bhanj 
who was born in February 19^1 and succeeded to the gadi 
in April 1-526, The formal announcement of installation was 
made in June 1928* 

The relations of the State with the British Government are 
governed by the Sanad of 1894 which was revised in 1908 and 
1915. 


MORVl 

The rulers of Morvi State belong to the same clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs as the houses of Cutch and Nawanagar. Rawaji the 
ancestor of the present chief was the Ruler of Cutch, He was 
murdered and his younger brother Pragji ascended the gadi of 
Cutch. Rawajis son Kayaji established himself at Morvi about 
172Q A,I.). Morvi still owns a small taiuka in Cutch. 

The State of Morvi is situated in the North-west of the 
Peninsula of Kathiawar, between 70-30’ and 71T0* latitude and 
22TS’ and 23*33' longtitude it has territory in the Cutch 
Peninsula also, known as the Adhoi Mahal. It is bounded on 
the North by the Maiiya Taiuka and the JRann, on the East by 
the Dhrangadhra State, on the South by the States of Watikaner 
and Rajkot and on the West by the Nawanagar State, 1 he 
country is flat and relieved in some places by small hills. I he 
principal rivers are the Machhu, the Ghodadhfoi and the Demai. 
The land is fertile, cotton being the principal crop It has a 
good staple and is of the Broach type. The ciimat? is temperate 
and healthy. The capital town, Morvi is picturesquely situated 
on the banks of the Machhu River and contains many places of 
interest and arehitectuie. 

Area : —The State contains 149 villages in Machhukantha, 
covering an area of 822 square miles, and five villages in the 
Adhoi Mahal. Population according to the Census of 1931 
was 1,12,987. 

Revenue; —The gross income of the State from all sources 
is approximately Rs* 25 lakhs. • 

Railways and Tramways: —The State owns the Morvi 
Railway covering a length of 102.33 miles. It lies between 
Wadhvvan arid Rajkot with the branches (1) from Wankaner 
Junction to Morvi and (2) Than Junction to Chotila. The inte¬ 
rior is provided with a network of Tramways covering a length 
of 95 miles : 
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oads : — There are about f ' n 0 miles of motor roads 

Review of Progress in 1930. 

Ruler *—His Highness Maharaja Sbree Lukhdhirji 
Wakhji Bahadur is the Ruler of the Stale, He ascended the 
Gadi on 11th June, 1922, 

COUNCIL -—The administration is carried on by His High¬ 
ness assisted by a Council. 

Mr. Pragjibhfu M. Patel, b.a., is the Diwan and President 
of the Council* Rao Bahadur Manishanker R u T rived i b.a, ( ll.b. 
and Mr, P. B. Goradia, b a., ll.b., are the two members 'of the 
Council, 

Medical : —Maharani Shri Nandkunvar Zenana Hospital, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in December, 1928, by 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra, has 
been opened. The Hospital cost the State about Rs, 2,25,000. 
It has accomodation for 26 beds, a lying.in-hospital, an opera., 
tion theatre, a ward for depressed classes, one for consumptives, 
quarters for the Lady Superintendent and also for nurses and 
staff. 

There ate in all 9 medical institutions in the State. Instant 
aid was aff orded by the Chief Medical Officer with the aid of 
State motor cars in 102 cases. 

Education :—Primary and Secondary education are free 
iu the State. Besides, a sum of Rs. 18.500 is spent annually in 
awarding scholarships to poor and deserving students for pri¬ 
mary, secondary and Collegiate Education. The latter com¬ 
prises Arts, Science t Medicine, Veterinary Science, technical 
education, Police Training, Science of teaching &c. and scholars 
are prosecuting their studies at Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad 
Rajkot, junagadh, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad fSind), Benares, aud 
Ahmedaoad, Q::e student is studying in England for the Bar. 
The number of primary schools rose from 76 to 78 during tho 
year. 

Agriculture : — Fields which were subject to erosion by 
the flow of small streams and voklas were protected by building 
bunds and babul trees and shrubs in the fields were removed. 
Nearly Rs. 3,000 were spent during the year towards the above 
improvements and about 506 bighas of land were brought under 
cultivation. Planting of fruit trees is encouraged by giving the 
agriculturists the sole right of ownership for the trees reared by 
them. Provision has been made for the Agricultural Bank to 
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/is as required by the cultivators keeping in view 
of their holding, Rs. 3 lacs of rupees out of old debts 
again been remitted on the occasion ot His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb’s birthday. Further remissions to the extent 
of Rs. 85,000 were made in cases of villages adversely affected 
by the condition of the season. 

In sinking new wells, deepening old ones and building 
pucca wells the amount of Rs 8,000 was given as loan to the 
agriculturists from the Famine Insurance Fund. In the case 
of boys of agricultural classes receiving education in Motvi 
City, Rs. 5,000 were granted for their maintenance expenses. 

1'rade and Industries :-Cotton is the principal item of 
trade in the State. In order to afford more facilities to culti¬ 
vators for ginning their cotton, one more ginning factory was 
erected during the year at Jetpur. The Purshuram Pottery 
Works are turning out glazed earthenware and are given every 
reasonable help to stand against the keen competition they 
meet with. 

The Navalakhi Port The Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers have been regularly visiting the port thrice 
a month and import and export trade has considerably increased. 
6 ocean-going steamers of Hansa and other lines arrived at the 
port during the year. 

In addition to 2 fifty.ton barges purchased last year, 4 
other fifty.ton and 2 hundred-ton barges of the value of about 
Rs. 68,000 were purchased from the continent and 2 tugs worth 
about Rs. 1,00,300 from the United Kingdom. An order for 
one Passenger and one Pilot launch at a cost of Rs. 29.700 and 
Rs. 10,200 was placed, 



MUDHOL 

The Rajah of Mudhol belongs to the Ghorpade family, the 
most ancient and distinguished among the Mahrattas, The 
family is generally believed to be of Rajput origin and to be 
descended from the Ranas of Udaipur, The founder of the 
family was Sijjan Sinha who came to the Deccan to seek his 
fortune and was granted this State by Allauddin Hassan. the 
founder of the Bhamini Kingdom. 

Mudhol in the Southern Mahratta country lies north of 
Belgaurn and Bijapur districts. The area is 368 square miles 
and contains 3 towns and 81 villages. The river Gbatprabha 
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through the territory and waters half the nuhitj 
yes. The staple crops are jowar, wheat, gram, and . 
jetton cloth Is the chief manufacture. The population is 60,149 
Mudhol, the capital town is administered as a municipality. The 
revenue is Rs. 5,11,094 

The Ruler is Lt. Meherban Raja Sir Molojirao Venkatrao 
Raje Ghorpade alias Nana Saheb, k.c.i.k., who was born in 
June 1884 and succeeded to the gadi in July 1900. 

Mudhol was granted a Representative Assembly in 1930. 
The Assembly is to consist of 53 members, 20 nominated and 
33 elected 3 seats being reserved for depress'd classes. It is to 
elect its own President and Deputy President. Its powers are 
unlimited so far as Primary education, Sanitation, and Medical 
relief, local Self-Government are concerned. The net proceeds 
of the local funds and one half of the net proceeds of income-tax 
are granted to the Assembly to enable it to discharge its res¬ 
ponsibilities. 


MYSORE 

Krlshnaraja Wodeyar 1! British Administration I v; 3 1 — 188) 

Hyder All Chnmarajendra Wodeyar 1681 — 1 

Tippu Sultan Kegtncy • H. H Maliarnni 1894—1902 

Kmhnaraia Wode-var lit 1812 1831 H. H. Maharaja Krisbnaiajrndra 

[Died 1868 [Wodeyar 1902 

A Hindu State in Southern India, whose present ruling 
dynasty dates from A. D. 1399 when two brothers Vijayara i 
and Krishna Raj came to Mysore and one of them, by marry- 
ing the daughter of a petty baron, established a rule, commen¬ 
cing with u few villages, now comprises the Mysore territory. 

In the reign of Chikka Krishna Raj Wadiyar (1734—1765) 
the famous Hyder Ali usurped the Chiefship but on the fall 
of his son add » icdkssor Tippu, the Hindu dynasty was restored 
under their Chief Krishnaraj Wadiyar. I he people broke 
into rebellion In 1831 and in consequence the British Government 
assumed the direct management of the State. The country was 
restored to Hindu rule in 1881, in the person of the late 
Maharaja Chamrajendra Wadiyar who died in 1894. The 
lands forming the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore with 
certain adjacent villages were assigned by the Mahiuaja to the 
British Government, who on their part restored the island of 
Seringapatam to His Highness. 

I he State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides by the 
Madras Presidency except on the North and the North West 
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/itCi$ bounded by the districts of Dh;.i war and No)t£ 
the Bombay Presidency and towards the South West 
by Coorg, The natural divisions of the State are two viz., 
iMalnad (Hill country) consisting iof the districts Shimoga, 
Hassas, Chitaldrug, Kadur and Tumkurand the Maid an (Plains) 
consisting of the three districts, Mysote, Bangalore and Kolar. 
The State has an area of ^2469 square miles. The Malnad lie 
about the Western Ghats and the rest of the State is part of a 
plateau ever 1,000 feet high The population of the State ac¬ 
cording to the'census of 1931 is 6557302 of whom 6015830 are 
Hindus, 398628 Mussulmans, 87538 Christians Almost the 
entire population speak Kannada as their mother tongue. 

Ruler; — The present Ruler is H. H. Maharajah Col. Sir 
Sri Krishnarajendra Wodeyar g.c.s i., G.n e, who was born on 
the 4th June 1885 and succeeded to the Gadi on 1st February 
1895. He was invested with full ruling powers by Lotd 
Curzon in 1902. 


Constitution. 

Central :—The administration is carried on by H. H. the 
Maharajah, assisted by an Executive Council composed of the 
Dewan and three Councillors. The Dewan is Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail and the Council consists of Dewan Bahadur 
M. N. Krishna Rao b.A. t First Member; Mr. K. Matthan b.a., 
Second Member. 

The Representative Assembly composed exclusively of non. 
officials abcut 26u in number has the following rights (1) 
Representation of grievances and expression of opinion on 
matters referred to them by Government (2) Discussion of State 
Budget (3) Right of interpellation. The Assembly has the right 
to move resolutions on matters relating to the public admintstra- 
tion and also on the annual State Budget. No new tax is levied 
without previously consulting the Representative Assembly. The 
legislative pragramme of the year is placed before the Assembly 
in the Dasara session and the general principles are discussed 
there. In cases where legislation is introduced in the Legislative 
Council before discussion in the Assembly, H, H. the Maharaja 
ordinarily reserves his assent until the close of the next session 
of the Assembly. 

If necessary, nominations are made by Government, for 
representation of minorities and special interests. Direct elections 
prevail. The Dewan is the President of the Assembly and the 
Members ot the Executive Council are the Vice-Presidents, 
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*c Legislative Council >s composed of between 401 
jrs At present there are 20 nommated officials, / noun* 
nated non.officials and 22 elected non officials, representing 8 
districts 2 City Municipalities 8 for the Representative Assent 
bl y and’the remaining four being sent up by Commerce, Indian 
Christians, European Planters and Indian Planters. 

The Legislative Council enjoys the power of voting on the 
annual State budget by major heads in tespect of all items of 
expenditure, except those affecting the Palace, the Military, pen. 
soins of public servants and the relations of the State with the 
British Government under the Treaty. The Government has 
the power of restoring grants rejected or reduced by the Council. 

The Ruler has the power of issuing emergency Regulations. 

Resolutions of the Assembly and of the Legislative Council 
have effect only as recommendations to Government. 

Standing Committees composed of membeis of the Legisla. 
live Council and the Assembly are appointed in an advisory 
capacity. Meetings of the Standing Committee are held under 
the Chairmanship of a Member of Government and summoned 
at such times as may be decided by the Dewa«. 

The Dewan is president of the Council. 

The Assembly meets twice a year and the Council more 

Local Self-Government :-^be State has a network of 
Municipalities (Major and Minor), District Boards and Village 
princhayets. 

Justice _The High Court (till lately the Chief Court), the 

highest Court in the State and enjoying full independence, is 
composed of a ,Chief Judge and three Permanent Judges. There 
are besides 3 Strict and Sessions’ Judges Court and also 
Listrict Magistrates. District Munsiffs and other Courts for the 
dispensing of Civil and Criminal Justice on the Model of British 

ln % h e eight districts are each in charge 'of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners assisted by Assistant Commissioners. 


Review of Progress in J930 —'S 1 

MUNICIPALITIES : — 1 be income and expenditure of the 


Municipal Councils during the year amounted lo Rs. 32,09,349 
fund Ks. 32,31,378 respectively. The total income of Rs 2 8 8^,907 
under service heads, was realised from Municipal rates and taxes, 
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*1 properties apJ, powers apart from taxation, grm? 
b£r miscellaneous items. 

the end of the year there were, besides the nomreguia- 
tiou Municipality of Sringeri and the two City Municipalities of 
Bangalore and Mysore, .37 Town nnd 64 Minor Municipalities 
under Municipal Regulations. 

For carrying out improvements in Town and Minor Munici- 
palitities in the year, a grant of Rs. 75000 was sanctioned by 
Government. Estimates were sanctioned for the improvement 
of water-supply to a number pf towns, 

Local Boards—E ach District has a Board constituted 
under the Mysore District Board Regulation. The 8 District 
Boards had 316 members, of whom 40 were ex officio, 212 
elected, and 6 2 nominated. Bangalore, Kolwr and Hassan 
District Boards had elected non.official Presidents. The income 
and expenditure of the District Boards amounted to 
Rs. 54,15,409 and Rs. 53,25,096. 1 he sources of income ate, 

allotment of local cess on land revenue, education cess, railway 
cess, railways, tolls, ferries and other miscellaneous items. 
Tlie chief items of expenditure are .Communications, public 
works, education, public health administration etc. 

The triennial leconstitupon of Village Panchayata cominen- 
ced at the close pf 1929—’30 and as a result, the .number of 
Village Pancbayats and hamlets increased from 9125 at the 
beginning of the year to 10,301 at its close. Almost all the 
Village Pancbayats levied compulsory taxes while the number 
of those which levied optiooal taxes increased. The system of 
voluntary weekly labour continued, 

The activities. of some of the Pancbayats were widened by 
entrusting to them the management of village Schools 
village forests tanks, topes, lighting, installation of pumps for 
agriculture. 

Gold Mines —Five mining companies carried on goldmin- 
ing operations as in preceding years and all. of them produced 
gold and paid dividends. The nominal and paid up capitals of 
these companies was £ lj717,0()0 and £*667,737 respectively. 
The quantity of fine gold produced during the year 1930 was 
329133 ounces. The quantity of fine silver produced was 
17,H3 ounces. The total value of fiue gold and silver produced 
during the year amounted Co £*1394667. The total amount paid 
in dividends by all the companies during the year was £179,000 
or ;4*06 per cent of the paid up capital of all tbo 4 dividend 
56 
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compares. The royalty payable to Governmelj 
nd silver during the year was ^74,186. The dT 
erals are manganese, chromite, magnesite, kaolin and 
soapstone. 

The total number of persons employed in the mining 
industry in 1930 was 18,925, Of the 17312 employed in gold 
mining, 9154 were employed below ground and 8153 on surface 
works. Of the latter 1127 were women and 340 children under 
12 years of.age. 

Railways ‘—The length of the Mysore State Lines worked 
by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company con¬ 
tinued to he the same as during the previous year, viz., 9*88 
miles of broad gauge and 261'60 miles of metre gauge. The 
leugth of the lines worked by the State was 450 91 miles. The 
net earnings during the year after payment of guaranteed 
interest on the Sterling loan and the surplus profits payable to 
the:Company, amounted to Rs. 1T27 lakhs as against 14*03 
lakh$ the previous year, The net receipts of lines worked by 
the State was Rs. 3*28 lakhs. 

There was a marked reduction in passenger traffic owing 
to motor bus competition. 

Post and Telegraph Offices .The total number of post 
offices working at the close of the year was 544 consisting of 
four head-offices, 106 sub-offices and the rest branch offices. 
There was an increase in the number of offices, having telegraph 
facilities from 85 to 89. Owing to financial stringency there 
was a Halt in the extension of Postal facilities in the State. 

Agriculture The total area cropped was 6633685 
acres. 22,78,686 acres were under ragi cultivation, the others in 
order being horsegram, paddy, cholam, cotton and sugaicane. 
The Departmentiof Agriculture continued the work of breeding 
of ragi, groundnut, cotton and sugarcane. Extensive experi¬ 
ments were carried out by the Chemical section with artificial 
fertilisers. The Mycological section investigated among others, 
the Koleroga of thearecanut and also effected improvements in 
sprayers and spray materials. The purchase and distribution 
of the latter was continued and a Co-operative Society was 
organised for the purpose. Work on coffee diseases was com 
turned. The Entomological Department organised campaigns 
against different pests. Experimental farms conducted at 
Hebbal, Babbur t Nagenhalii and Marlhur have grown in im¬ 
portance. Plots have been laid out for cardamoms. A surallcr 
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Mysore plough was manufactured and tested. ^ 
ical and Chemical Sections also carried on experiments, 
e vernacular agricultural schools continued to be popular. 

Sericulture The total area under mulberry was 42,881 
acre?. Small mulberry topes were raised at 4 places by tic 
Department, besides those raised by municipalities and sericui- j 
tutiste. Cuttings and saplings Were supplied by Government. : 
New rearers were recruited and supplied with disease free 1 
layings. Altogether 12,90,804 seed cocoons were made avail 
able during the year. 21 sericultural co operative societies were 
working at the end of the year. Experimental and propaganda 
work are a) o being carried on. The silk industry was coji* 
siderably affected both by the fall in prices of raw *ilk and by 
unsatisfactory rainfall. The total production of silk in the 
filature amounted to 4941 lbs, About 50 peopU were trained 
in the Filature, 

University: —The number of students in the University 
Colleges was 1037. The income was JRs. 14,16,337 including 
the Government grant of Rs. 1175,000. The expendituie was 
Rs. 13,79,3 75. 

Education The total number constitutions both public 
and private on 31st March 1931 was 8,315 with a strength of 
3,23,046. Of these 5345 were Government, 94 were Municipal, 
1644 were aided and 8 were un-aided institutions. 

The percentage of boys and girls \t school to the total 
population of school.going age (taken at 15 per cent of the total 
population), was 36*75. That of boys was 58-()5 as against 61.95 
and that of girls alone to the total female population of school, 
going age was 14 62. On au average there was one institution 
for ever y 3*54 square miles of area and for 704 persons of the 
total population. One out of 2*9 of the population of the 
schooLgoing age was under instruction, and the proportion of 
pupils to the population was one in 19*94 as against one in 


19'76 in the previous year. 

Boys Schools. No 

High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools 
Industrial Schools 

Girls Schools .‘—There 


of Schools. 

29 

284 

5857 

14 

18 

were 624 Girls 


No. of Puftls 
6528 
28633 
22.816 
556 
3545 

Schools with a 


strength of 34.892, besides 26,682 girls reading in Boys’ Schools. 
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gMJtbtal number of Gill; institutions, 2 yvsre Col 1 ^ 

High Schools, 1 was Kannada High-School, 28 Ml 
Altadis, 45 Incomplete Middle Schools, ,38 Primary Schools, 3 
Training Schools and 2 Industrial Schools. The reduction in 
the number of Girls* Schools was due to the amalgamation of 
primary Schools for girls with the Boys* Schools. 

The total expenditure, both direct and indirect, including 
that of the University education, during the year aVnounted to 
Rs, 6S,08 448. Of this 13.7 per cent wfcs spent on University 
Education, 0*7 per cent was spent on Oriental Colleges not 
forming part of the Mysore University, 3.2 per cent on Training 
Institutions for men and women including T rain ’ n ff Colleges, 
10’t per cent on High school Education, 14*6 per cent on 
Middle Schools, 29'9 per cent on Primary Education of boys 
and girls, 3*2 per cent on' Technical schools (Engineering, 
Industrial ,nd Commercial). Of the total expenditure 81 *2 
percent was contributed from State funds, 8*5 per cent from 
Local funds, 2 per cent from Municipal funds, 6*9 per cent 
from fees, 10 per cent from other sources, mainly contribu¬ 
tion? from aided Agencies. The total of tho education cess was 
Rs. 11,90,400. 

As the condition of the adult schools was unsatisfactory and 
as there was need for economy the number of such schools was 
reduced. The experiments in methods of quick literacy which 
were tried in the Central Jail, Bangalore, are proposed to be 
conducted in the Malnad also. The compulsory education 
scheme has worked more satisfactorily in urban than in rural 
areas. Special facilities are provided for the education of 
Mahotnmedans, Depressed Classes, Defectives. 

Medical 10 medical institutions were opened during the 
year, making tl*e 'c^al number at the end of the year 272. There 
are 3 Maternity hospitals, 2 Optbalmic, besides 1 a Leper, a Mental 
and Tuberculosis hospitals. The total expenditure on the Hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries amounted to Rs. 14,23,692 of which Rs. 
11,26,478 represents State Grant. Rs. 258021 was contributed 
by District and Municipal Funds. 

Co.orERATiVB Movement: —In all there were 2213 co¬ 
operative institutions on 30th June 1931 of which 1777 were 
agricultural Societies with a membership of 70l05, with a share 
capital of Rs. 48,88.682 and a working capital of Rs. 18532429, 
The Lard Mortgage Bank had at the end of the year 521 
members. Tbe Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank 
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d to be che chief agency for financing primary society, 
aa a contraction in the volume of new transaction and 
r^ht general fall in the profits during the year. 

The moven ent includes in its cfas* pure stores societies, 
societies for weavers, cobblers, s^rtcUlturisfs, sandalwood carvers 
depressed classes, house building operations etc," 

Excise: —The number of shops licensed for the safe of 
country spirits (molasses 4 , arrack, jaggery arrack, and Special 
liquors) was 546 against 559 in 1929.30. The total revenue 
derived from country Spirits amounted to Rs. 26,95,288 as 
against Rs. 29,41,913 the previous year. Toddy shops number¬ 
ed 2428 and the revenue amounted to Rs, 39,48,9 2 which was 
a decrease of Rs, 56,260, There were 74 foreign liquor and 90 
opium shops. The revenue from gattja was Rs. 4,03,72,3. 
There were 39 Excise Licensing Boards. The Government 
encourage* temperance propaganda by the grant of Rs. 2,000 to 
th<; Bangalore Temperance Federation. There was a general 
reduction of consumption and revenge. 

Forest*: —The area of State Forests was 4091 square 
miles. Teak plants were planted in over 874 acres of land, 
Wants weie suppled from the State qurseiies to private persons 
tor rearing purposes. Wattle plants, Pencil Cedar, CaSuarina 
wei'o planted in selected areas. Sandal wood was supplied as 
usual to the Sandalwood factory and crude lac to the Lac 
Factory. 307 M ah rati a Kunbie families, 3 Moplab families 
and -*2 Adi Karnataka families were attending to Forest and 
Agricultural work, Economic and fuel species of plants vtte 
planted in 1982 acres in the plantations of the maidan districts. 

Industries : — t he year 1930.31 has been the worst in the 
iron trade all over the world.. Owing to acute financial diffi¬ 
culties of Governments, &c., there was a great fall in demand. 
Few orders were available and prices were reduced. The 
operations of the year including the writing down of the stocks 
resulted in a loss of Rs. 5*38 lakhs. 

During the year under report 46 Industrial installations 
consisting chiefly of pumping plants, rice mills and puffers arid 
flour mills were erected for private persons by the department, 

1 he Soap factory had a successful year and earned a profit 
of Rs. 1,26,500. The commercial section of the Government 
weaving lactoiy was closed. The sales decreased. The work, 
shop section continued. There was 'heavy increase in the out 
p t of yarn and Khadi. In the Badanwal Hand Spinning and 
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lbs. Of 
s sold 


Khadi were produced. _ 

to ihe several departments of 



jg centre 35,499 
Rs. 1^,364 wj 
C omment. 

The Sandal wood oil factory was dosed down at Bangalore 
and al! the distillation work concentrated in the Mysore factory, 
There was a considerable fall in the sales due to the continued 
slackness in the demand for luxury articles. 

The total number of factories at the end of the year 
was 182, 

Budget for 1930/31. 


Receipts, 


Open; Balance ... 

Rs 

56,51,758 

Land Revenue 

... i 

,11,06,049 

Forest 

•». 

31,25,117 

Excise 

• • * 

6 ,53,987 

Income-Tax 

... 

12,35,939 

Stamps 

... 

19^13,859 

Registration 

... 

2,92,616 

Assigned Tract 


Revenue 


1,95,000 

Mining Revenue ... 

10.63,979 

Scientific and 

Mis- 

cellaneous 

De. 


partments 

• a. 

17,744 

Pensions and 

Alio. 

wances 

... 

71,109 

Stationery 

and 


Printing 

..4 

77,684 

Miscellaneous 

I 

2,24,745 

Jails 

1,892 

Police 

... 

13,421 

Medical 

... 

43,c,07 

Public Health 

... 

9,475 

Education 

... 

2,15,510 

Army 

... 

79,946 

Law and Justice ... 

47,828 


Extraordinary Receipts- 
Assigned Tract ... 2,91,731 

Interest ... 19,03,709 

Civil Works ... 98,754 


Expenditure. 


Rs. 


Tribute 

• * - 

24,50,000 

Land Revenue 


30.18,276 

Forest 


15,37,267 

Excise 


4,84,691 

Income-tax 

#•* 

81 384 

Stamps 


82,404 

Registration 


1,82,400 

Palace (JVor Voted) 23,00,000 

General Adminis- 


tration 

... 

16.43,571 

Muzrai institutions 

3,60,197 

Scientific and 

Mis. 


cellaneous 

De 


partments 

»• « 

1,85,942 

Pensions 


19.14,228 

Stationery 

and 


Printing 

... 

3,11,532 

Courts of Law 

... 

11,51,279 

Jails 

... 

1,08 403 

Police 

... 

19,31,599 

Medical 

... 

12,18,090 

Army 

. 4 . 

17,13,034 

Miscellaneous 

(Ad. 


ministration) 

4 • 4 

1.53,590 

Public Instruction, 

53.48,196 

Commercial 

Ser- 


vices 


93,82,389 

Public Works 

4 • • 

35,05,214 

Miscellaneous 

*» + 

97,84.016 
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{Mysore Budget for 1930-'31. Conti.) 
Tmunicnlions ... 4,66,934 Debt Heads 

Agricult ure 63,778 Cash Balance 

Industries and 

Commerce ... 18,079 



1,78*81,207 

1,06,45,171 


7,73,33 110 


General Commer¬ 
cial Service ... 41,98,165 

Debt Heads ...3,84,51,062 


Grand Total ... 7,73,38,110 


NABHA 

Jn,sw:tnt Singh. Maharaja Hira Singh. 

Devimiar Sin«h—1340 Maharaja Ripudaman Sinph. 

Bhirpur Singh H. rt. Maharaja Bartap Singh. 

Bliagwan Singh 

Nabha is one of tne three Phulkian States, The family of the 
Ruling Prince belongs, to the Sidhu Jat clan. Phul, the common 
ancestor of the 'three Phulkian houses, was descended from 
Bat yam, who was granted the office of Revenue Collector of the 
waste country to the «outh west of Delhi, by the Emperor Baber 
in 152.6, Phul received a firman from Shah Jehan continuing 
U) him this office. From the eldest of the sons of Phul have 
descended the families of Nabha and Jind and from the second 
the Patiala family. The real founder of the State was Hamir 
Singh who joined with the Sikhs in the capture of Sirind and 
received as his reward the parganah of Amloh. He added 
many village?, founded the town of Nabha and exercised all the 
powers of an independent ruler. In 1809 Nabha with the other 
Cis-Sutiej States was taken under British protection During 
he Sikh war one fourth of the State was confiscated. But for 
irvice rendered during the Mutiny lands yielding a lakh of 
rupees of revenue per annum were made over to the Nabha 
State and certain privileges conferred upon its Chiefs. 

Nabha consists of two distinct parts. The main portion com' 
prises twelve separate pieces of territory, scattered among the 
Patiala &nd J ind States with a total area of 928 square miles. 1 his 
portion is divided into two administrative divisions called Amloh 
and Phul, the former of which is fertile and the latter arid. 
Phul is now fertile owing to the introduction of canal irrigation. 
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^cond portion is the Bawal and is geographically a pa _ 
ijputana desert, The State contains no important streams *, 
the level plain over which its territories are scattered is 
broken by Shifting satid hills and ldw rocky eminences. 

The population is 987,574 more than 54 per cent, of whom 
are Hindu3 and 26 per cent, are Sikhs. Punjabi is the speech of 
the great mass of the people. 

The chief crops are gram, wheat, pulses, bajra, barley 
sugarcane and cotton. The introduction bf canals has develop, 
ed agriculture very rapidly, though many portions of tlte Mate 
are still irrigated by wells. Nabhd owns over 3 per cent, of the 
Sirhitid Canal. The State anticipated the Punjab Government 
in imposing restrictions on the alienation of agricultural land to 
non.agricultural classes. Goats and camels are the chief animals. 

Stone is quarried in some of the hills in Bawal nizamat, as 
also kankar and saltpetre. The chief industries are the manu¬ 
facture of silver and gold ornaments and brass utensils and toys 
of clay for local needs. Lace, cotton carpets and fabrics are 
among the other manufactures. Cotton presses, ginning factories 
and oil mills have been established. 

The State is well provided with railways and numerous 
roads. The total length of Railway line is 43 miles. 

The postal arrangements are governed by a Convention 
similar to what obtains between PatiaU and British Ihdia. 

Ruler :—H.H, Maharajah Partnp Singh, was born in Sep. 
tember 1919 and succeeded to the gadi in February 1928. 

After the abdication of the late Maharajah in 1923, the 
State was placed in charge of a European Administrator who 
was replaced in 1929 by a Council of Regency consisting of 4 
members. , 

The estimate! income for 1930-31 is Rs. 55,11,148 and the 
expenditure His. 48,28,368 the chief sdurcos of income being 
land revenue, cesser, irrigation and excise, 

1 be Excise policy of the State follows that of the Punjab 
Govet ament. 


NAGOD 

The ruling family belongs to the Parthar clan of Rajputs, 
and is said to have been settled in Nagod previous, to the 
arrival of the Baghels in Rewa. The Rajahs ol Nagod were 
originally tributaries of the Ruler of Parma; but rece ved a 
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trom the British Government in 1809, The pre^ 
grandfather rendered good service in the Mutiny £ 
""given a grant of 11 villages from the confiscated State ot 
Bijeraghogarh. 

Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India in the Baghelkand 
Agency. The greater part of the territory is situated in the high 
level plain to the east of the Panna range. Nagod is watered 
by the Satna river, a tributary of the Tons and by several 
smaller streams, which are however not available for irrigation. 

Bharhut famous for its Buddhist stupa is in the State. A 
temple in the Gupta style of 4th or 5th century and jain iremains 
of the 10th or 11th century are to be found there. At Lalpabar, 
a hill near the Bharhut stupa are a large cave and an inscribed 
record of the Kalachari dynasty of 1158. 

Of,the total population of 74589, Hindus number 81 per 
cent and the restare Animists and Mussulmans. Baghdkacdi 
is the principal language. 

Of the total area of 223 square miles, 45 per cent are culti¬ 
vated, 1 67 square miles are under forest. Rice, wheat, gram, 
barley and jowar are the chief produce* About 32 per csut ot 
the total area are alienated in grants. About 3 per cent oi ihe 
population are literate. The total revenue is Rs, 234000. Nagod 
the capital is 17 miles from Sutna, which is the nearest railway 
station. 

Ruler : Raja Mahendra Singh was born in February 1916 
and succeeded to the gadi in February 1926. The Kaja being l 
minor, the State is under an Administrator and the Dcxoati 
Rai Sahib Pandit Ram Narain Mulla. 


NARSINGARH 

The power of the Uniats a branch of the Parmara Rajputs, 
was established in the district known as Umatwara in the 17th 
century by two cousins, named Mohan Singh and Parasram. 
The ancestors of thfr family, who were proprietors of large herds 
of camels, came from Mewar in 1442- Out of the division ol the 
possessions of the two cousins arose the States of Hajgarh and 
Narsingarh, 

In 1819 Chain Singh who was fifth iu descent from 
Parasram attacked the British lorces near Sehore and was kill¬ 
ed. His father who had been insane had recovered by that 
time and was entrusted with the rule of the State. The hcredi- 
57 
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)a Of Raja was conferred on the then Ruling 
s by the Government of India in 1872. 

^I^Narsmgarh in Central India, has an area of 734 square 
miles and a population of 113,873, The average gross revenue 
amounts to Rs. 9,00, 71. The State pay? a tribute of Rs. 85,000 
to Indore State and receives Tanka from Gwalior and Dewas 
(both branches), amounting to Rs. 1200, and Rs, 510 ’ per annum 
respectively. 

Of the total area, 28 p. c. have been alienated in Jagirs 
Nirasingarh is the capital town. The nearest railway station 
is Sehore 44 miles away. 

Progress H>27-’28. 

Agriculture; The area under crop was 2,08,3o0 acres. 
The staple food is juwar. Rabi, wheat, sugarcane and cotton 
are also grown. 

There are four Municipal Committees, viz., at Narasingarh, 
fachore, Khujnere and Chhapihera. The entire expenditure of 
the Municipal Committees amounting to Rs. 6,006 was borne by 
the State, 

There are 56 shops for the sale of liquor, 44 for the sale 
of opium and 17 for the sale of hemp drugs. Country npirit 
is manufactured and stocked in the State distillery. Retail 
liquor is allowed on commission. The State does not import 
opium from outside, but grows it under the supervision of the 
Revenue and Excise departments on the permit system, adjust¬ 
ing the area according to requirements. During the year 1928 
opium was grown in 7 villages of the State covering an 
area of 30 bighas. A little over 5l maunds of opium was 
produced. 

There were Ijpur ginning factories, one at each of the four 
Tahsil towns. There was an income of Rs, 88,522 from the 
Customs department. 

The State maintains 7 medical institutions which gave 
medical relief to 53280 out-patients and 426 in-patients. A 
Maternity ward was added to the Women’s hospital - a gift of 
the Ram Regent Sahiba. One doctor was specially trained in 
leprosy treatment. 

luu «rea of the Fotest Proper is 148 square miles and that 
of the village forest is 141 square miles. Felling wr:s stopped 
in the year under report. Plantation of valuable trees was 
carried on. There is every prospect of the plantation of Sandal 
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bhig successful. Efforts were made to sow teak 
also. The income from forests was Rs, I4 f 554 and the 
Expenditure'Rs. 9173. 

Education, both primary, and • secondary, is free in 
Narsingarh State.. The State maintained jO boys schools and 3 
girl* schools. Of these, one is a High School, three are Verna- 
cular Middle schools and Jhe rest are Primary Schools. The 
total number of students receiving education was 1669. Scholar 
.ships of the aggregate value of Rs. 1900 were given to the 
deserving students. 

There is a High Court which is presided over by the Dswati. 
The Judical Member presides over the District and Sessions 
court. The functions of Magistrate and Munsif are combined, 
fiie Panchayat system of administering justice iu patty civil 
and criminal cases continues. 

The Dewan is Dewan Bahadur B. N. Zutshi. 

hulk u H.H, Raja Vikram Singh, born in September 1909, 
succeeded to the gadi in April 1924. He was invested with full 
ruling powers in 1929. 


NAWANAGAK 

Jam Veebhajt Ramrulji 1382—19^7 

KanittiOji 1814—1852 H. fc! Maharajah Sir ftanjit Singhi f 907. 

The Jadeja family .of Nawanagar entered Kathiawar from 
Cutch and dispossessed the ancient family of Jot Wad 
(Porbundar) then established at Ghumii. It is said that 
Nawanagar was founded in 1540 a d. by Jam Ruvai from whom 
the present Jam Saheb is descended. 

Nawanagar lies in Kathiawar south of the Gulf and Rann 
of Cutch and is bounded on the west also by theOkha Ranrrand 
the Arab au Sea. The country is both hilly and flat; mostly the 
latter. There are numerous streams among them being the 
Bhadar, the Vartu, the Aji and the Und. Marble of different 
qualities is found in the Kaqdorna and Ban war Talukas. The 
area is 3791 square miles and the total number of villages 669, 
There are 32 ports. 

The population of the State according to the census of 
March 1931 is 4,09,192. Of these. 3,20 894 are Hindus, 58,553 
Mahoniedans 23,484 Jains and 2^1 other castes. 

1 ailutb -Rs, j, 20,093 are annually paid by the State as 
tribute; of this sum Rs. 50,3l2 are paid to the Paramount 
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Kanjitiinghi Vibhaji, G.C.S.L, G.B.E., born in September 1872. 

Administration :—The administration is carried on under 
His Highness's direction by three Secretaries styled the Revenue 
Secretary, t^e Political Secretary, and the General Secretary. 
Each of the Secretaries has a certain number of State depatt- 
merits under his control. Each exercises independently the 
powers of the Dewan with respect to the departments under his 
charge referring matters of importance to His Highness for 
orders. Some departments are under the direct coiu t o 1 of His 
Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb and the Huzur Personal 
Assistant deals with these departments under His Highness* 
orders. 

The present Cabinet consists of Gokalbhai B, Desai, Esqr #> 
Bar-at.law* Revenue Secretary, Parshuram B. Junnarkar, 
Esqr #l flvA, ll.b , Political Secretary, Iiirabhai Manibhai 
M*hta, Rsqr,, b.a. } (Cantab) Bar.at-law, Private and General 
Secretary. 

Land Revenue The cash assessment system is ,n vogue. 
The total amount of land revenue received during the year was 
Rs. 32,19,145. Takavi advanced to cultivators amounted to 
Rs. 48,380. 

J U-stIcb The Huzur Court exercises the powers of a 
High Court. All appeals criminal and civil, as well as applica¬ 
tions for revisions except appeal against and confirmation 
cases of the sentence of capital punishment are heard by the 
Revenue Secretar\ it he appeals against capital punishment are 
heard by Hts Highness personally. The sentence of capital 
punishment requires His Highness’s sanction. 

TheSar Nyayadhish exercises the powers of the Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the Appellate Court in 
criminal matters, hears appeals against decisions oi the Nyaya. 
dhish and tVlunisiffs in civil cases and entertains applications lor 
the grant of certificates of heirship, guardianship, prebate, 
letters of administration and insolvency. The powers of the 
Judge of the Small Causes Court in civil matters up to the limit 
of Rs, 250 are exercised by the Political Secretary. 

The Nyayadhish hears suits above the value of Rs. 25,000 
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Sin the State and also suits up to the value of Rs. 25,C _ 
'Are not of the nature of Small Causes suits in the punch. 
Mahal. 

l he C»ty Magistrate exercises <*ll the powers of a first cl.tss 
magistrate with summary jurisdiction in the City and the Panch- 
koshi Mahal. 

Each mahal has a Munsiff-magistrate with first class powers 
in criminal matters and po\vers to hear civil suits up to the value 
of Rs. 25000. 


Review oI Progress in 1930-'3I. 

Municipality ;—The Jamnagar City Municipality is a self, 
supporting body. Jt receives a grant from the State in lieu of 
octroi* Tlic income of the Municipality during the year under 
report was Rs, 1,39,605 as against Rs. 1,46,360 in the preceding 
year. The sources of income are rent, taxes on wheel, house 
and conservancy. The expenditure was Rs. 1,37,096 as against 
Rs. 1,13,130 the previous year. 

The principal towns in the Mahals are provided with 
Municipalities which are looked after by the Mamlatdars ussist. 
ed by local committees and the medical officers. These Munici¬ 
palities are financed by the State and concern themselves with 
conseivancy and lighting of the towns, There are 10 such 
municipalities. 

Whlls and Tanks; —The number of wells was 15,991. 
During the year under report 531 new wells were sunk, making 
a total number of 1652*5. The State advanced Rs. 39,987 as 
tagavi towards the cost of new wells, Rs. 36,932 weie given 
away as a free gift to cultivators who sunk and completed new 
wells. Blasting was done in a number of wells. The system of 
granting Rs. 125 as a free gift for each new well sunk was 
continued during the year under report with a view to encourag* 
iug the sinking of more new wells. Dams and bunds are pro¬ 
gressing to completion in various places. 

hoREsr ;—This department is concerned with the following 
sources of revenue:—Grazing charges, sales of bamboos, babul 
and other dead trees, timarva leaves for bidees, fruit of forest 
ttees, charcoal and ijaro for removal of aval for leather tanning, 
auction of grass vidis &c. The forests on the hills are declared 
reserved. 


The total cost of the department during the year under 
report .vas Rs. 6 q, 496 as against Rs. 45,439 of the preceding 
year. The receipts in 1930—*31 amounted to Rs. 2,24,574. 
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3Llc Works :—The expenditure incurred on 
(\\ the agency of the Public Works Department during rhe 
“yeaf under report amounted to Rs, 3,46,630. 

During the last eleven years, much systematic road con¬ 
struction and improvement have been undertaken. The 
mileage of district roads has increased from I 28 in 193 8 to 300 
in 1931 entailing a capital expenditure of Rs. 12 lakhs and 
corresponding increase in the annual maintenance charges. 
Repairs and original works were carried out. 

Post •—The State has its own Darbar Postal service for 
official facilities in addition to the Government Post Offices. 

Customs :•—The Customs revenue inclusive of salt, opium, 
tobacco, abkari, Pindatti Kund and Chila was Rs. 33,88,623 
Chile is a tax on pilgrims going to Dwarka. Pindara Kund is 
a tax levied on pilgrims who bathe in the kund at Pindara, 

All the customs recoveries on goods passing beyond Vuam. 
gam have been refunded to the Government of India. This 
amount 1930—* 3 ! was Rs. 1,15,37,842* 

The total value of imports by sea during the year was 
Rs. 2471,146 and that of exports Rs. 71,30,768. The value of 
land exports and imports of Jamnagar, Salay.', and Jodiya in 
1930—*31 was Rs. 24,24,565 and Rs. 1,59,594. As customs 
dues are collected mostly by the revenue department and credit* 
eel to its account, the above figures do not give the full value of 
land imports and exports. 

Salt Works Salt is manufactured at Dhichda (Jamna. 
gar), Hadiana and Gurgadh, at the two first named places front 
brine wells and at the last from sea water. The salt works 
are managed depanmentally. The expenditure incurred under 
this head in the year of report is Rs. 33,325. 

Opium r —*is sblii by contract system. The quantity sold in 
the year under report was 1234 lbs. as against 1274 lbs. last 
year. The State receives its stock opium from the Agency 
Depot at Rajkot. It is sold at Rs. 40 a pound under the orders 
of Government, i his revenue is farmed out for a period of 35 
years ending on 30th June 194b at the rate of Rs. 18,000 per 
year. 

The revenue from ganja, bhang and ebaras is also farmed 
out for a period of 3 years ending 30th June 1932 at the rate of 
Rs. 4,501 a year, There were 91 shops in the State for the sale 
of these articles: 45 for country liquors, 31 for opium and 14 
for ganja. 
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ling Ships;— There were 396 
which 78 were at Jamnagar, 228 


ships at the end op 
at Salaya 



The number of ships that visted the ports of the State 
was 907 loaded and 1705 empty ps against 840 and 1928 
respectively last year. Of the ships that visited the ports, 
1 388 belonged to the merchants of this State, Jt may be noted 
that these iigures include 62 oceau.goii g steamers which visaed 
the port of Bedi bringing cargo from foreign countries and 
taking away exports from the State. 


Finance:— The total revenue from ail sources during the 
year under report amounted to Ks. 91,13,337 and the expendi¬ 
ture during the year amounted to Rs. 75,60,492. 

Hospitals There are 4 hospitals, 19 dispensaries and 6 
travelling dispensaries. Provision has been made for 2 more 
travelling dispensaries. A new extension of Jubilee Hospital 
on a separate plot of ground has been sanctioned and its cons- 
truction is nearing completion. The cost is from 3 to 4 lakhs. 
1 he total cost of the medical and veterinary institutions in the 
State was Rs. 2,92,182 against Rs. 2,23,578 in the previous year, 
A new extension of the Jubilee Hospital on a separate plot ot 
land is under construction, 

Education The distribution of Schools is as under :— 
High Schools 3, Anglo-Vernacular Schools 11, English Middle 
Schools 20, Primary Schools 217, Special Educational Schools 
2, Total 255. 

The instruction in Che State Schools is fiee rind voluntary. 
The percentage- of pupils to population is 5*7 while the 
percentage of school-going age under instruct ion is approximately 
38 * 2 . 


instruction is given in commercial subjects and drawing. 
I hysical education is receiving atteution. 1 here are 11 board* 
ing Schools in the State. 

lhe department compiled a series ot agricultural Readers 
which were introduced in the schools both urban and rural, 
i he department had in hand a useful compilation of suitable 
Readers on Ethics for the use of Middle Schools. 

Higher education is encouraged in all its branches by a 
liberal award of scholarships, the amount of which in the year 
under report was Rs. 4,164. These scholarships are awarded to 
Mate subjects who proceed to the University lor higher studies, 
preference being given to Students who compete for degrees in 
commerce, agriculture, engineering, medicine and science. 
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©sides, scholarships of the value of ^400 h year enc& 
rded to two students studying abroad for medicine and 
Engineering. 

All these expenses bring the total up to Rs. 3,07,828 a year 
which is almost entirely borne by the State. 

Railways The Jamnagar Railway extends from Rajkot 
to Jamnagar and Bedi (54*22 trilea). The Jamnager Dvvarka 
Railway extends from Jamnagar to Kuianga (65*92 miles). 

The Okhamandal Railway from Kuntnga to Dwarka and 
Okha Port is 37*21 miles long and is part of the j. D. Railway. 
This is under the joint management of a Board on which are 
represented the Baroda and Nawanagar State and the j, D. 
Railway Company. 

Industries :—The number of ginning factories in the State 
during the year was 14. As the crop of ground nuts and 
popatia wheat is on the increase, factories have been erected at 
various places for preparing seeds to be exported via. Bedi 
Port. The Cotton ginning factories are also utilised for this 
purpose. There are two cotton presses, one at Jamnagar and 
the other at Jam Jodhpur. 

Pearl Fisheries: —There are about 40 oyster rocks form, 
ing Pearl fisheries in the State off the northern portion of the 
State in the Gulf of Cutch. 


ORCHHA 

Vikr.imajit 1776—1817 Sujj-n Singh 1841-1854 

Dharrn Pal 18)7-1834 l iamir Singh 1854—1874 

Vikramajit 1834 H. H Manarajah Sir Pratap Singh 

Tej Singh 1834—1841 1874 

Orchha or Tiknirigarh is the oldest and highest in rank of 
all the BundebV^tates and was the only State in Bundelkand 
not held in subjection by the Pesbwa. The Mahrattas, however 
severed from Orchha the territory which formed the State of 
Jhansi. The Rulers are Bundelasdescended from the Gaharwara 
Rajputs. 

In 1501, Rudra Pratap founded Orchha. In 1635 jiijlmr 
Singh rebelled and was dispossessed of bis kingdom* the State 
remaining without a Chief from 1635-1641 when Shah Jehan 
restored it to Pahar Singh. SaWant Singh ruled over the state 
from 1752-1765 and received from Shah A lam the title of 
Mahendra which is still borne by the Chiefs When the British 
entered Bundelkhand, a treaty was concluded with the Chief in 
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Por loyal services during the Mutiny a tribute of Rs. 
m i tted. 

Orchha is a treaty State in Central India under the 
Bundelkand Agency lying between Jhansi and Saugor districts 
and adjoining Bijawar State. Its total aiea is 2080 square 
miles. The Stale lies in the level plain which forms ihe 

Betwa _ Dhasan doab, these two streams being the two streams 

of importance* Artificial*lakes are numerous. The State also 
hold.'* the isolated pargana of Paharpur in the Nizam’s territory 
near Aurangabad. The State contains one town Aikamgarh 
which is the capital lying 36 miles from Lalitpur Station, and 
706 villages. Of the total population of 314661, 95 per cent ate 
Hindus and the rest Mussulmans, Am mists and Jains. The 
language is Bundelkandi. 

The chief crops are jowar, barley, till, gram, wheat and, 
pulses. The cultivators are assisted by grants of grain and/ 
money at the beginning of the sowing season, the State taking a 
commission of 25 p.c. in kind on seed given and 12 p.c. otj 
cash loans. Of the total area 78 per cent are Khalsu land, 
while 466 square miles have been alienated in grants. 

jhansi— Bhcpal and Jhansi —Manikpur sections of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway pass through the State touch¬ 
ing Orchha and other towns. 

The State has a High School, preparing pupils for the 
Allahabad Entrance and also some village schools. One 
hospital is maintained ‘at Tikatngarn. One per cent ot the 
population are literate. 

The revenue is Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The administrative divisions are 5 pargapn as, each under 
v tahsildar, who is magistrate and revenue collector for ms 
charge. The tahsil headquarters are at Baldeogarh, jatara, 
Orchha, Tahrauli, and Tikamgarh, The administraiibu i* 
divided into three departments dealing respectively with the 
Chief’s personal establishment, the general administration and 
military matters. The Maharaja is assisted by a minister, 
entitled the Madar -td-Muhatn who has immediate control of the 
machinery. All matters are referred for final orders to the 
Chi* f. In Judicial cases, the Ruler has full powers of life and 
death over his subjects and all final appeals are heard by him, 
Ihe subordinate criminal and civil Cuuitsare modelled on the 
British Indian system. 

1 he Dewati is Rai Bahadur Pandit Shayam Behan Misra M.A. 
58 
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:_Xhe Ruler is H. H, Maharajah Sir Pratap Si 
GC.s i i m c,cjX» who was born in July 1334 ana sue- 
) the gadi in 1874, 


PALANPUR 

The ruling family is of Afghan prigin, Lob mi Pathan by 
descent and has been in possession of the State since the end 
of the 16tb century having captured jhalor in the 14th century. 
The tit to of Nawab was conferred on the Ruler by Government 
in 1919 as a hereditary distinction. 

Palanpur State is bounded on the north by Jodhpur and 
Sirohi; on the east by Sirohi and Danta ; on the south by 
Baroda ; The Banas and Saraswati rivers pass through the 
State. The area is 1765 square miles. Palanpur, the capital 
town is a railway junction on the B.B. & C.I. Metre Rv. Besides 
this there are 520 villages. Of the total population of 2,63,711 
nearly 75 percent are Hindus* Mussulmans come next and the 
rest are Jaitis. The principal products are wheat, rice, and 
other grains and sugarcane. The Deesa Railway between 
Palanpur and Deesa (18 miles) paid Rs. 19024. 

The total revenue is nearly Rs. H lakhs. The tribute paid 
to the Gaekwar of Baroda is Rs, 38461. Land Revenue, Excise 
and Customs yielded respectively Rs. 477928, Rs. 208609 and 
256976 


Deesa which was a British cantonment has recently been 
handed back to the State. 

Ruler :—Captain H, Id. Navvab Sir Sher Muhammad 
Khan, K.C.I.E., K.C V.O., who was born in July 1883 and 
succeeded to the gadi in September 1918. 

The expenditure on Education amounted to Rs. 45,900 in 
192/—28. There are about 33 schools and 2691 holars. 

There are one hospital and 2 dispensaries There is one 
Cify Municipality. There are 2 Combined Post and Telegraph 
offices and 10 branch offices. 


PAL1TANA 

Pai.itana in Kathiawar is bounded on the north, east and 
west by Bhavnagar territorry. The Shatrunji river with its 
tributaries passes through thq State. $hatrunja Hill near 
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4 town is sacred to the Jains. The entire sum mil 
with temple* built by devotees. The population is 62,150 
^>Twhom about 80 per cent, are Hindus. Of the total area of 
283 square miles, about 180 square miles are under cultivation, 
the chief products being grain, sugarcane and cotton. Morse 
breeding is carried on in the State and a few cotton ginning 
factories have been established. The revenue of the State is 
Hu. 11,66,600 chiefly derived from land. The State pays a 
tribute of Rs. 10,364 jointly to the Gaikwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagridh* 

Falitana town, the capital, is a railway station and has a 
municipality. 

Ruler :—Tbe Ru’er is Thakore Sabeb Shri Bahadursinbji 
Mansinhji, K.C.I.E., who was born in April, 1900 and succeeded 
to the gadi in August, 1905. 


Kidior Singh 1798- 1840 
Harban Rai 1840-1849 
Nriptit Singh 1849—1870 
Rudra Pratap Singh 1870 


PANNA 

Lokpal Singh (<i) —1897 
Madho Singh 1897—1902 
Minority Administration 1902 
H. H Maharajah Sir Yadvenclra 
Singh 1902 

The Rulers of Panna are descended from the Orchha 
house. During the anarchy that followed the death of Jujhar 
Singti, Champat Rai, brother of the then ruling chief of Orchha 
became the recognised leader of the Bundelas. His son 
Chhatrasal acquired much territory east of the Dhasan river and 
founded Panna. On his death, his possessions were divided, 
the town of Panna falling to his son, Hirde Shah, who thus 
became the first Rajah of Panna. A sanad was conferred upon 
Rajah Kishore Singh in 1807. 

Panna is a sanad State in Central India under the Bundei- 
kand Agency and lies north of the Damoh and Jubbttlpore 
districts of the Central Provinces. It is made up of three 
detached districts with a total area of 2596 square miles, the 
greater part of which lies on the branch of the Vmdhyas, known 
as the Panna range. The river Ken separates it from th* 
Chhatarpur State. A considerable area of the State is covered 
with forests, consisting of teak and jungle species of small trees. 
The Parma range has some diamond mines. Of the total area, 
about 20 per cent are under cultivation. Irrigation is practised 
very little. Tanks form the ordinary source of supply of water. 
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jef crops are wheat, oilseeds^ rice, and jo war. Par __ 

^ or its large and beautiful temples. It is the headquarters 
"principal seat of the Pranami sect. 

1 he total population is 212,130 of whom 90 per cent are 
Hindus, 6 per cent Animists, and about 5000 Mussulmans. The 
language spoken is Bundelkandi Hindi. 

Patina the capital town is 44 miles from Sutna railway 
station, Chitahra the only railway station in the State lies on 
the Ailahabad-jubbulpore section of the G.I.P. 

Panna is divided into 12 tehsils viz., Panna, Singh pur, 
Amargauj, Pawai, Siniaria, Raipura and Shahnagar which form 
a fairly compact block. Malehara and Buxwaha lying 20 to 40 
miles away on the west are altogether detached and lie between 
the Sftugor and Damoh districts of the Central Provinces. 
Aktohan is wholly in the midst of the Hamirpur district, and Dha* 
rampur and birsinghpur are to the south of the Banda district. 

Justice: —The Supreme and Final Court of Appeal is 
the Ijias Kb as (His Highness Court) where His Highness is 
advised by tlie De wan. The District and Sessions Judge super, 
vises and controls the subordinate Judiciary, Next to him Is 
the Fust Class Munsiff and Magistrate. The Tehaildars have 
magisterial or munsifPs powers. 

Medical There are 10 dispensaries in the State, j he 
hospital at the Sadar is providt-d with up to date appliances and 
a laboratory has been recently added. Medical inspection of 
school children is carried on regularly. An Ayurvedic Dispen¬ 
sary has also been opened. 

Education :—There is a High School, a Sanskrit Pathsala, 
and a Girls school in Panna Khas. In the other stations there 
ire a Middle School, 52 village schools, 3 girls schools and 
4 Sanskrit Patsalar. (The number of boys in the village schools 
is 2035, in the High School 403 and the number of girls 117. 

A number of students are sent at State expense to receive pro. 
fessional training outside the Slate. 

Municipality ; —A municipality has been established at 
Panna under the Presidentship of the Dewan. An income of 
nearly Rs. 10,000 has been assigned to the municipality. It has 
constructed 3j miles of metalled roads in the town & 1J miles 
of Kacha road 


P. V\ . P :—was engaged in the usual building and, repair 
work. There are two large irrigation schemes, one at Panna and 
the other m the Malehra tehsil. 
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length of metalled roads maintained by the department} 
lj|frijpniles and that of unmetalled roads 3IB miles. 

Mining:— Valuable red and yellow ochres arc found in ( 
parts of the Birsinghpur tehsih Diamond Mining industry for j 
which Panna is famous, has hitherto been conducted by manual j 
labour. On the advice of several experts, a qualified Mining 
Engineer has been specially employed and experimental deep, 
boring operations has been commenced. Eleven bore holes 
were made in the year 1927—28and a number of cores obtained 
from those borings and many diarnondiferous rocks were ex. 
amined. Modem appliances have already been imported at 
State expense. 

Post and Telegraph :*■—A combined Post and 1 edegraph 
Office exists at Pauna and there are sub. post offices at Buxwaha, 
Mrilahra, Dharampur, Birsinghpur, Amanganj, Simaria, Pawai, 
Shabuagar Kaipura and Cbitehra. 

Council :—The Dewan is Rai Saheb Thakur Biswamuh 
Singh B A. The other two Members of the Council are Dewan 
Bahadur* Raghivendra Singh Ju Dev and Dewan Bahadur 
Bharatendra Singh lu Dev, 

Ruler —The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir \advendra 
Singh Bahadur, K. C. I. E., who was born in January 1894 and 
succeeded to the gadi in June 1902. 


PARTABGARH 


Sir Hli Singh 1890—1929 
H H Maharuwul Kama Smglu Bahadur 


Saw^ni Singh 1775—1814 
DaJp*t Singh 1 844 — I864 


Udai Singh 1864-1890 

The Maharawat of Partabgarh is descended from Khim 
Singh, younger brother of the Rama of Kumbhu who held the. 
gadi of Mcvvar from 1419 to 1474. Khim Singh’s second 
son Suraj Mai whose the great-grandson Btkaji was 
left Me war in 1553, defeated the local Bhil proprietors 
and carved out for himself an independent State on 
the border of Sidri with his capital at Deoli i. 1 he town ot 
Partabgarh was founded by Maharawat Pat'tab Singh early in 
the 18th century. When the Mahratta power was established in 
Mulwa, tne State paid tribute to Holkar. It is still continued 
but through the British Government. The State came under 
the protection of the British Government in 1818. 

Partabgarh State lies in the south of Rajputana between 
Udaipur and Ratlam States. It is an open level territory except 
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north we st which is rocky and hilly. The area U 
miles and revenue Rs. 5,39,000. 
i ne population is 76539 of whom more than 90 pc. are 
Hindus, over 20 p.c. Amorist Bints and 9 p.c. Jains. 

The cbiH language spoken is Malwi, 

Ruleh; — The Ruler is H. H. Maharawai Rama Singbi 
Bahadur, who was invested with full ruling powers in May I9l>9. 

The Dexvan is Mr. D. D. Mehta. The other officials are 
Babu Mohan Lai Agar wa\ Judieial Officer] Shah Manak Lai 
Secretary, RajSabha* 

The State is divided into 3 districts, Partabgarh, Mr.graand 
Sagthali. There are 413 towns and villages. 

Partabgarh, the capital is 20 miles from Mandasor On the 
Rajputana Malwa Railway, 

The principal crops are wheat, sugarcane, maize, jowar, 
gram and barley. Poppy is extensively cultivated. The prin¬ 
cipal exports are grain and opium, and the imports are cotton 
cloth and salt 

T'be Raj Sab/ia' 1 * the highest court of the State and consists 
ot 11 members. It bears appeal against the Sadr Court. 
When provided over by the Ruler, its powers are absolute, The 
Sadr Criminal and Civil Court, besides hearing appeals against 
the decisions of Hakims takes up cases beyond their powers, 
the presiding officer being a first cluss magistrate. The lowest 
courts are those of the Hakims who are second or third class 
magistrates. 


Karim Singh 1813 1845 

Naiiudur Singh 1845—1562 
Council of Rc^ekcy 1162—1870 
Mohimlra Singh l*o2 1876 


PATIALA 


Council of Regency 1876—1890 
Rajindar oingh 1876—l9l)0 
Council of Regency 1900 — 1910 
H. H. Maharajah Sir Bhupindr* 
Singh 1900— 

Patiala is the premier State in the Punjab. The family of 
the Ruling Prince belongs to the Sidhu jat clan. Their 
ancestry can be traced as far back as the 6tb century A. D. 
Chandri Pal the founder of the three Phulkian States obtained 
lrotn the Emperor Shah jehan a farman confirming the 
Chaudriyat which bad been confirmed on his ancestor by 
Baber in 1526. Sardar Ala Singh, a grandson of Phtil founded 
the present capital. His grandson made Patiala the most 
powerful State between the Jumna and the Sutlej but after b:s 








' administration fell into disorder and in 1842 it 
for the British to interfere. Rajah Sahib 5 
Ceeded Amar Singh and the Stale was wisely administered 
during part of his lifetime and during the minority of his son 
by his wife Rani Au* Kaur. The title of Maharaja was con. 
ferredon the Patiala Prince in 1810 by the Emperor Akbar II 
on the recommendation of General Ochterlony. For services 
rendered during the Gufkha war of 1314, Maharaja Harm 
Singh was awarded portions of the Hill States of Keonthal and 
Baghat. During the Sikh war Narindar Singh who was on 
the g.idi assisted the British and received in return part of the 
territory confiscated from Nahha. For help rendered dunng 
the Mutiny, territory bringing in Rs. 2 lakhs of rupees a year 
were made over to the State and privileges and concessions 
granted. 

Patiala State contains a main block in Eastern Punjab 
and some scattered portions further north, while in its territory 
are scattered small tracts belonging to other States and to British 
India. The chief river is the Ghaggar. There are a few minor 
streams. The total area is 5,932 square miles. 

The State is divided into 6 districts viz. Karnigarh, Pinjaur, 
Amar agar h, Anahadgarh and Mohindargarh, each under a 
Nazim * who exercises executive powers and has subordinate to 
him two or three Nath (deputy) Nazims each Ntzamat • 

It contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages. The population is 
1,625,520 of which 55 per cent, are Hindus, 22 per cent. Sikhs, 
who are slightly less than Mussulmans, There are about 3000 
Jains. 

Ruler : _ The Ruler is Major General H. H. Maharajah 

Sir Rhupindra Singh Mahinder Bahadur, G. C. S. I., G. C. 1. £ , 
G. C, V, O., G B. E. A, D. C, f who was born in 189 1, succeeded 
to the gfidi in November 1900 and was invested with ruling 
powers in November 1910. 

Cabinet Council : Khan Bahadur Nawab Liaqat Hayat 
Khan O. B. E,, Prime Minister* Sardar K Kazan Singh »*uri 
Revenue Ministert Dewan Bahadur Pindi Das Subharwal Law 
(iticl Justice » Sir Frederic Gauntlett, E.C.I.E., l»C.S*t 

jFinance Minister • Sardar D K. Sen, M.A., B.C.D., Roreigti 
Minister. Col: E. C. W. Conway Gordon, Chief of the 
General Staff. 

In the hill thanas of Pinjaur Dharmpur, and Srinagar, in 
the Pinjaur Dun and Siwaiiks, the State possesses valuable 
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n which Ckil% pine; oak, deodar and bamboo are 
ankar is l /ound at many places. Slate, limestone" 
^tone occur in Pinjaur Hills and in the detached hills of 
Mohindargah Nizamat. Saltpetre is manufactured in the 
Rajpura, Ghanour, Banur, Narwana and Naroaul tahsils and 
carbonate of soda in the Bangar. Copper and lead ores are 
found near Solon ; and mica, and copper iron ores in Mohmdar- 
garb mzamwt. 

The principal foodgrains cultivated are gram, barley ( wheat 
and maize. Other crops are tobacco, cotton, turmeric. The 
State exports grain in large quantities principally, wheat 
gram, rapeseed, millet and pulses, raw cotton and yarn, saltpetre 
and lime. It imports raw and defined sugar, rice, piecegoods 
and various other manufactures. 

The chief sources of water supply are wells and irrigation 
canals. The latter are the Sir hind canal, and the Hissar branch 
of the Western jumna Canal. Patiala owns 84 per cent of the 
share (36 per cent) of the Sivhind Canal possessed by the 
Phulkian States. 

The North Western Railway passes through the State. Also 
the Ludbiamt-Dhur—Jakhal branch. The Sta*e owns two lines 
— the Rajpura Bbatinda Railway & Sirhind Rupar Railway A 
mono rail tramway connects Basi with Sirhind. 

The Postal arrangements of the State are governed by the 
convention of 1884 as modified in 1900, which established a 
mutual exchange of all postal articles between the British Post 
Office and the State post The ordinary British Stamps, sur 
charged ‘ Patiala State ’ are used. 

rite Panchayet System of Patiala started in 1902 has proved 
a success until now it i9 one of the important features of the 
State. i 

There is a gradation of law courts from the Naib NazinTs 
Court up to the High Court. In certain cases appeal lie to the 
fjin S' i-Khas (or the Court of the Maharajah). In cases of 
capital punishment the final decision rests with the Ruler. 

No distillation of liquor is permitted except at the central 
distillery. The State receives from the British Government its 
requirements of opium. 

MEDtCAL : There is a well equipped system of hospitals and 
dispensaries. An indigenous Medical Board has been constituted 
consisting of five members. On the recommendation of this 
Board five dispensaries have been opened. Two are in charge of 
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i vaids fetid three in charge of qualified Jiakims. 

^ connection with Anti-Malaria. research and campaign 
been taken in hand by a specialist trained at the Ro|$ 
Institute of Tropical Medicine, London. 

Education Primary education and collegiate education 
are entirely free. Only nominal tuition fees are charged in the 
secondary department. Compulsory Primary Education lias been 
introduced in the city of 'Patiala as an experimental measure. 
The State runs a first grade fully equipped college which is 
affiliated to the Punjab University. There are eight State Hign 
Schools, twelve Anglo Vernacular Middle Schools, three Verna¬ 
cular Middle Schools, fifteen Lower Middle Schools, one Oriental 
School and 227 Primary Schools for boys, one High School one 
middle School and 49 Primary Schools for girls. There are nine 
State Stipendiaries receiving education in British India and as 
many as eight in England. Large annual contributions ate 
made by the State to the Khalsa College, Amritsar, Hindu 
University, Benares, Bose Institute, Calcutta, and Aligarh 
University. An interesting feature of the Education Depart¬ 
ment is the existence of a number of private institutions all over 
the State ; they are affiliated to (be department an<f receive 
grantsdn-aid. Special mention must be made cf the Bhupindra 
Tibbia Institute which imparts instruction in indigenous 
system of medicine while trying to assimilate modern methods of 
Surgery. 

Military :—The Army consists of Lancers, Infantry, 
Artillery, Transport Train, Horse guard, Foot, motor machine 
Gun section. 

Finance ; — The revenue is Rs. 1,58,92,059. 

^ PATNA 

Ihe Patna State was formerly the most important of ail the 
States attached to the Sambalpur District, and the head of a 
cluster of States known as the Eighteen Garjats. According to 
tradition one Ramai Deva, of the Chauban race obtained the 
gadi of Patna 600 years ago. In 1755 the State fell under the 
dominion of the Mahratta* of Nagpur but was ceded to <h< 
-British by the treaty of 1803. It was restored to the Mahrattas 
in 1806 and in 1818 reverted again to the British Government 
On this occasion many dependencies of Patna were separated 
from it and made independent. The State was transferred 
from the t.entral Provinces to the Orissa division in 1905 
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jh a is a feudatoiy State of Bihar lying in th * vitlr 
hamidi sbuth of bambalpur district. A bei l of 
fry runs through the centre of the State, leaving the northern 
and southern portions well cultivated. The rivers are Tel, Ong, 
Suktel and Barabhailet. Of the total area of 239 / square links, 
a third is made up of zemitulari or other estates. Nearly 1400 
square miles are under forest. The principal crops ate rice, til, 
pulses and cotton. The population is 158,230 nearly all of them 
being Oriyas, speaking that language. 

Bolangir is the head quarters of the State and is 75 miles by 
road from Sambalpur, The relations between the State and the 
British Government are regulated by the sanad of 1867 which 
was revised in 1915, 

Ruler: Maharajah Rajendra Nar ay an Deo born 1912 is 
an adopted son of the late Maharaja Prithvi Raj Deo. His 
succession was announced at a State Durbar in April 1924, He 
is being educated in Mayo College, Ajmer 

Administration ♦—"Owing to the Rulers minority, the 
State has come under the management of the Government. The 
Superintendent of the State is Mr. A. E. C. McGavin, J, P. and 
the Assistant Superintendent, Baba Laxman Sahani, 

The total revenue is nearly Rs, 18 lakhs chiefly derived 
from land, forest and excise. The State pays a tribute of Ks. 
8,500 to the. Government. 


porbandar. 

The rulers of Forbandat enjoyed the family title of Rana. 
They claim descent from Hanuman, the staunch devotee of the 
great King Rama. They probably came from the North and 
established themselves (A. I). 900) near Morvi. I he Jethwa 
tribe to which the Maharajah helongs is one of the most ancient 
of all the ruling races in the peninsula. In recognition of 
services rendeied during the war, tbe hereditary title of 
Maharaja was conferred on the present Ruler, 

The State forms a triangular strip of territory in Kathiawar 
nowhere more than 24 miles broad. The territoiy may be des¬ 
cribed roughly as a plain sloping from, the Barda Hills in the 
East towards the Arabian Sea in the West drained by perennial 
rivers such as the Minsar in the Ranawao Mahal, the Sortbi 
and the Vartu in the Adwan Mahal and the Bhauar and the 
Ozat in the Navibandar Mahal. With the exception of the 
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*nge consisting of several hills, the latid ls uniformly 
sea coast and somewhat removed from it, are marshy 
"which are known as 4< Gheds In the North, there are 
the Mmai and Modhwada Gheds. The former produces paddy 
but the latter is unproductive. Both are watered by the drain, 
age of the sea. In the South, there are the Navibandar and 
Madhanpur Gheds, both richly productive of irrigated crops 
grown by inundations of the rivers Bhadar and Ozal. 

The State is bounded only by the territories of the Junagadh 
and Nawanagar States, the former being situated in the south 
and south-east, the latter in the north and north-east. The sea 
coast forms the western boundary. It can almost be termed ** the 
summer resoit of Kathiawad.’’ 

Exclusive of the capital town of Porbandar, the State coin* 
prises 105 Villages and covers an area of 64square miles. 
Ruler ; The Ruler is H. H. Maharana Shri Sri Natwar. 
sinhj Bahadur k.c.s.i., who was born in the year 1901 and 
succeeded to the gadi in 1908, 


The Dewctn is Mr. P, R. Jadeja, 

Population : The Census of 1921 recorded the population 
of the State at 1,91,881 and that of Porbandar at 29,399 souls- 
Hmdus numbered 88,870. Mahomedans at 11,716, Jains 1,106, 
Parsis 49, Christians 97 and others 43. 

Review of Progress : 1930. 

The Revenue duribg the year ended 31st July 1930 
amounted to Rs. 19,97,680 as against Rs. 19,48,608 during the 
previous year. The Revenue under the heads of Land Revenue 
and Customs remained steady but that under the Head Quar. 
rbs declined owing to depression in stone trade. The expenditure 
during the year amounted to Rs. 19,98,705 as against 
Rs. 21,54,963 in the previous year. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21202 to the Britiil? 
Government Rs. 7196 as Peshkashi to Baroda and Rs. 5,106 as 
Zortalbt to Junagadh. 

The State also makes a special annual payment of Rs. 15,000 
to the British Government by virtue of a decision given in 1853 
A. D, This is a payment peculiar to the Porbandar State and 
looking to the circumstances under which it was arranged, Por¬ 
bandar has often requested Government for a total remission of 
this amount. 

Revenue System : The system of revenue Adminis¬ 
tration has for its basis the Chokhabhag nature of the 
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a J and elastic Bhagbatai Vahivat and it also mcorpo 
e respects the salutary features of the Yighoti systein 
Rajbbag is moderate, ranging as it does from £th to fcth in 
the case of dry crops and 1 /5th to i/71h in the case of irrigated 
crops. In conformity with the general nature of the Bhagbatai 
Vahivat, besides the Rajbhag, the State levies Acre Veto tang¬ 
ing from Rs. 0*2*6 to Rs. 14 0 per actc according to the quality 
of the soil and in the generality of cases it is very light. In the 
limits of the town Porbandar, in the Mehr Pasaita and Bhayati 
villages where the State owns Khalsa land and on certain 
raps such as unaloo juvar, rice, sugar-cane, vegetables, etc. f 
equally light Vighoti or cash assessment is levied. 

Division : For the purpose of administration, the State is 
divided into four Mahals including Porbandar. The villages of 
the three Mahals of Adwana, Ranawao and Navibandar are 
divided into 24 groups as TappdS, each being under immediate 
charge of a Tappedar. 

Civil Justice : The courts of the Munsiffs at Navibandar 
and Ranawao (including Bagvadar) hear suits of the value up to 
Rs, 3u00 and 2000 respectively. Suits of higher value as 
also the original suits in the rest of the State tyre heard by the 
Nyayadhisb at Porbandar. The court of the Sar Nyoyadbish 
hears first appeals, the second appeals being heard by the 
Iluzur court which exercises the full powers of a High court. 
The courts of the Nyayadhish at Porbandar and the munsiffs at 
Navibandar and Ranawao have powers to hear small cause suits 
up to the value of Rs. 100, the Sar Nyayadhish having powers 
to hear similar suits up to the value of Rs. 200, 

Criminal Justice : The C *urts of the Munsitfs at Ram. 
wao and Navibandar exercise the powers of a first class magis¬ 
trate. The Court jbf the mamlatdar at Bagvadar enjoys second 
class and the Mamlatdar at Ranawao enjoys third class magis¬ 
terial powers. 

Sessions cases and appeals over the decisions of the 
Magistrates are he*\rd by the Court of the Sar Nyayadish who 
also exercises the powers of a District Magistrate. The Iluzur 
Court exercises full powers of a High Couit. 

Trade : — Porbandar is the principal Port of the State, 
Navibandar, Madhanpur and Miani are Ports with small trade 
returns. The Port of Porbandar has a sheltered creek whe e 
country crafts safely anchor during the close season. The 
inaccessibility of the creek in the absence of tidal waters is 
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by the natural advantages of the Porbandar hkrJ 
^Q^$au\ the extensive wharfing and warehousing accommoda¬ 
tion available on the dock. 

The principal imports consist of gram, sugar, cottonseeds, 
date, tice and timber. The principal exports consist of stone* 
gheet and cotton. 

Industry : The production of cement was carried on. 
There are 6 ginning factories, one Cotton Press and one Oi] 
Mill. A load business man has slatted a factory to grind grail?, 
tuver pulse etc., on a large scale. 

QUARRIES: The Stone Quarries are situated in the 
Ranawao and Navibandar Mahals of the State more especially 
the former. The Adityana, Mitbikhan Kuckhdi, Kokachi 
Govalui and Madhanpur quarries are some of the well-known 
quarries in the State. The various kinds of stone found in 
these quarries have peculiar qualities of their own but the Adit* 
yana stone has unique reputation for its excellence which lies 
among other qualities, in its crushing strength, permanent white, 
ness and typical cohesiveness. This stone is eminently fitted 
for architectutal purposes and its compulsory use for frontage 
of buildings on the main roads has contributed to add to the 
picturesqueness of the town. 

Post.* —There are twelve post offices in the State, 3 of 
which namely at Porbancktr, Ranawao and Madhanpur are 
combined Post and Telegraph Offices. 

Railway : The open line mileage is 4r29 inclusive of the 
Lock Estate aud Quarry lines. 

Education There are 76 State schools and 16 private 
schools in the State. The percentage of school going childreu 
to population was 8*34 during the year. 

Education is free in all primary schools for boys and girls. 
Though not free, secondary education is cheap. Among those 
enjoying exemption from school fees, are sons of State servants 
whose pay or pension does not exceed Rs, 60 t free boarders at 
hostels^ children of cultivators, labourers and other backward 


classes and a large proportion of poor children of any commu¬ 
nity. 


i here are 7 Girls Schools in the State with 925 pupils. 
Special scholarships were gi ven for foreign education and 
for professional education in British India, 

Munich ality :—Porbandar Municipal B^ard consists of 15 
members, 7 of whom are officials and 8 are non.officials. The 
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came into being in the 

n& 

Mkdical:—T here are 9 medical institutions of which 2 are 
hospitals. A travelling dispensary has been started. Dais are 
being trained. 


PUDUKKOT1AI 

Vljavt liaghuriatht Tondaiinan 1IAU6— h'rgtttcy : Political Resident 1819 — 
l#07 Ramachamir.i Towhiijiun 1886 

Rticncy \ P< liticul Resident 1807— fttgtmy. Dcwati Sir A. Settmyya 
1817 SastT. 1886. 1894 

Vijava Ra$>bunatha Rai Tondaitnan M«rtUanda 8 hairiva Tondamim* 
1817-1825 tH 86 > -1929 

Ragliunatba Tondaiman 1823-1839 Coumil <\f /iiiminitti 'tion \ 1929 

H H. Raja Rejagopala Tondaiman 
1928 

ITie rulers of the State claim to be Sudras and are of the 
Kaliar tribe. The family name of the Chief is Tondaiman. 
The original home of the family was Tondaimandalam, a small 
village near Tirupathi in the North Arcot district, whence 
the family migrated in the 17th century to Kajambakudi, which 
lies close to the eastern border of the State. One of the 
Thondaimans married into the Psllavarayynr family, which 
then ruled the State. In this way the Thondaiman family 
became the predominant power. 

The Raja rendered useful service to the British in their 
wars with the French and with Hyder Ali and l>ppu Sultan. 
As a reward the fort and district of Keelanitai were granted 
to him. 

General ; —The Pudukkottai State is bounded on the north 
and west by td^Xricfcinopoly district, on the south by the Ram* 
nad district and on the east by the Tanjore district. Its area is 
1,179 square miles and the population at the time of the iastcen. 
jius was 4,00,694. It resembles in its physical features the 
upland parts of the east coast of the Madras Presidency, and 
consists for the most part of a plain of somew hat sparsely culti* 
vated dry lands interspersed with a large number of ratafed 
tanks. The State is mainly agricultural and is dependent on a 
somewhat precarious rainfall* 

For purposes of Revenue administration, the State is divided 
into three «aluks, Alangudi, Titumayyam and KolaUur each 
under the control of a Tahsildar, Each taluk is divided into 
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6ion*, each in charge of a Revenue Inspector. 

'ill 442 villages and 1511 hamlets iu the Sfhte. 

Hie State continued to be in direct political relations with 
the Government of India through the Agent to (he Governor- 
General' Madras States, with his headquarters at Trivandrum. 
Constitution. 


Rulbr :—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopaia 
Toiulaimta Bahadur who tvas born in June 1922, succeeded to 
the gadi in October 1928. 

Administration : —During his minority, the government is 
earned on by an Administrator who is at present Mr. B. G. 
Holdsworth, l.C.S. He took charge from the Council of 
Administration in November 1931 The Dewan is Rai Bahadur 
E. K. Govindan. 

There is a Legislative Council constituted on statutory 
basis. It is composed of 50 members of whom 35 are •let ted 
and 15 nominated, 12 out of the latier-being official*. The 
Dewan is the president of the Council and there is a non-official 
Deputy President appointed by Government. 

Justice :—The administration of civil and criminal justice 
*od the constitution of the various courts are on the British 
Indian model. Toe Chief Court exercised the powers of a High 
Court tn India both in criminal and civil matters except that iu 
civil cases a second appeal on points of law lies to a special 
court of second appeal consisting of two judges sitting for about 
' month in the year. Tbo original civil jurisdiction of the 
Chief Court extends over regular suits of all values and its 
s uall cause jurisdiction over suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in 
value. The rural Sub.Registrars in the State are also ex.officio, 
small cause judges having jurisdiction over suits not exceeding 
Rs. 50 tu value arising within their respective registration rub* 
districts 

In addition to the regular courts there are six Panchayat 
court* competent to try money suits the value of which does not 
exceed Rs. 30 ; or Kt. 100 where both parties consent. 

Subordinate to the Chief Court in its criminal jurisdiction, 
a Chief Magistrate functions for the whole State exercising con¬ 
trol over all the magistrates of the first, the second and the thud 
class. 


Review of Progress 1930—il. 

Legislation : —The second Legislative Council under 
Regulation IV of 1924 constituted in November 1927 was 
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jjifeived and the third Council constituted in 1930 with th\ 

M>oor of members as in the previous Council, viz., 33, navrng - 
eien elected at a fresh general election and 15 members nomin 
ated as before. The total number of persons registered as 
eligible to vote at the general elections was 207,08 or 4*85 per 
cent of the peculation of the State, Of these 1,288 were women. 
Of the 18 constituencies including the two special constituencies 
for Christians and Mohammedans, polling had to be held in 
respect of 1 2 constituencies only. Of the 35 seats thrown open 
for election, the election was unopposed in respect of 11 seats 
and the rest were contested. The total number of electors 
entitled to vote for the contested 24 seats was 14,964 and of them 
7,562, or 50*53 per cent went to the poll. 

The Legislative Council met twice during the fash. 

Land Revenue : —The area under occupation at the close of 
the fasli was 3,37,562 acres under ryotwari tenure, 69,966 acres 
of minor inams and 58.714 acres of major. 

Dry crops fared well in most places. Wet lands suffered 
from floods and remission of kist had to be made. 

Education : —The number of schools at work in the State 
during the fasli under report was 501 • One College, i ' second¬ 
ary schools, 31 Anglo.vernacular schcols, 367 elementary schools 
(all of the lower grade) and 90 special school against 584 u\ the 
preceding fasli. 

The number of pupils who received instruction in the fasli 
in all the institutions was 23,955 boys and 4,085 girls. 

Assuming the age of pupils studying in elementary schools 
to be between five and ten years, the percentage of pupils 
under instruction on the last day of the school year in 
those schools was 58*02 in the case of boys and 7*62 in the case 
of girls. 

The expenditure on education was Rs. 2,43,041 against 
Rs 2.16,885 in Fasli 1339. Of this, Rs. 11,141 was spent on 
Female education. Elementary education is free in the State 
except foi boys at the capital. Secondary education is also 
being imparted free of school fees to all in the two aided mstitu. 
tions, Sri Bhumeesvaraswami High school at Ramachandra- 
puram, and the Sri Sathiarnurthi school at Tirumayyam. Be. 
sides, instruction is free in all the rural Government institutions 
in the First form class and half free in the second and third 
forms. Girls receive secondary education also free in the 
Ranee’s Free secondary school at the capital. 
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Schools were maintained in the ye.*r exclusively for, 
ion of AdivDravidas against 39 in the, last faslf. zTuT 
crease in the number is due to the fact thEit pupils of this 
community were also admitted in larger numbers in caste 
schools all over the State, There were 83 adult schools. 

Medical: —The number of medical institutions at work in 
the State was 14 against 13 in the preceding fasli Two of 
them were Hospitals located in the capita] of the State, of 
which one was exclusively for women and children. Of the 
remaining 12, one was an Ayurvedic dispensary and the rest 
were allopathic dispensaries in rural stations. 

Municipality: —Pudukkottai Town is the only Munici¬ 
pality in the State. It has an area of 5 square miles and a 
population of 28776. The council consisted of 12 councillors, 
eight elected by the ratepayers and four nominated by Govern¬ 
ment. It looks after the health, conservancy, lighting and water 
supply of the town. 

Panchayats The number of Union panchayatsconstituted 
under the Pudukkottai Village Conservancy Regulation, 1909, 
continued to be five. Each panchayat consisted of five elected 
members and two nominated members. All of them were pn 
sided over by non-official chairmen nominated by Government. 

including the Government contribution of Rs. 6,750 the 
receipts amounted to Rs. 23,029 in the fasli under report. Their 
expenditure in the fasli was Rs. 23,791. 

Village Panchayats : _The*e were 35 panchayats actually 
working in the fasli. The number of members in the severed 
panchayats varied from 7 to 11 and not less than two.tbirds of 
them were elected by the people. The Presidents were in aJl 
cases nominated by Government. The repair and main-ten ince 
of streets, clearance of prickly pear in streets and public places, 
improvement of village road and the cleaning and lighting of 
streets, protection and supply of good drinking water, scrutiny 
of birth and death statistics were the main items of work attend¬ 
ed to by panchayets in general. 

The panchayets levied suitable taxes such as on animals 
slaughtered in slaughter houses managed by panchayets ; on 
taxable trees ; on encroachments. The total amount realised 
was Rs. 11,781. 

Agriculture:—T he Agricultural Department was re¬ 
organized and two divisions formed for the districts and placed 
in charge of trained agricultural officers in 1929. They helped 
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alls with advice and also conducted propaganda 
7 and a far?n were run. 

Co-operative Societies; —The number of societies on the 
last day of the fasli was 148 -121 agricultural and 27 non-agri¬ 
cultural. The group of uon-agricuiturai societies consisted of 
one Central Bank, one Central Institute, 5 Credit Societies 
6 Stores societies, 4 Weaver’s societies, 2 school book societies, 4 
local supervising unions 2 labour unions and 2 building unions. 

The number of members decreased from 15,335 to 13 # 449 
the fasli under report. The working capital of al) societies was 
Rs, 13,41,613. The paid up share capital was Rs. 1,80,917. 

Public Works Department The total length of roads 
maintained by the department was 486 miles of which 415 
miles were either gravelled or metalled. The minor irrigation 
Department carried out several repairs caused by floods. New 
fresh water wells were sunk in different wells. Repairs were 
made in the Palace and hospital, etc. 

Salt In pursuance of a convention between the Govern, 
meat of Madras and the State in 1887, the manufacture of earth- 
salt in the State is prohibited in return for an annual contribu¬ 
tion of Rs. 38,000 paid to the State by the British Government. 

I he dalt required for consumption in the State is imported from 
the British factories on the east coast through private dealers. 

'I he price of sea-salt ranged from 14.51 to 18.42 Madras 
seer per rupee as in the previous fasli. Statistics of quantities 
of salt imported into the State for consumption during the fasli 
are not : vailable as the British Salt factories have stopped send¬ 
ing intimation of sales for Slate consumption and as large 
quantities of salt purchased for sale in British parts are also 
l.'ing sold in State markets. 

Excise *—The number of shops leased out in the year was 
3B» fh« lantais fell from Rs. 45132 to Rs. 43740. The 
number of toddy shops was 102 and the shop rentals Rs. 109635, 
One shop was licensed for foreign liquor, There were two 
opium shops and one ganja shop. 

Budget Actuals 1930- 31. 

Receipts. Expenditure, 

Ordinary . Ordinary . 

Rs. 

Op. Balance ... 2773421 Religion and Cha- 

Religion and Cha- rity 

rit y ... 15213 Palace 


Rs. 


155616 

186584 
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{Budget Actuals 1930- 31 Continued) 



Palace 

2187 

Western Palace 


Land Revenue ... 

929741 

Jagbir 

17842 

Natham Settlement. 

38000 

Land Revenue ... 

182977 

Stamps 

319769 

Survey, etc. 

9556 

Excise 

324420 

Salt 

7213 

Forest 

71111 

Stamps 

10642 

Registration 

34616 

Excise 

21633 

Interest 

125700 

Forest 

28767 

Law and Justice ... 

32685 

Registration 

26829 

Police and pounds. 

9428 

Gen. Administra¬ 


Education 

163+3 

tion 

85173 

Medical 

i 406 

Irrigation 

155201 

Scientific Depts, ... 

2439 

Civil Works 

389583 

Miscellaneous 

106495 

Military 

42391 

irrigation 

2392 

Total — 

2147953 

Civil Works 

183322 

Debt Heads 

384894 

Military 

317 

Closing Balance in¬ 


Total 

2247736 

cluding Debt 


Debt Heads ... 

384894 

Heads 

3207246 

Grand Total ... 

5406051 

Grand Total ... 

5406051 


RADHANPUR 

Gftxmddin Khan 1765- — 1813 BismiJiakhmi 3875 — 1895 

$lx.r Khan J8\ 3 — l8'25 Minority Administration 1895— 1^07 

Miu OrtifAdmi tiistra t ton 1825-1838 Shfcfkhan. 1895— 19Q9 
Jorawarkhan 1825—1875 H. H Nawab JaJauddin Khan 19 ?0 — 

The Ruler is a member of the illustrious Babi family 
and the descendant of the last Suba of Ahmedabad. 

Radhanpur is one of the States in the Palanpur Agency 
With an area of 1150 square miles adjoining Baroda and 
Ahmedabad on the east and on the south respectively. The 
country is fla* and open with three rivers. The principal pro¬ 
ducts are cotton, wheat, and other grains. The only manu¬ 
facture of importance is saltpetre. The chief exports are 
rapeseed, wheat, grain and cotton and the imports, rice, sugar, 
tobacco, cloth and ivory. Of the total population of 70,521, 
about 65 per cent, are Hindus. Mussulmans number less than 
10 , 000 . 
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revenuf) is over Rs. 10 lakhs. The tribute was retimff 
in 1822. Radhanpur the capita] is 34 miles distant 
from the nearest railway station Patan. 

Ruler :—The Ruler is H, H, Nawab lakruddin Khan 
BisrniUah Khan v;ho was born in April 1889 and ascended the 
Gadi in November 1910. 


RAJGARH 

The Rulers belong to the clan of Pannara, Rajputs. The 
State originated in the division of territory made by the two 
cousins Mohan Singh and Parasram—the former becoming the 
Ravvat of Rajgarh and the latter the Ruler of Natsingarh. 

In the J8th century the Rawal became tributary to the 
Maharaja Scindia. In 1818 the Raja of Rajgarh was Nawa! 
Singh who succeeded to the gadi by the assassination of his 
brother. He was succeeded in 1871 by Mod Singh who 
became a Mohammedan and received the title of Nawal from 
the British Government in 1872. In 1885, the hereditary title 
of Raja was conferred on the Chief in substitution of Rawat, 
Rajgarh is a mediatized State in Cenlral-India under the 
Bhopal Agency and is bounded on the nolth and south by 
Gwalior, on the east by Bhopal and on the west by Kiiilchipur. 
The total area is 962 square miles. The north is cut up by hills, 
but the south and east lie in the Malwa plateau. The chief 
rivers are Parbati and Newaj. The population is 134,391 of 
whom 89 per cent are Hindus, 6 per cent Mussulmans, 5 per 
cent Bhils. The most numerous castes are C ha mars Rajputs, 
Dang is. 25 per cent of the total area is under cultivation, the 
chief produce being wheat, jowarmaize, cotton, gram and poppy. 

The adminjfettajtive divisions are Biaora, Karanwas, Talen, 
Kotada, Kalipith, Newalganj and Sivagarh. There are 5 post 
offices in the State. Rajgarh the Capital town is 51 miles from 
the nearest railway station Shujalpur. The revenue is 
Rs 875000, derived from land, excise, customs. The lands 
alienated in Tagirs yield nearly half adakb. The State pays a 
tribute of Rs. 54,000 to Sindhia for Talen and Rs. 600 to the 
Rana of Jhalawar for Katipub. it receives tanka from Sindhia 
Rs. 2,335. There are 2 hospitals and about a dozen schools. 

I he Dewan is Khan Saheb Syed Shaukat Ali, 

Ruler :—H. H. Rajrh Rawat Sir Berindra Singh, K.C.I.E., 
who was born in January 1392, and succeeded to the gadi in 
January 1916, 
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RAJKOT 

The founder of this State was Jadeja Vibhaji, a cadet of the 
Nawanagar House, Rajkot State is in Kathiawar in the 
Jurisdiction of the Western India States Agency. The State 
pays to the British Government Rs. 18991 annually as Gaekwar 
peshakashi jfixed in perpetuity and Rs. 2330 every year to the 
Junag idh State as Jortalbi also fixed in perpetuity. The area 
of the State is 282 square miles and the number of villages 60. 
The population is 75306. 

Administrative System;— The administration continues to 
be carried on the Secretariat system. All the departments of 
the State are distributed among the 5 Karbharis viz the 
Chief Karbhari, the Revenue Karbbari, and the General Kar- 
bhaii, Judical Secretary and Palace Secretary. The Chief 
Karbbari has the particular care of the departments entrusted to 
him and a general supervision of the departments under the other 
two Karbharis in matters beyond the powers delegated to them. 

The Chief Karbhari is Rao Saheb C. M. Shroff. 

Ruler :—In April 1931 the Thakore Sahib Shri Dhar. 
mendrasirighi wa*’ invested with full ruling powers of the 
State, 


Review of Progress in 1931. 

Legislation •—The Praja Pratinidbi Sabba held four 
sessions during the year under the presidentship of Mr. Kalidas 
M. Parekh. 

The Bhayati Sabha which was started by the late Thakore 
Saheb, had to be closed from November 1931 on the application 
of the Bhayats who preferred to have their internal disagree¬ 
ments decided by the Sar Nyayadhish working as the Bhayati 
Court Judge as before Thakore Saheb. 

Finances; —The State continues to work in a financially 
sound condition. It had an invested capital of Re. 35,72,657; 
Rs. 3,l0 f 333 in the J. R. Railways, Rs. 6,50,169 in the Electric 
Installation, Rs, 4,55,586 in Rajkot Beti Tramway service, 
Rs. 11,08,285 in the Cotton Mills, Rs. 1,53,832 in loans and 
mortgages, Rs. 3743 in D. K. P. Motor service and Rs. 12,089 
in Chowdry Pharmaceutical works. It had a cash balance of 
Rs. 48,083 in the State Treasury, Rs. 32,7520 in Banks and a 
share capital of 5,02,813* Against all these assets lluid and 
invested, Rs. 35,72,657, stood to the credit of the State Bank on 
the same date. 
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from rUl sources for the ytj 
the expenditure which amounted 



The total of revenues 
Rs 11,74,636 as against 
Rs. 11,32,196. 

Education ; The State had under its control 75 instita 
nons comprising 1 High School, 5 Middle Schools for Boys, 
1 Middle School for girls 43 Vernacular Boy’s schools, .7 verna¬ 
cular girl’s schools, 9 Kindergarten schools, 7 night schools and 
3 Special classes, the Drawing Class, the Commerce class and 
the Male Training Class early in 1931. The year under report 
showed a decrease of 6 vernacular village schools, and 6 night 
schools for want of attendance. The numerical strength of the 
various schools stood at 6896. Of thin number 1502 boys 
and 81 girls learnt English and 3735 boys and 1578 girls 
learnt the vernacular. The percentage of pupils to population of 
school going age was 7*53 and the percentage of * pupils to 
the total of population was 11*3. 

The State spent Rs. 1,22,887 on education. 

The State is well known to be a pioneer of compulsory 
physical education for boys and even for grown up girls. 

The benefits of the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides move¬ 
ments have been extended to the village schools. 

Medical :—There are five dispensaries in Rajkot State one 
in Rajkot proper, and one each in Sardhar, Kuvadava and 
Chibhda and one for the Rajkot Mahal. The dispensaries at 
Rapalu and Halenda were closed and one opened at Karanpui i. 
This arrangement holds good for five months viz. April to 
August. For the other seven months, when the general coudi. 
tions of health are not quite good, five temporary medical men, 

2 Allopathic Doctors and 3 Ayurvedic physicians are engaged 
and all th$ districts are divided into II circles which are placed 
under the c l ilge of 11 medical men whose duty is to visit every 
village in their circle at least otice every week. All medical 
relief is entirely free. There is a Lady Doctor to attend to 
maternity work and to look after child welfare in Rajkot and to 
train up native midwives or 1 Dftis * in a*sisiing at accouchment. 
The amount spent on the medical department was Rs. 24568. 

The asylum called the Rani Kuhverba Anatha Ashram 
for orphans and invalids remained under the medical supervision 
of the Chief Medical Officer, A foundling home is annexed to 
this asylum. The expenses of the asylum came to Rs. 3752, 

The State has been a pioneer in raising the age of marriage 
to 15 years in the case of girls and 19 years in the case of boys. 




kAjKOT—RAJPIPLA 

!!!>^2/iculture :—Insufficient rainfall, and lotv market pi _ 
als reduced the land revenue which was Rs. 2,83,323. 
To take the full value out of land, the State has enlisted the ser¬ 
vices of 5 Agricultural Graduates and a Research Chemist. To 
increase the existing supply of water, it calls in the services of 
experienced water diviners. The Agricultural Adviser carries 
on experiments on a farm attached to the paddock and covering 
an area of about 24 acres and the four other graduates who are 
posted as Agricultural Inspectors in Rajkot Proper and the 
three Mahals do propaganda work. The study of the effects of 
the various crops are being subjected to careful montnly 
analysis. 

Industries and Commerce : —The year under review can 
be said to be one unfavourable to Industries and Commerce, 
The Customs receipts show a decline from Ks. 1,42,303 to 
Rs. 1,12,420 and this is largely due to the fall in the prices of 
commodities. Dealers iu cotton, wool and cereals which are 
the main products of the land have suffered considerable losses. 
The State Cotton Mills continued to work as before and yielded 
a return of Rs, 69,500 as against R$. 60,000 of the last year. 
The Power House; the Tramway and other commercial con- 
cerns did fairly well. 

Municipalities :—There are four Municipalities in the 
State at Rajkot, Sadhar, Kuvadva and Chibda. All of these 
except Chibda are constituted on an elective basis. 


RAJPIPLA. 

The Rulers of the State are Gohel Rajputs, descended from 
the family ruling at Perim in the 13th century. I he title of he 
Ruler was raised trom Raja to Maharaja m 1921, ihe original 
fouuder of the State is said to have been the Parrnar Kaja of 
Ujjain. The Rulers of the State were driven into the hills by 
the Muhamadan rulers of Gujarat. In the time of the Moghuls 
the Rajas paid occasional tribute and supplied contingents to the 
Emperor. After the Moghuls, the Gaekwar overran the country. 
The British intervened in 1820. 

Rajpipia in the Rewa Kantha Agency is bounded on the 
north by the Narbada river and the Mehwasi estates of Rewa 
Kantha, on the east by Kbandesh district, on the south by 
Baroda and Surat Districts, on the west by Broach, a he 
Sat pur a range runs through the State under the name Rajpipia 
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and forms the watershed bet weed the Narbada and^J^t 
The former skirts round the norm and west of the 
and the river Karyan divides the State into two equal 
portions. Except in the rich western lands, the whole State, is 
covered with trees, the chief being teak, blackwood and kkair • 
Of the total area of 15X7 square miles, 33 per cent is cultivable. 
Cotton is the most important crop, while others are jo war, bajra, 
rice, tur castor-oil, rnilet and gram. Among the hills and forests, 
Bhils are the chief husbandmen. The hills crops are sown in 
scattered forest clearings. 1'eak forests abound in the south. 
Carnelian mines are worked at the foot of a hill near Ratanpur. 
Soft stones are exported aucl are used locally for grindstones and 
mortars. Cotton ginning factories have lataly sprung up and 
are spreading. 

Rajpipia, the capital is 41 miles by rail from Ankleswar 
which is on the B. B, and C l. main line from Bombay to Delhi. 

The population of the State is 206083 of whom ovet 75 
per cent are Hindus, Bhils number nearly 20,000 and the rest 
are Mussulmans. 

The revenue of the State is Rs. 2432000. The forms of 
assessment levied are the hoe or the billhook cess, a ploughtax 
levied on each plough and bighotis or acre r ues. Other sources 
of income are land revenue, excise and forests. 

The State contains one High School and nearly u hundred 
other schools. There is a hospital and also several dispensaries. 
Rajpipia town has a municipality under State management. 

The army consists of Infantry 153, and Cavalry 2.5. 

Ruler .--The present Ruler is Cap. H. H Maharana 
Vijaya Singhi Chhatar Singhi K. C S. i., who was born 
January 1890 ,and succeeded to ttie gadi in September 1915, 

In QfetoBpr 1931 the Maharaja announced the coming 
formation of a Legislative Assembly for Rajpipia. li was to 
be composed of 33 members with the Dewan as Ex-Officio 
President. Of these 14 were to be elected by the people and 
public bodies, the rest were to be nominated not less than 8 to 
be non.officials. 


Sir 

in 


Yusuf Ali Khan 
Muhammad Kalb Ali Khan 
18c 4— It 87 

Mushuk Ali Khan 1887-1889 


rampur 

H. H. Nnwab Sir Hamid Alt Khan 
1889-1930 

H. H. Nawab &s»xa AH Khan 1930— 





RAMPUR 



e State of Rampur is the sole surviving raptesen 
hat was once termed the Rohilla Power. The reigning 
ly are Syeds and come from the famous Sadat of Bare ha in 
the Muzaffarnagar district, G, P. 

Rampur lies in Rohilkand and is bounded on the north by 
the Naim Tal uistricr, on the east by Bareilly, on the south by 
Bddaun, and on the west ( by Moradabad. r rhe whole State is 
level fe ttile country and is crossed by many small streams, the 
chief of which are the Kosi, the Nahai and the Ramganga. The 
area is 892 square miles. The State is in political relations 
with the U. P. Government, 

The population is 4,65,225 of whom Hindus form 55 per 
cent and Mussulmans 45 per cent. Hindustani is the prevailing 
language, The chief crops raised by the people are maize, 
wheat, rice and sugarcane. The most important industry is the 
weaving of cotton cloth including the famous damask called 
kites* Ornamental pottery, swordbladea and other articles of 
steel are also made. 


The main line of the East Indian Railway, Moghai Serai — 
Saharanpur line passes through the state touching Rampur City. 

The administrative divisions are 5 tahsils, viz Iiuzur or 
headquarters, Shahabad, Milak, Bdaspur, and buar. E ch 
tahsil is in charge of a tahsildar, who is both a revenue and a 
judicial officer. Criminal cases and appeals are heard by the 
Chief Magistrate and the Sessions Judge. All cases, whethet 
civil, criminal, or revenue are further appealable to the High 
Court and finally to the Navvab. 

Education has made great progress in recei t years. There 
are 110 Schools. The Arabic College at Rampur is famous and 
attracts students from all parts of the country. Technical 
education is provided for. There a»e 15 hospitals and several 
dispensaries. 

The revenue of the State is nearly Rs. 65 lakhs the chief 
items being land revenue, cesses, irrigation. 

The State has a large army composed of two Infantries 
1243, Lancers 331, Gurkhas 153, Artillery 205, Palace Guards 
625, Band 40, Bicycle Savars 20. 

Ruler: — The preseut Ruler is H. H. Navvab Saiyad 
Muhammad Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid Jung, who was 
born in 1906 and ascended the gadi in 1930. 


61 
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RATLAM 

The Raja of Ratiam, who is descended from a younger bran- 
eh of thft Jodhpur family, was considered the principal Rajput 
leader in Western Malvva. In 1819 Raja Partab Singh and Dau- 
lat Rao Scindia concluded a treaty bv which the former agreed 
to pay a tribute of Rs. 84000. Et is now paid to the British 
Government under the treaty of i860. In 1921 the Ruler of 
Rat lain was given the title of Maharaja. 

Rat lam, is a mediatized State in the Malvva Agency of 
Central India whose territories are mixed up with those of 
Sudan*. It has an area of 693 square miles of which part has 
been alienated in Jagirs and other grants. Only 44 per cent is 
held by the State. Besides this 60 villages with an approximate 
area of 228 square miles nre held by the Rao of Kushaigarh in 
Rajputana for which a tanka o f Rs. 600 is paid to the Ratiam 
Dai bar. The soil is mainly of the black cotton variety and 
bears good crops. Wheat, jowar, maize, gram, cotton and 
poppy are the chief products. 

The population of the State is 107,321 of \yhom the Hindus 
form 62 per cent, Animists, chiefly Bhils 16 per cent Mussul¬ 
mans 12 per cent. The principal language is Malwi (or Kangri,j 

l he total revenue is about Rs. 9£ lakhs the chief item in 
which is land revenue. The other sources are excise and cus¬ 
toms. Feudatory Tbakurs pay a tribute of Rs. 34,000 and the 
British Government Rs. 1000, as compensation for the abolition 
of transit duties on Salt. 

Ratiam, the capital town is an important railway junction. 
I here is a High School and a few primary schools. \ hospital 
and a few diq etisaries afford medical relief. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 46,000 to the British 
Government. 


The administrative divisions are the two tahsils Ratiam and 
Bijna, each under a tahstldar* The State is administered by the 
Ruler with the help of a Bewan. 

Council '—Howe Member Khan Bahadur D. F. Vakil ; 
Revenue Member, Maharaj Nahar Singh of Amleta. 

Rule* :—The Ruler is Col. H. H, Maharajah S»r Sajjan 
Singh, k.c.s.l, k.c.V.o. who was born in January 1880 and 
succeeded to the gadi in January 1893. 





>rSTngh 1609—1833 
Vi swanu th Singh 1833—1854 
K»ghurttj Singh 1854—1880 


REWA 


HEWA 



Maharaja Vcnkatranian Singh 1880— 


Minority Administration 1880—1895 


<19)8 

Urgency: H H. Maharajah of Rut* 
lam 1919 — 1922 
H H. Maharajah Gulab Singh 1918 


The Rulers of Revva. are Baghel (Vaghela) Rajputs, au 
offshoot of the Solanki family which ruled at Anhilwura Pa tan 
(now Patau) Gujrat, from the 10th to the 13th century. A 
member of the family migrated to Northern India and its’des- 
cendams gradually acquired the tract now knows as Baghelk- 
hand, lu early days Baudhogarh was the capital, but after i 597 # 
Kewu rose to the position of cmef town. 1 'he Rewa Ruler is 
the he id of the Bag he las, who form a sub-division of the Solan kis. 

For valuable services rendered during the Mutiny ot 1857 
the British Government restored the districts of Amarkantak 
and Soragpur which had been seized by the Marathas. 

Rewa is the largest State in the Central India Agency in 
area, though Indore and Bhopal have larger revenue. The extent 
of Revva is 13000 squares miles arid includes 4 tow us and 600 
villages. The State falls into two natural divisions which are 
separated by the Kaimpur range, an arm of the Vindhyas, To 
the north of the mountains is an elevated plain nearly 4000 sq. 
miles in which the chief town Rew* stands. To the south lies 
the hilly tract traversed by a series of parallel ridges enclosing 
deep valleys, the whole region being covered with dense forests. 
The two rivers of the State are the Tons, with its tributaries the 
Beehar and the Bicbhia and the Son, with its tributary, the 
Mahanadi. The total revenue is Rs. 60 lakhs. 

Rewa, the Capital town, is 31 miles from Satna Railway 
Station, 

Population: —The population is 1587,445, the density being 
107.8 to the square mile for the whole State including the hilly 
tract. Hindus form 76 p. c.* Animists 21 p, c, and Mussulmans 
2 p. c. The inhabitants of the mountain ranges are chiefly the 
aboriginal tribes, Kols, Baigas and Goods. The prevailing 
language is a Hindi dialect called Bagheikandi, 

Ruler:— 1 he Ruler is H. H Maharaja bir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur g.c,i,k 0 k.c.s.i., who was born in March 1903 and 
succeeded to the gadi on the death of his father on 30th October 
1918. He was invested with full ruling powers by Lord 
Reading on 31st October 1922 , 
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iinisTration : —Dewan Bahadur Pandit janki It 
io the* Ddrb ir, Pandit 6. N- Chaturved i is Judicial 
secretary to the Maharaja, 

Mines and Industries •— The chief minerals and rocks of 
t cononnc importance so far known to exist in Rewa Slate are 
coal, corundum, limestone, iron ores, copper ore, lead ore, yellow 
ochre, felspar, fireclay and bauxite, 

Progress in 192^~’30. 

Municipality : .._Rew&, Umaria, and Sutna have Munici¬ 
palities, They are official bodies, the Chairman in each being 
an official, members being nominated with a majority of officials. 
Their primary function is to look after the cleanliness and the 
lighting of the towns. They have no power of taxation, or 
octroi* but they collect a conservancy cess, and a tax on pro¬ 
perty which may not exceed Rs, 2 per month per house. The 
Du: bat* gives liberal grants 

Military :—The total strength of the Regular Forces was 
1746, consisting of Infantry, Cavalry, and AruJleiy, '1 he 
Irregulars consist of Sardars, Jagirdars and their retainers, who 
hold land in lieu of pay, hut are in many cases also paid. 

Fcrests ;—Rewa is rich in forests, Bamboo and sticklac 
ace likely to be exploited soon. The other trees are Sarav> sal* 
sagwau, Safytendu , Khair etc. These are excellent timber 
trees. The forest area of the State occupies 4600 square miles. 
The department is to ne completely reorganised. State candi* 
dates have been sent to Dehra Dun and Coimbatore for training. 
The income from forests is about Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Alienations : — Nearly three.fourths of the State are held 
by Muafts, Pawais and llaqas, These areas are in a very back, 
ward condiuoa and their owners are involved in debts. Various 
attempts iA vo%een made to frame rules for the management of 
the estates and much more is required to be done. A large num¬ 
ber of estates are under the Court of Wards, 

Education :—There are two High Schools at Rewa and 
Sutna teaching up to the Allahabad Matriculation and one Anglo 
Vernacular Middle School at Urnaria. On the whole there are 
158 Schoolshaving 8884 pupils, 6 schools for girls are main¬ 
tained. Scholarships are given for higher education outside the 
Siatr. Great attention is being paid to physical development of 
school children. Medical inspection is carried on in schools. 

Medical ;—The number of medical institutions was 23. Of 
these 8 are Hospitals, one being a Zenana Hospital at Rewa. 
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If par contributes Rs. 1200 annually to the King Edwr 
School at Indore A contribution of Rs 2QO0 has been 
made for training of nurses and mid wives. 5 Medical pupils 
from the State are under training at Indore and one at 
Lucknow. 

Public Works In 1929 and 1930 several lakhs were 
spent in the construction of new roads and bridges especially in 
the Southern and Eastern'parts of the State. 

The Roads were (1) to link up South Rewa with North 
(2) To connect Beobari with Shahdol, (3) Brandi roads Lonu 
(2) to East Rewa and Urnaria, (4) Extension of Shikaiganj- 
Bahanur Road to Hinanti and construction of 2 ghats. 

Railways :-.-The Jubbulporei Allahabad section of the E I. 
Railway and the Bilaspur-Katni branch of the B. N. Railway 
pass through the Slate. 

Efforts were made to induce the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway to open up two branches through the State—KatnU 
'bngrauli Branch and Satna—Mauganj Branch. Traffic Survey 
has been made. 

Agriculture: —The Darbar have carried out the Survey 
and settlement of the whole State on a Ryotwari system. The 
cost has beeu heavy Rs 30 lacs of rupees. Every cultivator cow 
knows his possession, what the rent is and his tenancy is assured, 
so long as he pays the revenue demand. That has been a grea£ 
boon to the tenantry/ Regular Survey has made settlement 
internal and of external boundary disputes easy. 

There is a large number of villages where there is great 
scarcity of water. Darbar have issued orders that wells should 
be provided for such villages either by grant in aid or payment 
of total cost. 

Many Bandhs have been built Reclamation of waste land 
js being made. Cooperative Credit Societies have been started on 
a small scale 

Trade and Customs: —The chief imports were cloth, yarn 
wheat, salt, sugar, gur, cocoanut, areca nut, kerosine oil, etc. 
The exports were ghee, oilseeds, mahua, myrabolam and oilier 
minor forest produce. The embargo on the export of many of 
these articles was removed. Besides the import duty on goods 
coming from outside territory, a duty is levied on the internal 
movement of all goods of local produce for purposes of trade. 
The receipts include income from Bayai cess, royalty on stone, 
ferry tax and grazing fees. 
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Excise ;—The Madras system and the outstill 
^ Will. The duty on country spirit, opium and hemp drugs 
lave lately been raised. The cultivatton of poppy has been 
prohibited since 1919. 

Post Offices ; There are 63 Post offices in the State. 

Justice: The Darbar overhauled the Judicial System of the 
S'ate. His Highness assisted by a Judicial Secretary is the 
highest court of appeal and revision in the State. Besides the 
Judical Committee, Sessions and District Judges and Magis¬ 
trates, there are Panchayat courts which are indigenous to the 
Rewa State and have existed for a longtime. Formerly they 
were private Panchayats ami their procedure has been regularis¬ 
ed and their powers defined. 


SACHIN 

The Nawabs of Sachin though originally Moors, are now 
styled Sidi Mahomedans, When their ancestors came to India is 
not known hut in the 15th Century they were well known under 
the name of Sidis of Dantia.Rajpuii and Janjira in the konkan, 
first at Bijapur and afterwards as Mughal, admirals. Their 
fleet guarded commerce and carried pilgrms to Mecca. In 1660 
on receiving a yearly grant of Rs. 300,000 from the Surat 
revenues they became Aurangzeb’s admirals. In the 18th 
Century they became pirates and plundered all but English 
ships. They were at war with the Mahrattas who took all their 
lands except the island fort. From 1762 to 1791 there were trou¬ 
bles with regard to succession and the Mahrattas as well as the 
English had to interfere, Babu Miyan had to make over his 
claims over Janjira to the Peshvva nnd in return he was given a 
tract of Und < near Surat yielding Rs. 75,000 a year. Babu 
Miyan cbo9e Sachin as his headquarters. Shortly alter, on paying 
the Emperor Shah A lam II a Nazarana, the title of Nawab was 
conferred on him, 

Sachin State lies in Surat district of the Bombay Presidency, 
though its villages are scattered about. There are 21 villages 
and the total area is 49 square miles, about three.fourths of 
which is cultivable. The usual cereals are grown as well as 
cotton and sugarcane. Sachin, the capital, is on the main line 
oi the B. B. & C. I. Railway from Bombay to Delhi. The 
population is 60000 and the revenue over Rs. 4 lakhs. The 
army consists of Cavalry 18 and Infantry 80. 
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/jor H H Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut 
zud Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur died in November 
. .. ~nd was succeeded by his eldest son Nawab Mohomed 
Hyder Khan who was born in September 1909. 


SaJLaNa 

Sailana pays an annual tribute of Rs. 42,000 to the Govern, 
ment of India under the same conditions as Ratlam, of which 
State it originally formed a part. On the death of Kesri Singh 
Rajah of Ratlam in 1709, his eldest son Man Singh succeeded 
to the lands foiming the present State of Ratlam, and bis 
second son Jai Singh succeeded to Sailana, which he made into 
an independent State in 1730. The tribute is paid to the 
British Government under the treaty with the Maharaja Scindia 
in 1860 having been assigned in 1844 in part payment cf the 
Gwalior Contingent. 

Sailana State is one of the mediatized States of Central 
India with an area of 279 square miles. Its scattered territories 
are mixed up with those of Ratlam. The river Mahi flows 
thtough the western portion of the State. Sailana is the Capital 
town and lies 10 miles by road from Namli Station on the 
Ajmere.Ratlam line railway. There are besides 96 villages. 
The BarodtwNagda section of the B. B. and C, I. Railway passes 
through the State. ' 

The population is 33223 of whom the Hindus form 67 per 
cent. The rest are Bhils and Mussulmans. 

Poppy is a valuable product in the State, while the other 
crops are the same as in Malwa. 

The revenue of the State is Rs. 3 lakhs chiefly derived from 
land revenue, customs, and tribute from feudatory thakurs, the 
last of which brings Rs. 21,000. 

There are four administrative divisions viz., the Capital and 
its environs, Bhilpank, Bangrod, and Raoti. 

The Dewatt is R*i Bahadur Pandit Raj Kishen Kaul, 

Ruler : — The Ruler is H. H Raja Dileep Singh who was 
born in March 1893 and succeeded^ the gadr in July 1919, 


SaMTHAR 

In about 1735 Raja Indrajit Singh of Datia granted titular 
honours to None Shahs son, Madan Singh Gujar, who was at 
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te time made Kiladar of Samthar fort—a jagir 
being later on granted to his son Devi Singh. The 
present State developed from this jagir. Samthar is the only 
Gujar State in Bundclkhand, 

Samthar is a treaty State in Central India with an area of 
.bout 180 square miles lying between the jalaun and Jhansi 
districts of the United Provinces, The territory is a level plain 
through which run the two rivers Pahuj and Betwa. The 
population is 33,307 of whom 93 per cent., are Hindus and the 
rest Mussulmans The Chamars are the largest single caste, the 
others being Brahmins, Lodhis, Kachhis, Gujars etc, Bundel- 
khandi is the prevailing language. 42 p. c. of the area is under 
cultivation the principal ctops being jo war, wheat, gram and 
cotton, Samthar the capital town is 8 miles from Moth station 
on the G, I. P. Railway between Jhansi and Lucknow. The 
administrative divisions are Shamsergarh, Arnargarh, Maha 
rajganj, and Lohargarh, each under a tahsildar. No part of 
the State is alienated. The total revenue is Rs. 3^ lakhs derived 
chiefly from land. 

By a convention made with the British Government in 1879, 
the State receives Rs. 1,450 cornpensadonTor dues formerly 
levied. Land was ceded by the State for Betwa canal in 1882 
and for a railway in 1884. 

There are two post offices at Amra and Samthar. 

The Dexvxn ' s Kunwar Sujan Singh. 

Ruler :_The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir B»r Singh Deo 

Bahadur k.c.i.b. who was born in Augnst 1864 and succeeded 
to the gadi in June 1896. 


SANGLI 

The Sangli State ranks first among the Patwardhan Chiefs. 
The Ruling family claims descent from Haribhat, the common 
ancestor of all the Patwardhan Chiefs. 

Sangli State lies in the Kolhapur Agency and consists of six 
separate divisions ; a group of villages near the valley of the 
Krishna ; a second between «Kolhapur and Jamkhandi States ; a 
third in Sholapur district; a fourth in Dharwar district: a fifth 
near Belgaum town ; a sixth in Belgaum district. The total area 
is 1136 square miles of which about 93 square miles are forest. 
There are 244 villages, The prevailing soil is black. Irrigation 
is carried on from rivers, wells, and tanks. The chief crops are 
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, iice, wheat, gram and cotton and the manufactured 
i cloth woollen carpets, plain glass bangles, copper and 
)rass pots, ornaments and other articles of gold and silver. The! 
population is 2,58,512. The State owns a rail way, the capital* 
town being connected with Miraj on the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway between Bangalore and Poona. There are 
six municipalities. Education is well advanced owing to the 
existence of a college and over 200 schools. The capital town 
has a hospital and dispensaries are scattered throughout the 
State. 

A Department of trade and Industries has been formed. 
The State expended Rs. 1,39,217 on public works in 1930*31. 
Irwin Bridge was completed. A scheme for the drainage of 
Sangii town is under consideration. 

The Chief of Sangii does not now pay any contribution on 
account of military service, having ceded lands of the annua' 
value of over Rs. 1,35,000 lakhs in lieu thereof. 

The revenue in 193.1 was Rs. 1,948,368. 

The Ruler is assisted by a Dewan and a Council, 

Ruler :—The present Ruler is Lt. H. H. Sir Appa Saheh 
Pat war dan, k.c.v.'E, who was born on 14th February 1890 and 
succeeded to the gadi in June 1903. 


SANT 

The Ruling family of this State belongs to the Mahipavat 
branch of the Par mar Rajputs. Originally coming from Ujjain, 
they ruled at jhalod till driven into the hills by the Mussalmans. 
The present State was founded in 1.255. A. D. lt was succes¬ 
sively tributary to the Ahmedabad Kings and to the Moghuls, 
but increased its territory ou the decline of the latter power. A 
treaty was made with the government of India in 1819 to save 
the State from Scindia's exactions. In 1860 the tribute became 
payable to British Government. 

Sant State lies in the Rewa Kantha touching Dungarpnr 
and Ban a warn States of Rajputna in the north. To the north, 
the country is fairly flat and open, crossed by several streams 
on their way north to the Mahi ; to the south it is rugged and 
covered with long ciaggy lines of hills. The Mahi, the Panam, 
the Chibota, and the Suki flow through the State. 

The area of the State is 394 square miles containing one 
town, Rampur and 87 villages. 
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v Jaize is the staple ; and millet, pulse, gram, wheat ai l 
well favoured spots sugar.cane, are also grown. 

The population in 1921 was 70957 of whom the majority 
are Hindus, 

Rampur, the capital, is situated on the range of hills that 
crosses the State from north to south. 

The revenue is about Rs. 4,95,000. 

Ruler *—The Ruler is Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 
Pratapsinbji who was born in 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
August 1896. 


SAWANTWAD1 

Sawantwadi is one of the ancient Mahratta States in 
Western India. The ruling family traces its descent from Mang 
Sawant, a feudatory under the Mahomedau dynasty at Bijapur. 
About the year 1784 the title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on 
the chief by the Moghul Emperor of Delhi, and this tide was 
subsequently recognised by (he British Government. Owing to 
internal troubles the British Government administered the State 
with the consent of the ruler from 1835 till 1924. 

Area and Population :—The State of Sawantwadi com¬ 
prises an area of 905 square miles and is bounded on the north 
by the Malwan sub.division of the Ratnagiri District and is 
separated by the line of the Sahyadri hills on the north east 
from Kolhapur territory, and on the east and south-east, from 
the British District of Belgaurn. To the south lie the Dicholi 
and Pedna sub divisions of the Portuguese territory of Goa, and 
on the west and north.west the Ratnagiri sub-divisions of 
Vengurla and Malwan. It is about five miles long, and from 
ten to thirfyjiri]es broad and consists of one compact territory 
unbroken by the tracts of other States or districts. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes, the State is divided into three Pethas (Sub¬ 
divisions) of Wadi t Kudal, and Banda, each including several 
small divisions called Tarfs. 

Out of the total population of over 2 lakhs more than four- 
fifths are Hindus, about 2*3 per cent Mahomedans, 2 6 per cent 
Christians, and the rest Jains and other Hindus. 

Review of Progress 1930-31. 

Administration of Land : —The total area of the State is 
592085 acres. From this an area of 34,796 acres taken up 
for forest and 1,24,324 acres unculturable waste, has to be 
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/ed. The area of 52,87 1 a :res of the holding of Pd 
has also to be excluded asthe same has not yet been brought 
under survey settlement. Thus the total culturable area of the 
State is 380094acres. The total revised assessment is Rs, 294335. 

Justice The number of Criminal Courts is 9 and the 
number of Civil Courts 5, 

Agriculture: _Improved methods of cultivation were tried 

with success—the outurn of crops being 3 times that of the 
crops raised according to the old method. For demonstration 
purposes a pot of land at Mhadai Bhatlen was taken up by the 
Agricultural Department. 200 maunds of denatured salt were 
purchased by the agricuiturits, and also Manure, 1660 seers of 
‘ Kolamba’ variety of paddy were distributed free among the 
cultivators. 

Forest; —1,05,195 teak plants reared in nurseries were 
transplanted. Sandalwood has also been planted with success. 
The total receipts of the department were Rs, 50,887 and the 
expenditure Rs. 31,320. 

Trade : — The total value of goods imported into the State 
during the year was Rs. 19,14,526 and that of goods exported 
Rs. 5,28,405; 

Industries The number of Factories turning out wooden 
lacquered works and toys was 5 during the year. The total 
value of goods turned out from these factories was Rs. 17,020. 

Besides the above, there are seven other factories three of 
which, besides working saw.mills, have three nee hullers and 
three flour mills and two rotary oil mills. One of these has also 
a refrigerating plant for making ice. Two other factories work 
rice hullers in 4 villages adjoining the city. The spinning wheel 
was introduced in many schools. 

Roads*. —The total length „ of road including cart-tracks, 
foot-paths etc., maintained by the State Public Works Depart, 
ment is nearly 402miles out of which nearly 94 miles are metalled. 

Post and Telegraph Offices ;—The Post and Telegraph 
Offices within the State are all Imperial. The number of Post 
offices in the State was 35. There were 3 telegraph offices. 

Sayar Revenue : — During the year under report, the State 
received the sum of Rs. 13,443 from the British Government 
for Customs and Rs. 5,500 Salt compensation. Besides the 
above, the State realised from its subjects the sum of Rs. 1351 
on account of petty cesses such as Dhangar Mahal, Dukar-atti 
and other miscellaneous items. 
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ftKARi .••—The central distillery and separate shop sy 
filed in force in the State during the year. The total com 
iption of country liquor 60° U, P. during the year under 
report was 28079 gallons, the consumption per head per anuurn 
h about. 18 gallon. The total number of liquor shops during 
the year was 84 as againest 83 in the previous year. The 
.system in vogue is the same as in the neighbouring district of 
Ratnagiri, 

The revenue derived from Abkari during the year, includ- 
ing that from the sale of Ganja and Opium amounted to 
Rs, 1,09,603. 

Medical Relief : ~~The number of permanent medical 
institutions continued the same in the State viz 9. The work 
done by the Anti-Malaria Department was continued under two 
heads, Research and Executive General work. 

Education :—During the year under report, there were in 
all 164 Schools, State and aided. Two were High Schools, 
9 Secondary 7 Anglo.Vernacular and Middle Schools and 152 
primary schools Schools. The number of Girls Schools was 6. 
All the pupils of the depressed classes were educated free. The 
total number of pupils attending all the schools was 9423. 

The Dewan R. R. Sbirgaokar Esq. b.a., ll.b. 

Ruler —The Ruler is Cap. H. H. Raje Bahadur Shrimant 
Khem Savant Bbonsle a i ie $ Rapu Saheb, Sar Desai, who was 
born in August 1897 and succeeded to the gadi in June 1913. 


Receipts 
Land Revenue 
Sayar 
Abkari 
Forest 
Stamps 
Registration 
Judicial 
Interest 
State Press 
P. W, D. 
.Miscellaneous 
Medical 


Budget (Actuals) 1930*31, 


Rs. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

3,22,890 

Darbar 

88,088 

27,125 

1,09,603 

Faga 

General Adminis. 

30,823 

50,888 

tration 

39,378 

53,110 

Revenue Dept. 

59,689 

4,224 

Abkari 

10,975 

4,479 

Forest 

31,321 

46,702 

Stamps 

983 

1,149 

Registration 

1,729 

6,212 

Judicial 

35,513 

9,679 

Medical 

29,218 

72 

Police 

Pensions etc. 
Assignments 

75,102 

29,500 

50,100 
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SHAHPURA 


[Continued Budget Actuals 1930-31)' 
Education 
P. W. D. 
Printing 
Miscellaneous 
Refunds 


Total 


SHAHPURA 

This State was formed by the grant in jagir of the Pargana 
of Phulia from the Crown lands of Ajmer by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan in 1629 to Sujan Singh, a cadet of the ruling house of 
Udaipur (Mewar) Sisodia Rajput by caste. 

In 1768 a descendant of Sujan Singh was granted the 
pargana of Kacbhola in Mewar by the ruling Maharana consist, 
ing of 74 villages, A later descendant was granted the title of 
Rajadhiraja by another Maharana. In 1848 Rajadhiraj Jagat 
Singh received a sanad from the British Government* 

Shahpura Slate in Rajputana is surrounded on every side 
by Udaipur State except on the north where lies Ajmer, The 
Khari and the Mansi rivers run through the north of the State. 
The country is flat and open having 133 villages and towns with 
a total area of 405 square miles. In addition to holding Shahpura 
directly from the British Government, the Raja possesses the 
estate of Kacbhola in Udaipur with an area of 300 square miles, 
for which be pays tribute and does formal service as a 
great noble of the State. The four tehsils are Shahpura, 
Dhikola, Kotbian and Phulia, The population ;of Sb hpura 
is 54233 about 90 p.c, of whom are Hindus, 6 p.c. Mussul¬ 
mans «and 3 p. c. Jains. The chief castes are Brahmans, 
Gujars, Jats, and Mabajans, The principal crops are bajra, 
jowar, maize, til, cotton, wheat, bailey, cotton, gram, and 
poppy. Grass grows in the forests extensively and the surplus 
is stored. The manufactures are lacquered tables, shields, and 
toys, cotton cloth, dyeing and bangles from cocoanui shells. 
Cotton.presses have grown in recent years. Of the 132 villages, 
64 are Khalsa, 52 Jagir and 16 Muafi. The revenue is 
Ks. 5,24,000, the main items being land revenue, cotton press, 
customs, payments by Jagirdars, the last of which amounts to 
Rs. 8.500. 
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^ /Shahpura, the capital, lies 19 miles by road from 

or. the' Rajputana.Maiwa Railway, Over 5 percent 
oTthe total population are literate. A hospital is maintained at 
the capital. 

The revenue of Shahpura is Rs. 5210o0 and of Kachhola 
Rs. 47306. 

Ruler: —The Ruler is Raja TJmmed Singh who was born 
in March 1377 succeeded to the gadi in July 1932. 


SIKKIM 

In ancient times the country was inhabited by the Lepchas 
under the rule of Chiefs. The present ruling dynasty claims to 
be of Tibetan origin and connected with the ruling dynasty of 
China through its ancestor Guru Tashi. Guru Tashi settled 
and died at Chumbi, His third son t Mipon Rab, married a 
Tibetan lady and settled at Gangtok. He had four sons from 
whom the four chief families of Sikkim trace their descent. 
A descendant Pinchu Nam-gye. became the first Raja of Sikkim, 
in 1641. The Sikkim State suffered various encroachments 
from Bhutan, Nepal and Tibet. The Chu.nbi valley which 
originally belonged to Sikkim was annexed to Tibet after the 
war between Tibet cum China arid Nepal. The British came 
into contact with Sikkim dttnng the war with Nepal in 1814. 
At its conclusion the British restored to Sikkim the country 
which had been wrested from it by successive Gurkha inva¬ 
sions from 1780 Iu 1834 in return for help given by tbm 
British against the attack of Lepcha refugees in Nepal, the 
Ruler gave away the Darjeeling tract to the British Government 

In 184 ^ there was trouble with Sikkim about Darjeeling. 
An expedition was sent against Sikkim in 1850 resulting in the 
annexation of Sikkim Serai and a portion of the Sikkim hills to 
the Darjeeling District. There was another expedition in .1860. 
After the Treaty of 1361 the Maharaja agreed to remove the 
seat of his Government from Tibet to Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and east by Tibet: on the 
south east by Bhutan ; on the south by Darjeeling district and 
on the west by Nepal. The whole State lies at a considerable 
elevation in the Himalayas ranging from about 4000 feet to 
20,000 feet and has an atea of 2818 square miles. Productive 
sites have been cleared for cultivation up to 6000 feet. Numerous 
varieties of trees and plants grow on the hills, chief among them 
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cherry, laurels, chestnuts, maple, birch, bambo 
dtiodendron’ etc. Similarly animals abound in variety 
minerals found are copper, iron, and garnet. 

The most important crops are maize, wheat, barley, and 
rice. Fruit growing and cattle rearing are also common. 

The population is 109,651 composed of Hindus and Bud- 
dhists. Settlers from Nepal have in recent years come into the 
State in large numbers. 

Gangtok, the capital, is connected by good roads with 
Tibet on the one hand and with Darjeeling on the other. 
Besides this, there are muie tracks and iron bridges over the 
rivers Tista, the Hangit and others for which imperial funds 
have contributed. 

The Maharaja is assisted by a Council, I he Politic?! 
Officer stationed at Gangtok advises and assists the Maharajah 
and his Council. The revenue is Rs. 4,33,000. 

The Rl/lkr is H. H. Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal who 
was born in 1893 and ascended the gadi in 1914. 



S1RMUR (NAHAN) 

The Ruling family of Sirmur claims descent from the 
Jaisalmer house in Rajputana and has been in possession of the 
btate since 1095 A. D. The country was conquered by the 
Gurkhas, but on their expulsion by the British, the State was 
granted to Fateh Parkash, the eldest son of the Raja. 

Sirmur is one of the Punjab States lying in the outer 
Himalayas on the west bank of the Jumna and south ot Simla. 
It has an area of 1198 square miles and is entirely hilly, lhe 
Kiarda Dun which is a valley »n the south eastern part was 
colonized by a former Raja with cultivators from other districts 
and it is now one ©f the richest tracts in the State. There are 
973 villages. The principal products are wheat and gram in the 
spring ; and rice, maize, sugarcane, ginger and turmeric in tho 
autumn. The State forests are valuable where oak, hr, spruce, 
birch, yew, deodar and blue pine are to be found. Cattle thrive 
and are hardy. The population of the State is 148,568, mostly 
Hindus whose language is western Pahari. The revenue is 
nearly Rs. 6 lakhs, chiefly derived from land, forests and tea 
estates. Primary'education is imparted free. 

The highest Court in the State is known as Ijla$-i-khas. 
H, H. acts as its Senior judge and is assisted by a junior Judge,. 
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slices of death require the confirmation of the Pop/Al. 
¥ot the State, 'but as a personal mark of distinction the 


'present Ruler has been given unrestricted powers to pass 
sentences of death upon his .subjects. The army consists of 
368 men. 

The capital is Nabau which is connected by a good metalled 
road with Rarara on the North Western Railway. The State 
is divided into 4 tehsils, Nahan, Pachhad, Raiuka, and Paonra. 

The present Ruler is Lt.-Col, H. H, Maharajah Sir Amar 
Parkash Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C,I.E., who was born in 1888 
and succeeded to the gadi in 1911, 

The Chief Secretary is R. B. Sirdar Kahn Chand 


SIROHI 


Kao Udaibhan 1808—1816 
ShtfO Singh : Regent 1816—1846 
Sheo Singh-Rulcr 1847—1862 


Umed Singh 1862 — 1675 
Kesri Singh 1873—1920 
H. H. air Siurup Singh 1020 


The Ruling family are Deora Rajputs, a branch of the 
Chau ban clan and said to be descended from Prithviraj. The 
founder of the house was one Deoraj. The present capital, 
Sirohi, was built in 1425. About this time the Rana of Chitor is 
said to have taken reiuge at Mount Abu from the army of 
Kutbuddin of Gujarat, -and when that force retired he refused 
to leave having learnt how strong the place was. He w*s, 
however, driven out by a force under the Sirohi Prince's son, 
and no other Ruling Prince was allowed on the hill till 1836, 
when the prohibition was withdrawn. A treaty was concluded 
with the Rao of Sirohi in 1823 and in 1845 the Rao made over 
certain lands on Mt. Abu to the British Government under a 
permanent leabe. 

Sirohi State is situated in the south west of Rajputana. 
The country is much broken up by hills and rocky ranges with 
the Aravalli Hills forming a wall on the east. Mount Abu k *s 
in the State. There are schools and dispensaries in the larger 
towns and villages throughout the State. The western halt is 
comparatively open and level, and more popular and better 
cultivated than the other. The only river of importance is the 
western Banas, which within Sirohi limits does not flow 
perennially but becomes pools of water in the cold season. 
The soil is fertile specially in the eastern valley; and the 
principal crops are maize, bajra, mung, khulat, and ti! in th~ 
the autumn; and barley, wheat, gram and mustard in the 
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The irrigation is mainly from wells, 
square miles. 

The population is 216528, the majority of whom are 
Hindus. Marwari is the chief language spoken. The State is 
divided for revenue purposes into 5 tahsils and contains 410 
towns and villages. 

The B. B. & C. I, Ry. (Metre Gauge) runs through the 
entire length of the State. The normal revenue of the State is 
about Rs. 10 lakhs. On this mountain are the v\orld famous 
Jain temples of Dilwara, the interiors of which are of carved 
white marble of exquisite workmanship. 

Sirohi, the capital, is 19 miles northwest of Pindwara 
Station on the Ahmedab-id—Delhi Line. 

The Chief Minister is Brigadier A. R. Shuttle worth. 

Ruler :—The present. Ruler is H, H. Maharaja sir Sarup 
Uam Singh K. C S. I. who was born in 1888 and succeeded to 
the gadi in 1920. 


SITAMAU 

The Rajas cl Sitamau are Rathore Rajputs descended from 
Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur. This State was founded in 
1695 A. ].). by Keshodas, grandson of Raja Ratan SingU of 
Ratlam. Keshodas received sanads from the Emperor 
Aurang’zebf, conferring upon him the parganas of Tierode, 
Nahargarh and A lot. The pargana of Nahargarh and Alot, 
however, passed into the hands of Gwalior and Dewas respec¬ 
tively during the later part of the 18th century when the 
Marathas established their sway in this part of Malwa. 
Keshodas died in the year 1748 when he was succeeded by his 
son Gaj Singh. During the Mutiny of 1857, Raja Raj Singh 
remained faithful to the British Government and in recognition 
of his fidelity, he received a Khilat of Rs. 2,000. 

Sitamau is one of the mediatized States in Central India, 
lying between Indore and Jaora, Jhalawar and Gwalior. It is 
situated on the Malwa plateau. The Chambal is the only stream 
and is used as a source of irrigation. The soil which is the 
black variety yields crops of all ordinary grains and also poppy 
and cotton. Only 20 per cent of the total area of 201 square * 
miles is under cultivation. 

Sitamau is 18 miles from the Mandasor station of the 
Ajmere—Khandwa Railway. The population of the State is 28422 
63 
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Verity of whom are Hindus. The principal dialog ^ 
iu _^or Malwi. Of the total area of 201 square miles, 68^er 
certThas been alienated in jitgir grants. 

feudatory Tbakurs alone amount to over Rs. 30,000, the tic 
sources being land and customs. The State pays a tribute ot 
Rs. 27,000 to Gwalior State. In 1885, the State rehnquis e 
the right to levy transit duties of salt and received a compensation 
of Rs 2000 annually. The administrate divisions^re 
H hag or and Titroda, each under a lahsiklar. The State has a 
British Post Office ac Sitamau town, 

The Revenue is Rs, 2,59,000. ^ 

Rui.br is H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, K.C.I.E. 


SONPUR 

Sonpur was formerly a chiefship under Patna, but was 
constituted a Separate State by Raja Madhukar Sai ot bambal- 
pur in 1560. The family is Chauhan Rajput, being an off-hoot 
from the Ruling family of Sambalpur. Their lineage is traced 
to Madan Gopal, who obtained the State 300 years ago. He 
was the son ol the fourth Raja of Sambalpur 1 he succession 
has since continued regularly. The relations between the State 
and the British Government are governed by the Sanad of lo<>7 
which was revised in 1915. . 

Sonpur is a feudatory State in Orissa lying on both sides ot 
the Mahanadi south of Sambalpur District. 1 he soil is sandy 
and its fertility has been reduced by the erosion of rivers. Kice 
is the chief crop. Sal timber is obtained from the forests. 1 he 
land is irrigated from wells. The weaving of coarse cotton 
cloth and tascl silk are the only industries. Sonpur town is the 
headquarters and lies 54 miles south of ^'”U l *P ur ® t ‘ uic ? )'I 1 ? 
the B. N. Railway. The population is 237,945 practically all 
Oriyas, who speak that language. The revenue is over 
Rs. 3,50.000. The tribute paid to the British Government is 
Rs. 12,000- The area of the State is 906 square miles with 899 
villages. 

There is one High School and a few secondary and primary 

9 yhe Secretary is Babu Amarendra Nath Sircar, B.A.B.L, 
RULER Maharaja Sir Bir Mitrodya Singh Deo K.C.I.E. 
who was born in 187+ and succeeded to the gadi in 1902. 
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SUKET 



'The families of the Mandi and Suket Rajas are sprung 
from a common ancestor, Suket being the Senior branch. I he 
ancestor oi the Mandi Raja separated off early in the 13th 
century. In 1846 the Suket Raja Uagar Sen, turned against 
the Sikhs and joined with the Raja of Mandi in expelling the 
Khalsa Garrisons from the strongholds in the hills. In retain 
he was awarded the rights of a Ruler in liis territories by the 

British Government. , TT ... 

Suket is a Punjab State separated irom the Simla Hill 
States by the Sutlej which forms its southern boundary. J o its 
north lies Mandi State, The area of the State is 420 square 
miles and its population 58,408. The capital is Suodernagai. 
The revenue is nearly Rs. 2,34,000. The tribute paid to the 
British Government is Rs. 11,000. 

The present Ruler is H. H. Raja Lakshman Sen who was 
born in 1894 and ascended the Gadi in 1919. 

The Chief Secretary is Mr, B. R* Beotra, B.A. 


TEHR1-GARHWAL 


Council of Regency 1887—1890 

Kiriti hhuh 1887—1913 

H. K. Raj all Narendra Shuh 1913 


Sudarshan Shah 1815—1859 
tfhavvani Shah 1859—1872 
I ratap Shah 1872—1887 


The Ruling family are Panwar Kshatriya of Agnikula. 
The first ruler of the line was Raja Kanak Pal, who came from 
Gujarat in 638 A.D, 

Tehri-Garhwal is under the political superintendence of the 
United Provinces Government, it lies entirely in the Himalayas 
adjoining Garhwal District and on the north touches libef, 
The sources of the Ganges and the Jumna are to be found in 
the territory. The former rises in a glacier called the Gaumukh 
at a height of 13570 feet and at first bears the name of Bhagi. 
rath*. The Jadhganga rises in Tibet and joins the Bhagiratbi 
which later joins the Alaknanda at Devaprayag and forms the 
Ganges. West of the lofty peak of Banderpanch rises the 
Jumna, which flows south west and forms the southern boun- 
dary of the State* Jamnotri and Gangotii at the sources ot the 
two great rivers are important places of pilgrimage. 

The forests of Tehri are very valuable. An area of 141 
square miles which has been leased to the British Government 
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bhir'Mx d other timber. The other trees are deoda 
lid pine. 

area of the State is 4502 square miles and the number 
of villages 2456. 

Cultivation is practically confined to the terraces on hill 
sides arid to small alluvial areas in river beds. Rice, small 
millets and wheat are the staple food crops Potatoes and 
some tea are also grown and exportevL Blanket-weaving and 
tanning are the only manufactures. 

The population of the State number 349573, and is almost 
entirely Hindu. The language spoken is Central Pahari. Less 
than 3 p. c. are literate. 

Tne revenue amounts to over Rs. 18 lakhs, the chief 
sources being forests, land revenue and cesses, stamps, excise 
and presents. Tolls are levied on pilgrims carrying water from 
Gangotri. 

The capital of the State is Tehri, but in summer the Raja 
resides at Pratapnagar, 

There are a few hospitals schools and law courts. 

The Ruler is Cap. H. H. Raja Narendra Shah who 

was botn in August 1898 and succeeded to the gadi in April 1913. 


TONK 

Amir-Ud-pi\Uta (Fouuder) 1798—1834 Council of Regency 1867—1870 

Wiizir-Ud-lTuiht Bahadur 1834—1873 H. H. Nawab Sir Muhammad 

Muhammad All Khan Bahadur 1&64- 1867 Ibrahim Ali Khan 1867 

The Ruling Family are Afghans of the Salarzai tribe of 
Butier. Nawab Amir Khun or Amir ud-Daula Bahadur, the 
founder ot the Tonk State was born in 1786. Beginning life as 
a mercenary leade r of Pathans he rcse in 1798 to be commander 
or a large h iby and acquired in alliance with ]ftswant Kuo 
Hoik nr the district of Sironj in 1798 and Patgana of Tonk and 
Pirawa in 1806 and JNimbahera in 1809 and Chhabra in 1916, 
In the year 1817 Nawab Amir Khan Bahadur made a treaty 
with the East India Company according to which he disbanded 
practically the whole of his army and the East India Company 
made him a free gift of the Pargana Rampura (now called 
Aligarh) which he added to his other districts and consolidated 
the State with the help of a cash gift of Rs. 3,00,000 also made 
to him by the East India Company. Nawab Amir Khtn 
Bahadur built the new town of 'Tonk and a Fort outside the 
town and ruled for 17 years wisely and well. He died in 1834 
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...sVsucceeded by his son Nav/ab YVazir Muhammad K 
^ab Wizir-ud.Daula Bahadur, 

Tonk State lies partly in Rajputana and partly in Central 
India. Tonic, Aligarh, and Nimbahera Districts are located in 
the former ; and Chhabra^ Pirawa and Sironj are in the latter, 
the distances between them varying from 20 to 200 miles. The 
Districts differ in their characteristics. The principal rivers are 
the Banas, the Sind and the Parbati. The area ot the State is 
2,543 square miles. 

Ruler: _The Ruler is His Highness SaicLucl-DaulA 

WaziraiLMulk Nawab Hafiz Muhammad Saadat Ah Khan 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1930. 

State Council: —His Highness the Nawab, President. 
Major D de. M. S. Fraser, I.A. Vice President and Finance 
Member. E. T. D. Ferguson. Judicial Member. S*. Abdul 
Tawwab Khan. Home Member. K. B. Sheikh Rahim Baksh, 
O. B. E. Revenue Member , M, Hamid Husain, B.A. Secre¬ 
tary Councils . 

The number of the towns and villages with hamlets is 1378. 

The population is 3,17,366, of whom Hindus form 82 p.c. 
Mussalmans 15 p:c., and the remainder are Jains. 

The chief crops are jownr, wheat, gram, maize, til, cotton 
and poppy, these being cultivated in the different districts accor¬ 
ding to the uattire of the.soil. 

The manufactures are good cotton cloth, fed rugs, saddle 
cloths, plaited utensils. Guitars and pencases carved in wood and 
inlaid with ivory are turned out by the Central Indian Districts. 

I he Ajmer-Rat lam Railway line passes through a portion 
of Tonk territory. The other line constructed by the Datbar 
and sold toGwalior is the Bina-Baran line 22\ miles long. 

justice is administered through Nazims, Magistrates, and 
Civil Courts. Appeals lie to the Appellate Court from where 
further appeals are perferred to the State Council and to His 
Highness which constitutes the highest Court. 

About 30 per cent of the State is held under Jagir and 
similar tenures. In the Klialsa area, the system is ryotvvari. 
The majority of the Jagirdars are members of the Ruling 
Family 

The literate population is about 2. 3 p. c, There is one 
High School at Tonk city and one school for every District. 
There are many other schools in addition. Indigenous schools 
are numerous. 
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ie State possesses 2 Hospitals and 5 Dispensarie_ 

*r .* 1 ^ 53^00 revenue of the State is about Rs. 21, lakhs the chief 
Sources being hand revenue, customs, compensation under the Salt 
Agreement of X882, forests, and stamps. 


TRAVANCORE 


MartancU Vnrma 1729 — 1758 
Riurca Varma 1758—1798 
Bala Rama Varma Raja 1798-1810 
Rahi Gouri Lakshmi Bai 1810—1815 
Rtgettcy : Rani Gouri Parvati Bai 

[1815 —18^9 

Rama Varma 1! 1829-1847 


Maftan.ia Varnu Raja 1847 — 1860 
Rama Varma Maharaja HI I860—1880 
Rama Varma Maharaja 1880—1885 
Rama Varma Maharaja IV 1885 — 1924 
Rtgcncy : ti . H. Maharani Setu 
[Lakshmi Bai 1924—1981 
H H. Maharaja Rama Riga Varma 

1924— 


The Ruler of the State belongs to a Kshatriya family which 
claims to date from the abdication of Cheruman Pertimal, about 
whose life there is a cluster of conflicting legends. His rule is 
supposed to have followed a partial disruption of the ancient 
Cbera Kingdom, and at some period one of his vassals is sup, 
posed to have received the southern part of his possession 
eubracing what is now Travancore. The old, principal town of 
Tiruvankodu, which gave its name to the country is now but a 
small village. Passing on to the time of Tippu Sultan, the 
Travancore prince \va 9 the ally of the British during the wars 
with the house of Mysore and in 1795 entered into subsidary 
alliance with them, receiving a guarantee of protection. His 
successors contracted doses relationships with the Paramount 
Power in 1805. 

The family follows the ancient Marumakathayam or female 
law of inheritance. 

Travancore State forms the extreme south west corner of 
India. The Western Ghats in the extreme south form a 
continuous mountain chain from north to south walling in the 
State on its eastern boundary. Over one-half of the total area 
of the stote is covered by hills and forests. The State forests 
cover an area of slightly less than a third of the entire area and 
are well timbered with teak, blackwood, ebony, jack, anjili. etc 
The elephant, the leopard, the bison, the bear, the sambur and a 
variety of small game are plentiful in the forests. The primeval 
forests in the mountains, the undulating country traversed from 
east to west by numerous rivers and covered by dense coconut 
plantations and extensive paddy fields, a succession of lagoons 
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Wters connected by navigable canals along the enf 
/these represent some of the most noteworthiy features 
"State. The area is 7625 square miles. 

Population -.—The population of the S tate, is 5,095,973. 
Hindus numbers 3,134,888 v.'hile the denominations of Chris* 
tians, including the ancient Syrian Christians, represent more 
than one-fourth (1,604,475) Mahomedans number cabout one* 
fifteenth (354,274). * The average density of population is 522 
persons to *the square mile. Exclusive of forests and back- 
waters the area is 5,000 square miles which gives the density 
801 to the square mile. 

The Ruler -His Highness Sri Padmanabha Dana Vancht 
Pa la Kama Varma Maharaja of Travancore, was born on the 
7th November 1912 and ascended the Musnad on the 1st Sep- 
tember 1924 and was invested with full ruling powers in 
December 1931. 

Constitution 

Central: —The Government of the State is conducted in 
the name and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja. 
The Dewan is His Highness's Chief Minister, J'he several 
departments are constituted mostly on the British Indian model, 

Mr, T. Austin l.C S.. is the Dewan 

Legislative Council: —The work of legislation is entrust, 
ed to a Legislative Council brought into existence in 1888, 
the Ruler's right of direct legislation, independently of the 
Council, nevertheless remaining unimpaired. Regulation 13 of 
1097 (Malayaiam Era) remodelling the Council on a popular 
and representative basis was passed on the 2nd October 1921, 
Under the new constitution, the Council is composed of 50 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 28 are elected and 22 nominated, only 15 out < f 
the latter being officials. The Dewan is the president of the 
Council, but a Deputy President, who need not necessarily bean 
official, is also appointed to preside at the meetings of the 
Council in the absence of the President, The Council is invest¬ 
ed with powers of voting on the budget, moving resolutions and 
asking questions, including supplementary questions. 

Of the 28 elective seats, one is allotted to the municipal 
town of Trivandrum, 22 are distributed among the 30 taluks, 
including the areas comprised within the remaining 18 municipal 
towns, one goes to the planting community, one to the Jeumies, 
one to the proprietors of Edavakais and political pensioners, 
and the remaining two represent the interests of commerce and 
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try. All persons who are registered holders, inmj 
✓fits or kudiyans of land, the annual value of which 
than Rs. 5, those who are assessed in a municipality to land 
or building tax of not less than Rs. 3, and in the town of Trivan¬ 
drum of not less than Ke. 1, or professional tax of any amount ; 
those who are assessed to income-tax, all graduates of recognis¬ 
ed Uni versities who are not undergoing a course of instruction in 
a recognized institution, and all discharged, retired or pensioned 
officers of the Nayar Brigade, or His Majesty’s Army or Navy, 
residing in Travancpre, are eligible for the exercise of the fran¬ 
chise in the general constituencies, provided that they are not of 
unsound mind as judged by a competent court of law and aie 
not under twenty-one years of age. Women are placed on a 
footing of complete equality with men in the matter both of the 
franchise and membership. 

Popular Assembly ;~~To afford the people an opportunity 
of expressing direct to the Government their wants and wishes 
and of representing their views regarding administrative naea. 
sures adopted from time to time, His Highness the late Maha¬ 
raja was pleased to command that an Assembly under the desig¬ 
nation of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly should be constituted. 
Another object was to enable the Government to learn at first 
hand how their actions affected the people and to have the bene¬ 
fit of the suggestions of the latter regarding public measures. The 
Assembly meets once every year. The first session was held in 
October 1904, The members wers then nominated by Govern¬ 
ment from among the agricultural, trading, industrial and other 
classes. From the second year, the privilege of electing 
members to the Assembly was granted to the people The total 
number of members is 100 and the membership is only for a 
year-77 members are elected and 23 nominated. The 30 taluks 
into which the State is divided for * administrative purposes are 
each constituted into an electorate and qualifications prescribed 
for the electoral body. Every person who pays on his own 
account an annual land revenue of not less titan fifty rupees, 
or whose net annual income is not less than two thousand rupees, 
and every graduate of a recognised University of not less thrn 
ten years' standing and having his residence in the taluk, is given 
the privilege of election. Unlike the Legislative Council elections, 
Government servants are not entitled to vote. The taluks are 
each allowed to return one member to the Assembly, a few im¬ 
portant taluks being given an additional member each. The total 
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Jbl members allowed for all the taluks is 43. The elfcc 
^^ajpe conducted in November under the presidency of the 
Lahsildars —the chief administrative officers of the taluks, The 
municipal councils, the planters* associations, the mercantile and 
trading classes;, and the Jenmies (MalayaJi land-holders) are also 
allowed to depute 19, 4,7, members respectively to the Assembly. 
Provision is also made for the nomination, by Government, of 
23 members to represent any interest or community which may 
otherwise fail to be represented. Each member is allowed to 
bring forward two subjects at the Assembly. The Assembly 
meets ordinarily in February. 

Judicial System ;— The Judicial administration of the State 
rests with the High Court, except in the matter of offences com¬ 
mitted by European British subjects in regard to which there are 
special courts established by law. Subject to the exception, the 
High Court is the highest civil and criminal court in the land 
and the Judges of that Court have the power of adjudication over 
suits of the highest value and criminal cases of the most serious 
nature, although their decisions in some important civil and 
criminal cases are subject to confirmation by the Sovereign. The 
High Court has vo orginal jurisdiction. In appeals, however, 
questions of fact as well as of law are adjudicated upon. 

Below the High Court is the District and Sessions ourts 
which is the highest court of original jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters, it being called the District Court for civil 
matters and the Sessions Court for criminal matters. Belov 
these civil and sessions courts are the courts of the Munsiffs and 
the village Fanchayat Courts for the trial of civil cases and the 
courts of the Magistrates including Benches of Honorary Magis¬ 
trate:* for the trial of criminal cases The Munsiffs' Courts and 
the Village Fanchayat Courts have only original jurisdiction and 
generally speaking, the jurisdiction of the M unsift extends up to 
suits of the value of Rs. 2,500 and that of the Village Panchayat 
Coufts up to Rs. 50. Suits tried by the Village Panchayat Courts 
are of a small cause nature and the decisions therein are not sub¬ 
ject to appeal, though the District Courts have the power to 
revise them to some limited extent. The Munsiffs also try some 
classes of suits as small cause suits, the decisions in which are 
subject only to revesion by the High Court. The decisions of 
the Munsiff in other suits are subject to regular appeals which 
lie either to the High Court or to the District Court according 
as the value of the Suit is above Rs 1 000 or not. In regard to 
64 
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administration of criminal justice there are below i 
s Court, the Magistrates who are of three classes and some 
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of whom are honorary. The Chief Magistrate of a district is 
the District Magistrate who is a Magistrate of the first class and 
under him are other Magistrates of the first class and also [ 
Magistrates of the second class and the third class. The Magis. 
irates of the second class and the third class have only original 
jurisdiction, and the Magistrates of the first class including 
the District Magistrates have original as well as appellate 

jurisdiction. 

The criminal judiciary in the State in respect of offences 
committed by European British subjects consists of the Special 
Magistrates and a Special Appellate Judge who are appointed 
under certain Royal Proclamations bearing on the subject. 

J he Special Magistrates exercise original jurisdiction 

and the Special Appellate judge exercises appellate 
and re visionary power over them. But neither of 

them can award any punishment other than imprisonment 
extending up to three months or fine up to Rs* 1,001) or both. \ 
If in the opinion of the Special Magistrate taking cognizance of ( 
a case, the offence is one that cannot be tried by him or ade¬ 
quately punished by him, ho has to commit the offender to the 
High Court of Madras. 

Adjudges, Munsiffs and Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
State are University Graclnates and all except 10 Magistrates 
•** are graduates in law as well, 

The number of criminal courts was 64, 


Review of Progress I 950-3 I. 


Land Revenue: The total area uuder occupation at the 
end ot they< 4r 1930.31 was ,25,37.149 acres, of which 6,05,101 
acres were wet lands and the rest dry or garden lands. The 
total area undt r paddy cultivation was 6,58,522 acres and that 
under tea 78,034 acres. The area under rubber was about 
1//0.428 acres and that under cocoanut 5,49,667 acres. The 
area of unassigned Sirkar lands was 6,35,147 acres. 

In recent years, cultivation has been steadily extending 
lurther and fuither into the interior by the assignment of lands j 
for general forms of agriculture as well as for growing carda- 
moni 5 t coffee, tea and rubber. Lands are specially assigned to 
the depressed and other poorer classes as well as for War- 
Service men. Agricultural loans amounting to Rs. 2,87,774 
were granted during the year. The total extent of dry lands tit 
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fersion into wet lands within the area cornmandeckl 
fayar Irrigation system was 26,190 acresi 
^l'he total land revenue collected was Rs. 38,62,367. 

Partition of the tarwad property as :t result of recect social 
legislation affecting the Nayars, the Ezhavas and Nan jin ad 
Vellalas is resulting in the uneconomic fragmentation of holdings. 

Salt : -The salt consumed in the State is partly manufac¬ 
tured at the Government factories and partly imported from 
Bombay and Tinnevelly. The manufacture of salt in the far . 
tones is entrusted to licensees. In the case of the old factories, 
♦oOvernment are entitled to get free of any payment, 60 p^r cent 
of the salt manufactured. The remaining portion which is the 
share of the licensees is also taken over by the Government at 
ft fixed price. In the new factories, the licensees who have to 
deliver to Government a stipulated quantity every year, are paid 
a fixed price. 

There were 13 factories during the year and the quantity 
produced was 9,95,819 maunds. The quantity of foreign salt 
imported from Bombay and Tinnevelly was 2,25,933 maunds. 

Excise:—T he “ Independent Shop ” system replaced the 
old farming monopoly for the manufacture and sale of toddy 
and arrack in 1100, (M. E.) except in Devicolam taluk. 

The total number of arrack shops, both jaggery and toddy, 
excluding the shops in Devicolam taluk was 487 against 536 
during the previous year ie one shop to every 14*29 sq. miles 
and 10342 inhabitants, The consumption of arrack fell by 46410 
proof gallons to 76,863 proof gallons. The consumption per 
bead fell from 1*16 drams to 0*73 drams. 

The total number of toddy shops was 1145 or 63 less than 
in the previous year i.e„ one shop to every 4398 inhabitants 
and 6*07 sq. miles as against 4218 and 5'75 in the previous 
year. 


The quantity of foreign liquor was 30159 gallons or 5701 
gallons less than the quantity imported in the previous year. 

Opium and ganja were sold in 131 shops. Opium issued 
for sale fell to 3060 seers, while that of ganja fell from 6,2^7 
seers to 5,948 seers. 

The total receipts under Abkari including opium and ganja 
and tobacco amounted to Rs. 61,21,456 against Rs, 48,11,333 in 
the previous year. 

Tobacco -Excluding a third of the population as non- 
users of tobacco, the consumption per head was 3*49 lbs. An 
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ffuty is fevied on the article* The total collect!^ 

Jft/84 690. 

5L^>CusroMs The bulk of the import duty i.e, 63*5 p.c. was 
as usual realised from tobacco, both raw and manufactured, a 
eomtnodity outside the scope of the Interportal Trade Convert 
tiou I he produce of the cocoanul tree viz copra, cocoarmt. 
coir, cables, coir-fibre t cocoanut husk ptinnac and oil, yielded* 
3Ti9 p c, of the total export duty. The total import' duty was 
Rs. 6,15,076 and t he export duty Rs. 28,67 681. The net income 
trom customs fell to Rs. 34,07,165. 

Forests ;—The area of reserved forest is 2394 square 
nules. The policy of Government in recent years has been 
to refrain from further reservation of extensive areas. The 
*^royal ” trees are now teak, blackwood > ebony and sandalwood. 
Forest exploitation is regulated by working plans so as to bring 
all important forests under systematic management and to ensure 
scientific forest regeneration. The natural regeneration of 
valuable species was satisfactory during the year. 575 ».cres 
wore planted with teak and the Taungya system is followed. 
Other plantations were cashew nu<\ rubber, casuarina. tamarind 
camphor, sal. The quantity of timber extracted and* removed 
from the forests was 12,66,008 c feet/ 

\ T ext to timber, firewood and charcoal are among the items 
of forest produce. The Forest School trained 44 Guards. 

Agricui.turk :—The soil analysis carried out by the 
Department disclosed valuable results and measures are being 
taken to convert defect,ve soil into cultivable land. Extensive 
experiments in manures are being tried and propaganda con. 
ducted among the people about the results. Rice and cocoa nut, 
the staple nbduce of the State, tapioca, pepper, sugarcane, 
ginger, ch6Um f fodder grass have all been studied untvr 
different conditions. Sericulture, poultry fanning, cattle-breed, 
mg have all been conducted by the Department. The 
Agricultural section has been instrumental in introducing 
beekeeping in several homes. Light iron ploughs made by 
local smiths are becoming very popular. Demonstration in 
other modern implements ars being given. There are two 
Agricultural Schools, which had a strength of 48 boys. 

An extensive area from the uncultivated portion of the 
Pepper Form at Konni has beeu assigned at the rate of 10 acres 
to 21 young men who had finished their course of training in 
the Agricultural school, Ahvaye^ with a view to start an agricuL 
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^colony and demonstrate scientific farming, practice 
area has been brougnt under cultivation. Agricul¬ 
tural loans to the extent of Rs. 50Q each have been given. 

There are 14 Veterinary institutions. 

Fisheries r^The quantity of fish and fish products ex¬ 
ported from the State during the years was 2,40,500 cwts and 
the value realised Rs. 31,65,840. Trade in Trepang was 
opened with Japan* Modern methods of fish curing introduced 
iu 11 fish curing yards have led to better prices being realised. 
Shank fisheries were successful. There were 298 pupils in the 
4 Fisheries Schools. During the year, 42 Co-operative 
Societies and 14 Karayogams were doing active work among 
fishermen. 

Industries: The Department conducts a Research 

Laboratory, an experimental tannery, Technical Institute, 
School of Arts, a School of Commerce and 58 industrial schools. 
There were 159 factories at the end of the year. 61 factories in 
the Lkvicolam Division were engaged in the manufacture of 
black tea and one in the curing of cardamon. The remaining 
97 factories in the other divisions were engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of sodawsfter, brick*, tiles, coir yarn and matting, tea, 
rubber, paper, steel goods, furniture, matches, cotton cloths, oil, 
minerals etc. The total number of hands employed was 17,365 
including 4,289 women, and 3,460 children. 

Cooperative Societies The number of societies was 
1813: the number of members rose from 2,13,027 to 2,20,989: 
and the working capital from Ks. 63*75 lakhs to Rs. 69*34 lakhs. 
The majority of these societies continued to do credit business 
alone. The number of societies of the backward and depressed 
classes was 233 with 17,710 members. There is a Central 
Co-operative Bank with a working capital of Rs. 13*34 lakhs, 
20 l aiuk Banks, and 10 Urban Banks. 

Railways :—The Chackai—Tampanur railway extension 
was completed and traffic opened in November 1931. 

The present length of the open railway lines is 110$ miles- 
The net revenue of Shencottah.Trivandrum line was Rs. 26,498. 

Public Works The total expenditure incurred by the 
Department during the year was Rs. 48*02 lakhs of which 
communications .absorbed Rs. 22,59,148 and buildings 
Rs. 579,479. The length of the communications is now 5,118 
miles as follows ; Main roads 3364 miles, Village Roads 1,020 
miles, Traces 494 miles, Canals 240 miles. The Government 
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*re mainly responsible for all the roads in TravafcgJ 
the past 4 years, a few Municipalities have taken over 
'the maintenance of non arterial roads within municipal limits, 
Government paying grants to them on a sliding scale. There is 
also a system of Ryots Roads under which roads are opened by 
the people themselves, Government merely advising alignments 
and constructing bridges and culverts and taking over tins 
management later. 

The Electric Supply scheme developed considerably during 
the year. 

The Trivandrum Water Works scheme is progressing 
rapidly. 

Protective Irrigation works including tank and channel 
restoration cost nearly Rs. 1.20.415, The gross total outlay up 
to the end of the year on Kodayar Irrigation system was 
Its* 83*36 lakbs. A total length of 3^2 miles of canals was 
maintained under this scheme. 

Anchal The State has its owr: postal service known as 
Anchal, Its Anchal Offices transact Savings Bank business and 
issues Hiftulis money orders I here were 306 Anchal Offices 
during the year. Besides this, there were 100 British Post 
Offices and 32 Telegraph Offices. 

Trade:— Of the external trade 28-73 per cent was carried 
by sea, 39.70 by backwater, 20 by road and 1T57 by railway. 

The total value of the exports of tea was Rs # 2*2 crores, 
and of rubber Rs. 34*24 lakhs. The value of rice and paddy 
imported was over R$. 2 crores. The approximate value of the 
trade in the produce of cocoanut tree was Rs, 2*83 crores. 
The chief exports were coir, cables, arecanuts, jaggery, ginger, 
tamarind, molasses, pepper, cardamom, coffee, timber etc. The 
imports wt.e piecegoods, rice, paddy, tobacco, salt, liquor, 
hardware, machinery etc. The total value of exports was 
Rs. 9*65 crores and of imports Rs. 7'66 crores. 

Ports: —The chief ports of Travancore are Colachel, 
Trivandrum, Quilon and Alleppey. The total tonnage of ship.’ 
ping that called at these ports in 1930 was 13,94,912 which is 
a large increase on previous years. 

Medical:— There were 84 Government Hospitals and 
dispensaries and 19 grant.in-aid ones in the State, The qualified 
medical staff numbered 141 of whom 17 were women. Special 
institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis, leprosy, eye and 
mental diseases were maintained. The expenditure on the 
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ent was over Rs. 9-59 lakhs. Ayurvedfe VaidyasaKts 
g Government aid were 125 in number. There were 
one Ayurveda College and 5 High Schools. 

Education : The educational system of Tra vatic ore con. 
ists of three important branches viz., the Vernacular Schools, 
the English Schools and the Colleges. There are also institu¬ 
tions for the training of teachers and special schools for the 
teaching of Sanskrit. Vernacular Schools are of three classes 
viz., primary schools, vernacular middle schools and vernacular 
high schools. At the end of the primary course, the pupil 
either pursues vernacular studies in vernacular middle and high 
schools or joins the preparatory class in the English Middle 
schools. 1 he Vernacular School Leaving Certificate issued to 
candidates who pass class Vll confers eligibility for entertain, 
ment in the subordinate ranks of the public service. Similarly f 
the English School Leaving Certificate gives eligibility to 
University Courses of study and to the public service. 

The number of scholais under instruction are: Colleges 
2//G2, English Schools 53,150 : Vernacular Schools 5,15,767 
Special Schools 4,094 Total 5,75,713, The total number of 
educational institutions was 3,955. There was on an average 
one school to every 2 061 square miles of the area and l t 399 
inhabitants of the Stare. About 1 T3 percent of the total popu¬ 
lation was under instruction. 

There were 8 Colleges in the State viz., 4 Government and 
4 aided. 

The number of girTscholars was; Colleges 230. English 
Schools 12,809, Vernacular Schools 2,0^,882 ; Special Schools 
1,513. Co.education is permitted in almost all the boys’ schools, 
with the result that the number of girls studying in boys' 
schools is far larger than the number of girls studying in girls 
schools. 

Besides the Training College, there were 18 training schools 
for teachers. Recognised technical schools numbered 19. 

The expenditure of the Education Department was nearly 
Rs. 49 lakhs, of which about Rs. l0 lakhs were disbursed as 
grants*in*aid. 

Local Self Government: — The number of Municipalities 
in the State was 19. The chief executive authority in these 
Coui^pils is the President of the Council who is elected in all 
but one Municipality. The total strength was 313 members, 
of whom 193 were elected and the rest including .55 salaried 
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of Government were nominated by Government. 
x unction of Municipal administration has been the main- 
nee qf sanitation and public health. Ligiiting of streets, 
education, vaccination have been undertaken by one or other of 
the Municipalities. 

The total receipts of the Councils amounted tolls, 4,66,023. 
The grants made by Government amounted to Rs. 29,56*1. 

TravaNcork Currency : Tiavaricore has its own coinage 
of the silver Fanam (2*3 annas); the bronze CJmckram{6’ 74 
pies) ; and the Cash (*42 pie). It mints also its own silver half- 
rupee (14 chuckrams) and quarter rupee (7 chuckram;. The 
British Indian Rupee is also in circulation. 


Travancore Budget for 1106 (1930~*3 1) 



in Lakhs 


Receipts 

Rs. 

Expenditure 

Ps. 

Land Revenue 

38-62 

Land Revenue and in. 


Income tax 

6-31 

come-Tax 

11*41 

Salt 

18-57 

Forest 

8*51 

Excise 

48*11 

Registration & Stamps. 

4*42 

Customs 

34*95 

Interest & Sinking Fund 

6*02 

Forest 

14’00 

Palace 

14*56 

Stamps 

22-88 

General Administration 

4 80 

Registration 

643 

Justice 

12‘5l 

Interest 

10*54 

Police and Jails, Army, 

13*91 

P. W. D. 

7 97 

Education 

49*10 

^Miscellaneous 

9-34 

Medical and Sanitary, 

12*18 

Education 

8 63 

Dcvasworn & State 


Railway 

0*26 

Charities 

23*22 

Anchal 

0*07 

Public Works 

39*39 

Electricity <$ Telephone, 

0*5 

Subsidy & Political ... 

11-18 

Total Ordinary 


Salt, Excise, Customs. 

6*96 

Receipts 

227*18 

Agriculture & Fisheries, 

2*31 

Sale Proceed of 


Industries 

1-4 7 

Government lands. 

2*58 

Pensions 

12*54 


— 

Miscellaneous 

4-92 

Grand Total ... 

229-76 




Total . 
Capital Expenditure 
not charged to re¬ 
venue 

Grant! total 


239*41 


14-43 

253-84 
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TRIPURA ___ 

Ruling family, like that of Manipur, belongs to the 
nclo Chines® stock, with an admixture of Aryan blood. The 
Rajas have, however taken the status of the Kshatriya caste and 
claim descent from the Lunar race. 

The military prestige of the Rajas was at its htight during 
the 16th centu^ but at the beginning of the 17th century thy 
Moghuls obtained a footing in the country. In the 18th 
century it was reduced by the Nawab of Murshidabad artel 
remained thereafter under Muhammadan control but they 
occupied only the plains. The British assumed charge in 1765, 
leaving the hills independent. The two tracts have since been 
declared “ Impartible Raj ” and the Raja for the time being 
is both British Zanundar and a Ruling Prince. 

Tripura or “ Hill Tipperah " is to be distinguished from 
Tippersh, the British District. It is located "in the south 
east of Bengal and has an area of 4086 square miles. The 
country is very hilly and full of thick vegetation. Numerous 
rivers traverse the State and convert large spaces of land into 
marshes. There are extensive forests, wherefrom large revenue 
is obtained for the State. The rivers are navigable by boats of 
4 tons burden during the rains and by boats of 2 tons burden in 
the dry season. Traffic is carried on chiefly by water ; in the 
dry season rafts and canoes are used. 

Jhum cultivation is almost universal. The forest on a hill 
side is cut t and burnt when it has dried ; and as soon as the 
rains break, seeds of various crops are sown in holes made for 
the purpose. 

The principal crop is rice, the others being jute f tobacco, 
sugarcane. The hill produces are cotton, chillies and sesamum. 

The population is 3,82,450 of whom 69 per cent are Hindus, 
26 per cent Mussalmans and 3 percent Buddhists. The langua¬ 
ges are Mrung spoken by 44 per cent and Bengali spoken by 
*H) per cent. Hillmen form a separate class from the Bengali 
Hindus and Mussalmans. 

The capital is Agartala situated on the river Haora. The 
State is divided into 8 administrative divisions: Agartala, 
Udaipur, Sonamura, BilanU, Khowar, Dharmanapar, Kailasha 
har and Sabrutn. 

The Chief Court is known as Khas Adalat. There is a 
High School and nearly 200 other educational institutions with 
a strength of over 7000 pupils, 
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he revenue is nearly Rs. 30 lakhs. 

C.UL 2 R : — The Ruler is H. H. Maharaja Manikya Bir 
Cram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur who was born in August 
1903 and succeeded to the gadi in August 1923. 
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UDAIPUR (MEWAK) 

Bhim Singh JI 1778—1828 Shimibj Singh 1861—1874 

Ja.wail Singh li)28 —1838 Council of Administration 1874- 

Sardar Singh 1838—1842 Sajjau Singh 1874—1884 

Samp Singh 1842—1861 H. H. Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 1835 

Council oj Administration 1861 — 4865 

The Udaipur family is the highest in rank and dignity 
among the Rajput Princes. The Ruling Prince is considered 
to be the representative of Kama, by one ot whose descendants, 
Kanak Sen, the present family was founded in 144 A. D. They 
belong to the 'Sisodia sect of the great Gehiot dynasty 
which was founded by Bapa Rawal who on being driven out of 
Idar by the Bhiis wandered over the wild country to the 
North and established himself in Chitor and Mewar in 734. 
No State in India made a more courageous resistance to the 
Muhammadans. During the rule of Rana Udai Singh when 
Chitor was sacked for the third time, the Maharana retired to 
the valley ot the Girwa and founded the City of Udaipur. 
In 1806 Udaipur was laid waste by Mahrattas, Amir Khan and 
the Pmdaries aud the Maharana was reduced to maintain 
himself on the bounty of Kotah. The British found hirn in this 
State in 1818, The finances were restored and full powers 
given to the Maharana in 1826. 

Udaipur is a scattered State, its territory and those of 
others interlacing with each other in Rajputana. Numerous 
patches of war territory may dso be found in the midst of 
other States. Xh° total area is 12,691 square miles. 

The northern and eastern portions of the State consist of an 
elevated plateau ot opeu undulating country. There are rocks, 
hihs and dense jungles in the south and west. The wildest 
tracts of the Aravalli hills spread over this portion. 

The chief rivers are the Chambai and the Banas. 
Numerous lakes and tanks are scattered throughout the State 
the tinest being the Dhebar or Jai Samand, the Raj Samand at 
Kar.kroli and the Udai Sagar, the Pichola and the Batch Sagar 
near the capital. 

The climate is healthy aud the heat never excessive. 
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war has rich archaeological remains. Stone inscript 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 18th century A. D. are 
The two stupas at Nagar are very ancient and 
Chitor has its famous towers. Ancient temples exist at Baralli 
Bijolia, Mena), Eklingji and Nagda. 

The State contains 6044 towns and villages. Of the total 
population of 15,66,910,,76 p.c. are Hindus, 13 p.c. Animists, 
while Jains and Mussulmans form the rest. 

The territory is divided into 17 districts. The character of 
the soil varies a great deal. Black cotton soil prevails in the 
south. Along the banks of the rivers, the soil is light and sandy 
and possesses irrigation facilities. Reddish loam is found along 
the slopes. 

The most productive of all is the black soil of the level 
plains. Agricultural operations in the open country are of the 
usual kind. On the hill slopes, walar or shifting cultivation is 
practised by the Bhils. This consists of cutting down the woods 
and burning them on the ground, in order to clear room for a 
field which is manured by the ashes. The seed is scattered 
broadcast, and after a year or two, the soil is exhausted and 
then another felling takes place. 

The principal crops in autumn are maize, jowar, til, cotton 
and sugarcane, while in the cold season the important siaples 
are wheat, barley, gram and poppy. 

Irrigation is mainly from veils of which there are several 
thousands. Besides this there are large tanks. 

The forests of Me war occupy 4600 square miles, but they 
are not systematically worked. Lead, zinc, iron are the chief 
minerals of which rich qualities are available in the State, but 
are not worked. Sandstone is abundant in the hills near Dhebai 
Lake. White marble is found at Eajnagar and black marble at 
Chitor. 

The manufactures consist of swords, daggers, embroidery, 
ivory, and wooden bangles and cotton cloths printed in gold and 
silver. I inned utensils, stone toys, leathern jars are also made. 

The Ajmere.Rutlam Railway line traverses the eastern half 
of the State. The Durbar owns the railway from Chitor to 
Udaipur, a length of 67 miles. 

Less than a fourth of the State is Khalsa. The rest are 
held under jagir or similar tenure. Jagirdars are Rajputs or 
others such as Mahajans, Kayasths, etc. The Rajputs pay a 
fixed annual quit rent and also have to serve with their cent in- 
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-mrtfe to serve their Chief when called upon. 

No land held under any of the alienated tenures in the State 
can be sold, though mortgages may take place. 

1 he tenure in khalsa is chiefly ryotwari, but of two kinds 
p kka or bapoti and kaehcha, The former gives the occupier 
rights of mortgage and sale and a tftle to the land, so lon^ as 
assessment is paid upon it. Under the Kachcha tenure the 
occupier is little better than a tenant at will. 

The revenue of the State is about fcs. 51 lakhs. The chief 
sources of revenue are land, customs, railway, tributes,. 

Ruler: —H. H. Maharana Sir Fateh Singh, G.C.S.l, 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., who was born in December 1849 and 
succeeded to the gadi in December 1884 died in 1930 and was 
succeeded by H. H. Maharaua Sir Bhopal Singh, G.C S I 
K.C.I.E., in 1930. 

Mahmekhas ;—consists of Rao Sahib Pandit Dharam 
Narain Dewan and Babu Prabash Chandra Chatterjee. 


WADHWAN 


The Wadhwan State was founded in about A.D. 1630 by 
Rajoji the grandson of Raj Chandrasinhji of Halvad The 
Ruler belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. 

i he State of Wadhwan is situated in the Eastern Kathiawar 
'* Agency of the Western India States Agency. The area is 24d - 6 
stjuaie miles, and population 426l4t the majority being Hindus. 
.The State has 31 villages under its jurisdiction. It has also 
revenue rights over several villages and Wantas in the Ahraeda. 
bad Collector-vie, viz., 4 entire villages; a seven annas share in 
the villages of Patna and Piprali, 4 Packista Tirnbas in the 
Dhandhuka Taluka and 5 Wantas in the Viramgarn and Sanad 
I alukas. It owns a four annas share in the village of Lakhavad 
under the Paliad Thana. 

I ridutes : The State pays to the British Government as 
under: Peshkasbi Rs. 25922, Zortalbi Rs. 2682 and Ahmedabad 
Sukhdi Rs. 87. 

The income of the State is over Rs. 7 lakhs. • 

Huzur Court:- Huzur Court is 'the Court of the hiah^t 
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fe are four Courts of Civil aadf Criminal ) ur is diction)^ 
1. The Nagnesh Thaudar Court, I. The Nyaydhish 
Court. 3. The Star Nyayadhish Court. 4. The Hu^ur Court, 

All Courts are subject to the general control and authority 
of the Huzur Court, 

Customs Dutv The rate of duty varies from } to 2 per 
cent on the value of the articles imported or exported. Export 
duty is imposed only on articles of indigenous production, such 
as soap, hides etc. In order to give facilities to the people, the 
duty on yarn and khadi imported into the State has been abo• 
h bed. Luggage of passengers is exempted from examination. 
The export duty on soap and dyed cloth up to the value of Rs. i 
is abolished. Export duty on cotton is levied Re. 1 per Bhitr 
on machine ginned and as. 8 a maund on hand-ginned cotton. 

Education ♦.—Both Primary and Secondary education are 
imparted free in the whole State, Hie total number of pubbe 
institutions is 31* Children of school going age were 15 per cent 
of the total population and nearly 9 per cent of them recurved 
education in various schools, that is 93 per cent of the total 
population have education facilities provided for them at their 
own doors. 

Trade and Industry .Wadhwan cotton has a good repu¬ 
tation ; wheat, jowari, bajri and gram are other crops. VVadh* 
wan is known for its indigenous soap. There were 10 soap fac¬ 
tories which exported soap worth about Rs, 12,200. There are 
ginning mills, grinding mill and an oil mill. Weaving and 
dyeing is a common occupation. 

Medical:— The state maintains one Hospital and 2 dispen¬ 
saries. The cost of the medical department was Rs. 13916. 

Ruler : —Thakor Saheb Slid Jorawarsinhji Jasvatsinhji 
who was born in July 1899 and succeeded to the gadi in Febru¬ 
ary 1918. 


WANKANER 

The ruler belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs being des¬ 
cended from Sartatiji, a grandson of Raj Chandrasinhiji 56 
Haivad. The State was founded in 1635 A.D. by the said 
Sartangi. 

Wankaner is a hilly State in Kathiawar with an area of 
417 square miles. The Ruler owns also the village of Khasta 
in Ahmadabtd district. Wankaner the capital is a junction 






g>h ^rpirailway lines from Rajkot and Morvi meet. Th 
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^SHivation, the chief products being sugarcane, cotton and grain. 
The population is 44 307. The revenue is about Rs 7,23,000* 
A tribute of Rs. 18,379 is paid jointly to the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Nawab of Junagadh. 

The Ruler is Cap. H. H. M aha ran a Shri Sir Amarsinhji 
Banesinhji, K.C.I E, who was born January 1879 and succeeded 
to the gadi in June 1881. 
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SALUTE STATES 



Names in italics indicate Minority administration. The 
Population figures are from 1931 census except where an 
asterisk is placed which refers to 1921 census. 



Manipur. 

Assam. 

H. H. Maharaja Chura 
Chand Singh C.B.E. 

8456 

445606 

772 

Kalat. 

Baluchistan. 

H H. Nawab Bahadur Mir 
Azam Jan 

73278 

342101 

1778 

Baroda. 

Baroda. 

H. K. Maharaja Sir Sayaji 
Rao Gaekwar Sena Khas 
Khei Shatnsher Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

8l35 

2443007 25966 

Cooch 
Behar , 

Bengal. 

H. H. Maharaja Jagaddi- 
pendra Narayana Buup 
Bahadur 

1318 

590866 

4161 

Tripura. 

H. H, Maharaja Manikya 
Bir bikram Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur 

4116 

304437 

3161 

Kalahandi. 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Maharaja* Braja Mohan 
Deo, O.B.E. 

3745 

513675 

700 

Mayur. 

bfaanj. 

Maharaja Pratap Chandra 
Bhanja Deo 

4243 

886745 

2700 

Patna. 

Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo 

2399 

566943 

1800 

Son pur. 

Maharaja Sir Bir Mitrodaya 
Singh Deo, K.C.J.E. 

906 

237945 

374 


* Personal, the hereditary title is Raja. 
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Bombay. 

Balasinor, Nawab Jamiat Khan Mano. 
war Khan 

Bansda. Maharawal Shri Indrasinhji 

Fratapsinhji 

Baria. Captain H, H. Maharawal 

Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji Man. 
sinhji, K.C.S.I. 

Bhor. Meberbau Shrimam Raghu. 

nathrao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of— 

Cambay. H H. Nawab Mirza Hus¬ 

sain Yawar Khan Saheb 
Bahadur 

Chhota. Maharawal Shri Natvvar- 

Udepur si nhji Fatehsinghji 

Danta. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 

si nhji Hamirsinhji 

Dharampur. Maharana Shri Vijiayadevji 
Mohandevji 

Idar. H. H. Maharaja Shri Him. 

mat Singhi 

Janjira , H. H. Nawab Sidi Muham. 

mad Khan Sidi Ahmad 
Khan 

Jawhar . Sftrimant Yeshwant Rao 

Vikram Shah alias Dada 
Saheb 

Khairpur. H. H. Mir Ali Navaz Khan 

Talpur 

Kolhapur. Lieut.-Col. H H. Shri Sir 

Rajaram Chhatrapati 
Maharaj G.C.l £, 

Lunawada. H. H, Maharana Shri Vir. 

bhadrasinhji Ranjitsinghji. 

Mudhol. Lieut. Meherban Raja Sir 

Malojirao Venkatrao Raje 


DIRECTORY fOT 

Area in 1 

S. M. | 

Popu- Rev* 
iation, in 

000>S. 

189 

44030* 

255 

215 

40125* 

79i 

813 

137291* 

1200 

925 

141570 

693 

350 

71715* 

1043 

8^0 

125702* 

1602 

347 

19541* 

175 

704 

95171* 

1250 

1669 

262790 

1371 

324 

110366 

823 

3i0 

42662 

500 

6050 

227168 

2371 

3217 

957137 10712 

388 

88136* 

550 
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Rajpipla. 

Sachin. 

Sangli. 


Sant. 

Savantvadi. 

Ajaigarh. 

Alirajpur. 

Baoni. 

Baraundha 
(Path at 
Kachhar.) 
Barwani. 

Bhopal, 

Bijawar. 


SALUTE STATES 


Ruler. 

.E?' 

OS S 

0) 

<J0 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Rev. 

in 




000,S. 

Ghorpade alias Nanasaheb 
K.C I.E. 

368 

60140 :: 

511 

Capt. H. H. Maharana Shri 




Sir Vijayasinhji Chhat. 
rasinhjij K.C.S I. 

1517 

206085 

2432 

H, H, Nawab Muhammadi 
Hyder Khan Bahadur 

Lt. H. H, Sir Chintamanrao 

49 

19977 

412 

Dhundirao alias Appa. 
saheb Patvvardhan 




K.C.I.E. 

1136 

258512 

1948 

Maharana Shri Jorawar- 
sinhji Pratapsinhji 

Capt. H. H. Raje Bahadur 

394 

70957* 

■ 495 

Shrimant Khem Savant 
Rhonsle alias Bapu Saheb, 
Sar Desai of 

925 

206440* 

636 

Central India. 




H. H, Maharaja Sawai 




Bhupal*Singh Bahadur ... 
His Highness Raja Pratap 

802 

85895 

500 

Singh, C.I.E. 

H, H. Nawab Mohammad 

836 

101963 

64O 

Mushtaq-ul.Hassan Khan, 
Safdar Jung 

122 

19J32 

150 

Raja Gaya Pershad Singh... 

219 

16071 

45 

Capt. H. H, Rana Sir Ran jit 
Singh, K.C.I.E. 

Lt.-Col. H. H. Nawab Haji 

1178 

141110 

1031 

Muhammad Hamidulla 




Khan Bahadur G C.l E., 
C.S.I., C.V.O. 

6902 

729955 

5637 

Hr H. Maharaja Sawai Sir 




Sawant Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E. 

973 

115852 

334 
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Charkhari, H, H # Maharajadhiraja 
Sipahdar.ul-Mulk Arrnar. 
dan sitigh Ju Deo Bahadur. 
Chhattnr- H. H. ’Maharaja Sir 
pur. Vishwanath Singh Baha¬ 

dur, K.C.I.E. 

Datia. Major H. H. Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir Govind 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.L,.. 
Dewas (Se- H. H 4 Maharaja Sir Tukoji 
nior Branch ) Rao Puar, K.C.S.L 
Devvas H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar 
Ju. Branch. Rao Baba Saheb Puar 
K.C.S.i. 

H. II. Maharaja Anand 
Rao Puar 

H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Raj 
Shri Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur 

Lieut.-Col. H. H Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Iftikhar 
Ah’ Khan, Bahadur, Saulat 
Jang.KC.IE. 

H. H. Raja CJdai Singh 
Raja Rao Bahadur Durjan 
Sal Singh 

R ij i Brijnath Singh 
Raja Mahendra Singh 
H. H. Raja Vikrarn Singh. 

H. H, Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.S.L G.C.I.E. 
H. JI. Maharaja Mahendra 
Sir Yadvendra Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 

H. H Raja Sir Birindra 
Singh, K.C.I.E. 


Dhar . 
Indore. 

Jaora. 


Jhabua. 

Khilchipur. 

Maihar. 

Nagod. 

Marsingh- 

garh. 

Orchhi 


Panna. 

Rajgarh. 


a 



g S 

Popu¬ 

Kev¬ 


lation. 

in 

000’S- 

880 

120351 

650 

1130 

161267 

750 

911 

158834 

1700 

446 

83321 

950 

440 

70513 

650 

1775 

243430 

1700 

9519 

1318237 

12810 

601 

100166 

1245 

1336 

145522 

552 

273 

45583 

229 

407 

68991 

350 

223 

74589 

254 

734 

113873 

900 

2079 

314661 

1100 

2596 

212130 

950 

962 

134S91 

875 








Rat lam. 


Rewa, 


Sailan't. 

Samthar, 


Sitamau. 


Gxvalior. 


Hyderabad. 


lammu 

and 

Kashmir. 


Bangana- 

palle. 

Cochin. 

PuJuk- 
kottai ♦ 
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Col. H. H. Maharaja. Sir 
Sajjan Singh K.C.S.L, 
K.C.V.O. 

H, H. Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I, 

H. H. Raja Dileep Singh ... 
H. H, Maharaja Sir Bir 
Singh Deo Bahadur, 
K.C l E 

H. H Raja Sir Ram Singh, 

K,CI.E 

GwaJior. 

H. H. Maharaja Alijah 
George Jayaji Kao Scindia, 
Bahadur 

Hyderabad. 


a 

3 s 

< Crt 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Rev’ 

in 

000’S. 

693 

107321 

968 

13000 

279 

1587445 

35223 

6000 

302 

ISO 

33307 

350 

201 

28422 

259 

26382 

3523070 

21400 


Lieut. Gen H. E. H- 
Nizam.uhMulk Nizam ud. 
Dan la, • Nawab Sii Mir 
Usman All Khan, Bahadur, 
Fateh Jang f G.C.S, I., 


G.B.E. .. 82698 14395493 78984 

Jammu and Kashmir. 

Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Hari Singh Indar Mahin. 
dar Bahadur Sipar-i- 
Saltanat, G. C. 1. E. 

K.C.V.O, ... 84258 3645339 ^7673 

Madras States Agency. 

Nawab Saiyid Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur ... 255 39239 350 

H. H. Maharaja Sri Raja 
Rama Varmah ... 1417 1205016 8467 

H* H. Sri Brihadamba. 

Das Raja Ra jag opal a 

Tondaman Bahadur ... 1179 400694 2247 
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tes. 


Travail- 

core* 


Mysore. 


Ruler 


c3 ^ 
<L> 

% J) 

< 


Popu. dev¬ 
iation. in 
GOO’S 


H, H. Srt Padmanabha 
Dasa Vanchi Pal a Rama 
Varma Maharaja Raja 
Rama raja 

Mysore, 

Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E. 


7625 5095973 22976 


22469 6557302 38887 


Punjab States Agency. 


Bahawal- Capt. H. H. Nawab Sir 
pur. Sadiq Muhammad Khan, 

Abbasi B a h a d u r, 

V.H., C.S.I., K.C.V.O. ... 

15000 

984612 

4900 

Bilaspur H. H.* Raja Anand Chand. 

448 

100994 

300 

(KahlurX ^ , 

Chamba. H, H. Raja Ram Singh ... 

3216 

146870 

917 

Faridkot . H. H. Raja Har Indar 

Singh Bahadur 

643 

164364 

1800 

Jind. Col. H. H. Maharajah Sir 

Ranbir S^gh, Rajendra 
Bahadur, G. C* L E., 

K.C.S.I. 

1259 

324676 

2800 

Kapurthala. Co). FI. H. Maharaja Sir 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

630 

316757 

3951 

Loharu - Nawab Mirza Amin-ud- 

Din Ahmad, Khan Baha¬ 
dur 

222 

23338 

141 

Malerkotla. Lt-Co). H. H. Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, . 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

168 

83072 

1400 

Mandi. Lieut. H. H. Raja Jogindar 

Sen Bahadur 

1200 

207465 

1300 

Nabha. H. H. Maharaja Pratap 

Singh Maivendra Baha. 
dur 

928 

287574 

5511 
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Singh Mahtqdar Bahadur, 
G* C. S L, G; C. I. E.’, 



G.C.VO., G.B.E. 

5932 1625520 

15892 

Sirmur 
(N a ban). 

Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Parkash, Baha« 
dur, K.C.S.L, KC.l.E. ... 

1198 

148568 

600 

Suket, 

H. H, Raja Lakshman 
Sen 

420 

58408 

234 

Bashahr. 

Punjab (Simla Hill States). 
Raja Padam Singh ... 3820 

86077* 

334 

Alwar. 

Rajputana. 

Col. H. H. Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Sir Jey Singh ji, 
G.GS.l., G.C.I.E- 

3212 

749751 

5500 

Bauswara. 

H, H. Sri Rai-i.Rayan 
Maharawal Pirthi Singh 
Bahadur 

* 

1606 

225106 

657 

Bharat pur* 

H, H, Maharaja Sri Bra. 
jindra Sawai Brijendra 
Singh Bahadur, Jang 

1993 

486254 

3425 

Bikaner. 

Major-General H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Raj Sir Ganga 
Singh Bahadur, GC.S.I, 
G. C. 1. E , G. C. V. O., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., LL.D. ... 

23317 

936218 

13680 

Bundi. 

H. H, Maharao Raja Ish- 
wari Singh Bahadur 

2220 

216722 

1700 

Dholpur. 

Lt.*Col. H. H. Sri Sawai 
Maharaj R a n a Sir 
Udaiban Singh Lokindar 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. ... 

1200 

254986 

1750 

Dungar- 

pur. 

H. H. Raid-Rayan Maha- 
rawd Sri Lakshman Singh 
Bahadur 

1447 

227544 

65 o 
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States. 


Jaipur. 

Jaisalmer, 


Ruier. 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Sawai Man Singh Bahadur. 
H. H, Maharawal Sir Jawa. 
hir Singh Bahadur, 


si *5 

d> 

< tfl 


Popu- Rev. 
lation. in 

000'S* 


15579 2338802 13200 



K.C.SJ. 

16062 

76255 

382 

Jhalawar, 

H. H. Maharaj Rana Ea* 
jendra Singh Bahadur 

810 

107890 

750 

Jodhpur 
’ (Marwar). 

Major H. H. Maharajadhi. 
raja Sir Umaid Singh 

B a h a d u r, G. C. I. 
K.C.S.I. K.C.V.O. 

35016 2125982 

13715 

Karauli. 

H. H. Maharaja Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul 
Chandra Bhai 

1242 

140525 

792 

Kishen. 

garh. 

H. H. Maharaja Yagya. 
narain Singh Bahadur 

858 

85744 

750 

Kotah, 

H, H. Lt.-Col. Maharao 
Sir Ufned Singh Bahadur, 
11 G C.S.I., G.C.IE., 
G.B.E. 

568^ 

685804 

5307 

Partab- 

garh. 

H. H. Maharawat Sir Ra- 
ghunath Singh Bahadur, 
KC.I.E. 

886 

76539 

539 

Shahpura. 

Raja Ummed Singh 

405 

54233 

524 

Sirohi, 

H, H, Maharao Sir Sarup 
\Rr\m Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I, 

1964 

216528 

1000 

Tonk. 

H. H. Nawab Hafiz 

Muhammad Sadaat A.li 
Khan 

2586 

317366 

2187 

Udaipur 
(Me war). 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singh 
Bahadur^ G.C^S.I., G.C,. 

IE., 

1 

12691 

1380063 

5100 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, K.C.I.E. 

2818 

109651 

433 







Benares. 
Ram pur. 


Tehri 

(Garhwal). 

FHmvnagar. 

Cutch. 

Dhrau- 

gadhra. 

Dbrol. 

Gondai 

Jajrabad . 

^ Belongs 
to the 
Nawab of 
Junagadh. 

Limbdi. 

Morvi. 

Nawa. 

nagar 


SALUTE STATES 


Ruler. 

United Provinces. 

H. H. Maharaja Aditya 
Narayan Singh Bahadur ... 
H. H. Nawab Saiyid 
Muhammad Raza AH Khan 
Bahadur Mustaid Jang 
Capt. H. H. Raja Narendra 
Shah, C.S.I. 

Western Indin. 

H. H. Maharaja Shri Kri. 
shna Kumat sinhji Bhav- 
sinbji 

H. H. Maharao Shri Sir 
Khengarji, Savai Bahadur, 
G.C.S.l , G.C.I.E. 

H H. Maharaja Shri Sir 
Ghanshyamsinhji Ajit. 
sinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 
Thakor Saheb Shri Daulat. 
sinhji Harrsinhji 
H. H. Maharaja Shri Sir 
Bhagvatsinhji Sagramji 
G,C.I.E. 

H. H, Nawab Sidi Muham¬ 
mad Khan Sidi Ahmad 
Khan 
Janjira). 

H. H. Nawab Sir Mahabat- 
khan Rasulkhan, K.C.S.I, 
Thakor Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Jasvats>inhji f 
K.C.I.E, 

11. H. Maharaja Shri 
Lakhdhirji Waghjt 
Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja 
Jam Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji 
Vibhaji G.C.S.l., G.B.E. 


Is 



Popu* 

Rev. 

a* 

lation. 

in 

OOO’S. 

875 

391272 

2009 

892 

465225 

6.500 

4502 

349573 

1830 

2860 

499892 11085 

7616 

513822 

3200 

1167 

88760 

2500 

283 

27653 

298 

1024 

206166 

3000 

53 

10996 

77 

3336 

544889 

7300 

343 

40084 

900 

822 

112987 

2500 

3791 

409192 

9113 
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Palitana. 
For bandar. 

Radhanpur. 

Rajkot. 

Wadhwan, 

Wankaner. 


Ruler, 

Capt, H. H, Navvab, Sir 
Sher Muhammad Khan, 
K.C.IE., K.C.V.O„ 

Thakor Saheb 5 h r i 
Bah.idursinhji Mansinhji ... 
H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Natvarsinbji Bhavsinhji. 

K.C.S.I. 

H. H# Jalaluddin Khan Bis* 
millah Khan, Babi 
Thakor Saheb Shri Dhar* 
mandrasinghi 

Thakor Saheb Shri jorawar. 

sirihji Jasvatsinhji 
Capt. H. H. Maharana Shri 
Sir Amarsinhji, Banesinhji 
K.CI.E. 


v~-i* 

«s & 

CL) 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Rev. 

in 

000 ’S. 

1765 

263711 

1100 

288 

62150 

1166 

642 

10188 P 

16 1997 

1150 

70521 

1036 

282 

75566 

1174 

24 2 

42614 

693 

417 

44307 

723 
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AKALKOTE:—The State comprises 107 villages. For 
administrative convenience it is divided into a Taiuka and two 
FethaS, the latter comprising the 5 scattered villages in the 
Malsiras Taiuka of the bholapur District and an isolated 
village —Kurla—in the Satara District and the former consisting 
of 101 villages in the Sho‘iapur District forming very nearly a 
compact block. The area of the State is 498 square miles and 
its population is 81,250 according to the census of J92i, 
Revenue Rs, 6,44,000. The State pays to the British uovern- 
ment a commuted allowance of Rs. 14,592 annually in lieu of 
maintaining a Horse contingent, 

1 he State Karbhari is Mr. V. B. Parulekar, b.a. 

Ruler ; Meherban Shrimant Vtjayasinhrao Fattcsinhrao 
Raje Bhosle, the minor Raje Sa heb of Akaikot, was born in 
December 1915 and succeeded to the gadi in April 1923. 

ATHGARH : — One of the tributary States of Orissa with 
an a tea of 168 square miles lies adjacent to Cuttack district. 
The Mahanadi runs along the southern boundary. The Cuttack 
iAngul— Sambalpur road passes through the territory. The 
population is 42351 and the revenue over Rs. 3 lakhs," There 
tire 192 villages oi which the chief is Athgarh, the residence of 
the Raja. The State pays a tribute of Rs, 2,800 to the British 
Government, i he Ruler *s Raja Srikaran Radhanath Bebarta 
Patfiaik who was born in 1909 and succeeded to the gadi in 1918 
The Superintendent is Babu Amarendra Bellav De, 

A1 HMAL1K • one of the tributary States of Orissa lying 
on the west ol Angul distr ict. It was treated as a separate Stale 
in the sauad granted to the Raja in 1894, when the Raja’s tale 
' V,IS hereditary and the tribute made permanent. Its area is 

730 squ.iie miles, mostly covered with dense jungles and forest 
clad hills. The population is 59749 composed of Chasas, Gaurs, 
Gonds, Pans and Sudhas. The State pays a tribute of Rs. 480 
to the British Government and the revenue is about Rs. 3 lakhs. 
Jf the 460 villages, the chief is Kaintira, the residence of the 
Ruler. Babu Bamdeb Misra. B.A., is the Dewan of the State. 
Ruler : Raja Kishor Chandra Deo Samanta who was born in 
November 1904 and succeeded to the gadi in November 1918 . 
He was formally installed on the gadi in December 1925 
67 
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NDH : owe of the Satara States that lapsed 
Government. has an area of 501 square miles spread 
over 72 villages. The population is 76588 and the revenue 
Rs. 4,59,000. The State pays no tribute to Government. 'There 
is a High School at the capital and primary education'is free 
throughout the State. Agriculture and industries have ad van. 
ced indecent years. The Ruler Me her ban Bhavanrao a Hai 

Bala Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi, who Was born in October 1868, 
succeeded to the gadi in November 1900 and was formally ms- 
tailed in November 1909. 

BAGHAL : —A Simla Hill State with an area of 124 square 
miles. The capital is Arki 20 miles north-west of Simla. The 
population is 25,099 and the revenue about one lakh out of which 
a tribute of Rs 3,600 is paid Ruler'. Raja S^rendra Singh who 
was born in March 1909 and succeeded to the gadi in Octo 
her 1922. 


BAGHAT:—One of the Simla Hili States with an area of 
36 square miles. Its population is 9595 and revenue Rs 1,10,000. 
The sites for the cantonments of Kasau 11 a>nd Solon were 
acquired from the State in 1842 and 1863 f the tribute being 
reduced as compensation. It was remitted altogether in 1906 
in connection with arrangements concluded with the Ran a for 
the supply of water to the Sabathu cantonment. Ruler l Kama 
Durga Singh who was born in September 1901 and succeeded to 
the gadi in December 1911. 


BAJANA ■—Ranks as a fourth class State in Kathiawar 
and has an-afehiof 183 square miles. The population is 11,894 
residing in 27 villages and the revenue is about Rs. 3,70,000. 
The Chief is Maiek Shri Kamelkhan Jivankban who was born 
in 19()7 and succeeded to the gadi in 1920. 


BA MR A : — Feudatory State in Bihar, occupying a tract of 
hilly country between the valley of the Mahanadi and the 
Chota Nagpur plateau with an area of 1988 square miles. The 
eastern portion is covered with hill and jungle, through which 
the river Brahmani Hows. Deogarh is the capital town. The 
population is 1,34,721 about 77 p.c. of whom speak Oriya and 
the rest Oraon and Mundali dialects. The revenue is Rs, 6,89,000 
derived from land, forests and excise. The Slate forests cover 
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ftare milestuid contain valuable sal timber, Lac, |£ij 
catechi and myrabolams are other forest products, There 
deposits of iron ore and mica. The tribute paid to the 
British Go/eminent is Rs. 1,5()0. The Bengal—Nagpur Railway 
passes, through the north eastern corner with stations at Bamra 
Road and Garpos. 

Ruler is Raja Bhanuganga Tribhuban Deb who was born in 
February 1914 and succeeded to the gadi in January 1920. 

The Superintendent of the State is Mr. H. Macphersoiu 

BAR AM BA A tributary State in Orissa lying north of 
Cuttack district with an area of 134 square miles. The popula¬ 
tion is 38,630 living in 181 villages., The revenue is Rs. 1,14,000 
and the tribute paid to the British Government is Rs. 1,398. 

Ruler: is Raja Narayan Chandra Birbar Mangraj jVl a ha- 
pa tra who was born in 1914 and succeeded to the gadi in 
August 1922. 

Owing to the minority of the Chief, the State is managed 
by Government, the Superintendent being Khan Sahib Shah- 
yuddin Muhammad. 


BASODA (Nawab Basoda or Haidargarh Basoda)-- a medi¬ 
atized chief ship in Central India situated on the Malwa plateau 
with an area of 40 square miles and a population of 4237. 

The State contains 23 villages and is fertile and produces 
good crops. Basoda the capital town has a post office, a jail, 
a school and a dispensary. The annual revenue is Rs. 34,000. 


BASTARBastar is a feudatory State in the Central 
Provinces and is situated in the south.east corner of the province. 
It is bounded on the north by the Ranker State and south by the 
Gociaveri District of the Madras Presidency. The central and 
north western portions of the State are very mountainous. To 
the east for two*thirds of the total length fiom north to south, 
extends u plateau with an elevation of about 2000 feet above the 
sea level, broken by small isolated ranges. The south-western 
tracts are low-lying but are broken by sandstone hills. 

l'he total area is 13,062 square miles of which nearly three- 
fourths are forest or grass land. The system o ; shifting culti¬ 
vation leads to a steady denudation of forests. The soil consists 
of light clay with an admixture of sand well adapted for rice 
which is the chief crop. The others are small millets, pulses, 
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fam, The forest products are teak and other tifflt 
>oJartts, lac, wax, honey, hides, horn, tanning and dyeing 
tasar silk cocoons. Iron ore and mica Hsc occur. 
About two thirds of the inhabitants are Goods and there are 
also a number of Halbas. The language principally spoken is 
Halbi, a mixed dialect of Hindi, Oriya and Mahratti. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 20,000 liable to revision. 

There are 16 Criminal and 13 Civil Courts. 

The number of liquor, opium and ganja shops were 494, 
52 and 53 and the total excise revenue Rs, 281900. 

There are 26 schools including 2 Mission Schools and one 
aided school and the number of pupils is over 2000, 

Fourteen dispensaries dispense Medical Relief. 

The income of the State is over Rs. 9J lakhs. 

The capital town is Jagdalpur on the river Indravati and 
situated 136 miles south of Dhamtari. 

The Ruler is Rani Profu!la Kumari Devi who was born in 
February 1910 and succeeded to the gadi in November 1922. 
She was married to Shriman Profulla Chandra Singh Bhanj Deo 
of Mayurbhanj, The administration is in charge of Government, 
the Administrator being Mr, D. R. Rutnarn I, C. S. 


BAUD : the most westerly of the tributary States in Orissa 
with an area of 1264 square miles. The River Mabanadi which 
forms the northern boundary and the Tel, the western, afford 
excellent facilities for water carriage. The land is fertile and is 
well provided with wells, reservoirs and other sources of irriga¬ 
tion. Rice, oilseeds and such cereals are the chief produce. Of 
the total population of 124411, the majority are aborigines. 
Baud village is thje head-quarters and contains several ancient 
temples. The revenue is over Rs, 3 lakhs and the tribute paid is 
Rs. 800. The relations between the State and the British 
Government are regulated by the Sanad of 1894 which was 
revised in 1908 and 1915. The Dewan °f *b e State is Babu 
Raghabananda Patnaik The Ruler Raja Narayan Prasad Deo 
who was born in March 1904 and succeeded to the gadi in March 
1913. He assumed charge of government in March 1925. 


BERI :—is a Sanad State in Central India under the Bun. 
delkand Agency with an area of about 32 square miles and 7 
villages in it. Beri the chief town lies on the north bank of the 
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uyer, 18 miles west of H amir pur and 20 miles sotr 
^/Kaipi. The population is 4621 and the revenuefs 
00* The Chief is Kao Lokendra Singh. 


BHA1SUNDA : Jagir in Central India under ihe Baghal- 
k.and Agency with an area of about 32 square miles and 20 villa¬ 
ges in it., Bhaisilhda, the chief place lies 8 miles from Karwi 
station on the Jhansi-Manikpur section of the G. I. P. Railway- 
l he population is 4390 and the revenue Rs ( . 20000. The jagiri 
dar is Chau be Govind Parsad, 


BHaJJI :~~ One of the Simla Hill States with an area of 96 
square miles! The State lies on the south bank of the Sutlej 
and culminates in the Shali peak 9623 feet above the sea level. 
The principal product is opium of exceptional purity. The 
population is 14263 and the revenue Rs. 99000, Seoni the 
capita^ lies on the Sutlej and is celebrated for its sulphur hot 
springs. The Ruler is Rana Birpal. 


BIHAT :—Sanad State in Central India under the BundeU 
kand Agency with an area of about 16 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 4786. Revenue Rs. 35000. The chief town Bihat on 
the east bank of the Dhasan is 10 miles from Ha r pal pur on the 
Jhansi-Manikpur section of .the G. I* P. The Chief is Kao Bir 
Singh Ju Deo, 


BON AH is a tributary State in Orissa with an area of 1296 
square miles lying between Singbhum district and Keonjhar 
State, Ronai is shut in on all sides by rugged forest clad hills, 
intersected by a few passes or gorges which connect it with the 
surrounding States. The Brahmani the only large river flows 
through the centre of the State. The population is 68,178, the 
most numerous tribes being Buhiyas, Gonds, Iios, Kharias. 
Mundas and Pans. Bonaigarh the capital is 40 miles by road 
from Raurkela station on the Bengal Nagpur railway. The 
revenue is Rs. 302494 and the tribute Rs. 2,700. 

The Ruhr is Raja Dharanidhar Indra Deo who was born 
in January 1884 and succeeded to the gadi in February 1902. 
He assumed charge of government in October 1915. 

The Dexvan the State is Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore 
Tripathi, M. A. 
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pHUIKADAN •—A feudatory State in the Centr;\ 

^57 consisting of 3 detached blocks and a single village*^ 

Pof the Satpura Hills and surrounded by the Khairagarh 
and Nandgaon States. The total area is 154 square miles. 
Chhuikadan the head quarters is 31 miles from both the Raj 
Nandgaon and Dongargarh stations of the B, N. R. mainline 
from Calcutta to Nagpur. There are 107 villages. The major 
portion of the area Consists of fertile, black soil. The tribute 
paid to Government is Rs. 15,000. The revenue is Rs, 1,22,000 
and the population 26141. The Ruler is Maharu JBliudhur 
Kishore Das 


CHUDA: in Kathiawar has an area of 78 square miles 
The population is 11333 and revenue Rs 2,11,000. Chuda, the 
capital, is a railway station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan line. 
The Haler is Thakore Shri Bahadur Singhji Joravar Singhji. 


DASPAL.LA : a tributary State in the southern extremity 
of Orissa. The River Mahanadi runs through a portion of the 
State. Its area is 568 square miles and population 34,509 con¬ 
sisting cf Khonds, Pans, Chasas and Gaurs, 1 he gross income 
of the State is Rs. 1,81,534 and the tribute Rs. 661. The State 
is required to supply, free of all cost, all the timber annually 
required for the Jagannath cars at Puri, an arrangement which 
lasts fr 6 m the days of the Mahratta supremacy. Kunjabangar, 
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the capital is 14 miles from the Cuttack-Sonepur road. 

The Ruler is Raja Kishore Chandra Deo Blianj 
19QS and succeeded to the gadi in December 1913 


born in 
Owing to 


his minority, the State is under the management of uovernment. 
The Superintendent of the State is Babu liaikuntha Nath 
Naik, B.A.; T.lL. 


DHENKANAL : —O ne the tributary States of Orisra 
lying on the west of Cuttack district with an area of 1463 square 
miles. The Brabmani river runs through the State. The 
population is 233691 composed of Chasas, Pans, Sahar-q Gaurs 
and Khandait?. There are 968 villages and two towns, viz., 
Dhenkanal and Bhuban. The administrative divisions are the 
badar sub-division and the Murhi sub-division. The area of 
reserved forests is 267 square miles. The former of these is the 
capital. The revenue is over Rs. 5 lakhs and the tribute paid to 
the British Government is Rs. 5 q 99. There are 4 charitable 
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4es, 1 English High School, 2 Middle English Scho 
and 1 Elementary Training School. ;i The forest pro- 
duo.r^;are lac, mabim, tamarind, myrabolam, timber, etc. The 
chief crops are rice, pulses, etc , and tlie chief manufactures brass 
and bell-metal utensils. 

'Hie Khurrla, Falcher branch of the B. N, Railway runs 
through the State and there are three railway stations, Garb 
Dhenkanal, Hindol Road and Meramondali. Dhenkanal is the 
capital. 

The Ruler is the Rajah Shankar Pratap Mahindara Baba, 
duv who was born in i9(i4, succeeded to the gadi in October 
1918 and assumed charge of administration in December 1925. 

The n e waii °* llie State is Rai Bahadur jogendranath 
Sarkar m a., b.l. 


DUJaNA :—In the Punjab consists of three detached areas, 
the main portion being south west of Rohtak district The 
total area is 100 square miles with one town and 30 villages. 
Duj'ina the capital lies 37 miles west of Delhi. The population 
is 25833 arid revenue Rs, 165000. The Ruler is Nawab 
Muhammad iqticfcir Alt Khan Bahadur who was born in Nov. 
ember 1912 and succeeded to rhe gacii in July 1925. 


GANGPUR ’ A tributary State in Orissa lying south of 
Jashpur State and Ranchi district* It consists of a long undula¬ 
ting tableland about 70 q feet above the sea, dotted here and there 
with hill ranges and isolated peaks. The principal rivers are 
the lb, the Saqfeb and the South Koel. The total area is 2492 
square miles and the number of villages 806. Ttie valley is 
extremely productive, the principal crops being rice, sugarcane 
and oilseeds. The jungle products are lac, resin and catechu, 
Sabai grass grows plentifully and is exported in large quantities. 
Diamonds have been found in the lb valley and gold washing is 
carried in most of the rivers. Coal is found in Hingir estate. 
Limestone, iron dolomite deposit also occur extensively, 
1 he population is 309271 consisting of Oraons, Gonds, Kharias, 
Bhuiyas, Mundas and Agarias. The revenue is Rs 676000 and 
the tribute payable to the British Government Rs, 10000. 

The headquarters of the State are at Sundergarh 19 miles 
by a good road from Jharsuguda Railway station on the B.N.R. 
The Rufer is Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar Deo born in May 
and succeeded to the gadi in June 1917. He was formally 
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/lied as Huliug Chief in 1920. The Dett?an of the gt-atel 
D. Christian. - 

HINDOL:— -A tributary State of Orissa lying south of 
Dheokanal with an area of 312 square miles containing 234 
villages. Hindol is the residence of the Chief. The population 
is 38617 nearly all of whom are Hindus. The income is Rs. 
161689 and the tribute Rs. 551. The sanacl of 1894 which 
was revised in 1908 and 1915 governs the relations between the 
State and the British Government. 

The Dexvan is Dew an Bahadur Suresh Chandra Singh, the 
younger brother of the Chief. 

The Ruler is Raja Bahadur Nabakishore Chandra Singh 
Mardraj Jagadeb who was born in June 1891 and succeeded to 
the gadi in February 1906. He was formally installed in 
October I9l3. ■-- 

JAMKHANDi—State in the Southern Mahratta country has 
an area of 524 square miles The State contains 8 towns and 79 
villages. Si* of these are municipalities. Jamkhandi the capital 
lies 68 miles east of Kolhapur. Extensive trade in silk cloths and 
coarse cotton cloths is carried on. The population is 1,01,195 of 
whom 87 p. c. are Hindus and 10 p. c. Mussulmans. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 20,516 to the British Government The 
State maintains 4 medical institutions. There are 4 secondary and 
67 primary schools. Of the latter 4 are exclusively for girls. The 
number of boys receiving English education is 819. The num¬ 
ber of pupils in the primary schools is 5011. Free boarding 
scholarships costing Rs. 5738 are given to poor students. The 
State gave a donation of Rs. one lakh to the New Poona Col¬ 
lege and contributes Rs. 5,000 to it annually. The revenue 
and expenditure of the State in 1929**30 was Rs. 591655 and 
735094, the latter including amount spent on waterworks. Ruler : 
Meherban Shankarrao Parashramrao alias Appasahib Patvardan 
who was born in November 1906 and succeeded to the gadi in 
February 1924. 

The State Karbari is Mr. R. K. Pal b,a., ll.b. 


JASDAN • State in Kathiawar has an area of 283 square 
miles containing 56 villages. Jasdan is a town of great anti, 
quity, deriving its name probably from Chasthana, the second 
ruler of Rshatrapa dynasty. The population is 30621 and the 
revenue Rs. 498000. The Ruler is Kacbar Shri Ala Vajsur, 
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IPUR * is a tributary State in the Centra] Provinc 
t^^tween ^Urguja State and Ranchi district. It consists in 
rn5st equal proportions of highland and lowland. On the 
Ranchi side, the table land of Uparghat attains an average eleva¬ 
tion of’2,200 feet and is fringed by hills which are 10Q0 feet 
higher. The Uparghat is separated by a slight depression from 
the still loftier plateau Khuria which occupies, the north western 
corner of the State. The lowlands of the Hetgbat and of 
Jashpur proper lie in successive steps descending towards south. 
The chief river is the lb which flows from north to south’ 
Gold is obtained in small quantities from the banks and bed of 
the lb near Gangpur border. Iron is procured in the hilly 
tracts. The forests consist largely of sal, sissu and ebony, 
other jungle products are lac, tasar silk and beeswax, 
grass, edible roots and indigenous drugs. The area is 
square miles. 

There are 666 villages. The population is 1,54,156. * liC 

most numerous castes are Oraons, Rantias, Korwas, Ahirs or 
Goa las, Nagesias, Chits, Kaurs. The revenue is Rs. 3,67,000. 

There are 36 schools with 2272 pupils. Missions have 
their own schools. The State maintains 2 dispensaries 

The income from excise is Rs, 71554. 

Jashpurnagar is the headquarters. The relations of the 
Chief with the British Government are regulated by a Sanad 
granted in 1899 and reissued in 1905. The Chief is allowed to 
administer the territory subject to prescribed conditions and 
payment of a tribute of Rs, 2000. He is under the general 
control of the Commissioner of Chatisgarh. The Ruler is Raja 
Deo Saran Singh Deo. 


The 

sabai 

1963 

The 


J ASO •* —A Sanad State in the Baghelkand Agency in 
Central India is bounded on the north, east and south by the 
Nagod State and on the west by Ajaigarh State. It has an area 
or 32 square miles having 60 villages. The population is 7,221 
and revenue Rs. 41,000. Jaso, the capital is picturesquely 
situated on the banks of a fine lake. The Ruler is Dewan Ram 
Pratap Singh. 


JATH -In the Bijapur Agency has an area of 981 square 
miles with a population of 82654. The State pays tribute of 
Rs. 6,400 to tile British Government. The revenue is Rs. 424000, 
Ruler Meherban Vijaysingh Ramrao alias Baba Saheb 
68 
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3 who was born in July 1 909 and succeeded to the 
t 1928. -— 

JETPUR *~~In Kathiawar h held by 20 Talukdars. It has 
an area of 290 square miles and includes 21 villages. The total 
population is nearly half-a lakh, Jetpur. the capital is a flourish¬ 
ing town on the railway. Th e gross income of al| the T a Vukdars 
is nearly Rs, 10 lakhs. - . 

JOB AT t-A guaranteed Chiefship in Central India lying 
between Jhabua and Alirajpur States. It lies entirely in the hilly 
tract of thelVindhyas and is intersected by a succession of short 
ranges and narrow valleys covered with thick jungle. The 
area is about 130 square miles, more than half of which is either 
waste or forest, land. The State is divided into 5 thanas, Jobat, 
Gud i, Hirapur, Thaplj and juari. The population is 18296 of 
of which about 86 per cent are Bhils or Bhilalas. 

Jobat, the residence of the Chief is 40 miles from the Dohad 
and Meghnagar stations on the Ratlam.Godhra section of the 
B, B. c; C. I. The administrative headquarters are at Gohra 2 
miles south of Jobat. 

The revenue is Rs. 108000. The Ruler is Rana Bhitn Singh 
who was born in November 1915. 


JUBBAL:—One of the Simla Hill States 40 miles from 
Simla. It was originally a tribu*ar)^to Sirmur but after the 
Gurkha war became independent. In 1832 the Rana abdicated 
in favour of the British Government but in I84 q, the State was 
restored to him. The State has an area of 288 square miles and 
contains 84 villages. Five-sixths of the total area are covered 
with forests. The deodar and kail timbers of Jubbal are well- 
known. The soil is very fertile. Deorha is the capital. The 
chief products are grain, tobacco and opium. Revenue 
Rs. 1,82,000. Population 24,856. Ruler • Rana Bhagatchand, 
CSJ. - 

KAL5IA *•—State comprises 20 detached pieces of territory 
in Ambala and Ferozepore districts of the Punjab. It is divided 
in,to two tahsils Chhachhrtauli and Basi, with headquarters in 
towns of the same name. Its area is 192 square miles, popula¬ 
tion 57,371 and revenue Rs. 5.40,000. The Ruler is Raja 
Ravisher Singh who was born in October 1902 and succeeded to 
the gadi in July 19q8. 
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JKEH A feudatory State in the Central Provinc 
L^g^fe^tween Drug and Raipur districts arid Bastar State. Its 
area is 1429 square miles. Most of the State consists of hill 
and foiest country and the river Mahanadi flows through the 
territory. About 330 square utiles are tree forest. Kanker the 
capital is 39 miles by road from Dhamtari on the Raipur- 
Dhamt&ri branch of the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Gonds form 
more than half of the 'population which is 1,24,928. The 
revenue is Rs. 4,72,122* Excise shops numbered 104. Education 
is imparted in 20 schools including a high school. Ruler: 
Maharaj Bhanupratap Deo who was born in September 1922 
and succeeded to the gadiin January 1923. 



KAWARDHA .‘—Is a feudatory State in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The eastern portion of the State is a plain, while the 
western is hilly and wooded. The area of the State is 708 
square miles and the population 61783. The revenue is; 
Rs. 3,92,329 of which the tribute paid to the British Government 
is Rs. 32,000. Kawatdha. the capital of the State is 54 miles 
from Tilda station on the Calcutta— Nagpur line of the B.N.R. 

There are 2JL schools with 1385 pupils. One dispensary is 
maintained which is at the headquarters. There are 49 excise 
shops. 

The Ruler Is Thakur Dhdrarflaj Singh who was born in 
August 1910 and succeeded to the gadi in February 1920 

KEONJHAR —State is the second largest of the Orissa 
States having an area of 3096 square miles. Of the two parts 
into which the State may be divided, Lower Keonjhar is a 
region of valleys and lowlands, while Upper Keonjhar includes 
the mountainous highlands The Baitarani River take9 its rise 
in the hilly north western division. Of the population 3,79,496, 
the majority are Hindus. The others are Animists, the castes 
being Pans, Khandaits Gaurs, Hos, Bhuiyas, Kurmis, Gonds, 
Bathndil, and Khonds. Keonjhar the capital is 84 miles from 
Bhadrakh Station (B.N.R.) and 36 miles from jaintgarb. The 
Ruler is Raja Baibhadra Bbanj DeO who was born in 1905 and 
succeeded to the gadi in 1926. The relations between Keonjhar 
State and the British Government are regulated by the terms of 
the Sanad of 1908, which was revised in 1927. The tribute pay 
able is Rs. 1.710 and the revenue Rs. 3,89,000, The DeXcan of 
the State is Mr, W. G. Kelly. 
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AlRAGARH« is a feudatory State adjoining 
i in the Central Provinces with an area of 931 square 
The territory is divided into 3 sections. The western 
tracts of the State are hilly, but the eastern portion lies in a 
level black fertile soil. About 165 square rniles are covered by 
forest, which yields teak and bamboos. The population is 
124770 composed of Gonds, Lodhis, Chamaras and Ahirs. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway passes through the State touching 
Dongargarh town and two other places in the State. The 
capital is Khairagarh which is 23 miles from Dongargarh. 
About 3 p,c. of the. population are literate,. The State main, 
tains about 39 schools with 2895 pupils and has 2 dispensaries. 
The revenue is Rs # 6,26,425 The Ruler is Raja Birendra 
Bahadur Singh who is in his 3.8th year. 

KOREA: is a tributary State in the Central Provinces 
adjoining Rewa with an area of 1631 square miles. It is 
an elevated table land ranging from 1000 to 2^00 feet in height. 
The State contains extensive forest where sal and bamboos are 
abundant. Iron is found everywhere. By the revision of the 
sauad in 1928 the State has acquired mining rights. 2 coal mines 
are working. The people numbering 7 q. 199 are mainly migra¬ 
tory aborigines. There are 326 villages. On the highest table¬ 
lands some cultivation is carried on, but the aboriginal tribes 
supplement their produce by edible fruits and roots. The 
revenue is its 3,64,605, the chief sources being land and forest. 
There are one hospital and 2 dispensaries. 

The Ruler is Raja Ramuuja Pratab Singh Deo who was 
born in 1899 and succeeded to the gadi in 1909 and was invested 
with ruling powers. The relations of the Chief with the British 
Government are regulated by a sanad granted in 1899. The Chief 
is under the g^aieral control of the Commissioner of Chatisgarh. 


KURUNDWAD SENIOR: is a State under the Kolhapur 
Agency in the Southern Mahratta Country. It has two divi¬ 
sions, one belonging to the Senior Chief and the other to the 
junior Chief. Senior : comprises Kurundwad town and 37 
villages, of which 25 lie south of the town of Belgaum, 10 are 
mixed up with the territories of British India and Sanglq 
Kolhapur and Miraj States ; 2 villages are in Bijapur and 
Satara districts. The total area is 185 square miles and the 
population 38760. Revenue Rs. 376000. 
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State is now administered by a Council of Admires; 

The Ruler is Meberban Appasahib Patwardhan who 
"wasoorn in November 1921 and succeeded to the gadi in Sep¬ 
tember 1927. 

KURUNDWAD JUNIOR: also Las Kurundwad town as 
headquarters. It consists of 2 towns and 34 villages—17 
villages in the neighbourhood of Belgaum, 15 on the borders of 
Nizams Dominions and to the east of Sholapur district and 2 
with the limits of Kolhapur State. The area is 114 square 
miles, the population 34288 and the revenue about Rs, 388000, 

The Chiefs are Meberban Nana Saheb Patwardhan and 
Meherban Bhausaheb Patwardhan. 

KURWAI: a mediatized chiefship in Central India directly 
dependent on the British Government, under the Bhopal Agency, 
It is bounded by the Central Provinces on the north and east 
and by parts of Gsvalior State on the remaining sides. Its area 
is 111 square miles. About 16 per cent of the total area is 
cultivated. The population is 19851 and the revenue Rs. 2640p0. 
There is a post office at Kurwai. Kurwai, the Capital is 5 miles 
from Kethoara Station on the Bina-Bhopal section of the G.l.P. 
Railway. The R u i er is Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan who was born 
in 190 i, succeeded to the gadi in 1906 and was given administra¬ 
tive powers in April 1923, 


KUSHALGARH • the State lies in the south east of Bans- 
wara, Rajputana with an area of 340 square milea. It consists 
of 257 villages with a population of 22162, more than /I per 
cent of whom are Bhils. The Chief pays tribute to the Ruler 
of Bansv/ara. The capital is Kushalgarh, Revenue over Rs. IJ 
lakhs. Ruler : Rao Ranjit Singh who was born in May 1882 and 
succeeded to the gadi in January 1916, The Katnder R ao 
Bahadur D B. Kaveeshwar. 


LAKHTAR or Than Lakhtar in Kathiawar consists of two 
distinct portions, Than and Lakhtar, together with some out* 
lying villages in Ahmadabad district. The area is 247 square 
miles containing 51 villages. There are no rivers or hills of any 
side. Cotton and the usual grains are grown. The potters of 
Than enjoy a wide reputation lor the excellence of their work. 
The population is 21,123 and the revenue Rs. 4,49,000. The 
Ruler is Thakore Sahib Shri Balvirsinhji Karansinhji. 
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JAS BELA i is a State on the southern coast of Bar 
^ordering on the Arabian Sea. The whole of the ea5 
|grft of the State is mountainous ; the centre consists of a trian¬ 
gular level plain with its base on the sea ; on the west the State 
has a narrow strip of coast stretching past Orrnasa, The Chief 
mountains are the Kirthar ,the Pab range and the Makran Coast 
Range. The rivers are the Porali, Hab, W.indar, Kbarrari, 
Phor and the Hingo), The coast line extends for 250 miles and 
possesses two roadsteads in Sonmiani and Ormasa. The northern 
parts Ate extremely hot for 8 months. Along the coast a more 
moderate climate prevails. The area of the State is 7132 square 
miles and the number of villages 131. The soil is fertile sandy 
alluvium. Almost the whole of the land depends on flood irri¬ 
gation. The staple food grain is jowar, Fbrage grass grows on 
the hills. Marcasite and limestone, are available. Salt is obtain., 
ed from surface excavations at Brar, Rugs of excellent 
quality are manufactured in the dart stitch and good embroidery 
is done on cloth and leather with a steeperochet needle* The 
population is 50696 distributed in tribal groups. The majority 
are Sunni Muhammadans. The language is jadgaJi closely 
allied to Srndbi Bela is .the capital. The revenue is Rs. 378000. 
The Ruler is Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan. 


LAWA : is a Chief ship in Rajputana. under the direct pro. 
lection of the British Government lying 45 miles south west of 
Jaipur City. Its area is 19 square miles, There is one large 
village and 9 attached hamlets containing a population of 2200 
In 1879, the Thakur agreed to suppress the manufacture of salt 
and to abolish all taxes aid transit duties on every article except 
ganja, spirits, opium or Other intoxicating drugs. As compensa. 
tion, he receiver annually Rs* 700 and 10 niaunds of salt. The 
revenue is Rs. 59123. The Ruler is Thakur Bans per Dip 
Singh who was born in September 1923. The administration 
is carried on by Pandit Madhav Rai Sharmai under the control 
of the Resident of Jaipur. 

LUGASha sanad State in Central India under the Bundel- 
kand Agency, lying adjacent to Hamirpur District in the United 
Provinces. The State has an area of 47 square miles and con. 
tains 17 villages. The population is 6182. Lugast, the chief 
town is 8 miles from Nowgong* The revenue is Rs. 30000. 
The Chief Diwan Bhupal Singh. 
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sfCRAl : Feudatory State in the Central Provinces 
'the Harda Tahsil of the Hoshangabad district with an 
£a of 155 square miles. The State contains s6me rich villages 
in the open valley of the Narbada, but the greater part of it is 
situated on the lower slopes of the Satpura range consisting of 
low hills covered with forest, of which teak, sag and tinsa are 
the principal trees. Wheat is the staple crop and jowar, cotton 
and gram are also grown*; The population is 12,803, a consi¬ 
derable portion of whom are Gonds and Korkus, Makrai, the 
headquarters is 15 miles from Bhirinji station on the G.l.P. 
No tribute is paid. The revenue is Rs. 2.01,000. The Ruler 
Raja Lai Todar Shah who succeeded to the gadi in April 1929. 
The State is under the management of the Government, The 
Superintendent is Mr, Khan Muhammad Khan. 


jVHRAj SENIOR : consists of 3 divisions, a group 
of villages iti the valley of the Krishna, a second group 
in the south of Dharwar District and a third in the midst of 
Sholapur District. The total area is 342 square miles and the 
population 82580, Revenue nearly Rs. lakhs. The tribute 
payable to the British Government is Rs. 12558* Ruler is 
Meherban Sir Gangadharao Ganesh, alt as Balasaheb Pat vardarq 
k.c,i.e m who was born in February 1866 and succeeded to the 
gadi m June 1875. 

MIRA] JUNIOR: consists of three divisions a group of 
villages in Dharwar district; a second in Sataru district. There 
are 3 towns the largest being Bhudgaon. The total area is 
196 squat© miles. 

The population is 34665 and the revenue over Rs. lakh?. 
The tribute payable to the British Government is Rs, 6412. 
The Ruler is Meharban Madhvrao Harjhar alias Baba Saheb 
Patvardan who was born in March 1889 and succeeded to the. 
gadi in December 1899. 


MANSA '• in the Mahikantha Agency of the Bombay 
Presidency is bounded on all sides by Baroda territory. The 
area is 25 square miles and the population 15013. The capital 
is Mansa, which is the largest town in the Agency. The revenue 
is Rs. 185000. As a mark of appreciation of the present Ruler, 
special powers were conferred on him. The Ruler is Ravalji 
Shri Takutsinghi who was born in 1877, succeeded to the gadi 
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1889. and was invested with full ruling power; 
ber 1897. 


(fiT 


MULJ : the only Parmar State in Kathiawar has an area 
of 133 square miles. The population is 16390 living in 20 
villages. Muli the chief town is 13 miles south west of Wadh- 
wan. Revenue over Rs. lakhs. The Ruler 5 s Tbakor Shri 
Harichandrasingbji who was born in July 1899 and succeeded to 
the gadi in December 1905. 

NANDGAON* iv a feudatory State in the Central Pro. 
vinces with an area of 870 square miles. The main area of the 
State comprised in the Nandgaon and Dongargaon parganas, is 
situated between Chanda and Drug districts and the other three 
detached blocks are Pandadeh, Patla, and Mohgaon- Pandadeh 
aid Mohgaon lie in an open black soil plain of great fertility. 
The Seonath and the Bagh are the two rivers. 

Raj Nandgaon the Capital town is a station on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. It has a municipality with 12 elected and 6 
nominated members. The total population is 1,82,108 composed 
of l'elis, Gonds, Ahirs or Rawats and Chamaras. 

The revenue is Rs. 6,56 999 the chief sources being land 
revenue, cesses, forests, excise and income tax. ! he tribute 
paid to the British Government was Rs, 80000 but it is subject 
to periodical revision. 

The number of excise shops was 59 and the income 
Rs. 1 19,219. There are 4 dispensaries for medical relief. 
Education is imparted in 85 schools with 5683 pupils of whom 
915 are girls. The cost of education is Rs. 71361. 

The Ruler is Mahant Sarveshwar Das who was born in 
March 1906 ana succeeded to the gadi in June 1913. He Was 
invested with fuiI ruling powers in 1927. 

The Ruling family are Bairagis by caste and as celibacy is 
one of the observances of this order, the Succession devolved 
until lately on the chela adopted by the Mahant. Ghasi Das the 
seventh Mahant from the founder was married and his son was 
acknowledged by the Government of India in 1879 as successor 
to his father. 

Die Dexvan *s Mr. Naziruddin B. A. 


NARAS1NGPUR : is a tributary State in Ori?sa lying 
between Angul district and the river Mahanadi. The area is 199 
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niles and the number of villages 198. The revenl 
e lakh of rupees and the tribute paid to the British 
nment its. 1455. The population is 33002, almost entirely 
composed of Hindus. The chief town is Narsing’pur. The Ruler 
is Raja Ananta Narayan Mansingh Harichandan Mahapatra who 
was born in 1908 and succeeded to the gadi in July j92 1 

Owing to the minority of the Raja, the State is under the 
management of Government. The Superintendent is Babu 
Jagannath Patnaik, 


N \YAGARH • is a tributary State in Orissa adjacent to 
Puri district with an area of 590 sq. miles of which 351 sq. 
miles are forest. Towards the south and south east, the country 
is wild, hilly and picturesque, the hills ranging from 2000 to 
3000 feet in height. Khonds, a turbulent people form a part of 
the total population of 1,42,406 (j93l Census). The total 
revenue is Ks, 7,63,470 and the tribute paid to the British 
Government is Rs 5525. The number of schools is 89. Maya- 
garb town is connected with Khurda by road. The present 
Ruler is Raja Krishna Chandra Singh Mandhata, who was born 
in August J911 and succeeded to the gadi iu December 1918. 

Owing to the minority of the Raja, the State is under the 
management of Government. Khan Sahib Munshi Abdus 
Sattar Khan is the Superintendent of the State. 


N1LGIRI: is a tributary State in Orissa, bounded on the 
north and west by Mayurbhanj State and on the east and south 
by Bala sore district. Its area is 284 square miles of whicli one 
third is taken up by hills in some of which valuable timber is 
found. Valuable quarries of blackstone and granite are worked. 
The population is 65,222. All except about 8000 are Hindus. 

Nilgiri, the chief village is located at the foot of a hill 5 
nnles from the Calcutta. Madras trunk road. There are 466 
villages in all. 

The revenue is Rs. 2,38,196 and the tribute paid to the 
British Government Rs. 3900. 

1 he Ruler >s Raja Kishore Chandra Singh Mardraj Hari¬ 
chandan who was born in February ]904 and succeeded to the 
gadi in July 1913. The management of the State was made 
over to him by Government in February j 925. 

The £)gxvan is Babu Hari Krishna Samanta. 
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otfthe south by Talcher and on the west by Bamra. The east 
and north of the State are occupied by hills. Malayangiri, the 
loftiest peak in the Orissa States lies in this State. The area is 
452 square miles and the number of villages 263. The popula¬ 
tion is 24 789 of whom the majority are Hindus, the most 
numerous castes being Chasas and Pans, The chief village is 
connected by road with Talcherand AnguL The revenue of the 
State is Rs. 1,11,459 and the tribute paid to Government is 
Rs, 266. The Ruler is Raja Sarat Chandra Munipal who was 
born in November J9Q3, succeeded to the gadi in April 19J3 and 
W5ks formally installed in power in December 1925. The Deu'an 
of the State is Babu Haradhan Pujabari, 


PATAUDI* ,n tbe Punjab lies in the midst of the British 
district of Gurgaon. Its area is 52 square miles and population 
18097. Pataudi the capital town is 3 miles from Pataudi Road 
btation on the B. B. and C. I. Railway metre gauge Railway 
and 38 miles from Delhi: The revenue is Rs. 140000. Ruler ♦ 
Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali Khan Bahadur who was born in 
March l9f0 and succeeded to the gadi in November l9]7. The 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers in 1932. 

PlPLODA : on e of the mediatized Chiefships in M'lwa 
Political Agency with an area of about 35 square miles. The 
population is 9766 and the chief language Malw*. Piploda the 
capital is Jl miles from jaora. There are 28 villages The 
revenue is Rs. 11*000 find the Ruler Rawat Mangal Singh who 
was born in September 1893 and succeeded to the gadi in 
November i919. 

RAIGARH : a feudatory State in the Central Provinces 
enclosed on the west and east by the Bilaspur and Sambalpur 
Districts. Its total area is i486 square miles. The northern half 
of the Sate consists mainly of forest clad hills. South of the 
Chamvardhai range which divides the State in the centre lie the 
open plains of Raigarh and Bargarh divided by the. River Maud. 
The Kelo another affluent of the Mahanadi passes the town of 
Raigarh. Raigarh town the headquarters, is on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. About a third of the area is under forest, the 
principal timber trees being sal and bijasab The chief crops 
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' kodon, pulses, til. More than 1,800 tanks have 
^cted for irrigation- Tasar silk cloth ot a supefib 
'quality is made. The main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
passes through the centre of the State, with stations at Raigaib, 
Naharpali Khursia and Jaragaon. Ratgarn town on the B N.R. 
is 363 miles from Calcutta. In 1930 a women’s hospital was 
built and a Town Hall. The town is provided with elecrric 
lights and water works. There are 43 schools including one 
High School. The population is 2,77,369 (1931 census) about 
SO p c of whom speak Chhatisgarhi and the rest Oriya, l he 
revenue in 1931 was Rs. 491531 out of which the tribute is 
Rs. 5500. The R u l er is Raja Chakradar Singh who is 26 years 
old w is invested with ruling powers in 1931. The Dexvcm is 
Pandit Baldeo Prasad Mishra m.a., ll.b , m.r.a.s. 


RA1RAKHOL : is a feudatory State in Orissa lying to the 
south east of Sainbalpur district, bounded on the north and 
south by Bam ra and Sonpur States with an area of 833 square 
miles. The greater part of the State consists of hilly country 
covered with dense forests, but there are open tracts in the north 
and south. Ti e number of villages is 319, Rice, til, urad, and 
Kulthi are the chief crops, The teariv.g of tasar side cocoons 
and the extraction of catechu are local industries. There are 
extensive deposits of iron ore. The population is 31,225 the 
chief castts being Chashs, Gonds, Gandas and Sudhs, 90 per cent 
of whom speak Oriya and the rest Oraon and Mundari dialects. 
Rampur, the headquarters is 44 miles from Samba lpur by road. 
The revenue is Rs, 88,984 and the tribute paid to Government 
Rs. 2,000. The Ruler is R l j a Birachandra Jadumari Deo, who 
was born in 1894, succeeded to the gadi in July 1906 and 
granted ruling powers in September 1916. The Dewan of the 
State is Babu Natabar Gartia, B.A., B.L. 


RAMDURG: is a State in the Kolhapur Political Agency 
adjacent to Dharwar District, with an area of 169 square miles 
containing 40 villages. The State is generally a plain sur¬ 
rounded by undulating lands and occasionally intersected by 
ranges of hills. The Malprabha river flows through the State 
and is utilized for irrigation. The staple crops are wheat, gram 
jowar and cotton. The population is 33,997, and the average 
revenue Rs. 3,23,333. 
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> State maintains one hospital and one dispensar^ 
^ools bf which one is a middle school and the rest prim 
Kamdurg is the Capital with a population of 10,000. The 
Ruler is Meherban Shrimant Ramrao Venkatran alias ^ao 
Saheb Bhave, who was born in September 1895 and succeeded 
to the gadi in April 1907, He was invested with ruling powers 
in January 1915, 


R ANPUR- a tributary State in Orissa bounded on the 
north, east and south by Puri district. The south west is a 
region of forest clad hills which wall in its whole western side, 
except at a single point where a pass leads into the adjoining 
State of Nayagarh, To the nurth and east there are extensive 
fertile and populous valleys. The area is 203 square miles 
with 261 villages. The population is 41,282, the chief caste 
being Chasas Ran pur the Capital is 15 miles from Kalupara 
Ghat station on the Calcutta Waltair section of the B, N* R* 
The revenue is Rs, 65000 and the tribute Rs, 1400. The Rider 
is Raj t Birbar Krishna Chandra Singh, Bajradhar Narendra 
Mahapatra, born in 1877, succeeded to the gadi in July 1899 
and formally given ruling powers in September,the same year. 
The Dewan is Balm Jagannath Mahanty. 


SAKT1 *. is a feudatory in the Central Provinces adjoining 
Bilaspur district with an area of 138 square miles. Sakti the 
headquarters is a railway station on the Bengal Nagpur Rail, 
way. The population is 41595, Goads and Kawars being the 
most numerous castes. The revenue is Rs. 126915 chielly 
derived from land revenue andforests. 1 he tribute is Rs, 1500. 
The total income from Excise was Rs, 47635, There is one 
dispensary at the headquarters. There are 23 schools with 
1188 pupils The R n i er is R<ja Bahadur Liladar Singh who was 
born m February 1822 and succeeded to the gadi in July 1914. 


SANDUR : is situated in the Bellary district of the Madras 
Presidency. The State is 167 square miles in area and contains 
20 villages. R consists of a long narrow valley shut in by two 
parallel ranges of hills covered with long grass and forest, ihe 
River Nariballa running across the Valley drains almost the 
whole of it, and provides picturesque scenery. The soil of the 
State is a rich heavy loam. The most important staple 


is 


cholam, Pulses, oilseeds, betel leaf and tobacco are also grown. 
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^/forests of Sandur occupy 136 square miles and yiel 
i*c4e grass and some leak and sandalwood. 

The hematites found in the State are probably the richest 
ore in India. Manganese deposits have been found in some 
places and there are traces of at) old gold mine. Jasper rocks 
of great beauty and range of colours are found as well as 
mineral pigments of different tints. 

The population is 13577 (1931 census), the majority of 
whom are Hindus, but nearly a fifth are Muhammadans. 
Coarse woollen blankets woven by the shepherd caste, Kurubas, 
are the only manufactures. 

The M. S. M. Railway has constructed a branch line con. 
necting the two stations of Kanivihalli and Swamihalli in the 
state with Hospet. The railway is 14 miles in length within 
State limits. 

The receipts from abkari during the year 19^9- 30 was 
rs. 55640 and from forests Rs. 284S0. 

There is one dispensary at Sandur. The St a i e “ as one 
High School and 5 elementary sohools. The total number of 
pupils «s 453. 

The total tcvenue during 1929/30 was Rs. 295118 and the 
expenditure Rs. 262592* 

The Uman Is Mr. G. T. Konnur b.a , The Ruler fa Ra j a 
Srimant Yeshwanta Rao Anna Saheb Hindu Rao Gharpade, 
who was born in .November 1909 and succeeded to the gadi in 
May 1928, He was invested with ruling powers in February 
1930. 

A State Council was constituted in April 1931 consisting 
of officials and non officials nominated by the Darbar, 


SSl 


SARANGARH : is a feudatory in the Central Provincee 
with an area of 540 square miles situated between Rilaspur and 
Sambalpur districts, while the Mahanadi river divides it from 
Eaigarh State in the north The headquarters is Sarangarh 
which is 32 miles from Raigarh Station on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. There are 455 villages and the population 117781 
whose chief language is Chhatisgarhi dialect of Hindi, I be 
total revenue is Rs. 302871 and the tribute payable Rs. 4500, 
There are 35 schools with 2868 pupils. The Ruler * s Raja 
Bahadur Jawahir Singh who was born in December 1388 and 
succeeded to the gadi in August 1890, 
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,/aRILA : a Sauad State in Central India under the 
w^*c%nd Agency, with an area of about 35 square miles, and 
entirely surrounded by the Hamirpur district of the United 
Provinces. It has 10 villages and a population of 6081. The 
revenue is about one lakh of rupees most of which is delved 
from land. Sarila, the headquarters is 21 miles from Ata station 
on the Jhansi-Cawnpore section cf the G. I. P. Railway. The 
# u l er is Raja Mahipal Singh who was born in September 1898 
and was given administrative powers iti November 1919. 

SAVANUR ’* is a State in Dharwar District in the Bombay 
Presidency with an area of 70 square rmles. Besides Savanur 
town, there are 22 villages. The principal crops are jowar 
Kulith, tur, par, sugarcane, wheat, gram, and plaintains. The 
betel leaf grown in Savanur is celebrated for its superior qualdy 
and is exported in large quantities. The population is 16^30, 
composed mostly of Hindus* Savanur town is 40 miles south, 
east of Dharwar. The revenue is Rs,. 1,69,000. The Ruler 
is Cap. Meherban Abdul Majid Khan, Oiler Jang Bahadur, who 
was born in October 1390 and succeeded to the gadi in January 
1893. -- <* 

SAYLA in Kathiawar has an area of 222 square miles in 
which are one town and 38 villages. The chief town is Sayla 
16 miles from Chuda railway station, 18 s. w, of Wadhwan, on 
the bank of a large tank called Manasavowar. The population 
is 1385] and the revenue Rs. 2,54,000. The Ruler is Thakore 
Sahib Shri Madarsinghi Vakatsinghi. 


SERAIKELA : a feudatory State in Bihar lying between 
Manbhum district and Mayurbhanj State with an area of 449 
square miles. It consists chiefly of an undulating plain dotted 
with small rocky hills. The east i? more hilly and the higher 
ranges in the north-east contain valuable timber, Sal timber 
and sabai grass are the chief forest produce. The State is 
drained by five streams, the Kharkai, the Sanjai, the Sonai, the 
Asuya, and the Bhangbanga. The State includes the estates 
of Dugui, Banksai, and leba. The number of villages is 816 * 
the most important of which is Seraikela, the headquarters. 
Sini Junction on the B.N.R. lies within the State. Copper, iron, 
nodular limestone, makrasa rock, soapstone, slate and mica occur. 
Cotton and tasar cloth, gold, silver and brass ornament#, copper 
trumpets, bell metal cups and bowls, iron ploughshares, axes, 
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/etc., are manufactured. The population is 115} <2 cor! 
^chiefly of Hindus and Animists. The Hos, Santa Is and 
Kfinnis are the chief tribes. The revenue is JRs. 4,] 8,000. The 
relations between the Chief of Ser&ikela and the British Govern¬ 
ment are regulated by a Sanad granted in 1889 by which 
the Raja - Bahadur was formally recognised as the Feudatory 
Chief of the State and the conditions on which he was toadminis. 
ter it were laid down. 

The Ruler is Maharaja Aditya Pratap Singh Deo who 
succeeded to the gadt in July 1932. 


SOHAWAL ^ a Sanad State in Central India under the 
Baghelkand Agency. It is separated into two sections by the 
pelty State of Kothi, the northern section itself being also much 
intermingled with parts of Panna. The area of the State is 
213 square miles and the number of villages 183. The adminis. 
trative divisions are Sohawal and Sabhapur and the estate of 
Raigaon. The soil is fertile and bears good crops of the ordin. 
ary grains, Sohawal, the capital, is situated on the left bank of 
the Satna river and is 5 miles irorn Satna station. The popu¬ 
lation is 38078, about 85 p.c. of whom are Hindus and 13 p.c. 
Animists. Baghelkandi is spoken by the majority and Bundel- 
kandi by about 17 p.c. The revenue is Rs. 1,04,000. The 
Ruler is Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh c.i.e. who waa 
born in August 1878 and‘succeeded to the gadi in November 1899, 


SURGANA: A Koli State in the north west corner of 
Nasik District in the Bombay Presidency with an area of 360 
square miles and 6l villages. The State is full of spurs oi hills 
and uplands covered with forests containing teak, blackwood, 
Khair and tivae. The soil is very fertile on which is grown 
tiaglu Kodra, rice and Sava, The population is 14,912, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of Kolis and Kunbis who speak a dialect of Mahratti. 
The revenue is Rs. 67,000. No tribute is paid. Surgana, the 
capital is 52 miles from Nasik city. The Ruler Deshmukh 
Prataprao ^hankerrao. 


SURGUJ A : is the largest feudatory State in Chota Nagpur 
with an area of 6055 square miles. It lies between Rewah State 
and Mirzapur district of the United Provinces, Massive hill 
barriers surround it on the north, east and south and the forest 
clad tract of Korea State lies on the west, thus isolating the 
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Jte/ The chief rivers are the Kanhar, Kupar, Mahal 
^h^ankh* The principal crops are rice aud other cereals, gram 
and other pluses. The forests consist chiefly of sal* Other 
jungle produce are lac, tasar silk and catechu, The State 
contains extensive grazing grounds. Coal fields exist in 
Bisrainpur, The people are mainly Dravidian aborigines, 
such as Gonds, Goalas, Pans, Oraons, and Korwas. 

The total population is 3,78,296 living in 1,372 villages 
The revenue of the State is Rs. 6,56,066 derived from 
land and from excise. Of the 22 pargannns, 6 are maintenance 
grants held by junior branches of the Chiefs family, 4 belong to 
jagirdars and the remaining 12 are under the Maharaja himself. 
The tribute is Rs. 2,500* 

The State maintains 3 dispensaries. There are one High 
School ami 23 primary schools with a total of 2041 pupils; 

Ambikapur formerly called Bisrampur is the headquarters 
of the State, The Ruler is Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh , 
Deo C.B.E. who was born in 1895 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1917. 


TALCHER ’ is a tributary State of Orissa lying to the 
west of Dhenkanal State with an area of 399 square miles. The 
Brahman) river traverses the State and Talcher, the head¬ 
quarters i9 picturesquely situated on a bend on the right bank. 
The State contains a coalfield Iron, lime and gold are found on or 
near the banks of the river. The population is 51015, composed 
almost exclusively of Hindus, the chief castes being Chasas and 
Pans. The Ruler is Raja Kishor Chandra Birbar Haricharidan, 
who was born in June 1880 and succeeded to the gadi in Decem¬ 
ber 1891. He was given administrative powers in June 1901. 

The revenue is Rs. 3,17,000 and the tribute Rs. 1039. 


T1G1RIA : is the smallest of the tributary States of Orissa 
lying between Dhenkanal State and the River Mahanadi. Its 
area is 46 square miles and the number of villages 102. The 
State is well cultivated and produces, rice and other food grains, 
oilseeds, sugarcane, tobacco, cotton! etc. The population is 
19534. Tigiria, though the smallest State is the most densely 
populated. The revenue is Rs. 32,000 and the tribute paid to 
Government is Rs. 882. Ruler is Raja Banamali Kshatriya 
Birbar Chamupati Singh Mahapatra, who was born in 1857 and 
succeeded to the gadi in April 1886. 
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cipa! Political Appointments in India 


(The name in italics is that of the headquarters of the officer 
in each Agency), 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
Baluchistan —Agent to the Governor-General in— (Quetta), 
Chageh-— Political Agent, — {Quetta). 

Kalat—Political Agent, and Political Agent in charge of the 
Bolan Pass,—( Mastnng), 

Loralai— Political Agent, — (Loralai). 

Quetta-Pishin—Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner,-- 
(Quetta) 

Sibi — Political Agent and Deputy Cotnmissic/ner, — ( Sibi ). 
Zhob—Political Agent,— .(Fort Sandeman). 

Baroda—^Resident at — (Baroda). 

Officer in Sikkim,— (Gangtofy. 

Central India —Agent to the Govetnor.General in ^(Indore). 
Baghelkhand — Political Agent ' (Suftta). 

Bhopal—Political Agent,— (Schore) % 

Bundelkhand — Political Ageut,— (Nowgong), 

Southern States and Malwa — political Agent, — (Manipur). 

Gwalior—Resident at —(Gwalior) f 

Hyderabad—Resident at—(Hyderabad Deccan). 

Kashmir — Resident in—(Srinagar), 

Gilgit—Political Agent,— (digit), 

Madras States— Agent to the Governor-General, — (Trivan. 
drum). 

Mvsore — Resident in — and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, — 
(Pangalore). 

North- West Frontier Province -Chief Commissioner and Agent 
to the Governor-General, — (Peshawar j. 

Dir, Swat and Chitral—Political Agent,— (MaUihand). 
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er—Political Agent,- 
ram—Political Agent,- 
aziristan- 
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-Resident in~ 


-LPeshaWM), 

- (Parachitiar) 

( Tonk ). 

Tochi—Political Agent,— (Mi ran shah). 

Punjab States—Agent to the Governor-General, — (Lahort). 

Raj putana— Agent to the Governor General in, and Chief Com 
niissioner of Ajmer Merwara,— (Abu). 

Eastern States of Rajputana — Political Agent, — (Bharatpnt), 
Haraoti, Tonk and Shahpura—Political Agent. (DM). 

Jaipur_Resident at— (Jaipur) t 

Mewat — Resident in — (Udaipur). 

Southern States of Rajputana— .Political Agent,— (Neemuch). 
Western States of Rajputana—Resident.— (Jodhpur). 

Sikkim—Political Officer in — (Gangtok), 


Tibet— 

Gy an tse-*-British Trade Agent at— (Gyantsn. 

Yatung—British Trade Agent at—( Chumbi). * 

Western India—Agent to the Governor-General in the States of 
— (Rajkot), 

Banas Kantha— Political Agent— (Palanpur), 

Eastern Kathiawar States— Political Agent ,—(Wadhwan), 
Western Kathiawar States—Political Agent ,—(Rajkot Civil 
Station). 


j IN ASSAM. 

States—Political Officer for the—(Deputy Commissioner, 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Shillong). 

Manipm— Political Agent and Superintendent, — (Manipur). 


IN BENGAL. 

Gooch Behai — Political Agent for— (Commissioner, Rajshahi— 
falpaignri). 

Tripura — Political Agent for— (Magistrate of Tippera— Comilla,) 
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.IN BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Feudalorv Political Agent and Commissioner 

for the~~(SatnbaIpuv). 


IN BOMBAY 

Akitlkot - Political Agent for—(Collector of Shclapttv ), 

Auodh and F > Hwltrtn— Political xAgent for — (Collector of Satara). 
Bhor~~ Political Agent for—(Collector of Poona). 

Cambay — Political Agent for —(Collector of Katya), 

Janjita—Political Agent for—(Collector of Kolaba — Alibar ). 
Jath — Political Agent for — (Collector of Bijapur ), 

J«whar —Political Agent for—(Collector of Thana ), 

Khairpiir —Political Agent for—(Collector of Sukkuv ), 

Resident, Kolhapur *:>d Political Agent, Southern Mahratta 
Country States —-( Kolhapur), 

Mahi Kantha— Political Agent,—( Sadra ). 

Krwa Kantha— Political Agent,— (Godhra), 

Savantvadi — Political Agent, —( Savantvadi ), 

Savanur— Political Agent for—(Collector of Dharwav), 

Sind Tribal Territory —Political Agent,— (Commissioner, Sind)* 
Surat Political Agent in —(Collector of Surat), 

In I olitical chaige of the Slates of Bansa Dharaunpuri 
and Sachin. 

Suigana— Political Agent for—(Collector of Nasik). 


IN BURMA 

Shan States, Northern—Superintendent of the—(Lashio), 

Shan States Southern — Superintendent and Political Officer, . 
(Taunggyt) 


IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 

Central Provinces Feudatories—Political Agent for 
(Raipur), 6 


the- 
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IN THE PUNJAB, 



Frontier Tribe*, Dera Gbazi Khan—Political Agent,—(Deputy 
Commissioner, D % G. Khan), 

Frontier Tribes, Multan—Political Agent, — (Com missioned 
Multan ), 


Du j ana 
Kalsia 

Pataudi 


; Political .Agent for—(Commissioner, Ambala), 


Simla Hill States—Superintendent, — (Deputy Commissioner, 
Simla), 

Tibet— 1 Gartok — British Trade Agent at-~ (Gartok. 


IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Rampur- -Political Agent for—(Commissioner of Rohilkhaud— 

Bareilly). 

Tehri—Political Agent for — (Commissioner of Kurnaon_ 

Naim Tal ). 

Benares— Political Agent for — (Commissioner of Benares— 
Benares ). 
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CHIEFS’ COLLEGES 

DAL Y COLLEGE, INDORE 

Admission :—The following are eligible for admission ;— 

(a) Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

Relatives and Sardars of the above. 

Fersons of nobility or distinguished position. 

In doubtful cases subject to the approval of the 
Governing Body of the College. 

Age :—Ordinarily the Kumars of the ages between 7 and 
12 are admitted, 

(a) A boy of 14 must qualify for class VI. 

(b) A boy of 15 must quality for class V and so on. 

The age of leaving is ordinarily between 18 'and 20. 

Fees :—The ,scale of fees is as under:— 

Class I to IV, K. 600 per year. Classes V and VI, 
Rs. 450 per year. Class VI1 to X, Rs. 300 per year, plus Rs. 45 
per year for books and stationery. 

When two or more brothers attend the College at the same 
time, only the eldest has to pay the full fee, the others paying 
half. 

Scholarships —There area certain number of scholarships 
given to Kumars from Central India. The number varies 
according to the total number of Kumars at the College. The 
scholarships are of two kinds, whole and half scholarships, the 
holders of which are entitled to free education and education at 
half fees respectively. These scholarships '&fe awarded by the 
Council, whenever vacancies occur, on the recommendation of 
Political Officers and the Principal. 

Accommodation r—There are two Boarding Houses attach¬ 
ed to the College, each with accommodation for about 60 boys. 
There is a resident .House Master in each, and both are under 
the supervision of the English Staff. Kumars during the early 
years of their time at the College live in dormitories, work in a 
Common Hall, and feed together although they may have their 
own kitchen establishments. Senior boys become eligible for 
single rooms as they fall vacant. Parents, however, who send a 
Guardian with their sons may have a separate room for them on 
payment of Rs. 25 p.m. 

Rulers enjoying dynastic salutes may, if they desire, make 
special arrangements for members of their families and their 

7 2 
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^Van ions to live outside the College with their own gua: 

^ Private Expenses; _All expenditure of Kumars is under 

the control of the House Masters or Guardians and supervised 
by the Principal. Purchases are made only from accredited 
dealers, whose bills are presented to and paid by the College 
monthly. Parents, or Guardians sending their sons or wards 
can therefore, by intimating the scale of expenditure which is 
desired, make sure of no unauthorised expenses being incurred 
or undue extravagance being permitted. 

The approximate expenditure of a Kumar with one servant, 
for one year amounts to Rs, 1,100“ as given below :— 

Food articles Rs. 450. Clothes Rs. 320 Boots and Shoes 
etc. Rs. 50. Miscellaneous including servant’s wages, light, 
dhobi, barber, etc. Rs. 280. Total Rs. 1,100. 

Travelling expenses vary according to the distance of 
Kumars’ homes from Indore. 

Servants No Kumar is allowed to keep more than three 
ser vants, who must be over 30 years of age (syces excluded). 

The Principal reserves the power to dismiss any servant at 
his own discretion. 

The Parents may send Guardians and 1 liters, the latter 
with the permission of the Principal who reserves the right of 
suspending them if necessary. 

Dress: _All the Kumars wear Indian dress in the school, 

in the Boarding blouses and on all ceremonial occasions ; except 
in the case of boys whose Parents or Guardians express a desire 
to the contrary. 

In games, English dress must be worn. 

Principal \V. Fanshawe Esq , m.a., f.R.g.s. 


\ 


RAJKUMAR COLLEGE, RAJKOT 

The Rajkumar College was founded by the Chiefs of 
Kathiawar, for the education of their sons and near relatives in 
1868 and opened in 1870 with twelve Kumars under the late 
Chester Macnaugbten who guided its progress with marked 
success till his death in 1896, The institution was maintained 
entirely by the Chiefs till the re-organisation ot the staff in 1904 
from which year the Central Government made an annual grant 
of Rs. 24,966 until 1924 when the grant was reduced to 
Rs. 10,000. The College consists of a handsome Gothic stone 
building in the shape of a quadrilateral open on the west. 1 he 
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bnt contains the Bhavsinhji Hail one of the hnes|^t 
"India and the class rooms, while the North and the 
Swings provide the living accommodation. In all there are 
41 sets of rooms each set consisting of a living room 18’ x 18\ a 
bed room 18 x 8 feet with a bath room attached and a kitchen 
outside. As a rule each Kumar has a set of rooms but a pair of 
brothers usually share one. The attendants permitted are a 
Mu-Saheb or Companion, a Paswan or body servant, a cook and 
a syce. Most Kumars keep one pony, riding being compulsory 
and run their own kitchen. 

The fees are on a sliding scale varying from Rs. jO p. m. 
to Rs, 20() p. m. according to the status of the individual Kumar 
and the income of the State he comes from, with a surcharge of 
25 per cent for States outside Kathiawar not subscribing to the 
Endowment Fund. The average number in the College is 35 
and there are at present 39 in residence whose fees amount to 
Rs. 45,000- This is due to the fact that no less than 18 future 
Rulers of varying importance are in residence at present including 
those of Morvi, Janjira, Akalkote and .Limbdi. 

The cost of the College education varies a great deal but 
the ordinary Kumars’ expenses average Rs, 3,500 to 4,000 
including vacation charges, College fee, travelling, clothes etc., 
for the whole year. This sum can be cut down to Rs. 3,000 *f 
financial necessity demands, but the average cost is undoubtedly 
high owing to the select character of the Institution. 

The staff consists of an English Principal and Vice- 
Principal and seven Indian graduates and curriculum provides 
for the Bombay Matriculation in addition to the Government of 
India Diploma for the Chiefs’ Colleges. 

Games are compulsory, as swimming is when water is 
available ; cricket, football, hockey and tennis are played and 
there are two fine squash racquet courts and gymnasium. Music, 
drawing, caipentry are provided for as hobbies and Scouting 
has been introduced. 

The institution has been guided by only 4 Principals during 
its existence. To Chester Macnaughten it owes more than can 
be calculated ; he lived for the College and indeed gave his life 
for it f dying at the post of duty in 1896. Charles Waddington, 
his Vice-Principal took his place until he was transferred to 
Mayo College in 1903. He was succeeded by Mr. Coryton 
Mayne who was in charge till 1923 when he was made guardian 
to the minor Maharaja of Jaipur ; he handed over to the present 
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J„ T. Turner who joined as Vice-Principal in 


A ITCHISON COLLEGE, LAHORE 

The Aitchison College was founded in 1886 by then the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Charles Umpherston 
Aitchison, for Punjab Chiefs, gentry, and wards of important 
estates under administration. DecayecJ, families were also pro¬ 
vided for through the establishment of scholarships by district 
subscription and the generosity of individual donors, and thirty 
such scholarships exist, the holders of which pay no fees. 
Boys must be of high social status and be between 10 and 15 
years old for admission. The lower limits was previously 8 
years, but on the foundation of Queen Mary College, the sister 
College for girls, with a small boys* preparatory school under an 
English lady, the limit was made 10 years. 

At first a Military Governor and a Principal shared the 
duties of head of the institution, but in 1904* the duties were 
combined in one, and by Lord Curzon’s reorganisation, English 
University men were appointed Principal and Assistants. The 
ideals of the English public school were then definitely aimed at, 
and something like the same results are still being achieved under 
difficulties. The difficulties are due partly to Government’s 
departing from Lord Curzon’s policy, partly to a certain apathy 
shown by a number of the Princes, who waver very much 
between alternative schemes of educating their children, arid 
partly to other circumstances peculiar to Indian conditions. The 
number of boys has varied and fluctuated considerably : a curve 
corresponding to 70—85—65—115—85—110 —100 would fairly 
represent its history up to date. Roughly half or more of the 
boys go back tq rule their States or to the management of their 
own private lands, while the remainder enter the service of 
Government or the States for the most part. 

I he final Diploma Examination is common to the Chiefs’ 
Colleges, and is accepted by certain Indian Universities (including 
Allahabad and the Punjab) as equivalent to Matriculation. Ex¬ 
perimental^ from 1926-7 f boys who have passed the Diploma 
are being taken on, if they desire it, to the Cambridge School 
Examination in the following December. 

Attendance at the places of worship is enforced, # Ip addition, 
the three Religious instructors give regular school,lessons as part 
of the curriculum. 
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ties are compulsory; every boy is put through a train! 
fog on his own or a College pony. The mounted Ca< 
tfs is supervised by one of the English staff and the Corps 
has always been competent to share drill and field exercises with 
the Lahore troop of the Punjab Light Horse. 

Admission is made under the orders of the HoiTble Member 
for Finance in the Punjab Executive Council, who is Chairman 
of the Managing Committee. Boys are admitted at any time of 
the year and are placed, after being individually tested, accord¬ 
ing to their attainments. 

The number of boys at the College in l928- 7 29 was 106. 

The Principal is J. Kellv Esq., M. A. 



MAYO COLLEGE, AJMER 

The proposal to establish a College for the education of the 
Ruling Princes, I Chiefs and Thakurs of Rajputana was first 
made by Lord Mayo in a Durbar held at Ajmer in 1872, and the 
work of instruction began in 1875. The foundation of the 
present building was laid in 1878, and the work of construction 
was completed in 1885. The Ruling Princes of Rajputana built 
Boarding Houses for boys from their States to which, as also to 
the College main building, additions have made subsequently 
according to the requirements. 

The College is primarily meant for the education of the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs and their Nobility, but jagirdars and 
Zamindars of British India are also admitted. Admission is 
sanctioned on the recommendation of the Principal to the 
Hon’ble the Agent to the Guvernor-General in Rajputana who 
is the Vice-President of the General Gouncil of the Mayo College. 
The administration of the College is vested in a General Council 
presided over by H. E. the Viceroy and a Managing Committee 
with the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara as Convener. 

The number of Students at the end of the year 1928—*29 
was 101. Of these 82 were from Rajputaha, 5 from Central 
India, 5 from Mahikantha, 3 from Rewakantha and the rest 
from other parts of India. 

The Post Diploma course extends over 3 years and the 
Diploma course follows at the end of a eight years course in the 
college. The average age of boys in the former is 18 to 20 and 
of the latter 12 to 16. 

The Principal is S. F. Madden Esq, B.A. 
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EXTRADITION LAWS 

The following is Chapter III of Indian Extradition Act of 1903. 

Surrender of Fugitive Criminals jn case of States 

OTHER THAN FOREIGN STATES. 

7 (i) Issue of Warrant bv Political Agents in certain 

Cases _Where an extradition offence has been committed or is 

supposed to have been committed by a person not being a Euro¬ 
pean British subject in the territories of any State not being a 
Foreign State and such person escapes into or is in British India, 
and the Political Agent in or for such State issues a warrant 
addressed to the District Magistrate of any district in which such 
person is believed to be, (or if such person is believed to be 
in any Presidency town to the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
such town) for his arrest and delivery at a place and to a person 
or authority indicated in the warrant, such Magistrate shall act 
in pursuance of such warrant and may give directions accord¬ 
ingly. 

(2) Execution of such Warrant.— A warrant issued as 
mentioned in sub-section (1) shall be executed in the manner 
provided by the law for the time being in force with reference to 
the execution of warrants, and the accused person, when arrested, 
shall be produced before the District Magistrate or Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate as the case may be, who shall record any 
statement made by him : such accused person shall then, unless 
released in accordance with the provisions of this Act, be forward¬ 
ed to the place and delivered to the person or authority indicated 
in the warrant. 

* (3) Proclamation and attachment in case of persons 
absconding.-— The provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
for the time being in force in relation to proclamation and 
attachment in the case of persons absconding shall, with any 
necessary modifications, apply where any warrant has been 
issued by himself. 

8 (1) Release on giving security —Where a Political Agent 
has directed by endorsement on any such warrant that the person 
for whose arrest it is issued may be released on executing a bend 
with sufficient sureties for his attendance before a person or 
authority indicated in this behalf in the warrant at a specified 
time and place, the Magistrate to whom the warrant is address- 





Won such security being given, release such person 
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Magistrate to retain bond, ....Where security is taken 
under this section, the Magistrate shall certify the fact to the 
Political Agent who issued the warrant, and shall retain the bond. 

(3) Re-ARREST IN CASE o f default.— If the person bound 
by any such bond does not appear at the time and the place 
specified, the Magistrate may, on being satisfied as to his default, 
issue a warrant directing that lie be rearrested and handed over 
to any person authorised by the Political Agent to take him into 
custody. 

(4) Deposit in lieu of bond and forfeiture of bonds.— 
In the case of any bond executed under this Section, the Magis¬ 
trate may exercise the powers conferred by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the time being in force in relation to 
taking a deposit in lieu of the execution of a bond and v-itb 
respect to the forfeiture of bonds and the discharge of sureties. 

[8 A Power to report case for orders of Local Gov¬ 
ernment-— Notwithstanding anything contained in S. 7, sub¬ 
section^) or in S. 8, when an accused person arrested in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of S. 7, is produced before the District 
Magistrate or Chief Presidency Magistrate, as the case may 
be and the statement (if any) of such accused person, has 
been recorded, such Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, before 
proceeding further, report the case to the Local Government and 
pending the receipt of orders on such report, may detain such 
accused person in custody or release him on his excuting a bond 
with sufficient sureties for his attendance when required.] 

9. Requisitions by States not being Foreign States.— 
Where a requisition is made to the Government of India or to 
any Local Government by or on behalf of any State not being a 
Foreign State for the surrender of any person accused of having 
committed an offence in the territories of such State, such requisi¬ 
tion shall (except in so far as relates tp the taking of evidence to 
• how that the offence is of a political character or is not an extra¬ 
dition crime) be dealt with in accordance with the procedure 
prescribed by S. 3 for requisitions made by the Government of 
any Foreign State as if it were a requisition made by any such 
Government under that section : 

Provided that if there is a Political Agent in or for any 
such State the requisition shall be made through such Political 
Agent. 
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„ ,, d) Power to Magistrates to issue warranI^^ 
m certain CASES —If it appears to any Magistrate ohffie" 

class or any Magistrate empowered by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf that a person within the local limits of bis 
jurisdiction is accused or suspected of having committed an 
offence in any State not being a Foreign State and that such 
person may lawfully be surrendered to such State or that a 
warrant may be issued for his arrest under S. 7, the Magistrate 
may if he thinks fir, issue a warrant for the arrest of such person 
on such information or complaint and on such evidence as would, 
in his opinion, justify the issue of a warrant if the offence had 
been committed within the local limits of bis jurisdiction. 

(2) Issue of Warrant to be reported forthwith. —The 
Magistrate shall forthwith report the issue of a warrant under 
this section, if the offence appears or is alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted in the territories of a State for which there is a Political 
Agent to such Political Agent and in other cases to the Local 
Government. 

(3) Limit of time of detention of person arrested.— A. 
person arrested on a warrant issued under this section shall not 
without the special sanction of the Local Government be detain¬ 
ed more than two months unless within such period the Magis. 
trate receives an order made with reference to such person in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by S. 9, or a warrant 
for the arrest of such peison under S. 7. 

(4) Bail. —In the case of a person arrested or detained 
under this section the provisions of the Code of Criminal Proce¬ 
dure for the time being in force relating to bail shall apply in 
the same manner as if such person were accused of committing 
in British India the offence with which he is charged. 

11. (I) Stiu^tENDER OF PERSON ACCUSED OF, OR UNDER. 

GOING SENTENCE FOR OFFENCE IN BRITISH INDIA—A person 

accused of an offence committed in British India not being the 
offence for which his surrender is asked, or undergoing sentence 
under any conviction in British India, shall not be surrendered in 
compliance with a warrant issued by a Political Agent under S. 7 
or a requisition made by or on behalf of any State under S. 9 
except on the condition that, such person be re-surrendered to the 
Government of India or the Local Government as the case may 
be, on the termination of his trial for the offence for which his 
surrender has been asked: 

Provided that no such condition shall be deemed to prevent 
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>one the execution of a sentence of death lawfully pas 
Suspension of sentence on surrender.— On the 


surrender of a person undergoing sentence under a conviction in 
British India, his sentence shall be deemed to be suspended until 
the date of his re-surrender, when it shall revive and have effect 
for the portion thereof which was unexpired at the time of his 
surrender. 

12. Application of chapter to convicted persons.*— The 
provisions of this chapter with reference to accused persons shall, 
with any necessary modifications apply to the case of a person 
who having been convicted of an offence in the territories of any 
Slate not being a Foreign State has escaped into or is in British 
India before bis sentence has expired. 

13. Abetment and attempt. — Every person who is accused 
or convicted of abetting or attempting to commit any offence shall 
be deemed for the purposes of this chapter, to be accused or con¬ 
victed of having committed such offence and shall be liable to be 
arrested and surrendered accordingly. 

14. Lawfulness of custody and retaking under warrant 
issued under chapter. —It shall be lawful for any person to 
whom a warrant is directed in pursuance of the provisions of 
this chapter to receive, hold in custody and convey the person 
mentioned in the warrant, to the place named in the warrant and 
if such person escapes out of any custody to which he may be 
delivered in pursuance of'such warrant, he may be re-taken as a 
person accused of an offence against the law of British India may 
be re-taken upon an escape. 

15. Power of Government to stay proceedings and 
discharge person in custody. —The Government of India or 
the Local Government may, by otder stay any proceedings taken 
under this chapter and may direct any warrant issued under this 
Chapter to be cancelled, and the person for whose arrest such 
warrant has been issued to be discharged. 

16. I he Application of Chapter to offences 

committed before its commencement. _The provisions of the 

Chapter shall apply to an offence or to an extradition offence, 
as the cate may be, ccmmitted before the passing of this Act, 
and to an offena in respect of which a Court of British India has 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

17 (i) Receipt in evidence of exhibits, depositions 
and other documents. — Iii any proceedings under this Chapter f 
exhibits and depositions (whether received or taken in the pre! 
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Z$ r jk f the person against whom they are used or not), 
thereof and official certificates of facts and judicial docu- 
'rnents stating facts may, if duly authenticated, be received as 
evidence, 

(2) Authentication of the same. —Warrants, depositions 
or statements on oath which purport to have been issued, recei¬ 
ved or taken by any Court of Justice outside British India, or 
copies thereof and certificates of or judicial documents stating 
the fact of conviction before any such Court shall be deemed 
duly authenticated, (a) if the warrant purports to be signed by a 
Judge, Magistrate or officer of the State where the same was 
issued or acting in or for such State, (b) if the depositions or 
statements or copies thereof purport to be certified, under the 
hand of a Judge, Magistrate or Officer of the State where the 
same were taken, or acting in or for such State, to be the original 
depositions or statements or to be true copies thereof, as the case 
may require, (c) if the certificate of, or judicial document stating 
the fact of, a conviction purports to be certified by a Judge, 
Magistrate or officer of the Slate where the conviction took place 
or acting in or for such State, (cl) if the warrants, depositions, 
statements, copies, certificates and judicial documents, as the 
case may be, aie authenticated by the oath of some witness or by 
the official seal of a Minister of the State where the same were 
respectively issued, taken or given. 

(3) Definition of “warrant. , \- .For the purposes of this 
section, warrant ’’ includes any judicial document authorizing 
arrest of any person accused or convicted of offence. 

18. Chapter not to derogate form treaties. —Nothing 
in this chapter shall derogate from the provisions of any treaty 
for the extradition of offenders, and the procedure provided by 
any such treaty shall be followed in any case to which it applies 
and the provisions of this Act shall be modified accordingly. 


RULES 

[Made by the Government of India] 

The following rules have been made regulating the proce¬ 
dure of Political Agents for surrender of accused persons to 
Indian States. 

No. 1862 -I dated 13th May\ 1904,—In exercise of the powers 
conferred by the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council 
1902, and by Section 22 of the Indian Extradition Act 1903 
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$ "3.903) and in supersession of all previous xules on 

the Governor-General in Council is pleased with 
Tect from, the first day of June 1904 to make the following 
rules, namely: — 

1. The Political Agent shall not issue a warrant under 
Section 7 of the Indian Extradition Act, 1903 (hereinafter refer- 
ed to as ** the said Act ”), in any case which is provided for by 
Treaty, if the State concerned has expressly stated that it desires 
to abide by the procedure of the Treaty, nor in any case in 
which a requisition for surrender has been made by or on behalf 
of the State under Section 9 of the said Act. 

2* The Political Agent shall not- issue a warrant under 
Section 7 of the said Act except on a request preferred to him in 
writing either by or by the authority of the person for the time 
being administering the Executive government of the State for 
which he is Political Agent or by any Court within such State 
which has been specified in this behalf by the Governor-General 
in Council, or by the Governor of Madras or Bombay in Council, 
as the case may be, by notification in the official Gazette. 

3. If the accused person is a British subject, the Political 
Agent shall, befqre issuing a warrant under Section 7 of the said 
Act, consider whether he ought not to certify the case as one 
suitable for trial in British India and he shall, instead of issuing 
such a warrant, so certify the case, if he is satisfied that the 
interests of justice and the convenience of witnesses can be better 
served by the trial being held in British India* 

4. The Political Agent shall in all cases before issuing a 
warrant under Section 7 of the said Act satisfy himself by preli¬ 
minary inquiry or otherwise that there is a ‘‘ prima face ** case 
against the accused person. 

5. (1) The Political Agent shall in all cases before issuing 
a warrant under Section 7 of the said Act, decide whether the 
warrant shall provide for the delivery of the accused persons, 

(a) to the Political Agent or to a British Officer subordi. 
nate to the Political Agent with a view to his trial by the Politi¬ 
cal Agent or 

(b) to an authority of the State with a view to his trial by 
the States Courts. 

(2) Before coming to a decision the Political Agent shall 
take the following matters into consideration: 

(i) the nature of the offence charged, 

(ii) the delay and trouble involved in bringing the accu- 
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•/ ssd person before himself. 

ni) the judicial qualifications of the courts of the State 
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^ ^ (iv) whether the accused person is a British subject or not; 

and if he is a British (other than European British) subject, 
whether the courts of the State either by custom or by recogni¬ 
tion, try such British subjects surrendered to them : and 

(v) whether if the State nave by custom or by recognition 
power to inflict the punishment which may be inflicted under the 
Indian Penal Code for an offence similar to that with which the 
accused person is charged. 

6. Notwithstanding anything in Rule 5, the Political Agent 
shall make the warrant provided for the delivery of the accused 
persons to himself (or to an officer subordinate to himself) or to 
an authority of the State concerned as the case may be, if he 
is generally or specially instructed by the Governor-General in 
Council to try an accused person himself or to make him over 
for trial to the proper courts of such State. 

7. In the case of an accused person made over for trial to 
' the courts of the State, the Political Agent shall satisfy himself 

that the accused receives a fair trial and that the punishment 
inflicted on conviction is not excessive or barbarous ; and if he is 
not so satisfied he shall demand the restoration of the prisoner 
to his custody pending the orders of the Governor-General in 
' Council, 

&***** 


9. Accused persons arrested in British India on warrants 


issued under Section 7 or Section 9 of the said Act shall be treat¬ 
ed, as far, as possible in the same way as persons under trial in 
British India, 

10. A > person sentenced to imprisonment by aPolitical 
Agent shall f 1 if a British subject, be conveyed to the most con¬ 
venient prison under British administration, and shall there be 
dealt with as though he had been sentenced under the local 
law : 

Provided always that this rule shall not he construed so as to 
give such person any right of appeal other than that followed by 
the rules for the time being in force for regulating appeals from 
the decisions of the Political Agent. 


(See Gazette of India 1904. Part I. p, 364). 
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List of Indian States Railways 


Lines Mileage 

Bahawalnagar—Cholistan. 63 
Banga^re—Chik Ballapur 
Light ♦ 

Bhavnagar 
Bhopal—1 tarsi 
Bhopal—Ujjain 
Bikaner 

Bina — Goona—Baran * • . 
Bodeli-Chota Udaipur ... 
Gooch—Behar 
Cutch 

Dholpur—Bari 
Dhrangadra 

Gaekwar’s Baroda State. 
Gaekwar’s Mehsana 
Godhra—Lunawada 
Gondal 
Gwalior Light 
Hindupur 
Hingoli Branch 
Hyderabad—Godaveri 
Valley 
Jaipur 

Jammu and Kashmir 
Jamnagar 
Jetalsar—Rajkot 
ind—Panipat 

Below are given some 


39 

297 

57 

113 

698 

147 

23 

33 

52 

36 

54 

318 

230 

25 

106 

253 

52 

50 


dZ$\ 


Lines 
Jodhpur 
Junagad 

Knxipet—Balhershol 
Khanpur — Chachran 
Khijadiya -Dhari 
Kolar District 
Kolar Gold Fields 
Kolhapur 
L u d h la na — D h u r i 
— Jakhal. 

Mohari— .Barauli 
Morvi 

Mysore Railways 
Nagda—Ujjain 
Nizam’s Guaranteed 
Okhamandal 
Palanpur— Deesa 
Petlad--Cambay 
Forbundar —State 
Rajpipla 

Rajpura— Bhatinda 
Sangli 

Secunderabad— Gadwal 
Shoranur— Cochin 
Tinnevelly—Quilon 
U dai pu r — Chi tor agar h 


386 

181 
16 

130 
46 
26 

instances of the 


Mileage 
... 618 
... 148 
. 145 

... 22 
... 37 

... 64 

... 10 
... 29 

79 
15 

102 
285 
35 
330 
37 
17 
34 
41 
39 
109 
5 

145 
65 
96 
67 


between the Government and the States, 


contracts prevailing 


Bhopal—Ujjain 

BhopaLUjjain 5*6gauge has a length of 113*28 miles and 
was opened in November 1895. 

Main pRpvisiONs of agreement & contract. 

1. Land ;—Provided free of cost by the Bhopal and 
Gwalior Durbars for the portions of the railway in their respec¬ 
tive territories. 
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i,) Governmnt Aid , The Bhopal-Parbati section 
Bhopal Durbar and the ParbathUjjain section 
alior Durbar, each of which provides the funds for additional 
works, alterations in existing works not of the nature of repairs, 
and expenses other than those due to ordinary wear and tear 
incidental to the use and working of the railway and works and 
the conveyance of traffic thereon. The line is managed maintain¬ 
ed, stocked and worked by the G. I. P.-Rail way. 

3. Terms of Working: For the Ujjain-Parbati Section the 
G. I, P. company retains 50 per cent of its gross receipts for 
each half year. The gross earnings of the section are also 
charged with rent for the use of the station and accommodation 
provided by the B. B. & C. I. railway at Ujjain junction station, 
and with rent for the telegraph lines and instruments when not 
the property of the section. 

4. Profits : The net earnings of the Bhopal-Parbati 
section belong to the Bhopal Durbar ; and those of the Parbati- 
Ujjain section to the Gwasior Durbar. 

5. Obligations : Mails, troops, high Government Officials 
and Government stores .. to be conveyed on the same general 
conditions as those jin force on State railways, and at rates to be 
approved by the Government (not being less than the rates in 
force for similar services on State railways of the same gauge). 
Government bullion and coin, and the persons in charge thereof— 
at special rates to be approved by Government. 

6. Termination : The agreements are terminable, on the 
expiry of lo years from the dates of opening of the respective 
sections throughout for all kinds of pubiic traffic on 12 months 
notice in writing given by either party to the other on the 3oth 
June or 31stTj)ecetnber in any year. 


Bhopal—I tarsi 

5* 6” gauge. Total length of 57-22 miles. 

Agreements and Contracts : 

Land : Land within the Bhopal State was provided free 
of cost by the Durbar ; that within British territory by the 
Government at the cost of capital. 

Government Aid : The Government paid for the portion 
of the line in British territory, and a moiety of the cost of the 
bridge over the Nerbudda river ; in all about Rs. 1300000 ; the 
Begum of Bhopal contributed Rs. 50 lakhs for the portion of the 
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star dominions. All additional capital is to be provl 
Government, which undertook to construct, maintain, 
manage and work the line by State or other agt?ncy. At present 
the line is worked by the G. I. P. Railway Company as part of 
its undertaking. 

Terms of working For working and stocking the 
railway, the Company receives a sum which bears the same pro¬ 
portion to the total working expenses of the Company’s under¬ 
taking, including the Bhopal — Itarsi railway, as the gross earnings 
of the Bhopal — Itarsi railway bear to the gross earnings of the 
undertaking. 

Profits :• — The net earnings are divided in perpetuity bet¬ 
ween the Government and the Ruler of Bhopal in proportion to 
the capital contributed by each. In the event of the railway 
being worked at a loss, such loss is borne by the two parties in 
the same proportion. 

Obligations ;— As above. 


Khanpur_Chachran 

5’ 6” gauge. Total length—21*98 miles. 

IvIain Provisions and Agreement. 

Land To be provided free of cost by the Bahawalpur 
Durbar, both during and after construction. 

Government Aid : — The line was constructed by the Gov¬ 
ernment (from funds supplied by the Bahawalpur Durbar, whose 
property it is) and is managed, stocked and worked, through the 
agency of the North Western Railway as if it were part of its 
system. 

By way of rebate Government allow to the Durbar a sum 
not exceeding in any year the net earnings of the N. W. R. from 
traffic interchanged with the Khanpur—Chachran branch railway, 
excluding the net earnings from carriage of railway stores, as 
shall, together with the net earnings of the branch, make up an 
amount equal to interest at 3 per cent per annum on the actual 
expenditure in the capital account of the branch. 

Working and Profits :—For management, maintenance, use 
of rolling stock and working, the N. W. R. retains 50 per cent of 
the gross earnings of the branch, the balance being paid to the 
Durbar. 

Raft's and Fares To be the same as may, from time to 
time, be in force in the N, W. Ry. 
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r/mi nation :—The agreement is terminable on 1st Jamj 
(oily in any year after 1935, on 6 months previous notice 
by either party to the other. The Government may also 
determine the agreement at any time, on 6 months notice, should 
either the N. W. U. or the Bahawalpur Durbar fail to observe 
their respective obligations. 

Upon the determination of the agreement, the N. W. R. 
shall give to the Bahawalpur "Durbar possession of the Khanpur- 
Chachran Railway, together with all its belongings and moneys 
then payable to it, after which the Bahawalpur Durbar shall 
indemnify the N W. R. against all debts and liabilities as may 
have been incurred and then subsisting on behalf of the 
Khanpur-Chachran railway. 

Obligations : —The same as in the N. W. R. 


Bodeli—Chhota Udaipur 

2 9 6” gauge. Total length— 22*67 miles. 

The line is the joint property of the Baroda and Chhota 
Udaipur Durbars, (t was constructed by the B« B. & C. I. and 
worked by that agency up to the 30th September 1921, after 
which date the maintenance and working were taken over by 
the Baroda Durbar. 

This line is to remain the joint property of the two Durbars 
and to be debited, for maintenance and working expenses, inclu¬ 
ding cost of supervision and hire of rolling stock, with the same 
percentage of gross earnings as may be incurred on the entire 
system for 12 years from the date of opening to the 31st March 
1930, or until such time thereafter as the Chhota Udaipur 
Durbar may exercise the option reserved to them to purchase 
the half share of the Baroda Durbar. 


PKTLAD—CAMBAY (Anand- Tarapur Section) 

5’ 6’\ Total length—2T42. 

Main Provisions and Agreement: 

Land :—Provided free of cost by the Baroda Durbar. 

Govern mint Aid :—The line is the property of the Baroda 
Durbar (which provides all funds chargeable to the capital 
account), and is managed, maintained, stocked a id worked by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company as 
part of the Company’s railway system. 
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'rhtng and profits : —Excepting the cost of making 
clue to extraordinary casualty which is borne by 
ar and is chargeable against capital, the Petlad railway is 
debited for maintenance and working expenses, including the 
cost of supervision and hire of rolling-stock, with the same 
percentage of gross earnings as may be incurred in the half-year 
On the 5* 6’* and 3; 3/8** gauge lines of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India railway system, and with any single item of 
capital expenditure not exceeding Rs. 1,000 classed as a Minor 
work, subject to a maximum charge on such account of an 
amount bearing the same percentage of gross receipts as obtains 
for similar expenditure on the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway. The balance in favour of, or against, the 
Baroda Durbar is paid over to it, or by it, as the case may be, 
the payment for the first half-year being subject to adjustment 
at the close of the year. 

Rates and Fares: _To be fixed from time to time by the 

Company with the approval of the Durbar but in the absence 
of any special agreement between them, they are, as far as may 
be, to conform to those generally in force on the B. B, and C. 1. 
railway (5‘ 6’’ gauge) :— 

(a) Special Obligations .‘—Mails, troops, High Government 
Officials and Government Stores — Mails and postal officers on 
duty to be carried at the rates and on the conditions in force 
from time to time on State Railways in British India. (There 
is no provision for the carriage at special rales of troops, high 
government officials and Government stores). 

(b) Government bullion and coin and the persons in charge 
thereof—not specified. 

Termination :— Either party may at any time determine the 
agreement on giving 1 2 months’ notice to the other. 


Cooch—Behar 

y 3 3/8” gauge. Length—33*09 miles. 

The railway is the property of the Cooch Behar Durbar, 
which provides all funds not contemplated in Clause 2 of the 
agreement required for the completion and equipment of the line 
from time to lime, and managed, maintained and worked by the 
agency of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Worhing and Profits ;—For management, maintenance and 
working, the E. B. Railway retains 40 per cent gross earnings 
74 
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^d that when the stock of the E. B. Railway hi us|qyfr 
^nveyance of any traffic on the Cooch Behar State Railway, 
E. B. R retains up to, but not exceeding 45 per cent of the 
gross earnings obtained from the use of such stock. The remain¬ 
der being the net earnings of the Branch, is paid over to the 
Durbar, 

Rates and Fares : The Administration of the E B. R. has 
full control over rates and fares on the Cooch Behar State 
Rail way, subject to the maxima and minima prescribed by the 
Government of India in Schedule A appended to the agreement 
(certain station to station rates applicable after the opening of 
the Dharlla bridge are prescribed). 

Obligations : Mails are conveyed in accordance with rules 
in force onStite railways. There is no special provision in the 
agreement for the carriage of troops, high Government Officials 
and Government stores. 

Termination: Terminable on the expiry of 6months notice 
from either side. + 


Raipura—Bhatinda 

5* 6” gauge* Length 108*04 miles. 

Land : Land for original construction was provided free of 
cost by the British territory and by the Patiala Durbar in their 
territory ; the cost of that provided by the Durbar after 13th 
October 1889 (the date on which the agreement came into force) 
is debited to the capital account. 

Government Aid :—The line which is the property of the 
Patiala Durbar is managed, maintained, stocked and worked by 
the Government through the agency of the N. W. Railway as 
part of its system from 13th October 1889. 

Working and profits :—For management, maintenance, use of 
rolling stock and working, the N. W. R. retains 52 per cent 
of the gross earnings. 

Rates and Fares ;—To be the same as may, from time to 
time, be in force on the N. W. Railway. 

Obligations:— Mails, troops, police, high officials and stores 
both of the Government and of the Durbar, Government arid 
Durbar bullion and coin, and persons in charge thereof—to be 
carried on the same general conditions and at the same rates as 
may for the time being be in force on the N. W. R. 

Termination : — The agreement is terminable on the 1st 
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Jot the 1st July in any year on 6 months previous nqjij_ 

fng being given by either party to the agreement, to the 
The Government may also determine the contract at any 
time on 6 months notice in writing, should either the N. W. R. 
or the Patiala Durbar fail to observe rheir respective obligations.. 
Upon the determination of the agreement the Nf- W. R. will give 
to the Patiala Durbar possession of the railway, all its belongings 

and moneys then payable to it, after which the Patiala Durbar 

will indemnify the N. W. R. against all debts and liabilities as 
may have been incurred and then be subsisting on behalf of the 
Rajputa-Bhatinda Railway. 


Jaipur State Railway 

Gauge 3* 3 Length 179-03 miles. 

Land : Provided by the Jaipur Darbar at cost of capital. 

Glvtrnment Aid : The line is the property of the Jaipur 
Durbar (which provides all funds chargeable to the capital 
account) and is managed, maintained, stocked and worked 
by the Company as part of its railway system. By way of rebate, 
the Government allow out of their share of the net earnings oi 
the 3’ 3 gauge section of the B B. & C. I. Railway exclud- 
ing the Palanpur—Deesa railway (outside the contract between 
the Secretary of State and the B. B. and C 1. Company) a sum 
up to 10 per cent of the net earnings of that section from traffic 
interchanged with the Jaipur State Railway to such extent as is 
necessary to make up, together with the net earnings of the 
Jaipur railway, an amount sufficient to give a return of per 
cent per annum on the capital expenditure incurred. 

Working and Profits: Excluding the cost of making good dama¬ 
ges due to extraordinary casuality which is borne by the Durbar 
and is chargeable against capital, the State railway is debited for 
maintenance and working expenses, including the cost of super¬ 
vision and use of rolling stock, with the same percentage of the 
gross earnings of the Jaipur State Railway, as the ‘total expendi¬ 
ture incurred on the entire B. B. & C. I. bears to the earnings of 
that system and also with any single item of capital expenditure 
not exceeding Rs. 2000 subject to a maxium charge on such 
account, of an amount bearing the same percentage of gross 
receipts as obtains for similar expenditure on that system. The 
balance in favour of or against ihe Jaipur Durbar is paid over to 
a or by it as the case may be f every half year, the payment for 
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half year being subject to adjustment at the end 

'^-^Rates and F'ahs :—To be fixed from time to time by the 
Company with the approval of the Jaipur Durbar and in the 
absence of any special agreement between them to conform, as 
far as may be, to tho;e generally in force on the B. B. 8c C. I. 
(3' 3 3/8 gauge). 

Obligations :—Mails and postal officers? on duty to be car- 
ried at the rates and on the conditions in force from time to time 
on State railways in British India. (There is no provision for 
the carr iage at special rates of troops, high Government officials 
and Government stores). 

Termination :—Either party may terminate the agreement 
on one year’s notice expiring on the 31st March of any year. 


Rajpipla State Railway 

2* 6” gauge. 39*24 miles. 

Agreements and Contracts. 

Laud :* -Provided free of cost by the Rajpipla State. 

Government Aid ;—Nil. The line with its rolling stock is the 
property of the Rajpipla State (which provides all funds 
chargeable to the capital account;, and is managed, maintained, 
and worked by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India railway 
as part o1 the Company’s system. 

7 crms of Working and Profits :—The Rajpipla State Railway 
is debited witli the actual cost of working and a share of the 
working expenses at Anklesvar Junction, plus a sum equal to 
i2^ per cent, on total working expenses in the half-year for 
supervision, but such supervision shall not be levied unless the 
net earnings ol (he Rajpipla State railway give a clear return of 
3^ per cent per annum on the capital cost of the line, and then 
only to the extent that the balance of the net earnings may 
permit after a clear return of 3^ per cent per annum, has been 
allowed to the Rajpipla State Railway on the total capital 
expended, and in addition thereto a contribution from its net 
earnings to the Company’s Provident Fund calculated on the 
same basis as obtiins on the B. 13. arid C. I. railway. The 
balance in favour of, or against, the Rajpipla State is paid over 
to, or by it, as the case may be, every half year, the payment 
lor the first halt year being subject to adjustment at the end of 
the year. 
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'fifi/tes an d Favcs :—Are to be fixed from tirde to time by 
lany in communication with and subject to the .approval of 
His Highness Government. 

Special Obligations ;—Mails and postal officers on duty to be 
carried at the rates and on the conditions in force from time to 
time on State Railways in British India. (There is no provi- 
sion for the carriage at special rates of troops, high Government- 
officials and Government stores.) 

Termination :—The agreement may be terminated by either 
party, on one year’s notice from either side expiring on the 31st 
March of any year. 


Kolhapur State Railway 

y 3%” gauge. 29-27. 

Agreements and Contracts. 

Land ;—Provided by the Kolhapur Durbar at the cost of 
capital. 

Government Aid :—The line is the property of, and was 
constructed by, the Kolhapur Durbar who supply funds f or any 
necessary additions thereto. It is maintained, stocked and 
worked by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Working and Profits :—From the total expenses of maintain¬ 
ing and working the Company’s system, including the Kolhapur 
State railway, as a whole,*are deducted charges for new minor 
works and Government supervision debitable direct to each 
of the railways concerned, and the balance is divided between 
the two Railways in the ratio of the gross earnings of each. 

From the gross earnings of the Kolhapur State railway are 
then deducted the charges for new minor works and the 
proportion of working expenses attributable to that line as 
noted above, and the remainder, representing its net earnings is 
paid half yearly to the Durbar. 

Special Obligation Rates and Fares T he same as, for the 
time being, are in force on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway. 

Termination The agreement is terminable upon 6 months, 
notice from either party to the agreement. 
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Land : 


Jammu and Kashmir Railway 

(Indian State section.) 
gauge, 16*01 miles. 

Agreements and Contracts 

.. -provided free of cost by the Durbar and the 

Government in their respective territories. 

Government Aid j—The section was constructed (from funds 
supplied by the Kashmir Durbar, whose property it is), and is 
managed, maintained, stocked and worked by the North 
Western Railway. 

By way of rebate, the Government allow to the Durbar a 
payment on traffic interchanged with the North Western 
railway to such extent, as, together with the share of net 
earnings attributable to the section, will afford a total dividend 
of 3y 2 P er cent * P er annum on the actual capital expenditure to 
end of each half-year, subject to the proviso that such rebate in 
no case exceeds the N. W. Railway’s net earnings from traffic 
interchanged with the section. 

IVopJftng and Profits :—For management, maintenance, use 
of rolling-stock and working, the N. W. Railway retains 55-50 
per cent, ol the gross earnings of the section, the remaining 
44-50 per cent, together with rebate being credited to the 
Durbar. 

Rates and Fares : _To be such as are from time to time in 
force on the main line of the N. W. railway. 

Obligations .-—To be conveyed on the same general condi¬ 
tions as those in force on the line of the N. W- railway. 

Services to the Durbar—as in clauses 15, 16 and 1/ 

of the agreement. 

Termination :—The agreement is terminable on six months 
notice by either p^rty to the other. 


Travancore Railway (Shencottah —Qullon) 

3’ gauge. 95-96 miles. 

Agreements and Contract. 

Land :—Given by the Travancore Durbar. 

Working and Profits The line is worked by the S. I. 
Railway company at the same proportion of its gross earnings of 
each half-year as obtains on the whole of the Company s 
undertaking including the Travancore railway. The “net 
revenue receipts” of a half-year so arrived at of the Travancore 
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«t to the Government of interest* 


RAILWAY 
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(a) on debentures and debenture stock ar;d j 

( b) due on any capital advanced by the government J 
for the purpose of the branch. 

( c) On the amount of capital expenditure on the Trivan* 
drum extension at 4 per cent, per annum. 

(d) The surplus, if any, is divisible between the govern¬ 
ment and the Company in the proportion in which the residue 
of net receipts of the undertaking is divisible as noted against 
(2) (d) under S. I. Railway (3’ gauge) contract. 

Note —The rate of interest to be charged on the Secretary 
of States' advances to the S. 1. Railway company for the 
discharge of the Travancore railway debentures, viz., £75,000 
and £*50,000 on the 3rd July 1924 and 3rd January 1926, 
respectively, should be per cent, per annum. (India Office 
letter No. P. W. 2616/26 dated the 12th August 1926). 

If the net receipts of the Travancore railway fall short of 
the interest charges, as per (a) and ( b) above, the deficiency is 
first to be divided between the Indian State and British sections 
of the line in proportion to the capital cost of the sections, 
and as between the Secretary of State and the Company 
so much of the deficiency as is attributable to the Indian State 
section is to be borne by the Secretary of State, and so much as 
is attributable to the British section is to be borne by the 
Secretary of State and the Company in the proportion in which 
any surplus of net receipts over interest charges would have 
been divisible. The Company’s share of any such deficiency 
may be deducted by the Secretary of State from its share of any 
surplus profits due under the principal contract for the same 
half-year or under this contract of the principal contract for the 
next succeeding half-year. 

If the net revenue receipts be not sufficient to meet the 
payment of interest charges as per (c) above, such deficiency 
shall be borne by the Secretary of State. ' 

As between the Government and the Travancore Durbar, 
the latter has under-written the guarantee of interest to the 
extent of the capital cost of the Sbencottah-Quilon portion of 
line in its territory ; and it has been agreed that any surplus 
retained by the Government in accordance with the foregoing 
shall be divided between them in proportion to the respective 
lengths of the British and Indian State sections of the line, and 
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, r \e share of any deficiency attributable to the 
•>rne by the Travancore Durbar. 

Note : In the event of the net revenue receipts of the 
Travancore branch for any half-year being in excess of the 
interest charges for the same period the residue of the net 
receipts shall be divided between the S. I. R. Company and the 
Secretary of State in terms of sub. section (4) of clause 60 of the 
principal contract. 
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POSTAL AGREEMENTS 



^The British Indian Postal system has displaced completely 
local systems in most Indian States. In some the local system 
is used" for internal communications, the British Indian system 
serving external purposes. In others arrangements for the 
exchange of privileges been introduced. The conventions with 
Hyderabad and with the Phulkian States are given below as 
instances. 


Hyderabad 


Arrangement for the exchange of correspondence between 
the Imperial Post Office of British India and the Post offices in 
the territories of His Highness the Nizam 1882. 

Article 1. There shall be a mutual exchange of corres¬ 
pondence between the Imperial Post Office of British India, 
hereinafter termed the “Imperial Post/’ and the Post Offices in 
the territories of His Highness the Nizam, hereinafter termed 
the “Nizam’s State post.’’ 

The term 44 correspondence *’ shall include all classes of 
articles which may be forwarded by post under the rules for the 
time being of Imperial post. 

Article On correspondence originating in the Nizam’s 
State post, and destined for delivery through the Imperial post, 
the Nizam’s State post may levy such local postage as may from 
time to time be directed by. the Durbar of His Highness the 
Nizam. But all such postage shall be collected by payment in 
advance, and the correspondance shall be made over to Imperial 
post without any claim whatsoever. 

Article 3. Correspondence so made over shall be treated 
by the Imperial post in the same way as if it had been posted 
originally in an Imperial Post Office, no account being taken of 
any Nizam's State postage already paid thereon whether in 
cash or by means of postage labels of the Nizam’s State post. 

Article 4. Correspondence which may be made over by 
the Imperial post to the Nizam’s State post shall be made over 
without claim when no Imperial postage is due and with claim 
when Imperial postage is due. In the latter case the claim 
shall be_ 

(a) on correspondence originating in Office of the Imperial 
post and termed “ Inland correspondence ’’ one-half of the 
Imperial postage due; 
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on correspondence originating in Foreign 
* Foreign correspondence ” the whole amount 
1 postage due, to the term Imperial postage including in 
3 the postage, due to the Imperial post, or (in the case 
of foreign parcels) to the Custom House. 

Article 5, On correspondence made over under head, (a) 
of the preceding Article whether with cr without claim, the 
Nizam's state post may levy such local postage as may from 
time to time be directed by the Durbar of His Highness the 
Nizam, but on correspondence made over under head, (b) no 
local postage shall be levied, 

Article 6 . Correspondence received by the Imperial post 
from the Nizam’s State post or vice versa, which may be undeli. 
verable, shall be returned and on correspondence so returned to 
the Imperial post, the Nizam's State post shall have the right 
to reclaim any postage previously claimed for it under Article 
IV. 

Article 7. Detailed regulations for carrying out this 
arrangment in respect to the particular office designated for the 
exchange of correspondence on which Imperial postage is due, 
the forms to be used in‘exchanging correspondence, the prepara¬ 
tion and settlement of accounts and other matters of detail shall 
be drawn out by the controlling authorities of the Imperial post 
and Nizam's State post in direct communication with each other 
and the detailed regulations so drawn out shall be subject to 
such modification as may from time to time be mutually agreed 
to by the said authorities. 

Article 8, This arrangement shall be executed by the 
Durbar of His Highness the Nizam and the Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad, and shall be brought into operation from the 1st August, 
1882 - 

Article 9 This arrangement shall continue in force for 
one year after the date on which one of the two contracting 
parties have announced to the other an intention to terminate it. 


Phuikian States 

The Conventions with Patiala, Jhind Chamba, Nabha and 
Gwalior are to the following effect ; 

1. There shall be a mutual exchange of correspondence, 
parcels and money orders between the Imperial Post Office and 
the Past Offices of the Native States, this exchange including 
registered, insured and value-payable articles and being governed 
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yles of the Indian Postal Guide, as periodically publish 
Certain selected post offices in British India and in the 
TatTye States shall be constituted offices of exchange, and these 
offices shall be the sole media of exchange for insured and value- 
payable articles and money orders, and shall be entrusted with 
the duty of preparing the accounts arising from the exchange* 

3. Indian postage stamps and postal stationery over-printed 
with the name of the Native State shall be supplied by the 
Government of India on indent at cost price, and shall be used 
for the purpose of preparing inland correspondence posted in 
the State. 

4. The Government of India shall bear the cost of convey¬ 
ing mails over British territory, and the Native States shall bear 
the cost of conveying mails within the limits of the State. 

5. The Imperial Post Office shall establish no new post 
offices in Native States territory without the permission of the 
Durbar excepting at Railway Stations or within British Canton¬ 
ments, the Durbar undertaking the establishment of any post 
offices or letter-boxes required in State territory by the Imperial 
Post Offices. 

6 . On foreign correspondence posted in the State, postage 
shall be prepaid only by means of Imperial postage stamps not 
bearing the over-print, stamps with such over.print not being 
recognised for the purpose. 

7. Monthly accounts shall be kept of the amounts due to 
the Imperial Post Office .by the Native States and vice versa 
upon the money order exchange. 


Baroda 

In 1863, the Baroda Government agreed to allow the 
British Government to open post offices in the State on condi¬ 
tion of conveying the official correspondence of the State free of 
charge. This condition was carried out till 1873, but thereafter 
it remained in abeyance till 1909. Since that year, a free grant 
of service stamps sufficient to cover postal charges on all State 
correspondence is being given. At present, stamps of the value 
of Rs. 85,000 are supplied free every year to the State for this 
purpose. 

The jurisdiction of the State over postal employees in 
accordance with the Indian Post Office Act is recognised. 

Telegraphs .—The British Government have with the per- 
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n of the Baroda Government constructed lines of teleg 
opened telegraph offices for the transmission of public and 
private messages in the Baroda State* 

In 1885, the Government of India raised the question 
of making the Indian Telegraph Act applicable to the telegraph 
lines in the State including those on the railways owned by the 
State. The Baroda Government offered to pass their own 
Telegraph Act on the lines of the British Indian Act. The 
Government of India, however, stated that their policy was to 
secure control over the whole telegraph system both in British 
India and the Indian States. The Baroda Government there* 
upon made the British Indian Telegraph Act applicable to 
Baroda territory. 
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CUSTOMS 

Bhavnagar 

Settlement of 1866 revising the Agreement of the 
23rd October I860, 

Clause IV, The Thnl<or agrees to the following instead of 
the rules heretofore followed in collecting customs in the port of 
Bbavnagar. 

(1) The Thakor will collect port dues at rates not lower 
than those in force in British ports, 

(2) The Thakor will collect customs on trade to and from 
other than British ports on the continent of India at rates not 
lower than those which may be from time to time imposed by 
the British Government in their own ports. 

(3) The tariff in use in British ports shall be adopted in 
the collection of the said customs. 

(4) Nothing in this agreement shall affect the articles of 
opium, spirits and salt, which shall be dealt with as heretofore. 

Clause XI. (1) Government agree to admit Bhavnagar to 
the full benefits of a British port, so far as the Thakore 
may desire. 

(2) On condition that the Thakor abandoned his claim to 
compensation for the say tv duties abolished in his Talukdari 
villages, Government by the agreement of December * 22-1860, 
abandoned their share in the Bhavnagar customs, except two 
fifths of the net customs hereafter to be collected on trade to and 
from other than British ports on the continent of India, 
Government now in consideration of the surrender by the 
Thakor under clause 3 of this Agreement of the yearly compen. 
sation for his mint and share in the customs of Gogo, 
Rs. 6,890-2-2 further agree to give up their share of two.fifths 
of the net customs levied at the port of Bhavnagar on trade to 
and from other than British ports on the continent of India. 
From the date of this agreement Government reserve no share in 
the customs of the Port of Bhavnagar. 

(3) Government will not interfere in any way with such 
customs as the Thakor chooses to levy on trade to and from 
British ports on the continent of India. 

XII. Government agree that the Thakor shall open the 
port of Sundrye as a foreign port for the export of all articles, 
the produce or manufacture of the continent of India and for 
the import of such articles only as shall have been duly 
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pp ed from a British port on the continent of India 
that there shall be no traffic in spirits, salt or opium. 


Inter Portal Trade Convention 

Between British Government and the States of 
Travamcork and Cochin 1865. 

It is hereby notified for general information, that the 
i olio wing arrangements have been made between the British 
Government and the Native States of Cochin and Travancore, 
for the removal of fiscal restrictions on trade between British 
India and these States, and that effect, has been given to the 
same under the sanction of the Government of India. 

2 . No duties will hereafter be levied, whether by the 
British Government or the Travancore or Cochin States, on 
goods, being the produce or manufacture of British India, on 
their import, whether by sea or by land, into the Cochin and 
Travancore territories, excepting Tobacco, Salt, Opium, and 
Spirits. 

3. No duty will hereaftei be levied by the British Govern¬ 
ment on goods the produce or manufacture of the Cochin and 
Travancore States, on their import into British Indian territory, 
whether by sea or by land, excepting Salt, Opium, and Spirits. 

4. Free import will be allowed by the Cochin State into its 
territories of Travancore produce and manufacturers, and vice 
versa, on the same terms and with the same exceptions as those 
arranged with the British Government. 

5. The Cochin and Travancore States will adopt the 
British Indian Tariff and rates of import duty on all foreign 
goods imported into them, Tobacco being excepted on import 
into Travancore. 

6 . Foreign goods which have already paid duty on import 
to British India or to either the Cochin or Travancore States 
will be allowed to pass free on further transport to any of these 
territories. 

7. The Cochin State will adopt the British Indian rates of 
export duty on articles exported to foreign countries, Peppei 
being excepted and charged at Rs. 15 a candy. 

8 . The Travancore State will continue for the present to 
levy export duties not less than those obtaining in British India 
but not more than Rs. 5 per cent on all ordinary exports, Rs. 10 
per cent, on Timber, and Rs. 15 a candy on Pepper and Betel* 
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Mlorm . 

^ The export duty at the Travancore inland Chowkies, 

vTzT those not situated on the backwater, will be confined to 
principal goods only, which will be notified from time to time. 

IQ. Britjiph Indian goods passing from Coimbatore through 
Travancore to the Cochin territoiies or British Cochin will be 
exempt from export duty in Travancore. The same exemption 
will extend to Tinnevelly. cloths passing through Travancore. 

11. Goods passing from one part of the Cochin State 
through Travancore territory to any other part of the former, 
will be exempt from export dufy in Travancore. 

12. The Travancore and Cochin States will adopt the 
British Indian Tariff valuations for exports as well as 
imports. 

13. The Travancore and Cochin Slates will adopt the 
British Indian selling price of salt, the rates at Inland Depots 
being raised so ns to place the Salt of Cochin f Travancore and 
British India on the same footing in the market. 

14. The Cochin anti Travancore States will import 
British Indian Salt on the same terms on which it is imported 
into British Indian Porta. 

15. The Travancore State will levy import duty on 
Tobacco at rates not exceeding the following : 


$ 


On Coimbatore Tobacco 
„ Tinnevelly 


Jaffna 


(Kalamany) 


Rupees. 

40 

85 

120 

120 


a Candy. 


List of Sea-Ports appertaining to the Travancore State. 
Manacoody Villinjum Quilon Allepey 

Colechal Poonthoray Kayencoobm Katoor 

Puttanum Anjengo Mangala- Manakodam 

Pooar ’ Paravoor marattapuia Palliport 

Poracaud 

Sea-Ports appertaining to the Cochin State. 

Narrakal Maliapoorom Cranganore 

[The average amount of customs collected at the time of the 
Interportal Convention was Bh. Rs. 53,218 of which Bh. 
Rs. 13,218 represented the amount of import.duty then realised 
at the Travancore seaports, and the British Government 
guaranteed the State a total import revenue to this extent by 
undertaking to make good any deficit up to Bh. Rs. 40,000 a 
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in other words, when the Travancore Sea CJ 
rfons (on imports from foreign countries excluding 
3rted by seF for the use of the Travancore Government) 
are less than Bh. Rs. 13,218* the British Government pay to 
Travancore Bh. Rs. 40,000* but if in any year the collections 
exceed Bh. Rs. 13,218, the excess amount realised is deducted 
from the sum of Bh. Rs. 40,000 and the balance alone is pay. 
able to Travancore.] 


SALT 

The Government of India has control over the salt produc. 
tion of the whole country. Treaties and agreements have been 
entered into since 1870 with the Indian States individually for 
prohibiting or restricting the production or export of salt and for 
fixing the rates of salt duty and prices. 

The most important source of supply is the Sambhar Lake, 
besides which there are other areas in Rajputana and elsewhere 
where the commodity is available. 

The western half of the Lake belongs entirely to Jodhpur 
Durbar and the eastern half, including the town of Sambhar, is 
owned by the Jodhpur and Jaipur States jointly.. From about 
1835 to 1843 the British Governmet in order to pay itself a 
portion of Ihe expenses incurred in restoring order in Shekha- 
wati and the neighbouring districts, took the salt making into its 
own hands. In 187o the Lake was leased to Government for an 
annual payment ofRs. 7 lakhs—4^ lakhs to Jodhpur and lakhs 
to Jaipur—on the condition that, if the sales of salt exceeded 
1*725,000 maunds in any year, 40 per cent of the sale price of 
such excess would be paid to the States as royalty. Under 
arrangements made in 1884, Jodhpur receives five eighths and 
Jaipur three.eighths of the total royalty payable. These States 
also receive a certain quantity (Jodhpur 14000 maunds and 
Jaipur 7000 maunds) of salt free ot all charges yearly. 

The treaties with Jamnagar and Datia illustrate the kind of 
arrangement made with the States. 

Nawanagar 

His Highness the Jam of Navanagar agrees that Chasia 
Sait only should be manufuctuted in his territory and that only 
at the following places : 
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Iadiana. 2. Ghodajhar. 

ks at present existing at other places shall be absolu¬ 
tely prohibited and suppressed. * 

The two works above mentioned shall be made as compact 
as possible and shall be properly fenced in, so as to prevent 
egress and ingress except at regular gateways. 

The amount of salt manufactured at these works, shall in 
no year exceed 1,33,50(3 (one lakh thirty three thousand and five 
hundred) Indian maunds, and His Highness the Jam agrees that 
the salt shall be manufactured only for consumption and sale 
within the limits of the Hallar Prant, less the States of Morvi 
and Malia. His Highness the Jam, where the jurisdiction lies 
with him, will not permit its export beyond the other limits and 
the Political Officers of the Agency will use their influence to 
prevent such exportation of salt from the other States of Hallar 
and allow the importation into Hallar of salt manufactured in 
the other districts of the Province. 

Should it be found by experience that the amount of salt 
above mentioned is less than or in excess of the actual require¬ 
ments of the district, the limits of manufacture shall be increased 
or diminished with the sanction of the Political Agent. 

Plis Highness the Jam will cause to be destroyed or-carefully 
watched by State employees to prevent its sale or removal, all 
natural salt produced within his territory. 

The Political Officers of the Agency on their part will cause 
similar measures to be carried out in other States in Hallar where 
natural salt may be produced. 

The duty levied by the British Government on salt manu¬ 
factured in the Bombay Presidency is at present rupees' two and 
annas eight per Indian maund. So long as this duty is main¬ 
tained, His Highness the Jam agrees to charge a uniform duty 
of two rupees per Indian maund on all salt issued from salt works 
and store-houses of the States. No salt shall be allowed to 
issue therefrom without payment of the said duty, with the sole 
exception of the amounts mentioned in Article IX of this agree, 
meat, but salt shall be supplied from such works and storehouses 
at rates not exceeding cost of manufacture plus duty. 

Should any change hereafter occur in the rate of duty levied 
on salt in the British Districted the Bombay Presidency, His 
Highness the Jam will cause a corresponding change to be made 
in his territory. 

His Highness the Jam agrees that he will absolutely pre- 
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d prohibit the exportation by sea from his teriitoryi^JiLL 
cept the small quantity that may be required for the use 
ae crew or passengers on voyage, and that be will do all in 
his power in every way to prevent the smuggling of salt whether 
by land or by sea into British Territory. In return the British 
Government agrees that it will not directly support the import¬ 
ation of British taxed salt either by land or sea into the territory 
for which under this agreement salt is to* be supplied by the 
N a wan agar State. 

His Highness the Jam agrees to keep up a preventative force 
consisting of not less than : 1 Superintendent, 2 Assistant 

Superintendents, 30 Horse or Camel Sowars, 70 Foot. 

This shall always be kept in a thoroughly efficient state and 
shall be employed solely on the duty of the prevention of 
smuggling. 

In the event of its being found by experience that the 
arrangements made by His Highness the Jam in accordance 
with this agreement are insufficient or inadequate for the security 
of the salt revenue of the British Govern met this agreement 
shall be open to revision. 


Datia 1872 

Article 1.—The Maharaja agrees that no salt shall be 
manufactured within the State of Datia except at the works 
specified in Schedule A attached to the agreement. The quantity 
manufactured at any single work in the schedule shall not in 
any year exceed double the quantity entered opposite to the 
work in the schedule. 

Article 2 .~ Nothing in the foregoing Article shall be held 
to prohibit the bonafide manufacture of saltpetre rasi, sajji or 
saline products other than edible salt at those works which arc 
already in existence and entered in schedule B attached to this 
agreement, but the Maharaja agrees that no new works of this 
description shall be opened. 

Article 3.—The Maharajah agrees to prevent first the 
export from the State of Datia of any salt therein manufactured; 
second the import into and passage through the Stale of any salt 
other than salt upon which duty has been levied by the British 
Government. 

Article 4.—Further the Maharajah agrees that no tax, toll, 
nor duty of any kind shall be levied within the State of Datia 
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on which duty has been levied by the British Gove 

Vrticlb 5.-~If any stocks of salt other than salt manufac. 
tured in the State of Datia be fouudto exist within the territo- 
ries of such State on the date on which this agreement comes 
into force, the Maharajah agrees, if so requested by the British 
Government, to bake possession of such stocks and to give the 
owners thereof the option of either transferring the salt* to the 
British Government, at such equitable valuation as may be 
fixed by the Maharajah in concurrence with the Political Agent, 
or paying to the British Government duty not exceeding two 
rupees eight annas per maund on such salt as the Governor 
General in Council may fix. In the event of the owners accep. 
ting the latter alternative they shall be allowed to retain the 
salt on which the said duty may have been paid, but not other¬ 
wise. 

Article 6 .—The Maharajah agrees to prohibit the export 
from his State of bhang, ganja, spirits, opium or other intoxica¬ 
ting drug or preparation by all routes and in all directions here¬ 
tofore barred by the Inland customs line. 

Article 7.—In consideration of the enforcement of this 
agreement by the Maharajah and of proclaiming throughout his 
State free trade and transit for ail salt manufactured and excised 
at the British salt works, the British Government agree to pay 
him annually the sum of Rs. 10000. The mode and date of 
payment will be arranged hereafter. 

Article 8 .—Returns of the produce of the Works mention¬ 
ed in Schedules A and B, shall be furnished annually by the 
Maharajah on the dates hereafter to be fixed. 

Article 9.— The British Government reserve to themselves 
the right of revising the above articles of agreement should ex¬ 
perience prove that they are insufficient for the protection of the 
British salt revenue. 

Article —lo.—This agreement is to come into force from 
a date to be fixed by the British Government. 



Indore 

In 1880, the British Government, having acquired a virtual 
^It monopoly, by the purchase of the salt sources of Rajputana, 
addressed the several States of Central India in which Salt was 
not produced,^ proposing to them the abolition of the duties 
v\ oich they levied on Salt passing through their territories and 
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at the same time to compensate them for any ’oss 

lot 
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/revenues might suiter m consequence. I he Maharaja 
Hear consented to these proposals in 1881, on condition of 
receiving as compensation for his concession 45,000 maunds of 
salt annually from the British Government to be delivered 
by them at Indore on payment of Rs. 2*12 as per maund, the 
selling price of Salt at Indore being then over Rs. 5 per maund, 
This compensation represented four times the amount of revenue 
which the Maharajah Hollcar had derived from the abolished 
duties* Similar agreements were concluded with other States, 
and it soon became clear that in consequence of an increa .xl 
consumption, the British Government were in a position to 
reduce their own tax on Salt. The price of Salt consequently 
fell and the Maharaja Holkar complained that the value of the 
compensation made to him in kind had been seriously afFected, 
and he asked that it might be paid in cash. Both the justice 
and the propriety of the claim were questionable ; but the 
Government of India conceded his request and accordingly 
a supplementary Agreement was concluded on the 12th 
December 1883, under which the State receives Rs. 61 ( 875 in 
lieu of the original payment in kind. 


Other States 


A rough classification of the arrangements with some of the 
States has been shown recently as follows: 

Salt producing States in which 1. 44 Salt works are run 

by Govtrnment **: * 

Joclhpur, Jaipur, Radhanput (works closed by Government). 

2 . u Manufacture is stopped" : 

Cambay, Udaipur, Alvvar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jballawar. 
Karauli, Kishengarh^ Lawa, Shahpura, Sirohi, Tonk, Bundi, 
Samthar, Kotakh (except a small quantity produced at saltpetre 
works.) 

3. “ Production is limited and export stopped” : 

Patiala, Junagarh, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Morvi Jafara- 
bad, Porbandar, Dhrangadra, Than Lakhtar, Limdi, Vala, 
Malia Bajana, Gwalior, Datia, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Cutch, 
Baroda t (export permitted to foreign ports cutside India. 
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EXCISE 

ABKARI : Sangli 1885. 

Article 1 —The Joint Administrators of Sangli engage that 
the law of the Sangli State as regards Abkari shall be the 
Bombay Abkari Act of 1878 , or any law which may hereafter 
be substituted for that Act in the Bombay Presidency. 

Article 2.-- In order that the new system of Abkari admi¬ 
nistration in the Sangli State may be effectually organised on 
the principles of the Bombay Abkari Act, the Joint Administra¬ 
tors of Sangli engage hereby to farm the entire Abkari reve¬ 
nue of the State to the Bombay Government for a term of 8 
years from 1st August 1886 to 31st July 1894, in consideration 
of an annual payment of Rs. 29,281-2-8 being the average of the 
total net Abkari revenue of the State from Fasli I 23 O to Fasli 
1289 plus 25 per cent in consideration of any possible increase 
of revenue during the term of the lease. 

This sum is to be paid in equal moieties half yearly on iQth 
January and 10 th July each year. 

Article 3. —During the term of the farm, the administration 
of the Abkari revenue of the Sangli State will be conducted 
by such officers as Government may appoint, on the following 
principles. 

(a) The rates of taxation of liquor in the Sangli State 

and in the Collectorates to be equivalent. 

(b) Reasonable 'facilities for obtaining a supply of 

liquor for consumption to be afforded to the 
people of the Sangli State as to the people of the 
CollectSrates. 

(c) The retail selling price of liquor to be the same in 

the Sangli State and in the Collectorates, so as 
to remove any inducement to the people of 01 e 
territory to consume liquor sold in the other 
territory on account of its being cheaper. 

Note :—Under the last stipulation it will not be necessary 
to forbid sale of liquor in Sangli shops to British raiyats or 
viceversa. 

Article 4.— But during the term of rhe farm the officers 
appointed by Government will consult the joint administra¬ 
tors regarding details of Abkari administration, such as the 
number and position of liquor shops, the persons to receive 
retail licenses and the like, and will consider the wishes of the 
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Administrators on such points. 

;ticle 5.It is understood that the farm conveys 
vTuVernment of Bombay no right of ownership in palm and 
other toddy producing trees or in the land in which they 

stand. . . , , . . , c . 

Article 5.—On their part the joint Administrators of SangIi 
engage cordially to co-operate in carrying out the provisions ot 
the Abkari law and rules and to do their best by themselves and 
their subordinate officers to prevent all illicit possession^ manu. 
fact tire, sale, transport of liquor or ot the materials or imple¬ 
ments used for its manufactures, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act and of any^ rules which may be made 

dn k Article 7. —It is understood that all offences against the 
Abkari law will be cognizable under Section 51 of the Abkari 
Act by the Sangli Criminal Courts, in the same manner as other 

offences are cognizable. . 

Article 8.—. During the term of the farm the Abkari 
accounts of the Sangli State will be kept separately from those 
of the adjoining Collectorates, and an annual account given to 
the Sangli State for information. _ 

Article 9,~ At the conclusion of the 8 year farm the 
management of the Abkari revenue of the Sangli State will 
reverMo the joint Administrators of Sangli. 

Article 10.—They engage thereafter to conduct their 
administration of it in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the preamble of this agreement, viz. 

To maintain ihe same Abkari law and rules as may be in 
force in the neighbouring Collectorates. 

To impose rates of taxation on liquor equivalent to those m 

force in the electorates. ", 

So to nu. their revenue that injury shall not be caused 
by it to the Abkari revenues of the Collectorates, and to make 
their arrangements in consultation, when necessary, wit tie 
Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Mahratta Country, toi 
the time being with this view. , T . 

Provided always that this article does not bind the Joint 
Administrators of Sangli to any arrangements injurious to the 
legitimate interests of the State or revenue, and that it is under¬ 
stood that the Abkan revenue of the Collectorates will in like 
manner be so managed as not to cause injury to the egitin.a e 
Abkari revenue of the State. 
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OPIUM 

Hyderabad Agreement 1883 

)pium :—Memorandum of Agreement between the British 
Government and the Government of His Highness the Nizam oi 
Hyderabad. 

For the protection of the common interests of the British 
Government and the Government of His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad m the matter of the opium revenue, His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad has agreed, as regards His Highness 
territories, that— 

(1) i he cultivation of the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium shall be absolutely prohibited. 

(2) With the exception of opium booked through by rail to 
all Madras Presidency, no opium shall be imported without a 
license from His Highness the Nizam. 

(3) With the same exception no opium shall be exported* 

(4) The import of opium shall as far as possible be con¬ 
fined to what is absolutely requisite for licit home consumption, 

(5) The transport, possession, and retail sale of opium shall 
be permitted only under license from H»s Highness the Nizam. 

2. His Highness the Nizam further agrees to communicate 
to the Resident at Hyderabad all alterations which may from 
time to time be found necessary to make in the rules which have 
been framed to give effect to the above conditions, and not to 
make any alterations the effect of which will be to diminish the 
securities provided by the rules for due observance of the said 
conditions. 


3. And the British Government has agreed tnat the Opium 
Agent at Indore shall issue passes for the transport from 
Indore to Hyderabad of such quantities of opium as may from 
time to time be applied for His Highness’s Government through 
the Resident at Hyderabad, and shall levy on the same on 
behalf of His Highness’s Government, pass duty at the rate 
which may from time to time be fixed by the B/itish Govern¬ 
ment^ and shall remit the said duty through the Resident at 
Hyderabad in such manner as may be from time to time 
arranged, provided that, if the British Government rix a rate of 
pass duty lower than Rs. 600 (six hundred) per chest of 140 lbs. 
avoirdupois, the rate charged on opium supplied to Hyderabad 
shad not be less than Rs. 600 (six hundred) per chest of 140 lbs. 
avoirdupois, except with the previous consent of His Highness 
Government. 
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V. Lastly, it is provided that either ot the parties 
^ j^gglement shall be at liberty to withdraw from it after giving to 
the other party tsvelve months’ notice. 

[The above two are examples of the agreements that have been 
made by the British Government with the States for the control of 
the production and sale of liquors and opium ]. 
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g house attached to the Sri Padmanabha. 
swamis temple in Travancore. 

A'kknra : Hindu School of gynm nasties. 

Allo«n * Salt.pan, (Travancore.) 

Avacut • Permanent record showing the final results of 
land revenue settlement. 

Asamiwar * Asam was the heading to the first column in 
the register of cultivators of names, whence asarni an individual 
whose name was in the register ; now an ordinary term applied 
to any cultivator. Hence Asamiwar means per head of cultivator. 

Batotr ft : Sharing of produce between landowner and 
cultivator. A produce rent. 

Bhayati ; assessment in kind of land revenue. 

Bilrriukhta ' A kind of tenure in which land is held by a 
cultivator not on payment at the usual rate per bigha, but for a 
lump sum of the area held. This is a sort of engagement stipu¬ 
lating payment of a fixed sum for t >e land under cultivation, 
the rent being not subject to enhancement a iring the currency 
of the lease. * 

Bhumias ’ A‘ class of landholders in Rajputana who differ 
from the nobles in that they pay a contribution towards the cost 
°f the army and are not liable to military service. Bhurn tenure is 
older than the States in which they prevail now. 

Bharanipatrom#-* Vessels used in Devaswoms (Travancore.) 

Brahmaswom • Properties belonging to Malayala Brah¬ 
mins. 

Brahmaswom Thanathu • Jenmctn lands which are exempt 
from tax so long as they remain unalienated } in the hands of 
the original Brahmaswoms. 

Bhaiyfcchara (Aiwar). —Villages held by a number of 
families, by possession without reference to shares. 

Bir • (Narsingarh).—Grass lands. 

Bunds Embankments. 

Chaiah : The resin of the hemp plant u<?ed for smoking. 

ChhatrB Domed building such as cenotaph. 

Chattavariola • (Lit. A cadjan writ containing a law of the 
State) A collection of Rules and Lays framed for the guidance 
of the Sirkar officers. 

Chowkey • Customs house. 

77 
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ahi : A shifting method of cultivation practised 
rigines in the uplands of Orissa. When preparing a clearing 
the large trees are ringed, and the smaller ones are removed by 
the hatchet and fire. The soil is then scratched with primitive 
hand ploughs, bullocks being seldom used. Crops are raised for 
2 or 3 seasons. The site is then abandoned for a fresh one and 
is allowed to be overgrown with jungle, when the process is 
repeated- 

Darbar • Ceremonial assembly ; Government of a State. 

Devaswom : Temple. (Travancore). 

Dewan Peishkai : Officers in charge of a Revenue Division* 

Edavaka * A free-hold estate paying no revenue to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Ettuveetil Pillamar : (Lit. Nairs belonging to 
families) The feudal chiefs in ancient Travancore. 

Faujdar • City Magistrate, Military Governor. 

Ganja : The unfertilised flowers of the cultivated female 
hemp plant. 

Granthaxari • Old records in cadjan leaves. 

Ghasdan* :Fot*age for cattle — now a form of tribute. 

Gumat * Privy Purse. 

Himdi • Money — order. 

Jenmi •* A Landlord who holds land In absolute freehold 
and not normally liable to payment of tax to the Sirkar. 

Hali ♦ Local currency specially in Nizam's Dominions, 

Ijara : A farm of lease of the revenues of a village 
district. 

liaradar ' Ijaradar — A farmer of the revenues. 

IjUskhas ;The supreme Court of Justice, presided over 
the ruler of the State himself. 

Istimrardar • One who holds land on a permanent lease for 
which a fixed quit rent is paid. A holder of land on a. per¬ 
manent lease. 


or 


by 


Jiaka (ll«q»): An estate or dependency, a property. 

Inam : Wholly or partially revenue-free tenure ; minor 
Inaras are plots of inam lands situated in a village, whether 
Government or inam. 

Jagir’ An assignment of land held under various conditions, 
but usually requiring payment of certain feudal services. 
Holders of such lands are Jagirdars. 

Jam a ban di • The 11 rent roll." The assessed revenue dem¬ 
and of a district. 
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/dar: One commanding a body ,of men; in the arr 
next in rank to a Subabdar (Captain) ; in civil employ 
a headman among Forest, Customs, See . guards, peons, and the 
like. 

Kilad&r • Castellan. 

Kharita - Complimentary letter. 

Katris: Houses allied to the Ruling branch. 

Kamdar: Minister.” 

Knibhari: Manager. 

Khadim • Servant. 

Kamasdar* The official in charge of the reveuue sub-division 
called a kamasdari, pargana or tahsil. 

Khalsa: Lands administered by the Darbar district, and 
not gi vin on farm, in Jagir, etc. 

Kharif • The autumn agricultural season. (May to October.) 

Khohs : urain pits or wells in villages for storing up corn, 
particularly seed grain. The pits are wider at the bottom than 
at the top. 

Kunwars : The sons of the Rajput Chiefs. 

KaUrics** Old gymnasia of Malabar. 

Kan«mp*ttom ; A demise of jenmom land made or renew¬ 
ed by the jenmi. 

Kandukrishi lands • Home-farm lands of the Sovereign, 
(Travancore). 

K.ari: Feat lands bordering on the backwaters in North 
Travancore, 

KudivAram : Licensees share (or value thereof) of the salt 
manufactured in monopoly factories, (Travancore). 

Kudiviia • The owners share of the value of Royal trees 
standing on private lauds. (Travancore). 

Kay*mgiitta (Mysore): A whole village granted by the 
State on fixed money rent. 

Munsfirim: Superintendent. 

Muaahib : Minister. 

Muahraf : Head of the stables. 

Modhi-Khana : Commissariat. 

Muafi • Land granted free of rent. 

MarumakkatByam : A system of inheritance prevalent in 
Malabar under which property descends in the maternal line 
from uncle to nephew. 

Melvaram >* Government's share or value thereof of produce. 

Michftvaram : The residual rent payable annually by a 
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^^Nazarana : Succession fee paid to a sovereign Duibar or 
British Government. 

jsj c<? t • Commission issued under the Ruler’s Sign Manual 

Nizamat : A district or a sub-division on an Indian State. 

Oompoora • Feeding House (Travancore). 

pai KH h Estates: A group of estates in the Hyderabad 
State comprising 23 taluks dispersed over the districts of Bidar, 
Nander, Osman abad, Gulbarga. Medak, Atraf-i-baida and 
Nizamabad and a few scattered villages in Aurangabad, Warah* 
gal, Mabubnagar and Nalgonda. They consist of 1273 villages 
and towns, with an aggregate area of 4134 square miles. 

Pakuthi: lowest unit of revenue administration (Travancore). 

Pardhoni an hereditary office which entitles the holder to 
■attest a]] grants of lands and villages made by the Durbar and 
to a seat on the Khawass or behind the Maharaja on an elephant 
r n all State occasions. 

P*raangis: a cliss of nobles in Bikaner who are descen¬ 
dants of persons who are related by marriage to the former 
Chiefs of Bikaner. They own several villages. 

Parjzanna : a revenue and fiscal unit corresponding to a 
British Tahsil ; the sub-division of a Sabah. 

Plant: an administrative sub-division in Mahratta States. 

Provfithicar <* A subordinate of the Revenue Department 
under the Tahsildar in charge ol a Pakuthi. 

Puduval : Government lands available (or assignment* 

Punja : Low-lying wetlands in North Travancore which 
lie submerged in water and are drained off and cultivated once 
in a year or once iti two years. 

Patwari : Village revenue officer or accountant. 

: Village headman appointed by Government. 

Pattidari •Villages held by a number of families, by shares, 
ancestral oi customary. 

Pandar*vrtlvH : Lands in respect of which the sirkar is in 
the position of a landlord and which are held by the ryots on 
various kinds of tenure derived* directly from the Sircar. . 

Pandar*pattom : A variety of Pandaravaka tenure origi¬ 
nally in the nature of a lease from the Sirkar, but under which 
the holders now enjoy full proprietory rights and the lands are 
private, heritable, saleable and otherwise transferable property. 

* pBthivufl : Scales of expenditure for daily, monthly and 
annual ceremonies in temples. 
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Clothes used in connection with wor- 


tom : Rent. 

Pattuparivattoms 

ship in Devasworm. 

Ppkknvaravu : Transfer of registry or the recording of 
changes in the names of land holders for the purpose of collec¬ 
tion of revenue. 

Poramboke : Unaseessed lands forming the property of 
Government or used or reserved for public purposes or for the 
communal use of villagers. 

Prshkashi *• a form of tribute. 

Rekh i an annual revenue about 8 per cent, of the annual 
income paid by the Jagirdars to the Durbar (in Rajptitana). 

Rajwis : A class of nobles in Bikaner, the descendants of 
some Chiefs who ruled after the original founders. 

Rnndhs •' State grass preserves (Bharatpur). 

Rabi : The spring crop season, October to March. 

S«wai • a title. The literal meaning is one and a quarter 
and the title implies that the holder is greater by one-fourth 
than ordinary rulers. 

Sadie * Headquarters ; chief. 

Sarvaxnanayam (Mysore): An mam village, wholly rent 

free. 


Shanbog: (Mysore) A village accountant appointed by 
Government. 

Satroms • Rest-houses. ' 

Sripadom lands •* Lands forming the hereditary domain of 
the Ranis of Travancore. 

Streedhanam : Dowry. 

5ahukars • A native banker or money lender. 

Sanods* A grant, patent or deed conferring specific titles 
or rights. 

Sardars - A noble leader, officer in the army ; persons 
of rank. 

Satta : Time bargains ; a form gambling much in vogue in 
opium and cotton dealings, 

Subah : Indian States Districts are often called subahs, 
official in charge being similarly termed. A sar-subah or head 
subah if he holds charge of a grant containing several subahs. 

Tafchil. Tahsildar: The revenue units which compose a 
district are called tahsils, the officer in charge being tahsildar. 

Takkavi’ Technical term for loans made to cultivators to 
enable them to cultivate, etc. 
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^lanka : Properly speaking an assignment of part 1 
Ernies of a tract in favour of some magnate. Now applied 
to cash payments made either as tribute by feudatories or cash 
grants to feudatories. These tankas in many cases originated as 
blackmail which was paid to restrain marauding Marattas or 
Rajputs from devastating a State. 

fazim • The ceremonial reception, of a feudatory or a 
sardar by his chief. The gradations of such receptions are 
most minute and strictly adhered to. 

Tazimi Sardar ft • Hereditary nobles of distinction who are 
entitled to the honour of recognition by the Chief in Durbar. 
The Chief stands to receive them at Durbar. 

Toihakhana : Treasure house. 

Taluk: A unit of revenue administration within a district. 

Tarawad: Joint family. 

Tharavila : Ground value. 

Thirumwdampu : Investiture of the holy thread and con¬ 
nected ceremonies in the case of the male members of the Ruling 
family. (Tr a van core). 

Thiruvabharanoms • Jewels belonging to Devaswoms. 

Utfiavam : A periodical festival. 

Ob ai • Land held at an abatement of the full land revenue. 

Udak*r : Holder of a Ubari estate. 

Umraos • A hereditary noble or Sardar of State. 

Vaidyasala : Dispensary conducted according to the Ayur¬ 
vedic system. 

Vaidyan • Physician following the Ayurvedic system of 
treatment. 

Vighoti: Cash assessment of land revenue. 

Viruppu : A class of wet lands in North Travancore scat¬ 
tered among the low hills and slopes and occupying the area 
between the back waters and the Ghats. 

Walar • Shifting cultivation. See * Dahi\ 

Watendari (Jhalawar) : Same as Zamindari . 

Zamindari • Estate on a fixed assessment under a deed 
of permanent ownership granted by the State. 

Zamind tri bil-ijmal (Alwar): Villages held jointly by a 
body of owners. 

Zortaibi • A form of tribute. 






CHAMBER OF PRINCES 

ELEVENTH SESSION 


<SL 


March 28—April 1932 . 

The Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on March 
28, 1932. 

The Sessions began with a resolution welcoming the New 
Chancellor H. E. Lord Willingdon. The Viceroy then delivered 
his opening speech which is as follows ; 

Viceroy’s Address 

Your Highnesses: _ It is wholly unnecessary for me to 

express the great pleasure that 1 feel in presiding, for the first 
time in my position aa Viceroy at this, the eleventh meeting of 
the Chamber of Princes— -a pleasure which is much enhanced by 
the fact that I am meeting and greeting today a numncr of 
Your Highnesses whom I can claim as my close and valued 
friends and by the further fact that, during many years of public 
service in India, 1 have always been able to take a keen and 
active interest in all matters connected with your Order. 1 have 
already, during the past eleven months, experienced the mani¬ 
fold advantages obtained from informal discussions with many 
of Your Highnesses, and 1 welcome this new opportunity of 
being associated with your more formal deliberations on the 
many vital and important matters now engaging your attention. 

Departed Princes 

Since its last sessions in March 1931, your Chamber has 
lost by death three of its members. Only on Saturday last, 1 
heard that His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin had passed 
away. He succeeded to the gadi in 1914 on the abdication of 
His Highness Raja fir Rama Varma, whose death we also 
have to deplore, and he attended Your Highnesses* early con¬ 
ferences in 1916 and in 1919. Since then failing health had 
been his portion, and he took no part in the formal meetings of 
the Chamber. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Idar was my old and valued 
friend, and the news ot his sudden death almost at the moment 
when he had come to welcome me at Bombay was a great shock 
to me. On my arrival as Governor of Bombay, I recollect 
spending my first Christmas in India under his hospitable roof. 
A man of conservative ideas, he stood somewhat apart from the 
stream of modern progress and 1 am told that he had never at- 
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the sessions of your Chamber, A Rathor RajptgV^ 
^xed the martial traditions of his race and served the Empire 
HSgypt during the Great War. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares who died within 
the last few months had | I am informed twice attended the 
sessions of your Chamber. He was a ruler of the best type: 
just* high-minded, and caring above all things for the progress 
and prosperity of his people. Since the Benares State was 
formed in 19 i 1, I think, it is true to say, that he proved himself 
to be a distinguished and worthy member of Your Highnesses* 
Order. Both Your Highnesses and the Chamber are the poorer 
by his loss. 

I must also refer to the death of His Highness the ex.Raja 
of Bilaspur. Afflicted by llLhealtb, he had for some years befoie 
his death abdicated high office in favour of his son, and 
had resided in retirement at Benares. 

Nor can 1 omit a reference to Their Late Highnesses the 
Senior Maharani Regent of Gwalior and the Maharani Regent of 
Dhar, who have both died within the year while carrying out 
devotedly and successfully the task of administration in the 
interests of the minor Maharajas, Both the Ladies wer* disting¬ 
uished by their high sense of duty and justice, and have nobly 
vindicated the high tradition of Indian womanhood in positions 
of authority and responsibilty. 

I am sure, Your Highnesses will join with me in expressing 
sympathy with all the bereaved families and welcoming to your 
Chamber those of their successors who have assumed the duties 
and responsibilities of the high positions to which they have 
been called. 


Delegation to Geneva 

At the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly held in 
1931 for the first time, a State Minister and not a Ruling Prime 
represented the Indian States. With the kind permission of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, Dewan Abdul Hamid 
was enabled to undertake this duty, and I am informed that he 
carried out bis onerous and responsible labours with great 
success and distinction. He has shown at Geneva that not only 
the Ruling Princes Of India but their Ministers also can hold 
their own with the delegates of other nations, 1 feel sure that 
Your Highnesses would wish to express your appreciation of the 
manner in which Dewan Abdul Hamid had discharged his 
responsibilities. 
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itice from your agenda Your Highnesses’ intention To 


TrUSHfertairi of the articles in the Chamber’s constitution. I am 
given to understand that the system of having substitute-mem* 
bers fpr the Standing Committee was only initiated a year ago, 
and there has, therefore, not been any long period in which to 
test the merits or disadvantages of the system. 1 should have 
been inclined to suggest'to you to give the present conditions a 
little more time to be tested before making the changes that are 
proposed. I fully appreciate that your object is of course to 
secure a quorum of the Standing Committee at all times and 
this can, doubtless, be obtained by increasing the number of 
your members. It is perhaps less invidious to be a full member 
of the Standing Committee than to occupy the position which 
has hitherto been designated substitute-member. On the other 
band, it is i general experience that committees can be too Urge, 
and though I am not prepared to say that nine is an excessive 
number f still the despatch of business tends to be more expedi¬ 
tious where the numbers are fewer. Wilh these general remarks 
I am quite content to leave any decision on this matter to Your 
Highnesses, who. no doubt, appreciate better than I can your 
feelings on this question. 


Standing Committee Meeting 


Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of your 
Chamber has taken place since its last session. I need hardly 
say that this does not imply on the part of its members any heg- 
lect of your interests or failure in their responsibilities. And 
here I should like to make some observation of a personal char¬ 
acter and assure you that, if there has been any delay or neglect 
m advancing the consideration of the many detailed points that 
Voiu Highnesses have, as 1 well know, so much in your minds, 
the fault lms not in any way been due to His Highness the 
Chancellor ; for I can personally say and 1 know it for a fact, 
that^ from the moment 1 landed at Bombay he has never wearied 
of attending to these matters on Your Highnesses* behalf, and 
1 can sincerely pay my tributes to his untiring zeal and energy 
in his endeavours to secure decisions on the various problems. 
Last year too has been so occupied by the special problems of 
the Round Table Conference that many of the topics now under 
discussion in the Standing Committee, have necessarily required 
to be put aside temporarily. Many of them are directly affected 
by the problems of Federation and cannot hope for a 
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olution until these have reached a decision, while <£2)ptJL*L 
n of the same urgency and importance as those connected 
Federation, Most of the members of the Committee have 
also been in Europe as members of the Round Table Conference 
itself, and it has been difficult to arrange meetings for tins 
purpose until after their return. I Understand, however, that at 
the meeting held earlier this month, useful progress had been 
made in certain of the weighty matters that have been for some 
time past under discussion with my Political Department, i 
atn iniormed that one of them relating to acquisition by the 
Ruling Pxinces and Chiefs of noivresidential property in British 
India, has achieved the record of a tenth summaiy. It is now 
being placed before the Chamber, and let us hope that after so 
many rebirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a final settlement, 

1 am glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet 
\our Highnesses* wishes in certain matters in which the exercise 
of railway jurisdiction by my Government within your territories 
had been causing you practical inconvenience. 

If, however, the volume of work from the Standing Com¬ 
mittee for presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the 
normal, i think I can claim that we have made corsiderable 
progress in two other directions which are of great interest to 
\our Highnesses, The Committee on Ceremonials appointed 
by ihe Standing-Committee to examine these special matters 
has expended considerable time and labour in discussions both 
with myself and my Political Secretary, and we have on many 
points reached agreements which will, I hope, prove satisfactory 
to the Chamber, It has unfortunately been impossible to com¬ 
plete them in time for the present session, but 1 have every hope 
that they will be ready for your consideration at the next 
meeting of the chamber. 

Pakamountcy Question 

1 have also recently had the benefit of discussions with 
your Standing Committee on the very important question of 
Pararnountcy, and here too 1 think those who were present will 
agree we have advanced a long way towards agreement in many 
ot its aspects. 1 cannot now give you the details since it is 
obviously undesirable to discurs them at the present stage, but 1 
have every confidence that, before the meeting of the Chamber 
next year, we may be able to announce a clear policy in this 
matter, for I know well that it is a question which has greatly 
exercised your mind for some time. If I were to give you, in, 
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Veral terms, my views of the main obligations u 
5untcy of the two parties concerned, 1 would express it in 
the following manner • — 

The Viceroy as representing the Crown, has the duty of 
guaranteeing to the States the absolute security of their rights 
and privileges which have been assured to them under their 
treaties, sanads and engagements and it necessity arises to give 
protection to any Ruler ; while the Rulers on their part, have 
the duty of administering their States in a sound satisfactory 
and progressive manner for the welfare and benefit of their 
subjects, which will strengthen their position under their treaties, 
and let us hope render entirely unnecessary the effective protec. 
tion of the Crown. 

Let me add that I hope, and believe, that the result of our 
deliberations will be to remove your anxieties and to resolve 
most of your difficulties and confirm in a practical manner the 
assurances frequently given to you in the past of the inviola¬ 
bility and security of your position under your treaties, sanads 
and engagements, 

The Indian Situation 

In these days, when efforts are widely made to subvert law 
and order throughout this country, it is my duty to give you all 
possible assistance in maintaining your lawful authority ; and 
this I am determined to do. I acknowledge gratefully the many 
messages that have reached me from the members of your 
Order approving of my decision to enforce law and maintain 
order at all costs in British India and offering any assistance 
that may be required. You, I am sure, recognise that the States 
cannot stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British 
India. Disorder and lawlessness, if unchecked, must spread 
from the one to the other. Your Highnesses, therefore, are 
cJosely concerned with the stabiity of conditions beyond your 
borders, just as in the converse case, unsettled conditions in the 
States may have their repercussions in the British Provinces. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that in conveying to me your 
sympathy and approval in the policy which I have been com. 
pelled regretfully to adopt, within the last few months you are 
intervening in matters that do not concern you. 

Moreover, Your Highnesses realise, as well as I do, that force 
and repression cannot be an end in themselves and that I have 
only adopted them so as to produce conditions in which we may 
be able to proceed with the details of the great constitutional 
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fefi that are impending and under which it may be 
/troduce and work them successfully. It is in the 
fief that we sh'tll, before long, be able to inaugurate a 
era in the constitutional history of this great country that 1 am 
determined, at all costs, to secure and maintain the peaceful 
conditions under which alone such progress may be made. Ary 
other path can lead only to chaos ; and he would indeed take a 
heavy responsibility who allowed India Collide into that abyss. 
I am grateful in the knowledge that 1 can count on the help of 
all Your Highnesses in my efforts to ensure theordeily progress 
of India to her appointed destiny. 

States and Federation 

Nearly two years have elapsed since in London ) our re¬ 
presentatives took the momentous decision to join an All India 
Federation and, to co-operate with the representatives of British 
India in working out its details. An idea so attractive has 
appealed strongly to all the interests concerned; and the strength 
of their belief, that it is the best solution of a most difficult pro. 
blem, is demonstrated by the energy and enthusiasm with which 
during the last eighteen months they have all laboured to remove 
the many difficulties lying in its path. It is a mistake to under¬ 
estimate or be blind to these difficulties. Many interests are 
involved and of these seme are conflicting. But there has, I 
am thankful to say, been throughout, a realisation that they 
must not be permitted to block the path, towards the idea), and 
tfialt a solution for them must be found. Believe me, 1 sym¬ 
pathise keenly with your doubts and misgivings which are 
inevitable when changes of magnitude and importance such ns 
these have to be undertaken. Yon desire what is best for India 
as a whole, but each one of you is naturally concerned to see 
that the new conditions will not imperil your own existence, or 
that of the systems of Government which you believe to have 
still much of value to contribute to the progress of your own 
country. The time for consideration has doubtless appeared 
short when compaied with the importance of the issues involved, 
and I must congratulate Your Highnesses on being able, within 
it ( to reick what I understand are agreed conclusions on most of 
the main points. 

If, as 1 hope, the resolutions upon the agenda receive the 
approval of your Chamber, a great step will have been made 
towards the settlement of the problem. There have been times 
when the prospect of such a settlement has seemed remote, and 
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source of the Keenest satisfaction to me that, \vitL>,^ 
^khd able assistance of .your Ministers, you should have 
ried decisions not inconsistent with the early establishment 
of a Federal system in India. 

I am glad that I may look forward to the future meetings 
of this Chamber where we can take counsel together for the 
further progress of this great scheme. But I cannot imagine a 
more important or critical session than this at which it is my 
pleasure and privilege to preside for the first time. It is difficult 
to visualise a time when Indian Princes had no common forurn 
for the discussion of questions of joint interest to them all, but 
events move rapidly in a modern world, and what appeared to 
be a startling innovation yesterday becomes ordinary common- 
place. tO-day. 1 he experience of Your Highnesses in this 
direction in your own Chamber may, I would suggest, make you 
ready to face the prospect of still further constitutional changes 
with courage and confidence. Change must always seem doubt¬ 
ful 10 minds nurtured in a conservative tradition, but political 
wisdom consists in realising that new conditions require new 
measures and remedies and that our intellects and judgment 
have beet; gr en us to decide which path offers the more 
advantages and the less danger and to choose it accordingly. 

In ending my introductory remarks at this my first session 
of your Chamber, I would express the hope that you will enter 
upon it inspired with courage as well as caution, and with an 
earnest desire for the commonweal, both of your own people 
and that of Greater India, of which you form a part. 


PROCEEDINGS 

Tribute to Departed Princes 
1 he Chancellor, the Nawab of Bhopal, moved the following 
resolution; “ J he Chamber of Princes record its heartfelt sorrow 
at the lamentable demise of Their Highnesses the Maharajas of 
Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Raja of Cochin, and the ex- 
Kaji Siheb of Bilaspur, together with a sense of the loss there¬ 
by sustained by the entire Order of Princes and offers its 
smeerest sympathies and condolences to the bereaved families.” 

I he Chancellor paid a tribute to the work done by the 
deceased Princes and after fj. IT. the Jam Saheb had seconded 
the resolution, it was passed, all standing. 
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* / WELCOME TO NEW RULERS 

Chancellor next moved “The Chamber of .. 

''offers its heartiest congratulations to Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Tmvancore’ Cochin, Bhavnagar, Benares and 
Idar and the Nawab Saheb of Lobaru and the Thakore Saheb 
of Rajkot on their assumption of powers and welcomes them al 
in its midst, wishing them a long and prosperous reign.” His 
Highness said that he was sure the now-members would prove a 
tower of strength to their cause, and that they would render 
service to the Empire, their own motherland and to the States* 
The Maharaja of Travancore and the Maharaja of Benares 
acknowledged the welcome and thanked their brother Princes. 

March 29 

STANDING COMMITTEE’S WORK 
The Chamber of Princes resumed its session 29th March 
and sat for half an hour. The Viceroy presided. 

A Statement reviewing the work of the past year was 
made by the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bhopal. He said 
that meetings of the Standing Committee were held early 
in March, and seven questions were discussed. Of ..these, the 
question of the acquisition of noivresidential property hud been 
disposed of and the inclusion of the talukas of Mansa, etc , in 
the electorate for representative members had been referred tor 
further examinatfon, while the question of censorship over 
telegrams was under discussion, 

It was ptoposed that a deputation of Princes should pursue 
the discussion of this important matter with the Viceroy. The 
question of the construction of dams was discussed at a joint 
conference of Ministers and Government officers, and it was 
postponed to enable legal advice being taken by them on the 
bubject. 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway 
lands was fully discussed. The arrangements agreed to briefly 
provide for (1) dealing with offenders on railway lands ; (2) the 
issue by the State officers of licences for carrying arms on 
railway lands by the subjects of the Princes ; (3) frequent and 
regular louring by railway magistrates for the convenience of the 
State subjects, and (4) retrocession of sovereignty to States as 
distinguished from jurisdiction in cases where lands had been 
ceded in full sovereignty for railway purposes. The main question 
of retrocession of jurisdiction would be further examined. 
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7 Highness the Navvab of Bhopal continued :~ 
ggy .nggHfhe question of compensation in the event of a railway 
being c instructed which adversely affects the interests of an 
existing railway or tramway, has been referred to a committee 
consisting of the Ministers of railway owning States and others, 
especially interested in it. 

‘‘Besides the questions enumerated above j the Political 
Secretary discussed the following matters informally with the 
Standing Committee:—(1) The proper arming of the police 
forces of the States (2) the training of cadets for Indian State 
Forces at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst; (3) the 
difficulties experienced by the Indian States as regards armament 
of their armies and police ; (4; special service officers for the 
Indian State Forces required for mobilisation ; (5) the question 
of the financial liability of the Indian States for deportation of 
French Indo China subjects. In regard to the proper arming of 
the police, I am glad to be able to inform Your Highnesses that 
the Government of India have now agreed to remove many 
difficulties which we have been experiencing. Discussions on 
other questions are in progress, and some ground has alieady 
been covered. It is hoped that these discussions would be con¬ 
cluded before long. 

“Apart from these, the question of Paramountcy and 
Honours has also been carefully examined. Under the direction 
of the Standing Committee, I addressed a communication to^iis 
Excellency the Viceroy and forwarded notes embodying our 
general opinion on these matters. The question of ceremonial 
honours was afterwards formally discussed with the Political 
Secretary by a special committee consisting of Their Highnesses 
of Kashmir, Bikaner, Patiala, Alwar and myself. The discus¬ 
sion has revealed many points of agreement, and 1 hope that, 
with the sympathetic suppoit of the Viceroy, these matters may 
be carried through to a successful conclusion. When this hope 
is realised, Your Highnesses will agree that the relations 
between the Ruling Princes of India and the representative of 
the Crown will be much happier. 

“ I he important question of Paramountcy was the subject of 
prolonged discussions between His Excellency the Vicetoy and 
the Standing Committee, and it is hoped, as His Excellency 
announced yesterday, that the result of our deliberations will be 
to remove many of our anxieties and to resolve most of our 
difficulties and confirm, in a practical manner, the assurances 
79 
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tly given to us in the past of the inviolabilit) 
of our position under our treaties, sanadsand engage¬ 
ments. ’ ® 

Concluding i the Chancellor expressed his special gratitude 
to the Viceroy and thanks to the Princes and to the Political 
Department, and announced that he would not seek re-election 
for the Chancellorship. 

Resolution 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur moved ; “This Chamber records 
its appreciation of the work done by the Standing Committee 
and its gratitude for the services rendered by Their High nesses 
who belonged to it.’’ 

The Maharaja said that the Standing Committee had to 
tackle the most momentous problems and had proved themselves 
fully worthy of the trust reposed in them. He added ; “They 
have shown their capacity to deal with those questions in a 
manner that may well entitle them to be called constitutional 
lawyers. The committee found time to investigate thoroughly 
and prepare and discuss such vital questions as paramountcy 
and ceremonial honours. I am sure we are grateful to know 
from the \ iceroy’s speech and from the Chancellor’s report that 
good progress was made in the discussions held. The speeches 
which have emerged from the R. T. C. and especially on safe- 
guards, which all of us are so very anxious to secure ? are all the 
outcome of their earnest labours for the whole Order of the 
Princes, big and small, and we should be failing in our duty, 
if we wetu not to express our sense of gratitude to them.” It 
was fortunate that at this period, in their nistory, representatives 
of Indian States should have consisted of such selflesfe and 
patriotic men. He mentioned among their constructive contri. 
buttons, settlement on delicate questions like paramountcy and 
ceremonials. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


\ v ORK AT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The Chancellor next presented the report of Devvan Abdul 
Hamid who represented the Slates at the last session of the 
League of Nations. The Chancellor thought a good precedent 
had been established, that one ol the Ministers might represent 
the States and hoped it would be followed, but certain points 
would have to be cleared up in the representation of States by 
Ministers. He moved a vote of thanks and an expression of 
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/lion of the very creditable manner in which Mr. i\ 

/had acquitted himself as their representative. 

'he Maharaja of Bikaner seconded tb,p resolution. He 
was pleased to see a precedent created and although there mighc 
be eopie points to be settled further in this connection he had 
great pleasure in seconding the motion. This was unanimously, 
passed, 

STATES’ DELEGATION TO R. T. C. 

Nawajj of Bhopal’s Statement 
At the same meeting of the Princes Chamber, the N&wab of 
Bhopal presented a statement reviewing the work performed by 
the Chamber’s representatives at the Round Table Conference. 
At the outset he read the following message received from His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar who was the leader of their 
Delegation in England: — 

“ Your Highnesses—The second session of the Round 
Table Conference was held in Loudon last year. Owing to my 
illhealth I was not able to take a full part in it His Highness 
the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Prince’s Chamber 
had to take my place and do the work for which we 
cannot thank him too much. With these, few words 1 commend 
to Your Highnesses the Report drafted by His Highness the 
Nawab Sahel**’. 


THE REPORT 

The Indian States Delegation to the Round Table 
Conference was enlarged by the nomination of Their Highnesses 
of Indore, Cutch and Kapurthala, lhe Rajas of Korea and 
Sarila and a representative from Travancore, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kashmir who was unfortunately not able to be 
present at the Conference was represented by Colonel Haksar f 
while Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan acted as substitute delegate to 
His Highness of Patiala who was also unable to attend the 
Conference 

The Federal Structure Committee was summoned to meet in 
London on the ' tb of September. Our representation on the 
Committee was strengthened by the addition of Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Rewa, the Maharaj 
Rana of Dholpur, and the Chief of Sangli. 

The Committee met again in St. James’ Palace under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Sankey. Owing to ill-beahh His 
Highness Maharaja Gaekwar was not able to take part personally 
in the detailed work of the Conference throughout and his place 
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Committee Was taken by his Minister, Mr. 

As the Chancellor of the Chamber ot Princes 
entrusted with the active leadership of the 


s.Qshhfaruachar.i. 

was therefore 
Delegation. 

Your Highnesses have been kept fully informed through 
the weekly bulletins issued from my office of the work done 
by your Delegation in London and therefore it is hardly 
necessary for me to allude to it at length. 1 he programme put 
before the Federal Structure Committee by the Lord Chancellor 
was to fill in the details of the scheme adumbrated last year, 
especially in regard to the composition, character and powers of 
the federal legislature, the composition and responsibility of the 
federal executive, the allocation of financial resources to the 
Federal Government, the constitution of the Supreme Court and 
the definition of the safeguards necessary in the transition period 
in the administration of the Army, External Affairs, and other 
Crown subjects and in the maintenance of credit and currency. 
In regard to the Federal Legislature it was our unanimous view 
that both the Chambers should have co-ordinate authority in 
every respect, that there should be no difference in powers 
between the Upper and the Lower House and that in rases of 
difference which cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of 
reference back, a joint session of the two Chambers should be 
convened. The majority of our Delegation strongly urged in 
the terms of the resolution of the informal Conference of Princes 
heldoin Jpeihi prior to the sessions of the Chamber, that the 
Upper House should consist of 230 members and that we should 
be allotted hfty per cent of the seats, while the Lower House 
should consist of 400 members and the States should receive 33 
1/3 per cent. Unfortunately, on the question of the Upper 
House, it was impossible to secure unanimity among ourselves 
as some States expressed with emphasis the view that the Upper 
House should be a small and a compact body. The Committee 
ultimately reported in favour of a House of 200 members and 
allotted to the States 80 seats on the basis of 40 per cent. 

As soon as this report was published I wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor the following letter drawing attention to the rcsolu. 
tion of the Chamber and requesting His Majesty’s Government 
to take no irrevocable decision on this point: 

“As anticipated, there has been considerable dissatisfaction 
expressed by the Princes in India about the proposal contained 
in the third report of the Federal Structure Committee that the 
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/* s,ren gth of (he representatives of the States in A 
chamber should be limited to 80. i have been receiving 
numerous Cables from India pressing me to ask for at least 125 
seats in the Upper Chamber. I understand that His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner has, in consultation with many of his 
brother Princes in India cabled you expressing the same 
opinion. 6 

“I feel that the-fe is much greater chance of the federal 
proposals being accepted by a larger number of States if a 
larger number of seats than is at present proposed is available 
for distribution amongst them. You will remember that in the 
Committee itself 1 pointed out that the Chamber of Princes had 

after full consideration, instructed its representatives to secure 

at least 123 stats in the Upper blouse. 

“ iou were good enough to assure us that you will 
personally undertake to see that the Constitutional Guarantees 
necessary for the maintenance of the rights of the States will he 
incorporated in the new Constitution. lam confident that we 
can leave the matter safely in your hands with the assurance 
hat whet) the time conies, the Princes will be consulted and 
their interests will be fully protected. 

“ 1 am emphasising these points, only because I am anxious 
o secure lor the ptoposals which emerge from the discussions at 
ib Conference, die widest possible support from among the 
Ktilers and Governments of Indian States. Whilst the Chamber 
o Pitnces is anxious 10 make the Conference a success it natur. 

y attJ * ches tbe greatest importance to the sovereignty and 
independence of the States and it will, before giving its final 
consent, examine the constitutional proposals resulting from this 
(inference primarily with a view to see how far the legitimate 
interest ol all the States have been fully safeguarded, and how 
>ar it has been possible, without interfering in their internal 
. 1,rs < t0 draw up an All-India Federal Constitution which 
would guarantee and secure to them their existence through the 
generations that are to come. In order, therefore to obtain the 
widest possible measure of agteement among the’Rulers of the 
.. tates specially tbe smaller States and to strengthen the hands of 
tnose of us who desire to help m the creation of an All.India 
^deration, 1 request you to give your kind and sympathetic 
consideration to the points to which I have drawn attention in 
this letter. 
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1 should very much like to have a quiet talk \v^ 
time before the Prime Minister makes bis deciarati 
would do so whenever it is convenient to you. I shall be out of 
London for one day ? on Tuesday, the 24th instant/’ 

Federal Ministry 

In the Federal Ministry, representation of States will be 
secured by a constitutional convention. Besides, it is clear, that 
if one.third of the total number of seats in the Lower House is 
to be alloted to the States, they will form such a compact and 
powerful body as to ensure to the States an adequate share in 
Federal administration. The fact that the Upper House m 
which we shall have 40 per cent representation will be 
co-ordinate in authority with the Lower House would tend 
to strengthen our position in the Government. On this point. 
Your Highnesses’ Representatives are fully satisfied that the 
interests of the States were adequately protected. 

The question of Federal Finance was explored by a Sub- 
Committee on which the Delegation was represented by Sir 
Akbar Hydtri, Sir Mirza Ismail, Colonel Haksar and Mr. 
V, T. Krishnamachari. H>ei; before the matter was referred to 
a Committee, we had made clear that no scheme of federal 
finance will be acceptable to us which (1) included any proposal 
of direct taxation of our subjects by the Federal Government; 
(2) did not abolish the tributes now being paid by some States 
pod take into consideration the assignments of territory in view 
of payment by others. The report of the Committee while 
generally accepting our principle suggested a corporation tax as 
a source of Federal reveuue. As this proposal was not in con¬ 
formity with out view that no direct taxation should be extended 
to the States, our Delegation opposed it in the Federal Structure 
Committee, Some members of the Delegation also held the 
view that it was not possible for their States to accept or reject 
the Federal Structure Committee’s proposals until (a) the full 
implications of the financial proposals were worked out and 
made available to them and (b) an enquiry was begun into the 
pending cases of an economic character between the States and 
the Government of India. These two principles have now been 
accepted and the Prime Minister’s final statement on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government contained the announcement that 
Committees for these purposes will be appointed as early as 
possible. Those Committees have now arrived in India and are 
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Federal Court 


The question of the Federal Court which we al /ays consi¬ 
dered to be essential in the interests of the States had not been 
discussed at th( last session of the Conference. Our point of 
view was that the Federal judiciary should be established as the 
joint court of the Crown and the States deriving its jurisdiction 
by delegation both from the Crown and the States and it should 
have exclusive and iinal aufhority to deal with questions relating 
to the interpretation of the constitution controversy between 
units of the Federation and between the States and the Federa¬ 
tion. The proposal that there should be appeals frbm the 
Federal Court tc the Privy Council was opposed by us on the 
ground that such appeals will constitute an infringement of our 
sovereignty. 

On such important questions, it was necessary that the 
States' Delegation should have at its disposal expert legal advice 
as the questions which arose in connection with the Federal 
Court were of a technical character. Therefore, after due 
enquiry, 1 engaged the services of two eminent constitutional 
lawyers Mr. Upjohn, K.C., and the Hon’ble Cyril Asquith, 
whose counsel and advice were taken by me in regard to these 
and other questions. 

The plenary sessions was held on the 28th of November. 
The point of view of the Spates was put forward by many 
speakers, more especially by His Highness the Maharao of 
Cutch, the Pro-Chanc* llor t and the Rajas of K or ^a and Sarila 
and by myself. The policy of His Majesty's Government in 
regard to India, and the proposals in regard to future work 
were announced by the Prime Minister in his speech on the 1st 
of December. It affi: med in unequivocal terms the decision of 
the National Government to pursue the idea of an All.India 
Federation, with the States constituting an integral part of it, 
and to make the Federal Executive responsible to the Legisla¬ 
ture, subject to important safeguards in relation to the Army > 
External Policy and Finer-’ ' Credit. The outstanding details 


in regard to francb ; 
would immediately i 
appointed by His Mi 


and the claims of the States 
id into by expert Committees 
Government presided over by 


public men from Englan^, he work of these committees will 
be co-ordinated by a small and representative body chosen from 
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the members of the Round Table Conference. jTOll&iw 
Reports have been submitted and examined, His Majesty’s 
Merriment propose to summon the whole Conference to review 
the conclusions. 

So far as the States are concerned, the Prime Minister’s 
statement accepts the fact that the allotment of seats amon^ 
themselves is primarily a domestic concern for the States and 
their Rulers, It is not necessary, I hope, tp emphasise how great 
a responsibility rests on us in having thus undertaken to settle 
this question to the satisfaction of all legitimate interests of 
Indian India, Failing an agreement among us, thu only alter¬ 
native would be to refer the matter to an expert Committee 
appointed by the Crown, 

During the whole period of our work in England, the Indian 
States’ Delegation met regularly and worked as far ns possible as 
a united team. Our regular discussions proved helpful in recon¬ 
ciling different points of view and in many cases in reaching an 
agreement among ourselves We were thus generally able to 
speak with one voice and what was of equal importance, to 
preserve a complete understanding among ourselves. It is true 
that on some questions like representation in the Upper Cham¬ 
ber f we were unable to secure unanimity of views, but those 
minor differences did not in any manner affect the spirit of 
general harmony and of friendly co-operation that marked our 
work as a delegation. 

In this connection, I would be failing in my duty if I did not 
ptfy a tribute to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
our respected leader. Though in indifferent health, His 
Highness kept himself fully informed and gave us the benefit of 
his valuable advice and weighty support, 1 should not also omit 
to mention the invaluable help which the Delegation received 
from the other Princes and Ministers on it. 

Colonel Haksar also worked as Secretary-General to the 
States’ Delegation and Mr. Panikkar, Secretary to the Chancel¬ 
lor, was as before, Secretary of our Delegation. Their zeal and 
energy left nothing to be desired. Our thanks are due to them 
also. 

PARAMOUNTCY 

The Princes’ Chamber resumed its session on 3Ut March, 
and sat for an hour. The Viceroy presided. 
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Maharaja of Alwar moved ; “ The Chambe 

^ places on iccord its sincere thanks to His Excellency 
/iceroy for having taken up with His Highness the Chan¬ 
cellor, and the representatives of the Chamber the questions of 
Pararnountcy and ceremonials, the early settlement of which is 
of vital importance to the States and to the Chamber of Princes 
and its earnest hope that they will be disposed of satisfactorily 
at the earliest possible ■'moment/* 

The Maharaja; of Alwar said that the question was funda¬ 
mental and lay at the root of all the questions that had hitherto 
cropped up before the Chamber. All the other questions would 
be considerably .simplified once this was settled. The question 
had loomed large since the late Mr, Montagu came out to India. 
He added: “ i am glad to say that after nearly ten years, the 
question has now come to the fore and is taking shrape. It is 
on the settlement of this question that a great deal of our future 
depends. We could enter the Federation with a much easier 
mind if this is solved. 1 he Viceroy has viewed our difficulties 
very sympathetically and broad-mindedly. We want a clear 
exposition of our mutual position, which while they may be 
clearly understood between ourselves in our mind require to be 
cleared for the outside, namely, what is our position vis-a-vis the 
Crown, vis-a vis the British Government and the Indian States. 

“Similarly regarding ceremonials, our Order lays consi. 
derable stress on the solution of the question and we are mo-it 
grateful to the Viceroy for the expeditious and sympathetic 
manner in which His Excellency has dealt with it. 

The Maharaja of Alwar paid a tribute to the indefatigable 
energy shown by the Chancelior in advocating their cause and 
said that once the results were finally known they would have 
reason to be even more grateful to the Viceroy. 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur said that the Viceroy had stated 
very lucidly in his opening address the corresponding duties 
which were implied in the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States. He continued: *< If those duties 
are always borne in mind by our Order, the question of Para, 
tnountcy will present very few difficulties and it will strengthen 
the position of the Princes under the treaties and render entirely 
unnecessary the effective protection of the Crown”. He 
thanked the Viceroy for the definition given in general terms. 

The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj paid a tribute to the solid- 
tude shown by the Viceroy. He was glad that the relations 
80 
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Jn the Crown and the States would remain unchs 
^ # wgh they stood at the parting of the ways and Constiti 
Tfught come and go, they would ever remain loyal to the King 
Emperor* 

I'he resolution of the Maharaja of Atvvar was passed unani¬ 
mously. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

The Viceroy thanked Their Highnesses for their charming 
speeches. The Viceroy said that he had for long felt that these 
questions should be cleared up, but the resolution was a lilW 
premature. “We have neither finished our discussions with 
regard to Paramountcy nor Ceremonials. But J am very grate¬ 
ful to Your Highnesses for taking things on trust I shall do 
all that I can lo bring about a satisfactory conclusion—satis¬ 
factory both to Your Highnesses’ point of view and that of the 
Crown The Maharaja of Alwar has referred to my having 
dealt with the question of Ceremonials so expeditiously* But 
let me say that since I have been associated with your Chan¬ 
cellor as the President of this Chamber, be has bombarded me 
with questions relating to Paramountcy and Ceremonials. But 
lam a much older man than His Highness an<J huvs not the 
power of rapidity which he still has. But 1 am glad to say that 
1 shall continue to do my best in the joint interests of the Ciov\n 
and the Indian States.” 


STATES’ DELEGATION TO R.T. C. 
Appreciation of Services 


The Chancellor then placed on the table a statement 
regarding the work of the Indian States Delegation to the 
R. T. C. 

The Maharaja of Panna ne.st moved : •• That this Chamber 
places on record its sincere .appreciation of the services to the 
cause of the States rendered by the Indian States Delegation in 
advocating their just claims at the ft. 1\ C. lhis Chamoer 
desires to recoid its gratitude for the scrupulous manner in 
which its representatives adhered to the mandate given by reso¬ 
lutions of this Chamber.” 

The Maharaja of Panna paid a tribute to the Chancellor 
■who led the deputation and to the veteran Prince, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. As the result of the Conference, avenues of advance 
had been cel t .inly cleared for further progress towards the goal 
of a greater India. Unfortunately, a great deal of rmsunder. 
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/had been created by uninformed criticism of the idea 
lo-nf &deration, as it was supposed to be directed against the 
idea of a Federation^ but the suspicions had been uow removed 
because the express purpose of the Confederation idea was to 
biing the Federation still nearer to realization. He thanked 
the Ruler of Dholapur for his work at the R. T. C, ‘ He con¬ 
tinued : Until a few days ago, it was thought that a schism 
had been created aniong the Order of Princes, but with incess¬ 
ant and genuine efforts, we are in a happy position to day of 
being unanimous on all these points, and are able to present a 
united point of view before our friends in British India and in 
Britain.** He said that the scheme of Federation had been 
drawn up, only in outlines, but added ; •* J am sure with their 

past record of success, we can rely upon our delegation, to 
carry on the task to a successful termination in the coming 
year.** 

Finally, he said that the Motherland was passing through 
momentous times. One false step might do harm. He also 
thanked the Ministers who worked on the various R. T. C„ 
committees and did great service to the cause of the States. 

His Highness the Ruler of Wankaner seconded the reso¬ 
lution, and complimented the Chancellor for his enthusiasm and 
energy combined with sagacity and wisdom. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Chancellor thanked them for the praise given to their 
humble efforts in the discharge of what was after all their duty 
and trust. - 

The Chancellor placed before the Chamber the recommend¬ 
ations of the Standing Committee in regard to the question of 
acquisition of nou.residential property in British India by the 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs. He gave a history of the question 
spread over the past twelve years and said “ 1 am glad to say 
that an agreed settlement had been reached. The memorandum 
placed before you represents the result of our discussions. It 
concedes to the Princes the right of acquiring non-residential 
property without the previous consent of the Government of 
India except in case of transfer by mortgage. It also concedes 
the principle of acquisition of non. residential property in the 
name of any other person. As our points have been considered. 
I recommtnd that the summary may be generally accepted and 
thus allowed in our Presidents happy phrase to attain Nirvana.’* 
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1st April 

The Sessions was resumed on 1st April under the presidency 
of the Viceroy. 

- PROPOSED FEDERATION. 

Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 
the most important resolution oi the 


THE 

The Chancellor, His 
moved what he said was 
session which ran ; 

« This Chamber declares that the States will join in the 
All-India Federation on the assumption that the Crown will 
accept responsibility for securii g to them the following guaran¬ 
tees 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied in the 
constitution ; 

(b) That under the constitution their rights arising from 
the treaties or sanads or engagements remain inviolate and in., 
violable; 

(cj That the sovereignty and internal independence of the 
States remain intact and are preserved and fully respected, and 
that the obligations of the Crown to the States remain un¬ 
altered. 

To secure this end, the Cn amber authorises in; representa¬ 
tives further to carry op negotiations in accordance with the 
mandate given to them at the informal meetings of the Princes 
and retains the right to examine the whole constitution in its 
completed form and the draft Bill before the final ratification by 
the Chamber and by each individual 

Chancellor’s Speech 

The Nawab of Bhopal, moving the resolution, said that 
the slight differences in their ranks had been happily composed, 
thanks to the noble efforts of the Maharaja of Patiala principally, 
and the work of their loyal Ministers. 

The Chancellor, taking a retrospect of the constitutional 
position, said that under the Act of 1919, the Simon Commission 
came. Its recommendations went some way, though not far 
enough to remedy the principal defects of the Act oi 1919. He 


tben7apidly reviewed the developments of the relations of the 
States with the Crown. For a matter of tifty years, from 1860 
onwards, the British Government began to develop their Indian 
possession. This development tended to overshadow political 
obligations. li We protested **, the Chancellor continued, 


often mildly, sometimes, from sheer anguish loudly, but our 


protests were all against infringement of one part only of our 
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i/tmely, political. [n oar .ignorance, we did not thi 
egttfsftHiow our fiscal and financial rights had, at'the same time, 
boen adversely affected.' In 1917, vva urged that we must have 
in opportunity of discussing matters which touched our vital 
interests. The end of another decade found our position even 
worse than before, and we succeeded to the extent of obtaining 
an investigation. These led to the formulation of certain dicta 
which we were unablfc To accept. My review of the past is not 
being made in any unfriendly spirit, but rather to show how the 
present position Las been reached. Your Highnesses are aware 
of the re-assuring attitude of the Viceroy and, for my part, 
throughout the year I have held the office of Chancellor and 
more particularly during my visit to England, the conviction 
was borne in upon me that, whatever may have happened in the 
past, in the immediate future, a new chapter in the history of 
the States is going to be written and that they can safely believe 
that, in the future, they will be immune from any encroachment 
upon their »reaty rights, and that their economic interests will 
be fully safeguarded. 

The main position we have created as the result of the 
R. T, C is as follows. Our dynastic matters must remain the 
cate of the Crown, Our internal affairs must remain beyond 
interference from any quarter. Our treaties or engagementsor 
sun ads must be literally respected. There must be other 
necessary safeguards embodied m the constitution. Given these 
guarantees, we shall, for matters agreed to be of common con. 
cern j join the All-India Constitution in the confident belief that 
this association with the British India will be for the common 
benefit, and that each party will receive broad justice from the 
other and that there will be utter absence of mutual nagging and 
carping criticism. 

“ It is natural that, when dealing with a question of such 
magnitude, Your Highnesses should have some anxiety. 
Personally, 1 am convinced that, with the necessary guarantees 
secured, an All India Federation will be entirely to our advan¬ 
tage, In proof of this, 1 should like to invite Your Highnesses* 
attention to the fact that the most Conservative House of Com. 
mons and the conservative House of Lords did actually endorse 
the policy of an All-India Federation. It must not be forgotten 
that the Crown also has interests in India, and it is not to be 
supposed that it will sanction a constitution which will imperil 
its own interest and those of its friends and allies,’* 
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he Maharaja of Patiala, seconding th« resolution, sa 
scheme tncfet ensure simultaneous and effective discharge 
of the triple obligations of the Princes to the Crown, to the 
States and to India. The scheme of Federation evolved at th > 
first R T. C. did not appear to some of them to be such as they 
could safely accept, and they spoke out their mind even. Their 
intentions were misunderstood and their motives misrepresented. 
He added : “ Our distinctive proposals embodied two aspects— 
(1) a Confederation of States for the purpose of Federation with 
British India and (2) essential safeguards in addition to those 
proposed in the San key Scheme vital to the States* adherence to 
a Federal Constitution. These have now been examined dispas¬ 
sionately to evolve a common policy. I am happy to declare, 
unequivocally, that we all stand united on the fundamental 
essentials involved. We have ceased to represent different 
parties and groups on tne main plank of an All*India Consti¬ 
tution. Our united programme is embodied in the resolution. 
Federation with the additional safeguards agreed between us, is 
now as much mine as the Confederation elaborated in our dis¬ 
cussions with His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner. Given 
proper guarantees, we are prepared to contribute otyT heist. Our 
desire to maintain intact our internal autonomy and cultural 
entity is as natural as the demand for ordered progress. We 
feel that under the new constitutional arrangement, we cannot 
effectively discharge our obligations to the Crown unless we 
become partners in a Greater India. We also recognise that we 
have a substantial stake in the country ? nd as the trustees of 
the posterity of out people, we cannot commit ourselves in 
matters of fundamental importance, to untried and unexplored 
agencies unless the Crown is a party to our participation in the 
new constitution; and guarantees our rights and privileges and 
is capable of discharging its obligations to ns under treaties. 
This is the purpose of the resolution. It offers us means for 
assisting the Crown in the discharge of its clear pledges to India 
and an opportunity of combining our stabilising influence with 
the elements in British India, to serve as a barrier against un- 
steady or convulsive developments in India and to assist towards 
ordered progress and the happiness of our people. It is true 
that till the whole picture is completed, our support must be pro. 
visional, but I confidently hope that we shall jointly evolve a 
constitutional scheme which shall ensure individual and due 
representation of all the members of the Chamber of Princes 
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4nd future, with satisfactory representation of th 
/■States/* 

tie Maharaja: of Patiala, concluding, earnestly appealed to 
the Press and the public of England and India to assist in evol¬ 
ving the right atmosphere, so that “ under the constructive 
guidance of a trusted and tried friend like Your Excellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their best cultuie through a Confedera. 
lion of Slates it.to the Cultural pool of t\ greater India, will make 
it possible for the United States of India under the aegis of the 
British Crown, as an equal and honoured partner of British 
Commonwealth, to hold its head high among the nations of the 
world.” 

The Maharaja of Alwar quoted extensively from the speech 
he had delivered within four days ot the opening of the 1* irst 
Round Table Conference, wherein he had visualised a United 
Slates of India Commenting on the resolution he said : 

“ The resolution is so wide and so explicit, that I cannot 
believe that any of my brother-Princes, either inside or outside 
this Chamber, can have any misgiving **, He recalled how the 
leaders of the British parties had declared that the Princes 
auttude over Federation had revolutionised the whole issue of 
Central Responsibility and added ; 

“ The British Government s attitude was that, if the 
Princes and the States do not join the scheme of Federation, 
British India could not be given Responsibility at the Centre of 
any kind whatever. We would have been the target at which 
British India could aim and say it was not the British Govern¬ 
ment that stood in their way, but the Indian States^ and that as 
a result India could not attain Dominion Status. The resolution 
you are parsing is of such a general character in one sense, and 
of such a particular character in another sense, that I do not 
think the most conservative need be frightened. We have the 
right to join or not join Federation or to secede from it if it is 
inconvenient and uncongenial, I do not see whero the difficulty 
lies in Your Highnesses adopting this resolution to-day. Lei it 
not be said we stood in the way of our brothers reaching their 
goal/' 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala said that the resolution was 
the outcome of anxious deliberation and embodied the wishes of 
tiie Princes that provided certain conditions were satisfied, they 
would join the Federation. Regarding safeguards and guaran¬ 
tees the resolution was explicit. There were important details 
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Ifevsettled, but once the principle was accepted, 

7^0 be adjusted. 

The Maharaja of Rexva sa ^ b® had never opposed the 
Federation nor had he -minimised the advantages of unity. 
When at the Koutld Table Conference be spoke somewhat 
differently, it was because of special reasons. When he received 
an invitation from the Viceroy to serve on the Hound Table 
Conference, he had no opportunity to discuss the matter with 
his brother Princes, but since then he had done that. At the 
earliest opportunity he sounded a note of caution, which was 
however not intended to oppose the idea of Federation. He 
first wanted that they should settle among themselves the 
objective to be achieved. It was better to take measurement 
for a coat than to buy a ready made coat and 10 find out whom 
it would fit. The British Indian delegates themselves affirmed 
that the constitutions obtaining in other countries would have to 
be considerably modified were they to apply the same to India. 

His Highness the Maharaji of Hewa said that his view was 
that the constitution which was to be devised should suit all 
concerned and not compromise the position of either British 
India or the Indian States. 

The Maharaja of Sanglt said that it was doubtful whether, 
without the co-operation and support of the Indian States, 
British India would bo able to achieve Central Responsibility. 
The States must make some sacrifice for the welfare of the 
Empire, He hoped that they would heartily join the Federa¬ 
tion, subject of course, to such safeguards, as might be neces. 
sary. Their treaty rights were of vital importance to them. 
With a view to securing safeguards and guarantees, the Princes’ 
representatives should be authorised to carry on negotiations, 

The Maharaja of Surgnja that the Princes of India 
stood united to achieve peace, and hoped that the picture of 
constitution when completed would be examined by their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The Maharaja of Korea said that the political conditions 
existing in India were so heterogenous, that it was difficult to 
make rapid progress. The work done at the Round Table 
Conference and at the Consultative Committee had not been 
wasted and they provided a useful basis for the solid work yet 
to be done. If honest efforts were made to reconcile the 
different view points, he saw no reason why tney should fail. 

I he Princes' apprehensions were natural, but in view of the 
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/of His Majesty’s Government to uphold their rigl)^ 
fras no cause for alarm. They could rely on JIis 
y's Government to draft a constitution .which would fully 
safeguard their rights and privileges. He was sure that they 
would have an opportunity to examine the draft Bill before they 
were called upon to accept it. Finally lie hoped that the Cham¬ 
ber would stand firm in accepting the principle of Federation, 
subject to such safeguards as might be necessary for the pro¬ 
tection of their special interests. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner winding up tlie discussion said 
that there was no dissenting note in the debate. He thanked 
the Maharaja of Patiala for bringing about unity of ideas. He 
would like to state that nothing had been settled about the quota 
of representation. With the question of Paramountcy about 
the equitable settlement, the task of the Princes entering the 
Federation was considerably facilitated. He was sure that they 
all felt proud to make a contribution to the glory of the 
Empire. 


The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously 
passed. 

The Viceroy expressed his pleasure at the passing of the 
resolution. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved ; 

“That the membership of the Standing Committee be 
increased to nine, including the Chancellor and the Pro-Chan, 
cellor, the quorum stili remaining five, and that the election 
and other provisions relating to substitute members be deleted.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala explained the difficulties in carry, 
ing out business for which the present number was not 
adequate. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner did not approve of the motion. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that the matter was neither 
formally nor informally discussed so far, Personally he thought 
he smaller the Committee the better. He would prefer a corn, 
mittee of one. He was authorised by the Jam Saheb to state 
that he (the Jam Sahebj was opposed to any increase in ihs 
number. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Patiala 
objected to the views of an absent ruler being placed before the 
House. 


81 
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Maharaja of AIvvar suggested that the Charjce _ 
Mrft be given an opportunity to select his own committee, 
e resolution if accepted would only hamper the expeditious 
business. 

After the Nawab of Bhopal had briefly replied, the reso. 
iution was put and agreed to, the Maharaja of AIvvar dissent, 
itig. 

2nd April 

The Princes’ Chamber concluded its session on ^nd April 
a day earlier than planned, 

The first business transacted this day was the election of the 
Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee 
for the coming year, The Princes voted on b illot pap?,!'. 

Tribute to Retiring Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Alwar next moved a resolution appre¬ 
ciating the services of the Chancellor, He said that the way in 
which the Nawab of Bhopal had acted had amazed and even 
astounded the speaker, for His Plighness had proved himself a 
past*master in the art of constitution-making. He had been 
able to remove many of their doubts and his assiduous and dis¬ 
passionate judgment had been an asset to their Order nt such a 
momentous period. They were sorry that he had declined to be 
re-elected for the next year. He had proved to be one of the 
best Chancellors. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, express¬ 
ed, regret that, for reasons of health, the Nawab of Bhopal was 
not standing for re-election; otherwise they would have re¬ 
elected him unanimously. The Nawab had throughout the 
year, whether working at the R. T. C. or on the Federal Struc. 
ture Committee or in India impressed them all with his industry 
and devotion. 

The Maharaja continued: His contributions have been 
unparalleled and he will go down to history as one of the chief 
architects of the new Constitution of India, which, may well be 
the greatest achievement of our time. 

His Highness hoped that as soon his health permitted, the 
Nawab of Bhopal would allow them to elect him as Chancellor 
loir a considerably longer time, 

'The Maharao of Culch said that he could personally testify, 
from his clos« association with him at the R M T. C., to the great 
knowledge and ability the Ruler of Bhopal brought to bear on 
the questions at issue in the interests of their Order. 
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I Maharaja of Kashmir expressed his intense admira 
^/remarkably efficient manner in which the Nawab^of 
\l had discharged his duty. His frankness, his courage 
and his cool manner compelled respect, vvlVile his earnestness 
and devotion to the discharge of his responsibilities were exem* 
plaiy. He even sacrificed the interests of his Start* for the sake 
of the Order, His reason for not seeking le.election was that 
in fairness to his State he could not continue beyond a year to 
hold the office. His Highness concluded; On the eve of his 
retirement from office, my one wish is that his natural modesty 
may not prevent him from experiencing profound satisfaction 
which is the reward of duty whole heartedly performed without 
expectation of praise or thought of recognition. 

hhe Maharaja of Bikaner said that knowing the Nawab of 
Bhopal more intimately, through the closest association, than 
other brother Princes he could testify to the fine solid work done 
by the Nawab. Blessed with brains, untiring energy and great 
capacity for work, the Nawab of Bhopal had not sought cheap 
popularity. He had upheld the best traditions of his office. He 
had turned out volumes of work during the past 12 months. 

Ihe Maharaja of Bikaner also took the opportunity to 
congratulate the jam Saheb on his election as Chancellor 
“ Although we lose greatly by His Highness Nawab ot Bhopal 
not being Chancellor again t we gain in having as his successor 
a prince of such a reputation and such solid work behind him. 
He has borne the burden of responsibility on behalf of his Order 
long before the Chamber came into existence. I also tender 
him congratulations on the Silver Jubilee celebrations of his 
reign,” 

His Highness of Sangli, Sargoja, Sari la and Korea also 
joined in adding to the glowing tributes paid to the Nawab of 
Bhopal, and the resolution was passed amidst acclamation* 
Nawab of Bhopal’s Reply 

I he Nawab of Bhopal acknowledging it, observed, all that 
had been said, had rendered him speechless. He added •• I 
regard this as the proudest moment of my life. I feel that I 
have only endeavoured to do my duty. It is certainly very 
encouraging of Your Highnesses to regard that duty as well 
done, AH my efforts were inspired by Y T our Highnesses May 
I add whether, I am Chancellor or not, I shall regard it as my 
solemn duty to go on working as I have done to continue my 
Co-operation with Your Highnesses ? My humble services are 
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•Mil continue to be at your disposal and commafad^ 
: vvwfir as Chancellor has been a joy and if I have willingly and 
ungrudgingly decided to transfer it to other hands, it is because 
Of my confidence that it will be far more ably performed by my 
successor.” He joined the Maharaja of Bikaner in congratu¬ 
lating the Jam Saheb. 

Jam Saheb’s Message 

Sir Charles Watson read to the Chamber the message left 
by the Jam Saheb who had to leave for his capital in view of 
the Silver Jubilee celebration fixed for the 2nd April. 

The Jam Saheb thanked the Chamber for the singular 
mark of confidence shown to him by his election. He looked 
forward with the keenest interest, to working in the closest 
association with his friend the Viceroy. He understood that his 
election was a mandate implying that differences were to be 
recognised and divergent opinions were to be given a hearing, 
and that business was'to be conducted frankly and openly in 
the service of their Order. 

The Maharao of Cutch replied to the Viceroy’s speech on 
behalf of the Chamber. He said this practice had been found 
useful in the past in dealing with the points referred in the 
Viceroy's speech, but this year all the points catling lor notice 
had been already discussed by the resolutions He once again 
reassured His Excellency of their confidence in him. Continuing, 
His Highness said that India must remain within the Empire 
and must retain the British connection. This was not merely 
because the Crown should protect the rights of their Order, but 
because this connection was in the interest of India. 

Viceroy’s Observations 

The Viceroy, replying, associated himself with all that had 
been said by the Princes about the Nawab of Bhopal and 
added; “lean say, that our association during the year 
has been one of the closest friendship. The Maharao ot 
Cutch has expressed the hope that His Majesty’s representa¬ 
tive will show interest in your Order, I am sure that, as iar as 
the present Viceroy is concerned, the old associations of many 
long years will make that an accomplished fact. 1 thank Your 
Highnesses for the courtesy and consideration shown during my 
first presidency of your session—a session which may piow. o 
be one Of the most historic and momentous in the history 01 
your Chamber, 1 trust you will all return to your various 
States, notwithstanding your strenuous labours in t •> 
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land reinvigorated by the atmosphere of our cap^ 
/determined, as I am sure all will be determined,* 
xk\ the future as you have always? done in the past, for the 
good of your subjects, for the welfare of India and for the 
welfare of the Empire. 

Proposal for Marble Statue to King-Emperor 
The Maharaja of KapurthaU made a brief statement recall¬ 
ing how he had made an appeal that the thanksgiving for the 
King-Emperor’s recovery from his serious illness should take 
the form of a marble statue in Delhi. He had submitted his 
plans to His Majesty who had graciously approved of the same, 
R$ i 10,000 had bebn already collected. The original estimate 
for a statue in marble and red stone, depicting the King sitting 
on an elephant in a howdahy with a canopy hanging above, was 
£10,000 but the revised estimates of the P, W, D. showed that 
it would cost two lakhs. The Maharaja added that as the King 
would show better without' a canopy the cost would be 
Rs. 1,70,000. So Rs. 60,000 would be required, and he was 
sure the Princes would respond to it, His Highness expected 
that the statue would be ready by the cold weather of 1933-34, 
Th^ Viceroy expressed the hope that, before long^ they would 
find a very fine statue erected on the approved site., Which 
would be a worthy memorial to their beloved RmgBraperor, 
Standing Committee 

'The Chamber of Princes elected the following to the 
Standing Committee for the ensuing year:—The Navmb of 
Bhopal, the Maharaja of D hoi pur, the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maharaja of Alwar, the Raja of 
Panna, the Maharaja of jhalwar and the Ruler of Dungarpur. 

Jam Saheb Elected Chancellor 
His Highness the jam Saheb of Navanagar was elected 
Chancellor, and His Highness the Maharao of Cutch as Pro. 
Chancellor. Both secured an overwhelming majority of votes 
as they were backed by an informal understanding among the 
Princes. The results of the election were ;— 

Chancellor; The Jam Saheb 36 votes, the Maharaja of 
Alwar, 2 The Maharao of Cutch and Maharaja of Kolhapur 
t each. 

Pro-Chancellor : The Maharao of Cutch 30, His Highness 
Nawab of Bhawalpur and His Highness of Alwar 3‘each, His 
Highness of Panna and His Highness of Rewa 2 each, the Rulers* 
of \Vankaner i Tehri Carhwal and jamkandi 1 each. 
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Rs. 


Rs. 

200000 

Bundi 

120000 

les of 

Kotah 

234720 

66000 Kotah for Local Corps 

200000 

17500 

jhaJawar 

30000 

22500 

Shah pur a 

10000 

36350 

Law a 

225 

400000 




TRIBUTES 

Paid b„y States to British Government 
Rajput tana 


Udaipur 

Udaipur (from reve 
Mewar-Merwa r a) 

Dungarpur 
Banswara 
Partabgarh 
Jaipur 

Jodhpur for Local Corpsl 15000 

Jodhpur ... 98000 Exclusive of Rs. 10000 remitted in 

return for cession of Umarkot 
district and Fort. 

Sirohi ... 6881 Exclusive of half the tribute 

remitted for services during 
Mutiny. 

Rewa Kantha and Mahikantha 

Palanpur Pays Rs. $000 towards cost of the Political Agency, 
Bariya Tribute of Fs. 12000 remitted in return for 

annual assignment of Rs, 12500 to the Bariya Public works 
Fund for the maintenance of roads etc. 

Lunawada Rs. 9230. Sant Rs. 5385. 

Balasinor Rs. 9764, 

N, B. The total amount of tributes paid by the States of 
Rewa kantha Agency is Rs, 24382 and that by the States of 
Mahi Kantha Rs, 921. 

Bombay Presidency. 

Cambay Remitted in return for admission of salt excise. 

Dharampur 9000 In place of British share of transit duties 
abolished in 1879. 

Y The latter in place of British share of transit 
Bansda 7351 f duties. These two payments are adjusted 
also 1300 / against compensation of Rs. 8698 gi\eu by 

J British for abolishing transit duties. 


Bhor 

jath 


4684 

4847 


Nalagarb 5000 
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Kathiawar 

Rs 


Porebunder 

... 21202 



'.'i 

... 15000 Compensation for half share of sea 

Dhrangadhra 

... 40671 


[customs 

Rajkot 

... 18991 Exclusive of Rs, 

. 1500 remitted for 

6 ® 

the grant of site for civil station. 

Wadh wan 

... 25922 Exclusive of j 

Rs. 2250 remitted 



for the grant of site for head¬ 
quarters of I ha la war* 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Limbdi 

... 44128 

Chuda 

... 6324 

Morvi 

... 9263 

junagadh 

... 28394 

Wankaner 

... 1742 2 

N a wan a gar 

... 50312 

Lakh tar 

6763 


("Tribute... 153 

Sayla 

... 15001 

Bhavnagar 

2 Subsidy... 75907 

Muii 

... 7501 


(jama ... 52000 

Palitana 

... 75907 

Gondal 

... 110721 

The total 

amount of rri 

butes paid to the British Govern- 


ment by all the States of Kathiawar is Rs, 695924, 

Punjab 

BiUspur: nil? (1) Bound to render feudal service (2) Transit 
duties abolished. 

Chamba: Ks. 2225 : The Sanitorium of Dalhousie ceded in 
1854 in return for a remission of Rs. 2000 from tribute. 
In 1867., a further remission of Rs. 5000 was made for lands 

taken for military purposes. 

Faridkot: nil: Exempted from contingent service for good 
conduct during mutiny. 

jind; nil; In view of devotion to the interests of the British, 
abolition of excise and transit duties, 

Kapurthala ; nil : Tribute of Rs. 131000 remitted in 1924 in 
view of maintaining efficient forces. 

Loharu : nil : Bound to offer service when required. 

Mandi : 100000. 

Nabha: nil: Value included in the portion of territory con. 
fiscated by the British after the Sutlej campaign in 1845, 
Exempted also in view of services rendered during the 
Mutiny. 

Patiala: nil: Exempted in view of devotion to British iff 
terests and the grant of other concessions: (Sannad 1847). 
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Baghat: 


Gwalior ; 
Indore: 


132. 


r : Bound to render feudal service. 

Rs. 11000. 

Bashahr: 3945: Original tribute of Rs. 15000 reduced in 1847 
in compensation of abolition of transit duties. 
Original tribute of Rs. 2000 reduced on account 
of lands ceded at Solon and Kasauli, 

Jubbal Rs. 2520. 

Central India. 

For Malwa Bhil Corps 
Amjera Tribute 

Tanka to the Chiefs of Sailana and 
Bakhtgarh 

On account of excess land received 


during territorial exchanges in 1861. 
Bhopal : For Bhopal Battalion 

Dhar : For Malwa Bhil Corps 

Dewas : In lieu of quota of troops for Malwa 

Contingent 

Jaora : In lieu of quota of troops for Malwa 

Contingent 

Ratlam ; Tribute originally paid to Sindhia 

Sailana : Tribute originally paid to Sindhia 

Jbabua : For M. B. C. 

Barwani: For M. b, C. 

Alkajpur : For M, B C. 

Khilchipur : Originally paid to Sindhia 
Ajaigarh : Originally paid to Sindhia 
Bihat: Originally paid to Sindhia 

Charkari: Originally paid to Sindhia 
Paldeo : Originally paid to Sindhia 

Pann : Originally paid to Sindhia 


Rs. 

19656 

34398 

659 


5285 

161290 

6601 

28474 

137127 

65520 

32760 

.1271 

3389 

1271 

11134 

7013 

1400 

8583 

242 

9955 



Central Provinces. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bastar 

... 17200 Korea 

500 

Chang Bakar 

387 Nandgaon 

... 70000 

Jashpur 

... 1250 Raigarh 

... 4000 

Ranker 

Remitted Sakti 

... 1300 

Kawardba 

... 32000 Sarangarh 

... 1350 

Khairagarh 

... 70000 Surguja 

... 2500 

Kondka 

... 15000 Udaipur 

8u0 
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igarh 
Athmalik 
Bamra 
Baramba 
Baud 
Bonai 
Das pa 11a 
Dhenkanal 
Gangpur 
Hindol 
Kalabandi 
Keonjhar 
Khandpara 


Manipur 
Gooch Behar 
Benares 
Hyderabad 

Gwalior 

Mysore 

Travancore 

Baroda 


Miraj (Senior) 

Kolhapur 

Sangli 

Sawantwadi 
Obligation 
payment in the 
Bhajji 
Kothar 
82 


Bihar and Orissa. 


% 


Rs. 


Rs. 

2500 

Kharsawan nil: 

Required to 

480 

Furnish troops 

when called 

7500 

upon. 


1397 

Mayurbhanj 

... 1067 

800 

Nanjing pur 

... 1455 

2700 

Nay agar h 

... 5525 

661 

Nilgiri 

... 3900 

5099 

Pal Lahara 

266 

10000 

Patna 

... 13000 

551 

Rairakhol 

... 2000 

16000 

Ranpur 

... 1400 

1710 

Serai kela 

... nil 

4211 

Sonpur 

... 12000 


Talcher 

... 1039 


Tigiria 

882 


Others. 

15000 

67700 

219000 

Leased districts in Berar to the British to 
settle obligations. 

Ceded territory. 

2,500000 Subsidy. 
f 13319 Peshkash. 

\ 800000 Subsidy. 

jRs, 375000 besides territories. 

Subsidies 


Cutch 

... 186949 

Miraj (Junior) 

... 6412 

Akalkot 

... 14592 

Jamkhandi 

... 20840 

Jath 

... 6400 

Mudhol 

... 2671 

Phaltan 

... 9500 

Kurundwad 

... 1696 


.12557 

Ceded Territories. 

Ceded Territories yielding revenue of 
F.s. 135000. 

... Ceded Territories. 

to supply forced labour commuted for moi^ey 
case of the following States. 

... 1440 Mailog ... 1440 

... 1000 Beja ... 180 
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Na wan agar 

Junagadh 

Bhavnagar 

Porebundar 

Palanpur 


... 2000 

Taroch 

... 860 

Kunhiar 

... 1080 

Mangal 

Tributes 

to Gaikwar 

... 64924 

Ranker 

... 37210 

Rajpipla 

... 3581 

Idar 

... 7196 

Chota Udaipur 

... 38461 



Jaipur. 


Jodhpur. 


Udaipur 


Atvvar. 

Kishengarh 

Bikaner 

Bharatpur 

Bbaratpur. 

Bundi 


COMPENSATION- 

Sait 

Paid by British Government to the States 


(1) Sambhar Lake Treaty 

(2) Transfer of right to 172000 maunds 

of Salt 

(3) On account of Kachar Rawasa Sar. 

(4) Compensaton to Landholders 

(1) Sambhar Lake Treaty 

(2) Nawa Gudha Treaty 

(3) On account of four salt sources and 

suppression of Khari works 

(4) Compensation, Jagirdars losses 

(5) For suppression of minor works 

(1) Compensation for loss of revenue . 

(2) Preventing the reopening of sup¬ 

pressed works 

(3) Compensation for loss of revenue 

from transit duties on salt 

(4) In lieu of right to 125000 maunds 

of half duty paying salt 
Efficient observance of Agreement . 
Do 25000 Sirohi 

Do 6000 Lawa 

Do 150000 Dholpur 

For relinquishing salt manufacture 
In two villages 

Efficient observance of agreement 
and suppression of Khari Salt works 



. 7741 

.. 50001 
.. 30339 
.. 7806 


Rs. 

275000 

400000 

11000 

2309 

125000 

300000 

391800 

19595 

125000 

2900 

10000 

35000 

156250 

125000 

1800 

700 

60000 

500 

8000 






COMPENSATION 


(1) Observance of agreement 

(2) Compensation for suppression of 

Khari Salt works 

Shabpura. (1) Observance of agreement 

(2) Compensation for Suppression of 
Khari Salt works 

Jhalawar. (1) Observance of agreement 

(2) Compensation for Jagirdar’s losses 
Kotah. (1) Observance of agreement 

(2) Compensation of Jagirdar’s loses 
Karauli (1) Observances of agreement 

(2) Compensation for Jagirdar’s losses 
Sirohi. In lieu of allowance of half-duty salt 

Bahawalpur, For suppression of Salt manufacture 
and abolition of customs duties on 
Salt 

Radhanpur. For Suppression of Anwarpur Salt Pans 
Dhrangadhra. 

Bhopal ... 10000 

Dewas (Senior) ... 412 

Dewas (junior) ... 412 

jaora ... 2500 

Rat lam ... 1000 

Sailana ... 412 



Sitamau 

Rajgarb 

Narsingarh 

Datia 

Samthar 

Gwalior 


8000 

3000 

2000 

2250 

250 

16000 

3175 

5000 

694 

9000 


80000 
11048 
7000 
2000 
618 
618 
10000 
1450 
312500 


Sait Royalties. 

It was settled in 1884 that Jodhpur should secure five- 
eighths and Jaipur three.eighths of the total royalty payable on 
the excess sales of salt irrespective of the place of manufacture. 


find: 

Nabha : 
Kalsia ; 
Malerkotla ; 
Faridkot 
Sirmur 
Bashahr 
Bhavnagar ■ 

Wadhwari : 


Customs and Transit 

Grant of Land, 

Lost transit duties as punishment in 1845 
For abolition of custom duties ... 2851 

„ ... 2500 

” Kotkapura holdings. 

13735 

»» M *** 

Reduction of tribute 
For loss of customs at Gcgha & closure of 

Mint ... 6793 
For loss of customs duties ... 5000 
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Area in Sq. Miles, 

1,808,679 

1,096,171 

271,526,933 

712,508 

Population. 

352,837,778 

81,310,845 

9,326,958 

(a) Urban 

38,979,211 

29,652,253 

(b) Rural 

313,858,567 

241,874,680 

71,983,887 

Number of Towns. 
Number of occupied 

2,575 

1,598 

877 

houses. 

71,062,228 

54,533,192 

16,529,036 
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Lahore 572 
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259,521 
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529,554 
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260,521 
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261,525 

Atbgarh 

529,554 

Athrnalik 

529,554 
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530,554 
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Bagasra 
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Baghal 

530,555 

Baghat 

530,555 

Bahawalpore 

264,524 

Bajana 

530,555 

Ba Iasi nor 

266,520 

Bamra 

530,554 

Banganapalle 

267,523 

Bansda 

268,520 

Banswara 

269,525 

Bantwa, Sardargarh 555 

Baoni 

270,521 

Baramba 

531,554 

Baraunda 

271,521 

Baria 

271,520 

Baroda 

272,519 

„ Post & Telegraphs 595 

Barwani 

283,521 

Bashahr 

284,525 

Basoda 

531 

Bastar 

531,554 
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531,554 
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284,527 
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531 
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297,525 
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311,520 

,, Railway 
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584 

534,554 
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569 
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534,555 
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312.523 

Conferences, All India States 
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201 
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585 
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I>atia 

Salt Agreement 
Deodar Thana Circle 
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Dharampur 
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333,525 
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555 
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328,522 
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328,522 
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Jasdan 

534,554 
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330,525 
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332,527 
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333,527 
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Hyderabad 
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H 
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Kadana 
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Khairagarh 
Khairpur 
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Khanpur Railway 
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544,55“* 

540,554 
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451,527 
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,, Salt Agreement 600 
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O 
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459,522 

424,527 
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223,572 

426,524 

Partabgarh 

461,526 
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546,555 

427,029 

Patdi 
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Patiala 

462,525 

428,522 

Patiala Railway 586 
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594 

429^524 
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465,519 
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Pbaltan 

554 

430,524 

Piploda 
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432,519 

Political Agencies, List of 565 

543,554 
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466,527 
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Postal Agreements 593 

434,519 

Pud ukot tab 

470,523 

514,526 


R 

543,554 

Radhanpur 

475,527 

543,554 

Raigarh 

546,554 

435,527 

Railways, List 

of Indian 

437,520 

State 

581 

544,555 

Rairakhol 

547 


438.524 Raji-arh 476,522 

Rajkot 477,527 

447.524 Rajkumar College, Rajkot 570 

448,522 Rajpipla 479,521 
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553,554 
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